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PREFATORY   NOTE. 


In  the  plan  of  this  work  there  was  a  First  Book  of  Introduc- 
tion, giving  somewhat  elaborate  prolegomena  with  reference 
to  the  primitive  Apologetic,  the  modern  Apologetic,  the 
relative  practice  and  precepts  of  Christ,  the  relative  practice 
and  precepts  of  the  apostles,  the  canon  of  Scripture,  inspira- 
tion, and  the  nature  of  the  internal  evidence.  That  First 
Book  has  given  place  to  the  present  Introductory  Survey. 

The  author  never  was  a  professional  teacher  of  Apologetics, 
nor  specially  addicted  to  the  study  of  it.  The  present  work 
does  not  aim  at  an  exhaustive  systematic  exhibition  of 
"  evidences."  It  is  essentially  what  might  be  described  as  a 
layman's  book ;  giving  a  view  of  the  matter  which  grew  into 
the  author's  mind  in  a  life's  labour  otherwise  directed. 

The  MS.  was  at  the  (northern)  Antipodes  at  the  time  when 
the  author  was  writing  an  Introduction  to  K'odus,  which  to 
some  extent  covers  a  ground  that  was  previously  occupied 
by  the  present  work.  There  thus  may  have  been  in  that 
Introduction  an  amount  and  kind  of  coincidence  which  would 
have  been  censurable  if  the  author  had  had  it  in  his  power 
to  compare  it  with  the  MS.  He  made  the  Introduction  as 
good  as  he  could,  disregarding  possibility  of  coincidence,  and 
relying  for  condonation,  if  needed,  on  the  well  approved 
kindness  of  the  editors  and  publisher  of  the  (Exodus) 
liandbook. 

The  author  is  very  fortunate  in  having  had  such  highly 
qualified  and  conscientious  home  editors  as  the  Eev.  J.  G. 
Cunningham  and  the  Bev.  Alex.  Martin  ;  and  still  more  he  is 
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favoured  in  that  earnest  personal  friendship  of  theirs,  which 
has  borne  them  through  the  heavy  labour  of  this  editing,  amid 
their  own  engrossing  occupations  of  ministry  and  of  study. 
There  is  a  pleasing  pain  in  recording  the  circumstance,  that 
the  late  Professor  Elmslie  intimated  readiness  to  take  a  part 
in  the  home  work  of  this  publication,  according  to  request. 

In  the  body  of  the  work  there  may  be  some  traces  of 
its  having  passed  from  the  author's  hands  a  considerable 
number  of  months  ago ;  but  these,  if  any,  cannot  be  of  any 
significance. 

CoLUMBA  Church,  Oamaku,  New  Zealand. 
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INTRODUCTORY   SURVEY 


WHEN  the  taciturn  Caliph  Omar  was  enteriii<,'  Jerusalem 
now  takerij  he  was  pertinaciously  assailed  by  an  aged 
Christian  priest  with  refutation  of  Mohammedanism  and 
•  proof  of  Christianity.  "  Cut  me  off,"  said  tlie  Saracen  com- 
mander, "  that  old  man's  head,  unless  he  be  silent."  That  old 
man,  with  no  shield  but  faith,  no  sword  but  the  word,  setting 
himself  alone  to  stem  the  then  raging  lava  torrent  of  fanati- 
cism, with  its  brutish  alternative  of  the  Koran  or  death,  is 
typical  of  the  fact,  that  Christianity  is  an  (qjologdic  religion. 
Not  only  now,  in  the  second  period  of  the  Reformation  epoch, 
from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  this  day,  apology 
has  been,  by  force  of  circumstances,  a  prominent  action  of  the 
religion  toward  the  world.  In  the  primitive  Church  history, 
too,  there  was  a  "  period  of  apologetics,"  which  in  other  re- 
spects was  the  most  glorious  period  in  all  that  history,  the 
first  heroic  age  of  confession  and  of  martyrdom  for  truth.  And 
this,  occasioned  by  outward  conditions  of  the  time,  was  in 
accordance  with  the  distinctive  genius  of  the  system,  as 
appearing  in  scriptural  precedent  and  rule. 

Christianity  is  the  apologetic  religion.  No  otlier  religion 
has  ever  seriously  set  itself  to  the  endeavour  to  subdue  a 
hostile  world  by  apology  (from  logos,  "  reason,"  or  "  reason," 
ratio  vel  oratio,  1  Pet.  iii.  15),  to  reason  the  sinful  world  out 
of  worldliness  into  godliness.  The  aspect  of  the  new  religion 
thus  appearing  toward  the  freedom  of  the  human  soul,  in 
addressing  itself  to  the  reason  in  order  to  reach  the  man  in 
his  conscience  and  his  heart,  struck  intelligent  heathens  as  a 
presumptive  evidence  of  truth  and  divinity,  since  reason  is 
"the  door"  (John  x.  1,  etc.) — the  lawful  way — of  seeking  to 
win  and  to  control  tlie  manliood.      And  that  aspect  was  given  to 
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the  religion  from  the  beginning  by  the  author  of  it.     Apology, 
prescrib°ed  by  Peter  (1  Pet.  iii.  15),  himself  (Acts  ii.,  x.)  the 
protapologist  both  to  Gentiles  and  to  Jews,  was  copiously  illus- 
trated throughout  the  great  career  of  Paul,  who  (Acts  ix.  15; 
J^:ph.  iii.  8)  in  especial  had  the  mission  of   battling  for  the 
world's  new  life  by  laying  the  claims  of  Christianity  before 
the  peoples.     Christ  Himself  not  only  (Luke  xii.  5-12,  xxi. 
12-15)  prescribed  apology  in  the  same  connection  with  con- 
fession and  with  martyrdom ;  He  is  personally  "  the  faithful 
martyr "  (Gr.  for  "  witness "  in   Kev.  i.  5).     Before  Pontius 
Pilate    He    witnessed    a    good    confession,     which    by    Paul 
(1   Tim.   vi.  13)  is  placed,   in  respect  of  inviolable  sacred- 
ness,  on  a  level  with  the  being    of  the   living  God.      And 
His  whole  career,  especially  of  miraculous  working  crowned 
by    His  resurrection,  was   apologetic    in   the    sense    of    con- 
stituting  a    proof,    producible  in  open  court    of  the  world's 
judgment,    in    attestation    of   His    claim    to    be    from    God. 
So,  too,  of  that  inaugural  career,  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
through  which  the  religion  first  unfolded  its  nature  in  the 
view  of  mankind :  it  not  only  had  a  doctrine,  of  grace  and 
of  law,  but  also  a  proof   of    tlie    doctrine,  in    miracle    and 
prophecy. 

There  is  an  internal  evidence,  most  profoundly  reasonable, 
constituted  by  the  spiritual  character  of  the  religion,  appre- 
hended by  the  truly  "  higher  "  criticism  of  those  who  have  a 
truly  spiritual  mind  (1  Cor.  ii.  8-15,  where  KB.  that  in 
ver.  15  the  Gr.  for  "judge"  is  criticise).  In  the  present 
work  that  internal  evidence  will  be  left  out  of  view,  as  not 
being  producible,  in  the  open  court  of  the  world's  judgment, 
for  subjection  to  its  reasonable  tests ;  and  consequently  as 
not  belonging  to  apology  proper.  The  indirect  external  evi- 
dence (which  is  an  "  experimental "  evidence)  of  the  sensible 
effect  of  the  religion  on  the  character  and  lives  of  those  re- 
ceiving it,  is  that  which  has  proved  most  peculiarly  efficacious 
in  the  spread  of  Christianity  as  a  leaven  that  leaveueth  the 
lump.  It  is  most  powerfully  exemplified  in  that  "  period  of 
apologetics "  in  which  Christianity  first  appeared,  as  a  new 
creation,  on  the  open  theatre  of  the  world,  after  long  prepara- 
tion in  the  cloistral  seclusion  of  Israel  in  Canaan.  And  the 
evidence  of  this  kind  will  come  before  us,  in  the  first  Book  of 
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the  present  work,  in  our  study  of  Christianity  "  at  work  in 
the  second  century."  But  on  our  part  that  study  will  be 
only  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  religion  in  its  origin 
in  the  first  century :  that  is,  what  we  shall  call  the  primccval 
Christianity,  employing  the  more  general  description  primitive 
Christianity  with  reference  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
Apostolic  age.  And  when  we  reach  that  primaeval  Christianity, 
then,  in  the  second  Book  of  this  work,  we  shall  concentrate 
our  attention  on  the  direct  external  evidence :  that  is  to  say, 
the  evidence,  in  open  court  of  the  world,  that  is  producible, 
with  reference  to  the  claims  of  the  religion,  in  proof  of  the 
statement,  that  "  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  Himself"  (2  Cor,  v.  19). 

Tlie  subject  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  we  will  dwell 
upon  for  a  little  at  the  present  stage,  as  illustrating  the  his- 
torical method  of  ascertainment,  and  as  calling  for  some  notice 
in  relation  to  the  inquiry  which  is  the  proper  purpose  of  the 
present  work  as  a  whole.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
learned  unbelief  of  our  most  recent  time  has  been  a  great  pro- 
tracted effort,  with  a  large  amount  of  confident  and  even 
jubilant  enthusiasm,  to  destroy  or  undermine  the  received 
opinion  as  to  the  authorship  of  those  Scriptures,  that  they  are 
the  genuine  work  of  apostles  and  their  authorised  associates, 
so  as  to  be  material  of  authentic  history  of  the  primaeval 
Christianity,  constituting  a  trustworthy  source  of  information 
about  the  matters  of  fact  they  speak  of.  As  against  that 
opinion  it  has  been  contended  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  conspicuously  by  the  Tubingen  schools  under  the 
grand-mastership  of  Baur,  that  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
are  mainly  forgeries  perpetrated  in  the  second  century,  e.g. 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  false  face  on  the  prima?val  his- 
tory, so  as  to  conceal  the  fact  of  a  fundamental  and  essential 
difference  of  the  second  -  century  Christianity  from  that  of 
Christ  and  the  original  apostles.  That  which  is  thus  denied, 
the  authenticity  as  well  as  the  genuineness  of  those  Scriptures, 
does  not  need  to  be  presupposed  by  an  inquirer  in  order  to 
his  attaining  to  a  rational  assurance  of  the  truth  of  this 
religion,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  substantive  facts  of  the 
Pieformation  movement  is  not  dependent  upon  the  writings  of 
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the  first  Keformers  and  their  associates  or  immediate  successors, 
but  could  be  derived  and  verified  from  trustworthy  sources, 
though  those  writings  had  not  existed,  or  were  shown  to  be 
forgeries.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supposed  fact  that 
those  Scriptures  are  either  authentic  or  genuine,  so  as  to 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  apostles  and  their  associates,  would 
carry  us  far  toward  the  conclusion  that  the  wonderful  things 
they  speak  of  are  historical  realities,  so  that  the  religion  they 
represent  must  needs  be  true  and  divine.  For  a  doubt  of  the 
veracity  of  men  like  Paul  and  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John  would  only  show  an  absence  of  moral  sanity,  to  be  dis- 
regarded in  serious  reasoning  on  the  ground  of  history.  Now 
the  grand  assault  has  been  completely  defeated,  the  theorising 
which  was  the  life  of  it  has  been  utterly  destroyed  (see  Dan. 
ii.  35),  although  it  continues  to  be  echoed  by  some  teachers 
who  imagine  they  are  leaders  in  the  van  of  "  progress."  The 
previously  received  opinion  as  to  those  Scriptures,  that  they 
are  the  genuine  work  of  apostles  and  their  authorised  asso- 
ciates, has  been  definitely  established  on  the  old  foundations 
in  a  clearer  light.  And  that  result  has  been  reached  sub- 
stantially by  the  historical  process,  of  scholarly  ascertainment 
and  solidly  rational  judgment,  on  the  ground  of  fact  as  to  the 
second-century  Christianity.  The  history  of  the  new  attain- 
ment is  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

Strauss,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  tore  the  Crospel  History  of 
wonders  in  shreds  and  tatters  of  incoherent,  exaggerating,  and 
distorting  and  discolouring  gossip  about  things  in  ordinary 
course  of  nature  and  in  common  experience  of  human  life. 
But  Baur,  his  mastei-,  was  not  satisfied.  He  felt  that  the 
work  of  destructive  criticism  was  not  really  done,  nor  even 
properly  begun  ;  that  there  could  be  no  true  beginning  made, 
nor  rational  foundation  laid,  unless  there  were  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question, — how,  if  the  primaeval  history  be 
thus  a  fable,  are  we  to  account  for  tlie  Scriptures,  of  which 
that  history  is  the  foundation,  heart,  and  soul  ?  The  answer 
which  he  found — as  here  too,  "  to  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given  " — was,  his  famous  "  forgery  "  theory  of  the  origination 
of  those  Scriptures.  And  that  theory  is  utterly  demolished, 
as  the  little  stone  out  of  the  mountain  destroyed  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's great  image  of  a  lie,  by  the  fact  of  Christianity  in 
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the  second  century  as  history  shows  it.  Here  the  process  of 
reaching  a  conchision  regarding  the  first  century  upon  the 
ground  of  the  second  is  one  of  simply  scholarly  ascertain- 
ment and  sound  historical  judgment,  making  no  demand 
upon  that  "  higher  "  criticism  which  is  competent  only  for  the 
spiritual  mind.  The  historical  fact  as  to  the  second  century, 
incontrovertibly  established,  shows  that  the  Scriptures  in 
question  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  forgery  within  it,  Ijut 
must  have  come  down  to  it  from  lionest  apostles  and 
evangelists  in  the  first :  inasmuch  as  the  second  -  century 
Christianity  really  presupposes  the  existence  of  those  Scrip- 
tures before  it  began,  and  gives  positive  proof  of  their  pre- 
existence,  and  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  either  the  reception  or  the  execution  of  such  a 
forgery  as  tlie  theorising  assumes. 

It  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  present  initial  survey  to  go 
back  a  little  in  that  history,  to  the  contemplation  of  a  sample 
of  the  value  of  the  historical  method  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  present  connection  within  the  first  century  itself :  as  if  a 
detachment  of  an  invading  army  had  reached  and  taken 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  the  land  invaded  by  some  such 
means  as  conveyance  by  balloon.  Baur,  and  all  other 
scholars  wlio  have  studied  the  subject,  and  whose  judgment 
is  worth  anything,  own  as  unquestionable  the  genuine  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  four  great  theological  Epistles,  Romans, 
\st  and  'Incl  Corinthians,  and  Galatians.  Further,  Baur,  to 
his  dying  day  {e.g.  in  his  Vorlcsungen — Lectures — published 
posthumously,  a.d.  1866),  with  reference  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  not  only  admitted,  but  strongly  asserted,  as  things  that 
have  to  be  believed  if  history  be  worth  anything — 1.  That 
the  resurrection  was,  from  the  great  Pentecost  onward, 
believed  in  by  all  Christians  as  a  vitally  fundamental  fact  in 
the  heart  of  their  religion ;  and  2.  That  Paul,  throughout  his 
apostolic  career,  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  historical  reality 
of  a  glorious  appearance  of  the  risen  Christ  to  him  personally 
on  his  persecuting  way  to  Damascus.  Now,  let  us  consider 
how  these  things  bear  upon  the  position  of  Strauss  and  liaur 
in  relation  to  the  general  subject  of  the  primrcval  Christianity 
and  its  literature. 

Strauss's    fundamental  objection  to  llie  Gospels   was,  that 
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miracle  is  impossible  ;  and  the  so-called  "  historical  criticism  " 
of  Baur,  his  master,  was  really  under  confessed  domination 
of  the  metaphysical  principle  of  Hegelian  pantheism,  that  in 
history  there  has  to  be  absolute  continuity,  with  no  such 
"  gap "  or  "  break "  as  would  be  constituted  by  a  real 
beginning,  which  miracle  involves.  On  the  ground  of  that 
objection,  Strauss  made  a  Tubingen  contribution  to  "  historical 
criticism,"  by  reasoning  for  a  date  of  origin  of  the  Gospels 
long  after  the  received  date,  on  the  ground  that  at  a  time  so 
early  as  the  received  date,  the  Christians  could  not  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  a  story  of  such  wonders  as  these  existing 
Gospels  have ;  inasmuch  as  at  that  date  there  had  not  been 
time  enough  for  the  mtjihus  evolution  in  its  twofold  process 
of — 1.  The  Christians  day-dreaming  themselves  into  imagina- 
tion of  wonders ;  and  2.  Settling  into  belief  of  those  dream- 
wonders  as  historical  realities.  But  all  that  is  destroyed  by 
what  is  admitted  by  those  two  masters.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that,  as  was  strongly  maintained  by  Baur,  both  Paul  from  the 
date  of  his  conversion,  and  the  whole  community  of  Christians 
down  from  the  great  Pentecost,  believed  in  the  historical 
reality  of  Christ's  resurrection.  Then  how  could  they, 
believing  in  that  stupendous  miracle,  the  sunrise  which 
(cp.  Eph.  iv.  10)  fills  with  its  light  the  whole  apostolic  age, 
have  any  difficulty  in  believing  in  the  other  miracles  of  our 
existing  Gospels,  which,  as  compared  with  that  resurrection 
miracle,  are  only  so  many  radiant  specks  of  dust  in  the  sun- 
light ?  And  passing  from  that,  we  mark  further  and  distinctly 
what  is  folded  in  the  confessedly  Pauline  authorship  of  those 
four  great  theological  Epistles. 

That  is,  with  reference  to  the  question,  Were  the  Christians 
of  course  unprepared  to  believe  in  miracles  of  Christ,  so  that 
they  could  not  have  accepted  our  existing  Gospels,  until  far 
past  the  middle  of  the  apostolic  age  ?  These  four  Epistles  all 
belong  to  (say,  a.d.  57-a.d.  60)  an  early  part  of  that  middle 
age.  They  contain  a  greater  number  of  references  (namely, 
four)  to  miracle  than  are  contained  (namely,  three)  in  all  the 
other  Epistles.  And  in  combination  they  demonstrate,  as 
clearly  as  daylight,  the  historical  fact,  that  so  early  the 
Christians  universally  believed  in  miracles  as  worked  in  their 
own  time  by  apostles,  and  by  some  who  were  not  apostles, 
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and  by  some  who  apparently  were  not  even   evangelists  nor 
church-officers  of  any  sort. 

Note  of  the  details. — 1.  To  the  Eomans  (Kom.  xv.  19,  20), 
I'anl  speaks,  incidentally,  about  himself  pcrsonalli/,  as  havinj,', 
in  his  founding  of  Churches,  been  in  the  way  of  working 
miracles,  all  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  at 
Jerusalem  down  almost  to  the  day  of  this  writing :  a  state- 
ment which,  with  so  many  men  continually  visiting  their  great 
city  from  all  quarters,  the  Eoman  Christians  could  easily  test, 
as  if  they  had  been  watching  that  whole  career  through  a 
telescope.  2.  To  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  xii.  12,  13),  while 
referring  to  the  fact  of  his  having — say,  six  years  ago — 
personally  toiled  as  through  a  campaign  of  miracle-working 
(the  W' ord  for  "  patience "  there,  as  in  Heb.  xii.  2,  means 
endurance,  as  of  toil  in  battle  or  campaign),  he  speaks  of 
miracle-working  as  an  Apostolic  badge  of  office :  so  that  the 
Apostolic  profession  of  working  miracles  for  credential  attesta- 
tion of  that  office,  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  mind  of  all 
Christians  in  the  world.  3.  To  the  Galatians  (Gal.  iii.  o), 
long  after  the  foundation-time  in  their  case  is  past,  he  speaks 
about  miracle-working,  in  attestation  of  doctrine,  as  coing  on 
among  them  at  this  time  of  his  writing;  and  that  all  but 
certainly  not  by  any  apostle,  but  (cp.  Acts  viii.  5-8)  perhaps 
by  some  evangelist.  4.  To  the  Corinthians,  in  his  First  Epistle, 
lie  (1  Cor.  xi.-xiv.)  spoke  at  length  of  supernatural  operations 
that  were  going  on  among  them  at  the  time  of  his  writing, 
of  such  a  kind  and  amount  that  they  must  have  been  known 
about  by  Christians  all  the  world  over.  They  were  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  fitted  for  producing  a  powerful  impres- 
sion of  wondering  awe  on  casual  heathen  visitors,  looking  in 
upon  this  new  movement,  from  the  great  stream  of  population 
that  was  continually  passing  across  that  istlmius  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  worlds.  The  amount  of  the  operations 
vv'as  so  copious,  in  the  hands  of  a  somewhat  unruly  Church,  as  to 
involve  a  peril  to  decency  and  order.  Presumably  those  hands, 
in  this  relation,  were  not  evangelists  nor  office-bearers,  but  the 
commonalty  of  Christians  there. 

The  Christians  who  thus  universally  believed  in  miracles 
as  in  their  own  day  performed  by  all  apostles,  probably  also 
by  some  evangelists,  and  even  by  ordinary  believers  at  this 
or  that  important  strategic  point  in  the  great  campaign, — 
why  should  they  be  unable  to  believe  in  miracles  as  performed 
by  the  Lord  ?     Would   they  not  rather  have  been  unable  to 
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believe  in  the  truthfulness  of  a  gospel  that  should  not  ascribe 
to  the  Great  Master  such  works  as  were  done  by  the  servants 
who  went  forth  in  His  name  ? 

This  reasoning  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  historical 
process  of  our  proposed  method  in  this  work.  It  results  in 
an  argument  on  the  ground  of  a  fact — of  the  genuineness  of 
those  four  Epistles — which  is  definitively  established  as  matter 
of  scholarly  ascertainment  and  historical  judgment ;  so  that 
now  any  doubt  of  its  reality  falls  to  be  regarded  as  only  a 
proof  of  ignorance  of  the  subject,  or  of  some  incapacity  of 
judging  in  the  case.  Now  such  facts  there  are  in  the 
ascertainable  Christian  condition  of  the  second  century,  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  judge  as  to  what  must  have  existed  in 
the  first.  For  instance,  relatively  to  the  collection  of  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  it  is  a  fact  of  great  importance,  estab- 
lished beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  except  through  incapacity 
or  ignorance,  that  at  the  dose  of  the  second  century  the  Scriptures 
of  our  existing  Canon,  and  only  they,  iverc  held  in  the  hosom  of 
the  Church  vnth  a  religious  reverence  that  v)as  given  to  no  other 
hooks  hut  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  upon  the  view  that,  as 
Apostolic  in  their  authorship,  they  VMve  a  divinely  -  inspired 
rule. 

Irrespectively  of  detailed  proofs,  tlie  opinion  of  the  Christian 
community,  at  a  time  as  near  the  apostolic  age  as  we  are  to 
the  first  French  Eevolution,  is  itself  an  evidence  of  greatest 
weight.  The  question  is  not  one  of  recondite  theological 
doctrine  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  books,  but  one  of  plain 
historical  facts  as  to  the  authorship.  And  authorship  is,  by 
the  common  consent  of  literary  judges,  held  as  conclusively 
established  by  reception  of  a  book,  as  the  work  of  this  or  that 
man,  on  the  part  of  the  community  among  whom  it  has 
appeared  and  to  whom  it  pertains.  But  those  Christians 
were  not  merely  as  the  French  people  of  this  day  are  in  re- 
lation to  important  documents  of  the  period  of  1789.  They 
lived  upon  the  Scriptures,  in  a  manner  and  measure  un- 
paralleled in  human  history.  The  Scriptures  now  in  question 
were  held  by  them  as  part  of  that  heritage  from  heaven,  their 
only  true  possession  upon  earth,  to  be  sacredly  transmitted 
for  God's  honour  and  man's  life  in  His  love  to  the  generations 
following.     Further,  outcast  from  mankind,  they  were  all  the 
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more  closely  bound  together  among  themselves,  by  strong  and 
tender  sympathy,  in  a  union  as  wide  as  the  world  which  was 
coming  into  occupation  by  tlie  gospel:  tlius  (a.d.  177), 
Irena3us  of  Smyrna  is  a  minister  in  Gaul,  and  the  Celtic 
Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  send  a  letter  about  the 
persecution  they  hence  suffered  to  sister  Churches  in  far  Asia 
Minor.  At  a  mucli  earlier  period  Clement  of  Rome  (a.d.  96  ?) 
writes  to  the  Corinthians,  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  [circa  a.d.  lOcS) 
to  the  Philippians,  and  Ignatius  (a.d.  107),  on  his  way  to 
martyrdom,  to  various  Churches  and  individuals :  so  as  to 
suggest  the  thought  of  a  community,  world-wide  in  extent,  a.s 
being  of  literally  one  mind  :  as  the  body  is  ail-pervasively  one 
whole  network  of  organic  sensibility.  And  as  of  extension, 
so  of  duration.  That  one  mind  of  Christendom  was  not 
isolated  in  the  closing  of  the  second  century.  It  was  alive, 
with  one  whole  organic  sensibility  of  life,  up  through  the 
century  to  the  first,  as  a  river  is  all  in  one  movement  from , 
the  fountains  to  the  sea.  Irenanis,  who  lived  into  the  third 
century  {oh.  a.d.  203),  had  been  a  pupil  of  Polycarp,  who 
(martyred,  a.d.  155)  had  been  a  personal  disciple,  and  for 
thirty  years  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostle  John.  Tlie  one 
mind  of  the  second  century  was  thus  in  a  vital  continuitf/  of 
relation  to  the  first,  resembling  the  personal  consciousness  of 
an  individual,  in  liis  remembrance  of  a  great  thing  in  his 
own  past  experience,  which  has  determined  thereafter  the 
whole  course  of  his  career.  The  primaival  Cliristianity  was 
thus  ever — witness  the  Lord's  day  and  the  sacrament".— 
])efore  the  mind  of  the  primitive  Church:  as  no  part  of 
Palestine  is  out  of  sight  of  "  holy  Lebanon."  And  the  net- 
work of  that  one  Christian  mind,  coextensive  with  all 
Christendom  in  space  and  time,  was  from  the  first  founding  of 
Christianity  directed  and  wielded  in  every  locality  by  a 
Church  organisation,  under  deacons,  elders,  bishops,  expressly 
for  such  purposes  as  that  of  keeping  and  guarding  sacred 
books. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  why  such  mean  villainy  as  forgery 
should,  at  the  risk  of  death  eternal,  throw  itself  into  the 
fabrication  of  sacred  books  of  a  religion,  the  very  profession 
of  which  exposed  a  man  to  peril  of  death  temporal.  The 
Church   of  that  heroic  age,  of  confession   and  of  martyrdom 

li 
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for  Christ  and  His  gospel,  was  not  in  a  moral  condition  for 
production  of  forgers,  nor  for  the  reception  of  books  of  lies 
about  the  gospel  and  its  history.  And,  while  a  veritable 
forgery  of  one  of  the  holy  simple  beautiful  Books  of  the  New 
Testament  might  overtask  the  creative  original  genius  of  a 
thousand  Shakespeares,  it  happens  that  creative  originality  is 
precisely  the  one  gift  which,  in  the  second  century,  was 
wanting  to  the  Christian  mind  as  shown  in  literary  pro- 
duction, more  markedly  than  it  has  been  wanting  at  any 
other  noteworthy  period  in  all  the  Christian  centuries. 

The  reasoning  on  this  general  ground  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  connection  with  particulars  of  detailed  evidence,  such  as 
the  following : — 

Even  where  there  is  no  occasion  for  mention  of  the  new 
Scriptures,  there  are  visible  traces  of  their  influence  upon  the 
Christian  mind  all  through  the  century.  Thus  in  the  few  short 
and  simple  extant  writings  of  Apostolic  Fathers — who  have  been 
contemporary  with  Apostles : — e.g.  Koman  Clement,  writing  to 
the  Corinthians,  refers  to  Paul's  having  written  to  them  ;  and 
his  having  written  to  the  Philippians,  who  may  remember 
Clement  (Phil.  iv.  3),  is  referred  to  by  Poly  carp  in  his  letter  to 
them  ;  which  letter  also  shows,  without  his  knowing  or  intend- 
ing it,  that  he  has  1st  Peter  not  only  by  heart,  but  in  the  very 
structure  of  his  Christian  mind.  Papias  {circa  A.u.  125  ?),  said 
to  have,  like  Polycarp,  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Apostle,  in  a 
fragment  that  has  reached  us,  tells  what  he  has  learned  about 
the  original  composition  of  Mark's  and  Matthew's  Gospels  from 
a  contemporary  of  the  original  Apostles  (unless,  indeed,  "the 
elder "  he  there  speaks  of  be  John  himself) ;  and  in  another 
fragment  of  his  we  incidentally  come  to  see  how  a  settled 
Christian  minister  of  that  day,  in  course  of  "  expositions  "  of 
writings  concerning  the  Lord,  could  with  reference  to  details 
consult  the  memory  of  men  who  had  been  "followers"  of  those 
apostles.  Justin  Martyr,  in  "  apologising "  about  the  middle 
of  the  century,  has  occasion  to  refer  to  apostolic  memoirs  of  the 
Great  Ministry,  which  unquestionably  are  Gospels ;  and  some- 
what later  (say,  a.d.  180)  Irenieus,  foolishly  reasoning  about 
the  'purposes  of  the  niimber  four,  without  intending  it,  makes 
perfectly  clear  the  fact,  that  four  was  universally  recognised  as 
the  number  of  those  Gospels  as  far  back  as  was  known  then, 
i.e.  from  the  Apostolic  age  :  a  demonstration  corroborated  by 
the  title,  Diatessaron  ("  all  through  four  "),  of  a  work  of  Tatian 
his  contemporary  ; — a  sort  of  "  harmony  "  of  the  Gospels,  long 
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supposed  to  have  been  lost,  but  recovered  not  many  montlis 
■cL'^o.  But  now  we  come  into  full  light  on  the  completed 
collection.  The  last  quarter  of  the  century  opens  for  us  with 
a  catalogue  of  the  apostolic  Scriptures,  that  will  be  recovered 
after  drifting  down  through  sixteen  centuries  in  a  barbarous 
Latin  translation  {Muratori  fragment).  In  tiie  century  tliere 
have  appeared  at  least  two  versions  of  the  new  Scriptures  (Syriac 
and  old  Latin) :  one  of  which  (the  Syriac)  may  have  been  begun 
piecemeal  before  the  beginning  of  the  century,  while  the  other 
was  becoming  antiquated  in  Tertullian's  time  at  the  close  of  it. 
This  Father,  in  guarding  the  treasures  against  heresy,  now 
risen,  shows  a  powerfully  trenchant  vigilance  relatively  to  the 
Canon  and  the  text  of  the  new  Scriptures  as  having  place  in 
the  Western  or  Latin  Church ;  while  in  the  Eastern  or  Greek 
Church,  what  now  is  known  as  Biblical  criticism  of  those 
Scriptures  is  fairly  begun  at  learned  Alexandria  by  Pantrenus 
and  Clement,  at  the  head  of  a  Christian  school — where  they 
will  be  succeeded  by  Origen,  the  most  celebrated  scholar  of 
his  age. 

Not  to  delay  further  on  this,  be  it  observed,  vjilh 
reference  to  iJie  positive  contents  of  the  Christianity  that  is 
defended, — the  primitive  Apologetic  was  confronted  with 
antagonism  of  what  has  now  come  to  be  the  real  antagonist 
confronting  the  modern  Apologetic : — that  is,  anti-super- 
naturalism  or  atheistic  naturalism.  This  is  what  the  apology 
really  had  to  contend  against  at  the  two  salient  points,  of 
bodily  resurrection  and  of  divine  government  of  the  world. 

The  same  thing  is  what  appears  in  professed  dealings  with 
the  Christian  religion  on  the  part,  e.g.,  of  Renan,  proceeding  on 
the  presupposition  that  "  there  is  no  supernatural ;  "  and  of 
the  lar  abler  Strauss,  putting  everything  to  the  test  of  an 
assumed  impossibility  of  miracles  ;  and  of  his  grand  master 
Baur,  in  a  so-called  "historical  criticism,"  avowedly  under 
all-pervasive  domination  of  the  pantheistic  Hegelian  principle 
of  absolute  continuity.  While  on  the  surface  there  is  cavil- 
ling or  debating  about  particulars  of  the  Bible  religion  and 
its  documents,  the  question  really  is  of  supernaturalism  in 
general,  and  the  real  opponent  is  atlieistic  naturalism, — a 
quintessential  worldliness  of  metaphysic,  perhaps  in  gown  and 
bands,  masquerading  under  forms  of  historical  induction  and 
literary  judgment. 
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Let  it,  then,  be  understood,  as  presupposed  in  all  the 
following  exercitation,  that  the  religion  in  question  on 
our  part  is  one  of  all  -  pervasive  thorough  -  going  super- 
naturalism,  which  may  be  represented  by  such  utterance  as 
follows  : — 

The  Churcli  is  a  new  kingdom  of  God  among  men,  wherein 
He  dwells  in  a  supernatural  Presence  that  is  realised  through 
ordinances.     "  God  is  light ; "  and  there  is  a  coming  righteous 
judgment  of  all  men  according  to  their  works.     In   eternity, 
""  the  door  is  shut : "  but  now,  repentance  and  forgiveness  of 
sins  are  to  be  preached  to  all  nations  in  the  name  of  Christ  ; 
with  certification,  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven, 
given  among  men,  whereby  we  may  be  saved.     The  Bible  is 
an  oracular  Book,  of  which  the  primary  author  is  the  Holy 
Ghost  who  moved  the  holy  men  of  God  that  wrote  it  :  so  that 
the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,  because  what  "  is  written  "  is 
(rod's  word.     Christ  is  God  incarnate.     He  was  conceived  in  a 
virgin's  womb,  and  is  risen  from  the  dead.     Atonement  in  Him 
is  God's  provision  of  reconciliation  on  a  righteous  way  of  peace 
with  guilty  sinners,  namely,  tlie  way  of  expiatory  sacritice, 
provided  by  the  sovereign   redeeming  love  of  God,  to  satisfy 
His  justice  offended  by  their  sin.     Ilegeneration  is  new  creation, 
by  sovereignly  efficacious  grace  of  the  Divine  Spirit.     Justifica- 
tion is  free  pardon  and  acceptance,  received  by  faith  as  a  pure 
and  simple  gift  of  God's  mercy,  and  bestowed  by  Him  on  the 
ground  of  His  own  righteousness  in  Christ.     Sin  is  sinful.     It 
is   not  natural   evil  merely,   but  distinctively  moral  evil.     It 
brings  guilt  on  the  sinner,  placing  him  under  condemnation  ; 
and  constitutes  in  him  a  spiritual   condition  of  impotency  in 
])ollution.     (Jod  hates  it  in  His  holiness,  and  in  His  rectoral 
justice  punishes  it  with  death.     The  race  of  man  is  fallen  into 
an  inheritance  of  corruption  and  of  guilt ;  so  that  all  men  are 
by  nature  children  of  wrath,  born  slaves  of  sin.     Deliverance 
is  possible  only  through  sovereignty  of  divine  redeeming  mercy. 
In  order  to   man's  redemption,  incarnation  is  assumption   of 
complete  manhood   by  a  person   who  is   truly   God.     In   the 
unity  of  Godhead  there  be  three  Persons.     The  Holy  Ghost  is 
a  distinct  person  ;  who,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  works  in  men  graciously,  quickening  and  sanctifying  the 
redeemed  of  Christ,  the  elect  of  God.     Creation  is  the  origina- 
tion, mediately  or  immediately,  of  all  things  in  the  universe  by 
free  action  of  God's  will.     Providence  is  His  ruling  all  their 
action  and  sustaining  them  all  in  being.     Special  providence  is 
His  directing  the  course  of  events  in  the  world  to  accomplish- 
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jT»ent  of  His  purposes  toward  and  in  connection  with  tin; 
Church.  Miracle  is  extraordinary  providence,  exliiljitinj^  "  the 
linger  of  God."  Prophecy  is  supernatural  communication  of 
His  mind.  In  prediction  of  the  incalculable,  it  is  a  miracle  of 
wisdom ;  so  as  to  be,  like  miracle  of  power,  an  evidential 
wonder  or  attesting  "  seal."  Prayer  is  "  asking  "  from  "  Our 
Father  who  is  in  heaven." 


BOOK    I. 


CHRISTIANITY  AT  WOEK  IN  THE  SECOND 
CENTURY. 


PRELUSION: 

AS  TO  THE  SECOND  CENTUEY. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  EFFECTIVE  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

OF  the  indirect  external  evidence  of  tlie  truth   of  Chris- 
tianity, a  very  important  part  is    to  be  found  in  the 
historical  effect  of  its  coming  into  the  world  ;  and  tliat  effect 
is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  history  of  tlie  initial  movement  of 
this   religion,   beyond   the  period   of  its   infancy  during  the 
earthly  ministry  of  Christ,  and  of  its  childhood  under  tutelage 
of  the  apostles.      In   that   initial   movement  it  becomes  dis- 
closed to  view  as  a  jicio  thinr/,  a  great  original  force  of  light    — _ 
and  life,  which  while  in  the  world  is  not  of  the  world,  but  is    ^^^(^  ^ 
opposed  by  the  world  with  all  its  powers  and  from  its  whole  .y.*-^  .-^-r*^ 
heart,  and  yet  overcomes  the  world  simply  by  the  "  name  " 
of   Christ,  or   the  "  word  "  of  faith.     To  realise,  to  see  and 
feel  as  in   historical   fact,  that  "  open  sesame,"  of  the  rock- 
mountain   of  the  world's  heart   re£eiying_what_ifc__hates,  and    _ 
vvhat^proyes  to  be  in  effect  a  new  spiritual  life  of  mankind,  is 
to  have  an  important  qualification  for  proceeding  to  a  defini- 
tive judgment  as  to  the  question.  Was  God  jn__Christ  recon-  _ 
ciling  the  world  toHimself  ?     And  it  is  to  be  furnislied  with 
what  unquestionably  is  very  important  presumptive  evidence 
in  the  case. 

We  will  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  second  century. 
In  later  centuries,  the  religion  has  come  to  have  the  world  ,  .  . 
ostensibly  favouring  it  as  a  visible  Christendom,  outwardly  a  |  '  ^"*'  ^^ 
domain  of  Christ.  And  when  thus  at  ease  in  the  world,  it 
may  come  to  be  worldly  in  its  ease,  really  under  infiuence  of 
worldly  principles,  even  in  the  discharge  of  its  distinctively 
spiritual  offices.  In  concentrating  our  attention  on  the  second 
century,  we  have  the  great  advantage  of  seeing  Christianity 
as  a  stream  that  has  newly  issued  from  the  fountain  ;  so  that 
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its  original  character  is  comparatively  clear  and  distinct  as  a 
new  thing  in  the  world,  while  yet  its  progress  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  evince  its  conquering  power  ;  in  that,  notwithstanding 
all  that  the  world's  powers  can  do  for  the  repression  or 
extirpation  of  it,  this  new  thing  is  in  effective  occupation  of 
the  world,  established  there  inexpugnably,  as  "  a  kingdom 
that  cannot  be  moved." 

In  the  fifth  century,  Augustine  wrote  a  great  apologetic 
work  on  The  City  of  God.  Making  due  allowance  for  fallacy 
of  general  descriptions,  we  may  venture  to  represent  the 
world  of  Eoman  empire  (Luke  ii.  1)  as,  generally,  being  in  a 
real  sense  a  city  of  God  even  in  the  second  century.  This  it 
is  through  possession  of  the  world  by  the  gospel  as  a  power 
of  light.  To  one  gifted  with  Asmodean  vision,  the  then  state 
of  the  world  might  well  ajjpear  as  if  a  city  had  been  far 
toward  completeness  of  general  illumination.  The  public 
buildings  and  main  thoroughfares  are  lighted  up.  Lights  are 
appearing  in  tlie  side  streets  and  lanes  all  through  the  city, 
and  out  far  beyond  the  remotest  of  the  suburbs.  Often  it 
cannot  be  known  where  they  come  from  that  kindle  these 
lamps,  or  whence  the  lamps  themselves.  Some  say  that  the 
oil  is  from  heaven,  and  that  the  light  is  inextinguishable. 
If  a  lamp  be  broken,  another  appears  in  the  place  of  it.  If 
a  Christian  be  slain,  twelve  new  living  witnesses  come  forward  : 
it  is  a  proverb  among  them,  that  blood  of  martyrs  is  a  seed  of 
Christians.  The  world's  "  powers  "  of  magistracy,  priesthood, 
learning  have  done  their  utmost  to  stamp  out  the  light,  but 
they  only  spread  it,  as   "  an  hearth  of  fire  among  the  wood." 

Not  long  after  the  close  of  this  period,  there  was  executed 
a  grapldte,  or  caricature,  which  has  been  disinterred  in  our 
own  time,  in  excavation  below  the  surface  of  modern  Eome, 
upon  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  level  of  the 
streets  of  ancient  liome,  a  side  wall  of  the  palace  of  Severus. 
It  represented  a  Greek  slave  in  an  attitude  of  reverence,  near 
to  a  cross,  on  which  hangs  a  man  \\'ith  the  head  of  an  ass  ; 
while  at  the  foot,  in  explanation,  the  artist  has  written,  in  a 
sprawling  Greek  hand,  "  Alexamenos  worships  his  god." 
The  artist  himself  was  long  before  pictured  by  Paul  to  the 
life,  in  saying  as  to  men's  views  of  Christ  crucified,  that  He 
is    "  to    the    Greeks   foolishness."       But   the    artist,    without 
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intending  it,  illustrated  primitive  Christianity,  not  only  thus  ^ 
in  his  own  person,  but  also  by  his  work  which  we  have  ^ 
looked  at.  He,  we  may  suppose,  was  a  Greek  slave  of  the 
palace,  a  heathen,  intendiug  to  vex  Alexamenos,  his  fellow-  "^ 
servant  in  the  household.  And  the  mocking  Greek  slave,  ■  ^ 
the  shallow  blasphemer,  the  self-sufficient  scorner,  showed  by  "^^ 
his  works  that  Christianity/  icas  hy  this  time  hnoxvn  about,  ,  ^ 
even  among  loose  outsiders  in  the  world's  population,  and 
known  to  have  in  the  heart  of  it  a  crucified  man,  whom  the  "" 
Christians  worshipped  as  God. 

The  same  thing  was  shown,  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  by  the  philosopher  Lucian  (see  below,  p. 
94,  etc.),  in  his  strange  story  of  the  madcap  philosopher 
I'eregrinus,  who,  in  emulation  of  the  Christians'  dying  for 
the  gospel,  burned  himself  to  death  out  of  vanity.  It  is 
not  certain  that  Lucian  meant  his  Peregrinas  for  a  caricature 
picture  of  the  Christians,  who  otherwise  appear  in  the  story 
as  quite  respectable  in  a  simple,  honest  liberality  of  zeal. 
But  he  has  a  side  allusion  to  the  Grand  Master  of  their 
religion,  in  which  can  be  perceived  the  very  spirit  of  the 
self-sufficient  scorner,  the  shallow  blasphemer,  the  mocking 
Greek  slave,  that  sought  to  vex  Alexamenos  fifty  years  after. 
The  philosopher,  too,  a  really  gifted  literary  wit,  without 
principle  or  self-respect, — a  sort  of  clever  scamp, — was,  in 
respect  of  religion,  only  a  loose  outsider.  Of  the  real  inward 
character  of  Christianity  he  is  not  likely  to  have  known  any- 
thing beyond  what  was  in  the  air,  within  the  knowledge  of 
every  one.  He,  too,  without  intending  it,  showed  that  this 
new  religion  ivas  Jcnovjn  ahout  in  the  world  of  mankind  around 
him,  in  respect  both  of  the  character  of  Christians  and  of  the 
centre  of  their  religion  in  Christ.  These  two,  separated 
widely  in  station,  and  standing  respectively  at  the  close 
and  at  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  show  that  within 
that  period  there  was  among  even  loose  outsiders  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Christianity,  perhaps  as  full  and  clear  as  the 
acquaintance  with  it  which  might  be  found  in  the  mind  of 
such  loose  outsiders — of  the  servile  and  literary  classes — in 
London  at  this  day.  The  suggestion  thus  arising  is,  that 
Jlie  Boman  empire  of  the  second  half  of  the  second  century 
had  already  come    to   le   a  sort  of  Christian  country,   in   this 
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respect,  that  there  was  all  over  and  through  it  a  "  light  of  the 
1-cnowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 

And  that  knowledge  was  not  merely  a  surface  thing,  on  the 
minds  of  scoffers.     The  scoffer  would  have  been  nothing  with- 
out the  believer,  to  whom  Christ  crucified  is  "  the  power  of 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God."     The  light  had  come  into  the 
ij[?,  ■  souls  of  men,  renewing  their  lives,  as  the  spring  sunlight  is  a 

new  life  to  the  physical  world.  Tertullian's  career  as  an 
apologist  is  marked  exactly  by  the  year  a.d.  200  as  that  in 
which  it  culminated.  The  war-worn  veteran,  on  occasion  of 
whose  martyrdom  he  wrote  the  tract  on  the  Soldier's  Croivn, 
was  only  one  of  many  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Severus,  were  found  ready  to  die  for  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
to  show  that  they  loved  the  light  of  His  gospel  more  than 
their  lives.  And  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  vital 
Christianity  had  spread  in  the  world,  Tertullian,  an  educated 
Eoman  lawyer,  addressing  the  then  world  of  Eoman  empire, 
and  knowing  that  there  were  many  who  would  be  eager  to 
fmd  him  out  in  a  misstatement  if  he  made  one,  bore  witness 
as  follows  : — • 

In  his  work.  Against  the  Jews  (7),  he  states, — That  Christ  is 
now  believed  on  in  the  world,  not  only  by  the  varied  peoples 
(which  he  names)  spoken  of  in  Acts  ii.  9,  10,  but  also  by 
African  Gaetulians  and  Moors,  through  all  the  bounds  of 
Spain,  among  the  varied  tribes  of  Gaul,  and  in  parts  of  Britain 
which  the  Eomans  have  not  reached;  besides  Sarmatians, 
Dacians,  Germans,  Scythians,  and  remote,  unknown  populations 
^^  of  isolated   localities,  which  he  is  unable  to  enumerate,  and 

^  whose  names  would  not   be  recognised  by  his  readers  if  he 

mentioned  them. 

What  he  thus  represents  as  effectively  occupied  by  Chris- 
tianity is,  the  ivholc  vjorld  as  it  then  ivas  to  the  vieiv  of  a  well- 
informed  Roman  citizen,  settled  in  African  Carthage.  The 
^  description  which  he  gives  is  clear  and  distinct  when  he 
speaks  of  what  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and 
"^  thus    brings    into    view  North-Western   Europe,   as   well    as 

"  ,^  North   Africa    along    with    the    East.      It    is   vague,   as    his 

.^J"  knowledge  must  have  been,  with  reference  to  the  populations 

^,  beyond  the  liliine  and  the  Danube,  and  the  African  peoples 

^^  outside  of  the  Eoman  border.     And  now,  our  knowledge  of 
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Christianity  in  that  first  age  beyond  the  Roman  Empire — e.g. 
in  India — is  vague  and  uncertain,  coining  to  ns  only  through 
a  dim,  broken  tradition.  Eut,  in  substance,  wliat  he  describes 
as  well  known  is,  a  whole  tnorhl  occupied  by  the  gospel.  And 
tbe  completeness  of  that  occupation,  in  those  localities  whicli 
it  has  reached,  is  illustrated  by  the  well-known  passage  in  his 
Apologeticus  (37),  which  runs: — 

For  if  we  chose  to  go  to  war  against  you, — not  to  speak  of 
secret  revenges, — would  we  not  have  numbers  and  force  enough 
for  the  purpose  ?  Are  the  jMoors  and  the  Marcommanni  (with 
whom  the  empire  has  had  troubles  on  its  border),  forsooth,  and 
the  Parthians  themselves,  and  their  like, — who,  no  matter  how 
great  they  are,  are  only  of  one  place  here  or  there, — are  they 
more  in  number  than  those  (namely,  the  Christians)  who  are 
of  the  whole  world  ?  We  are  of  yesterday  (his  famous  Hesterni 
siinius),  and  we  have  filled  all  your  places, — cities,  islands, 
castles,  townships,  municipalities  (Roman  City),  tribes,  wards, 
palace,  senate,  forum. 

A  fervid  orator  may  exaggerate,  but  an  able,  honest  lawyer 
like  Tertullian,  speaking  to  the  world  as  it  then  was,  could 
not  have  so  spoken  as  he  here  speaks  on  behalf  of  Christianity 
if  his  very  striking  representation  of  completeness  in  that 
occupation  by  the  gospel  had  not  been  substantially  and 
notoriously  correct.  And  his  testimony  is  corroborated  by 
that  of  other  witnesses,  who  speak  of  earlier  periods  of  the 
century. 

Irenffius,  an  old  pupil  of  l*olycarp,  who  was  a  disciple  of 
the  Apostle  John,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  writer  of  that 
letter  to  the  Christians  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  in  which  has 
come  down  to  us  the  contemporary  account  of  the  great 
persecution  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  (a.d.  177).  That  district 
of  Gaul  was  frequented  by  Greeks  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  Roman  domination,  no  doubt,  contributed  a  considerable 
element  of  Latin  race  to  the  population.  But  the  basis  was 
native  Celtic ;  so  that  Irenreus,  in  the  preface  to  his  great 
work  On  Heresies,  apologises  for  tlie  rustiness  of  his  Greek,  on 
the  ground  of  his  having,  in  his  ministerial- work,  fallen  out 
of  use  of  his  Greek  mother-tongue,  using  the  language  of  the 
Celts.  Paul's  Galatians  may  have  contributed  toward  form- 
ing a  close  connection,  which  appears  to  have  existed,  between 
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the  primitive  Greek  Oriental  Christianity  and  the  evangelisa- 
tion of  the  Celts  of  North- Western  Europe.  In  any  case, 
Irenseus,  apparently  the  most  learned  Christian  of  his  period, 
was  very  well  placed  for  knowing  the  state  of  Christianity  in 
his  day. 

He  {On  Heresies,  ii.  10)  speaks  of  "  the  Church"  as  scattered 
abroad  all  over  the  habitable  earth  (where  in  his  xai?'  bX-ng  we 
see  coming  in  the  idea  of  Catholic  Christianity,  which  is 
illustrated  by  Fajanism  of  the  old  religions)  to  its  extremities. 
And  further  in  detail  he  specifies  "  Churches  "  as  settled,  so  as 
to  have  in  them  a  doctrinal  tradition  of  some  standing,  "  in  the 
German  lands,"  "in  the  Spanish  lands,"  "among  the  Celts," 
and  in  the  East,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Lybia,  as  well  as  in  the 
central  region  of  the  (lioraan)  world. 

Justin  Martyr,  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
flourished  in  liorae  as  a  Christian  teacher  about  the  middle  of 
it,  and  must  have  known  the  state  of  Christianity  as  well  as 
any  man  then  in  the  world.  In  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the 
Jew,  the  record  of  a  real  debate  (held  at  Ephesus),  he  says 
(117):— 

For  there  is  absolutely  not  one  of  the  races  of  men,  whether 
barbarous  or  Greek,  or  by  whatever  name  they  are  called, — 
though  it  should  be  the  waggon-dwellers,  or  the  homeless,  or 
cattle-feeding  dwellers  in  tents, — among  whom  there  are  not 
being  offered  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  the  Father  and 
Maker  of  all  (the  universe)  in  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus. 

A¥e  shall  have  occasion  to  see  more  fully  what  constitutes 
a  strong  corroboration  of  these  statements  of  Christians,  in 
the  accounts  that  are  given  by  Pliny,  in  A.D.  110,  of  the 
Christians  of  Bithynia,  and  by  Tacitus,  of  the  persecution  of 
Christians  under  Nero  in  a.d.  64.  Pliny  was  proconsul  of 
Bithynia  at  the  time.  His  account  of  the  Christians  is  in  an 
official  letter  to  his  friend  and  emperor,  Trajan,  whose  answer 
(rescrijpt)  is  preserved.  What  he  describes  is  the  state  of 
things  into  which  he  had  to  make  judicial  inquiry,  as  respon- 
sible director  of  a  "  great  "  persecution,  in  which  he  not  only 
received  the  information  of  informers,  but  took  the  evidence 
of  Christians,  some  of  them  examined  by  torture.  His  report 
is,  that  the  new  religion  has  extended  through  the  whole 
province,   so    as    to    embrace    the    population    of    town   and 
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country   everywhere,   so    as    to   cause   an   almost  entire  dis- 
appearance   of    the    heathen    religion.       Tacitus,    the     great    /ii/v'*^A_ 
historian,  states  that — this  was  before  the  death  of  Paul — the  i  u  xiij^^U  X    "" 
number  of  those  in  the  city  of  Eome  found  ready  to  die  rather   i  ,L^    f^i 
than    deny    the    name    of    Christ  was    "  a    huge    multitude  "     i     a  fC  . 
(muUitudo  ingens).     There  were  so  many  of  them  put  to  death 
by  fire  alone  as  to  light  up  the  Crown  Gardens  as  with  torch- 
light, the  citizens  being  invited  to  the  "  sport  "  (1). 

Tacitus  and  Pliny  both  are  strongly  antipathetic  to  this 
"  superstition,"  especially  on  account  of  the  "  obstinacy  "  of 
the  Christians  in  adherence  to  their  profession  at  the  cost  of 
their  lives.  This  is  the  only  thing  they  have  to  say  against 
them.  Quite  plainly  they  do  not  in  the  least  understand 
them.  But  they  are  perfectly  well  able  to  count  them,  in 
estimating  the  magnitude  of  what  they  reckon  a  dangerons 
nuisance,  as  if  it  had  been  a  plague  of  dangerous  reptiles.  It 
is  startling  to  find  Christianity  in  such  force  at  Eome  within 
some  thirty  years  of  the  death  of  Christ.  But  perhaps  more 
impressive,  as  indicating  occupation  of  the  world  by  the  gospel, 
is  the  state  of  things  in  Bithynia,  The  conclusion  suggested 
by  this  is  corroborated  by  the  Scripture  history  of  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  and  by  what  is  found  in  general  history  of  the  third 
century,  when  Christianity  is  seen  blending  with  the  whole 
movement  of  the  life  of  the  world,  visibly  on  its  way  to 
transformation  of  that  world  into  a  Christendom. 

The  Apologies  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  that 
time,  though  not  then  considered  by  "  the  powers  "  of  the 
world  which  they  addressed,  still  show  to  us  that  the  Christian 
mind  of  the  time  was  keenly  exercised  about  the  original 
history  of  Christianity.  The  work  of  Celsus  (AXrjOrj^  X6yo<;) 
against  Christianity,  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  though  not  questioning,  but 
assuming,  the  historical  trustwortlTihe^s^  of~~the  Christmn 
records  of  the  origin  of  the  religion,  yet  shows  that,  in  order  _ 
to  vindication  of  it  against  assailants.  Christians  had  to  study 
its  original  character  closely  in  full  detail.  Witness  the  fact,  i  n  ^^/^tif 
that  the  olijections  made  by  Celsus,  and  answered  by  Origen,  ^, 

have  continued  to  be,  to  a  large  extent,  the   stock-in-trade   of  V' 

infidelity,  even  learned  infidelity,  down  to  this  day.      Scholars  \ 
like  Strauss  and  Eenan,  ambitious  to  be  distinguished  from 
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the  "  vulgar  rationalism  "  even  of  scholars,  may  not  wish  to 
have  it  generally  known  that  their  arrows  are  taken  from  the 
quiver  of  a  sort  of  second  century  Tom  Paine.  But  their 
grand  master  Baur,  in  the  deliberate  utterance  of  his  chair 
{Vorlesungen,  vol.  i.  p.  299,  a.d.  1865),  bears  witness,  "  That 
Origen's  book,  in  reproducing  the  work  of  Celsus,  has  con- 
tinued to  be  a  very  rich  storehouse  for  all  the  antagonists  of 
Christianity  even  to  the  most  recent  time.  It  is  truly  striking," 
he  remarks,  "  how  so  much  of  what  still  is  continually  alleged 
against  Christianity,  is  to  be  already  found  in  Celsus  almost 
in  the  same  form."  Thus  manifestly  the  age  of  apologetics 
must  have  been  exercised  earnestly  about  the  origin  of 
Christianity  in  the  age  immediately  preceding.  And  Apology 
was  not  the  only  exercise  of  Christian  mind  in  that  age  upon 
religion.  The  Apology  was  its  characteristic  contribution  to 
tlie  history  of  Cliristian  thought.  It  is  especially  through  its 
Apology  that  that  primitive  Christianity  speaks  to  the  genera- 
tions following.  And  the  primitive  apologetic  is  eagerly 
studied,  not  only  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  weight  of  its 
argument,  but  especially,  even  though  the  argument  should 
be  intrinsically  of  little  value,  on  account  of  its  illustration  of 
the  then  state  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  controversy  as  to  its 
truth.  There  thus,  as  we  saw,  may  arise  in  our  mind  an 
illusory  impression  of  the  character  of  the  life  of  that  period ; 
as  if  the  Christians  had  given  their  whole  strength  to  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  Apologies,  and  the  heathen 
"  powers  "  liad  been  very  much  occupied  with  consideration 
of  these  Apologies.  But,  in  fact,  the  Apology,  though  most 
notable  to  us  as  the  voice  which  has  come  to  our  ears  through 
the  ages  from  the  heart  of  the  Church  in  that  primitive  test- 
ing time,  represents  only  one  part  of  the  life  which  was  in 
that  heart.  And  the  life  of  Christianity  in  the  second  century 
was  sustained  by  believing  knowledge  of  what  had  come  into 
the  world  in  the  first.  That  "  power  and  coming  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  (2  Pet.  i.  16)  was  to  the  Christianity  of  the 
second  century  the  very  sum  of  all  its  life,  the  sunlike  foun- 
tain of  all  that  movement,  of  thought  and  feeling  and  action, 
which  was  as  a  wondrous  new  spring  of  life  among  mankind. 
The  Christian  mind  dwelt  in  that  recent  past,  so  near,  with  a 
concentrated  fulness  and  exclusiveness  of  devotional  contera- 
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plation  and  devoutly  exercised  thought,  which  can  be  compared 
only  to  Israel's  recollection  of  the  exodus  during  the  sojourn 
in  the  wilderness.  Hesterni  sumus  thus  meant  most  vividly 
fresh  recollection  of  that  origin  as  a  thing  of  yesterday. 

There  has  also  to  be  considered,  what  is  represented  by  the 
expression  "  catholic "  in  the  testimony  we  have  cited  from 
Irenffius, — the  solidarity,  the  conscious  unity,  of  a  Christian 
mind  throughout  the  world  in  that  age.     We  cannot  too  often     . 
recall  the  illustrations  to  mind.     The  Christians  of  Gaul  send    / 
a  public  letter  about  their  persecution  to  those  of  Asia  and 
Phrygia,  as  to  brethren  of  the  same  household.     Polycarp,  at 
whose  feet  one  of  those  Christians  has  learned,  wrote  to  the 
Philippians  from  Smyrna,  and  Clement  of  Piome  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians,  as  one  with  them  in  the  faith,  and  sharing  with 
them  in  the  noble  inheritance  of  Paul's  Epistles  to  those  com- 
munities.     Even   when   Irenseus    falls    into    a   weakness    of 
fancifulness  in  his  reasons  why  the   number  of  the  Gospels 
should  have  been  made  exactly  four,  he  is  yet — as  a  feather 
showing  how  the  wind  blows — strong  for  our  purpose  through   j 
that  very  weakness,  demonstrating  the  notoriety  of  the  fact  j 
that  the  number  of  the  Gospels  is,  and  always  has  been,  exactly   j 
four,  as  the  number  of  the  Commandments  is  exactly  ten.      It 
has  been  noted  as  remarkable,  that  a  professed  scholar  like 
Penan,  inquiring  as  to  the  primitive  history  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  should  have  ignored  the  office  and  action,  for  the   I 
recognition  and  the  preservation   of  those  Scriptures,  of  the 
Christian  Church.     That   is  an  "  historical "  criticism  which 
leaves    out    of  the  scale  of   its  judgment  by  far  the   most 
important  historical  material  for  judgment  in  the  case. 

In  the  relative  history  of  those  Scriptures  the  commanding 
fact  is,  that  they  were  custodied  in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian 
community,  well  qualified  and  organised  for  such  a  trust. 
They  were  cherished  by  the  Church  as  her  one  (KecfxijXiov) 
peculiar  treasure,  her  one  inheritance  from  the  first  century, 
placed  in  her  keeping  for  all  future  generations.  In  relation 
to  this  trust,  the  Christian  mind  of  that  age  was  one  great 
comprehensive  organism,  like  a  world-wide  nd  of  living  souls, 
eagerly  and  keenly  appreciative,  devotedly  retentive  in  love, 
as  to  the  sacred  fountain  of  men's  daily  life  in  (iod.  A  com- 
mentator   on    Justinian's    Institutes,    who    should   ignore   the 
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existence  of  the  Eoraan  Empire,  would  not  be  much  esteemed 
as  an  "  historical  "  critic  of  the  Eoman  law.  And  he  deserves 
to  fail  in  the  search  for  gold,  who  neglects  that  pavement 
which  is  constructed  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  "  race,"  with 
appliances  mechanical  and  chemical,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  intercepting,  collecting,  and  retaining  the  precious  metal  ; 
and  who  seeks  it  only  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the  "  race,"  or 
in  the  "  tailings  "  of  mud  accumulated  at  the  end  of  it. 

In  relation  to  the  Scriptures,  the  strong,  flexible  organisa- 
tion under  elders  or  bishops  and  deacons,  with  a  distinct 
order  of  public  teachers,  which  we  see  coming  into  existence 
in  the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  is  very  important.  But 
perhaps  more  important  is  the  complete  absence  of  the  mere 
officialism  of  "  Churchianity  "  from  the  Christian  life  of  that 
age.  The  heart  of  the  whole  Christian  community  was  in 
every  part  of  the  movement.  And  the  measure  of  realisation 
which  for  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry  can  easily  be  attained, 
as  to  the  nature  of  that  movement,  so  that  we  shall  know  and 
feel  that  we  are  at  home  there,  is  very  great.  For  that  organic 
unity  of  Christian  mind  which  extended  over  the  second 
century  has  really  extended  down  into  our  time.  That 
which  makes  the  Thames  at  London  and  the  Seine  at  Paris 
is,  after  all,  not  pollution,  but  water.  And  by  means  of 
aqueducts  the  pure  element  can  be  brought  to  those  cities 
from  the  fountains.  We  have  such  aqueducts  in  the  litera- 
ture and  other  authentic  monuments  of  the  second  century 
itself,  which  have  reached  us.  Thus,  in  any  generation,  a 
child  that  has  learned  the  Apostolic  Creed  by  heart  has  in 
his  mind  the  deepest  thought  regarding  the  substance  of 
Christian  revelation  that  lived  in  the  Christian  heart  of  that 
century.  And  notwithstanding  pollutions,  primitive  Chris- 
tianity has  come  down  as  a  great  stream,  in  unbroken 
continuity,  like  that  of  the  Thames  or  the  Seine,  through  the 
ages  of  Christian  history  in  the  world. 

America  is  distant  from  Britain  as  many  thousands  of 
miles  as  there  are  centuries  between  us  and  the  primitive  age 
of  apologetics.  But  a  Briton  can  to  a  large  extent  place 
himself  at  home  in  Anglo-Saxon  America  by  means  of  tele- 
graphic and  other  communications  from  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
And  for  comprehension  of  such  intimations  he  is  qualified  by 
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a  sympathetic  intelligence  arising  out  of  kinsmanship,  and  a 
basis  of  Anglo-Saxon  life  rooted  in  history,  which  he  has  in 
common  with  residents  in  that  fur  land,  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  and  from  Halifax  to  New  Orleans.  The  basis 
of  historical  Christian  life  and  thought,  which  Christians  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  in  common  with  those  of  the 
second, — a  communion  reaching  (Heb.  xi.-xii.)  as  far  as 
righteous  Abel  beyond  the  Flood, — is  much  more  profoundly 
vital  and  comprehensive  than  an}^  that  can  arise  out  of  the 
temporal  political  relationships  of  mankind.  And,  while  the 
extant  monuments  of  the  second  century  give  us,  for  study  of 
the  first,  an  advantage  like  that  which  residence  in  the  United 
States  would  give  us  for  study  of  the  Am.erican  Eevolution, 
the  nearness  of  the  second  century  to  the  primaeval  Christi- 
anity places  us  as  an  Englishman,  inquiring  into  the  settlement 
in  our  time  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  wovdd  be  placed  by 
residence  in  Melbourne,  the  capital  of  that  colony.  For, 
indeed,  the  second -century  Christianity  is  the  first -century 
Christianity,  after  it  has  taken  one  step  from  the  threshold , 
of  its  original  home  in  time. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  KELIGION  OUTWAKDLY,  OVERCOMING  THE  WORLD. 

Sec.  1.   Outline. 

IN  the  second  century,  the  world-empire  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
majestic  image  had  become  thoroughly  established  in 
strength  upon  its  iron  feet.  The  Roman  power  was  consoli- 
dated, as  it  never  had  been  before,  in  a  compact  strength  of 
greatness  which  it  never  possessed  again.  It  had  as  emperors 
in  that  century  a  succession  of  really  great  magistrates,  such 
as  has  not  appeared  in  one  state  within  a  like  period  in  any 
other  epoch  of  human  history.  The  world's  heritages  of  older 
civilisation  were  now  collected,  the  Egyptian,  the  Babylonian, 
the  Medo-Persian,  the  Grseco-Macedonian,  within  the  domain 
of  Rome.  There  was  embraced  in  that  domain  a  new  world, 
to  the  west  and  north  of  Europe,  which,  by  the  more  ancient 
empires,  had  not  been  so  much  as  known,  or  had  been  but 
barely  heard  of.  And  all  was  organised  and  wielded  by  the 
Roman  strength,  in  a  civilisation  distinctively  of  disciplined 
force  and  law,  as  compared  with  which  the  strength  of  earlier 
empires  had  been  only  as  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass  (Egypt,  when 
tried,  had  proved  to  be  but  a  "  broken  reed ").  The  chief 
magistrate  of  this  fourth  monarchy  was  worshipped  as  a  deity 
on  earth, — perhaps  more  sincerely,  as  an  omnipresent  reality 
of  power  for  good  or  evil,  than  any  of  the  unseen  "  gods  "  of 
heathenism  in  the  world. 

That  image,  so  established,  was  (Dan.  ii.  31—34)  smitten 
on  its  feet,  that  were  of  iron  and  of  clay,  so  that  the  iron,  the 
clay,  the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold  were  broken  to  pieces 
together,  and  became  as  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing- 
floor,  and  the  wind  carried  them  away,  that   no  place   was 


1^  found  for  them.      The  utter  demolition  was  by  means  of  a 
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shapeless  tliinnj,  a  stone  cut  out  without  hands,  which  became 
a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth.  Christianity 
was  that  shapeless  thing.  It  began  with  a  young  carpenter 
in  Palestine,  who  was  crucified  there  at  the  instance  of  his 
own  people,  in  his  early  prime  of  life.  It  went  on  after  his 
death  in  an  obscure  society  of  his  followers,  under  some 
fishermen,  a  publican,  and  later  on  a  tent-maker.  And  it 
overcame  the  world,  in  that  greatest  of  world  empires ;  and 
filled  the  whole  earth,  so  that  Christendom,  the  fifth  monarchy, 
is  another  name  for  that  power  which  now  visibly  has  no  rival 
among  mankind,  in  its  movement  toward  the  completion  of 
supremacy  on  earth.  Julian's  dying  utterance,  "  Galilean, 
thou  hast  conquered,"  was  a  true  confession,  that  the  old 
empire  of  heathenism  had  gone  for  ever  from  the  world,  and 
that  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  was  established  upon  earth  as 
immovably  as  the  stars  are  in  the  firmament. 

The  word j^ngan,  which  natively  meant  "villager"  or  "rustic," 
thus  came  into  a  new  use ;  which  meant  that  the  old  super- 
stitions would  now  no  longer  live,  except  in  the  half-believing 
imagination  of  country  people,  perhaps — like  our  "  spiritual- 
ism " — retaining  a  malignant  potency  of  delusion  in  excitable 
organisations  without  power  of  solid  belief.      Ikit  in  reality  of 
power  in  the  open  air  of  man's  life,  "  the  religions"  were  gone, 
or  effete,  unless  among  "  barbarians  from  the  north,"  in  whose 
mind  they  were  destined  to   perish   in  the  south,  like  snows 
that  have  wandered  into  the  sun.     "  The  gods "  were  dead, 
the  oracles  were  dumb,  the  idols  were  cast  unto  the  owls  and       r^ 
the  bats.      The  idolatries  were  coming  to  be  antiquated  hob-    ^ 
goblins  of  which  the  remembered  life  was  now  only  a  faint      3^ 
abhorrence.      Those  grand  imposing  "  religions  "   of  the  great      "' 
historical  peoples,  which  but  yesterday  had  filled  the  w^orld,    v^ 
and  towered  up  to  heaven,  were  vanished  completely,  so  as  to   _^ 
have   left  no   trace   except    in  the  memory  of  antiquarians.      >^ 
IS'ot  one  of  their  gods  is  now  so  much  as  disbelieved  in  by    — 
any  creature  under  heaven.      Whether  a  new  paganism  might 
not  arise  within  the  Church,  out  of  that  worldliness  which   is 
the  paganism  of  the  heart,  the  dying  Apostate  may  not  have 
asked  himself. 

Philosophy  had  not  shown  itself  much  in  the  real  campaign, 
as   claiming  an  empire  of  the   mind  exclusive  of  this    new 
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wisdom  of  God,  except  in  alliance  with  worldly  powers,  until 
Christianity  came  to  be  the  winning  side,  when  philosophy 
went  over  to  Christianity.  When  it  became  Christian,  some 
thought  that  its  riches  had  become  Egyptian  spoils,  adorn- 
ments (avaOrjfxaTo)  for  the  temple  of  God.  But  it  early  began 
to  be  feared  by  earnest  believers  that,  while  ostensibly  philo- 
sophy was  Christianised, really  Christianity  was  being  paganised ; 
seeing  that  even  Christian  teachers  were  coming  to  be,  while 
Christian  in  word,  pagan  in  thought :  'x^pio-TLavi^ovao  /xev  rf} 
(f)(ovfj,  Tolq  Se  Soy/jiacTiv  'EWrjvi^ovac  (Socrates,  Hist.  Ecdcs. 
i.  22).  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  (Cob  ii.  8)  philosophy 
was  to  become  a  spoiler  of  the  Christians,  "through  vain 
deceit,  after  the  traditions  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  this 
world,  and  not  after  Christ."  We  know  that  there  was  no  fatal 
necessity  of  this ;  for  there  were  philosophers  who  became 
Christian  when  Christianity  was  toilsome  and  perilous ;  and 
/  there  has  been  a  truly  Christian  philosophy  : — the  greatest  of 
\  commentators  on  Aristotle  was  Thomas  Aquinas,  "  the  angel 
of  the  schools."  But  there  was  a  possibility  of  that  "  spoiling." 
J  There  has  been    a    nominally    Christian    rationalism    which 

\j  means,  more  or  less,  complete  rejection  of  supernaturalism  in 

^  J  revelation   and  in  redemption ;    and  immediately  after  Con- 

J  stantine's  accession,  the  first  Oecumenical  Council  (a.d.  325) 

>^  had  to  deal  with  a  doctrine  which  implies  that  the  Redeemer 

'*^  is  not  true  God.     But  at  the  time  of  his  accession  (a.d.  313) 

^'        there  was  no  such  remaining  opposition  of  avowedly  heathen 
J-  /       })hilosophy  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  the  general  fact,  that 
[y  ^  Christianity  had  now  come  into  command  of  the  world. 

That  fact  was  not  made  by  Constantine,  but  found  by  him 
and  used  by  him.  His  dream  or  vision  of  the  cross,  with  its 
Tovrcp  viKd'i,  hoc  vinccs,  "  Be  victor  through  this,"  may,  like 
Nebuchadnezzar's  great  tree  which  overspread  the  earth,  have 
been  a  distinct  presentation  to  his  mind  in  the  night,  of  what 
he  had  obscurely  perceived  or  divined  through  the  day.  To 
his  political  insight  it  may  have  appeared  that,  in  the  then 
precarious  balance  of  forces  in  the  empire,  Christianity  might 
be  that  which  could  be  employed  to  turn  the  scale  in  his 
favour ;  so  that  his  acceptance  of  the  cross  may  have  been  a 
sample  of  "  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder."  What 
affects  our  inquiry  is  the  fact  that,  at  this  momentous  crisis 
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for  all  time,  the  new  religion  had  come  to  be,  not  only  a  con-\  /.  / 
siderable  force,  but  really  the  only  considerable  vital  force  in  /  '  r ' 
the  empire  of  the  world. 

The  army  is  not  a  vital  force,  but  a  weapon,  to  be  wielded 
by  him  who  holds  the  nation's  force  of  mind.     And  when 
Constantine  made  his  fateful  choice,  the  Christians  really  were 
a  vital  force.      Though  they  still  were  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  population,  and  were  not  organised  into  the  force- 
ful unity  of  a  political  "  state  within  the  state,"  yet  they  were 
everywhere    in    some    strength    of    numbers    and    influence. 
Over  all  they  were  very  numerous.      They  were  of  one  heart  I  v^      r      . 
and  one  mind  in  a  great  public  interest,  which  depended  on  |  '^ 
the  course  of  political  action  at  this  crisis.      They  were  indi-    'yAa'UA-%y>AA 
vidually  intelligent,  energetic,  enterprising,  as  if  a  new  race  of 
men  had  appeared  upon  earth  in  a  degenerate  mankind.     And 
from  generations  of  fiery  trial  they  had  contracted  a  disciplined       ^ 
habit  of  "  enduring  as  in  sight  of  the  invisible  God  " — shrink-  /  U  H-^t^r^^ 
ing  from  no  peril,  and  fainting  under  no  toil.      In  such  a  case, 
"_oue  man  shall  chase  a  thousand."     The  faith  which  was  in 
them,  though  it  should  have  been  theologically  a  delusion, 
was  fitted  to  be  effectively  the  victory  which  overcometh  the 
world.     And  that  was  the  thing  which  put  it  in  the  power  of  \ 
him,  who  had  the  Christians  on  his  side,  to  become  the  world's    / 
commander. 

Constantine's  accession  was  the  erection  of  a  trophy ;  but 
the  victory  had  been  virtually  achieved  long  before ;  and  the  luf^ 
real  strain  of  battle  was  in  the  second  century.  In  the  third 
century  there  were  fierce  persecutions  of  the  new  religion, 
with  deliberate  endeavours  to  destroy  it  from  the  earth.  But 
the  attempt,  when  made,  was  all  but  confessedly  in  desperation  ; 
like  the  violence  of  a  demon  that  is  being  cast  out  of  possession. 
Tertullian  saw  the  beginning  of  the  end  when  he  cried,  You 
will  not  hear  us,  because  you  fear  that  if  you  listened  you 
should  feel  constrained  to  approve  what  you  are  resolved  to 
destroy.  If  that  was  so,  they  must  have  begun  to  feel  that 
they  were  fighting  against  God.  Much  more,  at  a  later  time, 
say  fifty  years  after,  at  the  time  of  another  "  great "  African 
persecution.  In  Carthage  again  there  is  persecution,  and 
many  suffer  death,  one  of  whom,  at  last,  is  the  famous  states- 
man  Bishop   Cyprian.       But  that    bishop,    though    overcome, 
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was  formidable  to  Imperial  Itome.  And  the  religion  is  now  so 
deeply  and  widely  rooted  in  the  land,  that  her  armed  violence 
of  legions  can  no  more  avail  for  extirpation  of  it  than  a  wind- 
storm could  avail  for  extirpation  of  the  spring.  There  is 
persecution  also  at  Alexandria,  the  second  city  in  the  world. 
But  there  Christianity  has  attained  to  such  maturity  of 
strength,  that  its  theological  school  has  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. Origen,  at  this  time  a  teacher  there,  we  have  heard  of 
as  the  most  celebrated  scholar  of  his  age.  As  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  ordinary  Christians,  the  temper  of  their  faith  has  been 
evinced,  e.g.  by  the  response  that  was  made  to  a  proclama- 
tion, that  those  who  are  Christians  should  come  forward 
openly,  when  the  whole  population  of  a  city  or  a  region  came 
forward  to  make  open  profession  at  the  peril  of  life ;  and  not 
less  significantly  by  the  formidable  schism,  which  was  occa- 
sioned in  the  Church  by  many  Christians  resolving  that  no 
man  who  shrank  from  confession  at  the  peril  of  his  life  should 
ever  again  be  owned  as  a  Christian.  By  this  time,  at  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  the  endeavour  to  suppress  Christi- 
anity by  force,  even  all  the  giant  power  of  Eome,  had  become 
really  and  sensibly  hopeless.  The  Christians  had  become  not 
only  great  in  number,  and  powerful  through  intelligence,  but 
through  influence  of  character  were  now  coming  to  be  under- 
stood. Their  "  endurance  "  of  persecutions  had  brought  into 
view  the  existence  in  their  cause  of  a  qnritual  force,  tran- 
scendental in  its  nature,  against  which  all  temporal  policy  and 
weapons  were  perceptibly  futile,  as  an  army  would  be  power- 
less against  the  winds  and  the  light. 

When  we  think  of  human  sufferings  in  persecution,  we 
ought  not  to  forget  the  sufferings  of  the  persecutors.  The 
spirit  of  tlie  book,  De  Mortibus  Fersecutoriim,  which  appeared 
only  when  the  long-protracted  agony  was  near  its  close,  a 
spirit  of  willingness  to  see  persecutors  followed  by  manifest 
vengeance  of  God,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  shared  by  the 
Christians  of  the  earlier  time.  And  we  ought  to  remember 
that  the  persecutors  may  have  suffered  very  cruelly  through 
inward  operation  of  the  feelings  which  broke  out  in  persecut- 
ing, such  as  a  panic  rage  of  terror,  with  mistaken  conscience 
toward  God.  Such  a  terror  went  before  Israel's  conquest  of 
Canaan  (Deut.  vii.  20;  Josh.  xxiv.   12), — the  very  heart  of 
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heathenism  failinf;'  it  for  fear.      Ijcfore  Christ  came,  a  vacrue      ^     *"" 
anticipation   had  arisen  in   the  East   that    one    appearing   in  r 

Judea  was  to  attain  to   sovereignty  of   the  worhl.     A   pre-      ^     >^ 
sentiment  of  doom,  in  the  spirit  of  Pilate's  wife's  dream,  may      ^      ". 
early  have  begun  to  be  as  a  shadow  npon  the  heart  of  heathen    T^    "^ 
"  powers."       A  premonitory   instinct   of  divination   that   the       ^     kl 
cause  was  lost,  destined  to  perish  before  this  new  advancing 
power,  may  liave  occasioned  a  gloomy  desperation  in  view  of 
that  advancing,  snch  as  had  never  been  seen  before,  irresistible  , 
as  the  progress  of  the  spring ;  advancing  with  a  power  appar-      to   ^=- 
ently   illimitable,   as    that   of    those    elemental   forces    which      ^   j-^- 
heave  in  the  earthquake  and  smite  in  the  thunderbolt.      The      l^^i:^     j 
very  ferocity  of  the  later  persecutions  may  have  been  inspired      ~  4 

by  such  desperation,  fierce  because  helpless,  in  the  endeavour   ^      5 
to  conceal  itself  by  violence ;  the  fury  of  a  blind  Polyphemus  -^     '^-    - 
in  bewilderment  of  impotency  ;  the  fierceness  of  a  panic  terror,  ^ 

as  when  a  householder  on  his  threshold  frantically  battles 
against  the  entrance  of  a  malady  that  is  worse  than  deatli, 
while  in  his  heart  he  knows  he  can  do  nothing  to  protect  his 
loved  ones  from  the  invading  plague.  Christians  enduring 
persecution  were  the  anvil,  and  heathens  inflicting  it  were  the 
hammer  :  the  anvil  was  not  broken,  but  the  hammer  was  ; 
and  there  no  doubt  was  cruel  suffering  in  the  infliction  as 
well  as  in  the  enduring  of  the  stroke. 

The  real  strain  of  battle  was  in  the  second  century  ;  because 
in  that  century  heathenism  was  not  hopeless  in  its  heart,  and 
Christianity,  a  Hercules  in  infancy,  had  not  yet  made  full 
proof  of  its  own  invincible  power  of  endurance.  P)Ut  far  back 
in  the  first  century  there  had  been  a  precursory  trial  of 
strength,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  impending  warfare  of  the 
persecutions  was  brought  with  startling  vividness  into  view. 
Tacitus,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  moral  historical  paint- 
ing, appears  to  have  thrown  the  whole  force  of  his  genius  into 
his  delineation  of  the  monster  Emperor  Nero's  reign,  in 
which  every  whisper  seems  even  now  to  have  distinctness  of 
thrilling  horror  for  mankind.  And  in  his  grand  picture  of 
that  reign,  the  most  memorably  startling  detail  is  that  of  the 
great  fire  by  which  Piome  was  all  but  destroyed.  There  was 
a  suspicion  that  the  fire  was  really  kindled  in  a  mad  freak  by 
the  Emperor.      And  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  threw  the 
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suspicion  of  incendiarism  on  the  Christians,  in  order  to  turn 
it  aside  from  himself,  Tacitus  depicts  their  suffering  as 
follows  {Annal.  xv.  44) : — 

He  ascribes  the  Christians'  endurance  to  "  obstinacy,"  which 
he  accounts  for  by  their  being,  on  principle,  enemies  of  man- 
kind. Waxing  theological,  because  his  grand  picture  needs 
deep  colouring  liere,  he  speaks  of  their  religion  as  a  "  pernicious 
superstition."  Dropping  into  history,  he  intimates  that  the 
movement,  beginning  in  Judea,  was  at  first  repressed,  but 
broke  out  again,  and  travelled  not  only  over  Judea,  but  through 
the  world,  and  even  through  all  Eome  (not  the  Jewish  quarter 
merely) ;  so  that,  upon  information  of  those  first  apprehended, 
a  huge  multitude  {midtitudo  ingcns)  were  convicted.  Their 
death  punishment  included  mocking  tortures,  some  being 
covered  with  skins  of  animals  to  induce  the  savage  beasts 
to  rend  them  ;  some  crucified  ;  some  burned  to  death  ; — the 
night  was  made  luminous  for  "  sports  "  to  the  people  in  the 
imperial  gardens,  with  tlie  flames  of  Christian  torture. 

Such  was  the  first  of  the  "great"  persecutions  (a.d.  64),  in 
the  continuance  of  which,  as  we  saw,  it  is  understood  that 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  probably  Peter,  suffered  martyrdom. 
Hitherto,  though  there  had  been  local  persecutions,  and  rab- 
hliugs  by  the  populace  in  the  interest  of  the  world's  religions, 
the  empire  had  not  distinctly  taken  cognisance  of  Christianity 
as  anything  but  a  new  movement  of  Judaism.  In  this 
Neronian  persecution  it  was,  for  the  first  time  on  the 
empire's  part,  dealt  with  in  clear  distinctness  as  a  new 
religion  of  Christ.  And  this  first  "  great "  persecution,  on 
the  part  of  the  world  empire,  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the 
world's  declaration  of  war  to  the  death  against  Christianity, 
in  a  dreadful  act  of  hostility  to  be  followed  up  by  others 
from  generation  to  generation,  until  the  new  religion  had  so 
far  made  way  to  victory  definitive  that  the  empire  became 
professedly  a  Christendom  or  domain  of  Christ  (cp.  Piev.  xi.  15). 

In  connection  with  that  warfare,  we  must  remember  that 
in  course  of  it  the  persecuting  world  itself  was  being  brought 
into  obedience  of  the  faith.  A  circumstance  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  sliows  that  the  violence,  by  Nero  intended  for  direct- 
ing popular  hatred  against  the  Christians,  so  far  not  only 
missed  its  mark,  but  frustrated  liis  purpose,  by  occasioning 
sympathy ;  the  people,  he  says,  reflecting  that  it  was  sad  that 
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suffering  so  dire  should  be  inflicted  for  the  cruel  pleasure  of 
one  man.  The  stedfast  endurance  of  the  martyrs,  men 
ordinarily  of  humblest  condition,  and  in  some  cases  even 
women,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  children,  in  undergoing  death 
most  frightful  for  the  "  name  "  of  Christ,  was  an  argument 
that  must  have  reached  many  hearts  with  the  impression 
that  here  was  a  new  spiritual  power  in  the  life  of  mankind 
as  of  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world.  And  such  impression, 
working  conviction,  might  bring  about  conversion  through 
leading  to  inquiry  and  so  to  ascertainment  of  the  truth.  So, 
in  fact,  it  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  the  blood  of  martyrs  is 
the  seed  of  the  Church.  Along  with  the  infamy  of  that 
liorrible  torchlight  in  the  public  gardens  of  Eome,  there  in 
the  heart  of  its  empire,  there  shone  upon  the  world  the  new 
light  of  true  life  to  mankind,  from  the  faith  and  hope  and 
love  that  sustained  the  martyrs  in  their  strange  unearthly 
"  endurance  "  (vTrofiovt],  the  iST  .T.  for  "  patience  "). 

In  the  narrative,  and  still  more  in  the  comment  of  the 
historian,  we  see  a  first  illustration  of  that  strange  mis- 
apprehension of  the  nature  of  this  new  religion,  which  all 
through  the  history  of  its  warfare  has  been  a  presumptive 
evidence  of  its  unworldliness,  and  a  clear  proof  of  the 
worldliness  of  the  world  as  "  lying  in  wickedness."  The 
people,  though  perhaps  damped  for  a  moment  by  the  view 
of  human  suffering,  and  appalled  by  the  terrific  manifestation 
of  a  tyrant's  power  to  inflict  it  at  his  pleasure,  yet  took  part 
in  the  "sport."  Not  long  after,  a  poet  (Martial,  Ujni/r.  x.  5) 
could  serve  up  the  recollection  of  the  most  frightlul  of  the 
tortures  as  a  seasoning  of  his  melodious  verse  for  the  jaded 
appetite  of  the  refined, — 

]\^am  cum  dicatur,  tunkd  presnite  molesid,  etc., — 

where  the  tunicd  raolestd  is  understood  to  mean  the  oil- 
soaked  garment  by  means  of  which  the  torture  of  innocent 
men  became  a  torchlight  for  popular  entertainment.  Among 
the  mass  of  the  people,  the  cry  of  Christianos  ad  koncs  ("  to 
the  lions  with  the  Christians ! ")  by  and  by  came  to  be  heard 
at  Eome  like  their  panes  ct  circenccs  ("  bread  and  sports  "). 
The  loafing  mendicants  of  the  empire,  idle,  seedy  patriots  of  the 
street  corner,  whose  voice  was  thus  lifted  up,  were  not  of  the 
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true  breed  of  old  lioman  citizenship,  but  a  scum  of  humanity 
collecting  in  that  corruption  which  perhaps  was  not  a  fair 
sample  of  the  world  even  as  "  lying  in  the  wicked  one."  But 
all  over  the  empire,  through  a  series  of  generations,  the  masses 
of  the  people  were  often  found  to  be  in  persecuting  rage  in 
advance  of  the  magistrate,  and  to  be  ready  to  supplement  his 
regulated  industry  by  the  violence  of  their  rabbling,  pillaging, 
murdering,  and  worse  outrage,  where  they  were  let  loose  to 
have  their  own  way  of  serving  the  gods.  It  was  not  in  Eome 
only  that  the  populace  was  found  offering  this  worship,  and 
working  out  that  heathenish  righteousness,  while  gratifying 
the  personal  lusts  of  crvielty  and  greed.  The  spirit  of  the 
original  "  Crucify  him !  crucify  him ! "  was  by  a  grand 
experiment  shown  to  be  ruling  in  the  heart  of  the  whole 
world,  while  the  persecuted  Christians  were  in  the  darkness 
of  that  world  "  blameless  and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God  .  .  . 
shining  as  lights,  holding  forth  the  word  of  life  "  (Phil.  ii.  15). 

Tacitus  was  a  really  great  master  of  history,  and  especially 
of  moral  criticism  in  historical  representation.  But  his  repre- 
sentation of  this  matter  is  a  memorably  impressive  illustration 
of  the  statement,  "  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God." 
The  mere  monstrosity  of  cruelty  was  not,  in  Nero's  reign,  the 
specialty,  for  a  philosophical  historian,  of  that  startling  event. 
The  amazing  thing  was  the  endurance  of  such  suffering  by  "  a 
huge  multitude  "  of  ordinary  human  beings  on  behalf  of  their 
religion.  Yet  the  religion,  which  has  by  mankind  been  found 
to  be  a  love-light  of  heaven  for  new  life  of  purity  and  happi- 
ness to  men,  was  to  this  masterly  historian's  apprehension 
only  a  vile  malignant  superstition  invincibly  "  obstinate " 
through  having,  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  of  it,  a  principle 
of  hatred  to  mankind  ! 

It  is  curiously  significant  that  in  his  moral  reasoning  at 
this  vital  point  there  is  a  strange  incoherence,  as  if  he  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  of  really  thinking  what  he  says,  but 
had,  for  the  sake  of  saying  something  striking,  adding  an 
impressive  touch  to  his  grand  historical  picture,  jumbled 
together  in  his  ostensibly  judicial  utterance  the  contradictory 
gossipings  of  two  idlers  whom  he  has  listened  to  successively 
in  passing  on  the  street.  Nero,  accepting  the  calumny,  that 
the   Christians   were   haters    of   mankind,    might   reason   co- 
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herently  —  though    overstrainedly  —  toward    the   conclusion, 

that   consequently   they   had  burned  Itome.      But  the  great 

historian's   representation    is   that,  in    consequence    of   their 

liatred  of  mankind,  they  persisted,  witli  invincible  obstinacy, 

in  burning — themselves  !     In  other  words,  the  great  historian 

liere  is  blind.      Yet  tlie  real  nature  of  the  religion  could   by 

this  time  be  easily  ascertained  by  him.      His  friends  Pliny 

and  Trajan  are  in  correspondence  about  that  very  matter  as 

under  judicial  investigation  in  Bithynia.      All  three  of  them 

might,  without  being  very  aged  men,  have  in  their  early  life 

lieard  the  religion  expounded  at  Eorae  by  one  who  gave  his 

life  for  it,  and  was  far  the  greatest  man  that  Rome  has  ever 

seen.      During  the   half-century   that  has   intervened,   Paul's 

Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  and   other   Christian   writings,  have 

been  before  the  public,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  luive  no 

desire    to    hide  their    principles  or   practices  "  in   a   corner " 

(Acts  xxvi.  26).     The  "huge  multitude"  of  Xero's  victims 

nmst   now  have  abundantly  numerous   successors  in   Pome, 

whom  the  historian  passes  every  day   upon  the  street,  and 

any  one  of  whom  (cp.  1  Pet.  iii.  15)  would  gladly  give  him 

correct  information.      Yet,  of  real  information  he  manifestly 

has    nothing.       Of   real   historical   insight   he,   in    this   case, 

appears    to    be    simply   incapable.       And    he    is   no   vulgar 

slanderer,   who   might   be   expected   to    echo    mere    popular      ^       a        ._^ 

rumours  about  a  "  sect  everywhere  spoken  against."     He  is,    y^j^    ^f 

according  to  his  lights,  a  just  man  of  the  very  highest  ability,    '^fU>i  ^  ^^j 

.•mdT^notable  for  a  lofty  scorn  of  wrong. The  suggestion  thus  v-f^^-^  ^f X^  - 

is  pressed  upon  us  by  himself,  that  in  relation  to  this  thing   /O  A.^^ 

the  light  which  is  in  him  is  darkness,  and  that  his  blindness      /     /    / 
toward  it  is  worldliness  (2  Cor.  iv.  -1),  evincing  a  new  nature  ^y^/*<'^'>*^ 
of  this  thing  as  unworldly. 

Gibbon  {Decline  and  Fall)  has  a  jaunty  generalisation  to 
the  effect,  tliat  all  the  religions  were  regarded  by  the  peoples 
as  equally  true,  by  tlie  philosophers  as  equally  false,  and  by 
the  magistrates  as  equally  useful.  We  may  observe  generally, 
tliat  what  this  philosophical  historian  really  says,  in  the  famous 
chapter  in  which  he  endeavours  to  account  for  the  success  of 
Christianity  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  not  of  God,  is  in 
effect  only,  in  a  grandiose  way,  under  a  variety  of  heads, 
that    "  there    is    nothing    so    successful    as    success."       His 
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"  secondary  causes  "  of  tlie  success  are,  upon  close  inspection, 

seen  to  have  no  light  of  explanation  in  them  excepting  on 

the  view,  that  Christianity  has  already  succeeded  in  making 

itself  a  force,  resistless  as  the  sunshine,  in  the  heart  and  life 

of  men.     And  the  jaunty  generalisation  we  have  cited  has  in 

it  an  incoherence  like  that  of  Tacitus. 

.  I       First,  if  the  peoples  believed  all  the  religions  to  be  true, 

A  J  and  the  magistrates  believed  them  all  to  be  useful,  why  did 

I    p  ^  I  the  peoples  and  the  magistrates  combine  in  persecuting  this 

]lil^^^      1  religion  to  the  death?     As  for  the  philosophers,  we  need  not 

f  here  inquire :  with  some  exceptions  which  will  be  considered 

by  us  in  due  time,  their  part  in  that  great  campaign,  of  the 

I  world's  life  in  the  truth,  did  not  go  beyond  a  sort  of  skirmish- 

Jj  '         I  ing  light-horsemanship,  keeping  well  out  of  the  way  of  fire, 

/^       j  and  other  possibility  of  harm  to  their  skins.      But,  second,  if 

the  philosophers  believed  all  the  religions  to  be  false,  and  the 

magistrates  believed  them  to  be  useful, — that  is  to  say,  did. 

not  believe  them, — then   how  can  it   be    that    the   peoples 

believed  them  to  be  true  ? 

The  "  philosophers "  were  the  recognised  exponents  and 
guides  of  enlightened  opinion  among  mankind ;  the  only 
public  instructors,  whether  in  lectures,  or  through  dramatic 
representations,  or  in  books.  They  were  in  place  of  all  that 
Ave  have  in  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  the  platform.  They 
were  the  peoples,  thinking,  or  trying  to  think,  speculatively, 
for  the  formation  of  right  opinion  about  things.  And  the 
magistrates  ^vere  the  peoples,  thinking,  or  trying  to  think,  prac- 
tically, for  guidance  to  right  administration  of  public  affairs. 

Gibbon's  generalisation  is  thus  historically  a  flimsy  mistake, 
as  well  as  effectively  fallacious  if  not  sophistical.  In  the 
populations  to  which  the  gospel  came  there  was  a  real 
"  solidarity,"  such  that  (cp.  Ps.  ii.  1,  etc.)  in  them  we  see 
"  the  world,"  of  mankind  as  it  then  was,  brought  into  contact 
with  the  religion  of  Christ ;  so  that  the  population  in  all  its 
classes  was  implicated  in  the  opposition  to  that  religion. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  disbelief  toward  the  old  religions, 
which  was  conspicuous  in  the  philosophers  and  ruling  in  the 
magistrates, — who  were  the  ministers  of  those  religions, — 
had  for  centuries  been  widespread  among  the  commonalty 
of  the  peoples.     On  the  other  hand,  as   we  shall  see,  the 
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magistrates,  and  the  philosophers  too,  were  upon  trial  by  this 

new  thing,  found   to   have  in   them,  as   a  root  of  bitterness 

springing  up  to  defile,  a  remaining  superstition  which  gave  to 

the  persecutions  a  fire-edge  of  odium  theologicum.     The  fiercest 

of  all  the  great  persecutions  was  under  the  chief  magistrac^y 

of   Marcus    Aurelius    "  the  philosopher,"  whom    Gibbon  and 

others  are   almost  ready  to  worship,  although — for  one  must 

say  a  striking  thing,  though   it   should  wound  a  friend — he     ^ 

gives  him  tlie   frightful  description   of  being  all  at  once  "  a     r^^^^^^^ 

priest,  an  atheist,  and  a  god."     Behind  all  what  we  see  is,  a  f^-i^^-*^*^  *' 

ufQrldincss  in  the  heart  of  mankind,  of  which  (cp.   1   John 

iii.  13  ;  John  xv.  16,  17)  the  antagonism  to  this  new  religion 

is  presumptive  evidence  of  unworldliness  in  the  "  stranger." 

The  persecutions  are  significant  mainly  as  bringing  into 
\iew  the  heart  of  the  world  in  relation  to  Christianity.  The__  fyr^^^^ 
mere  blunders,  therefore,  of  persecutors,  though  they  should 
be  very  tragic  in  effect  on  human  happiness,  are  for  us  not 
significant,  because  they  do  not  spring  from  human  character. 
But  there  may  be  mistakes,  misconceptions,  whose  existence 
or  whose  prevalence  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  some  perversity 
of  heart,  though  it  should  be  only  dulness  or  insensibility ; 
which,  indeed,  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  all  perversities, — a 
heart  of  stone  where  there  ought  to  be  a  heart  of  flesh. 
And  it  is  at  least  a  question  whether  the  worldliness  of  the 
world  has  ever  been  exhibited  more  decisively  than  in 
the  three  stock  acciisaiions  against  this  new  religion,  which 
took  shape  in  the  popular  imagination  almost  as  soon  as  the 
religion  had  showed  its  face  to  the  w^orld,  and  which  continued 
to  influence  the  feeling  and  action  of  men  toward  Christianity 
Ions  after  these  "  calumnies  "  had  been  hundreds  of  times 
exposed.  ^ 

1.  The  leading  accusation   (or  "  calumny ")  was  that  the    /('4  ^     .^^-vn^ 
Christians  were  atheists.     The  occasion  of  it  was,  their  not  , 

worshipping  the  heathen  "gods," — not  even  the  emperors, —  '^'^-f  *^^^'^' 
and  their  having  no  images  of  deity,  nor  other  visible  object   u  ^ 
of    worship.       Yet    a    heathen    w- ise    man     could     perceive,  ^     j/^    -rf 
notwithstanding  his  deep  antipathy  to  the  general  character  /    /'^f  /  ^1 
of  the  Jews,  an  impressive  sublimity  in  their  worship,  in  that    ,^.y^    cjiui 
they  made    use   of   no  visible   symbol   of  deity,  but  simply 
adored  the  Unseen.      The  sublimity  of  the  conception  of  an 
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omnipresent  invisible  God,  the  Creator  and  Euler  of  all,  seems 
to  have  impressed  him  with  a  certain  feeling  of  awe,  or  at 
least  respect,  toward  that  people  which  had  in  its  life  a  thought 
so  deep  and  high.  But  Christianity,  with  its  realisation  of 
the  living  God  in  Christ,  made  upon  mankind  an  impression 
of  "  atheism."  The  world's  religions,  with  their  idolatrous 
forms,  are  an  impressive  demonstration  (Acts  xvii.)  of  man's 
ignorance,  in  his  worldliness,  of  that  Godhead  which  is  wor- 
shipped. Perhaps  a  more  deeply  significant  evidence  of 
men's  being  "  without  God  in  the  world,"  was  constituted  by 
that  accusation  of  "  atheism "  against  the  Christians  on 
account  of  their  simplicity  of  worship.  The  accusation  could 
not  have  taken  a  strong  hold  of  the  popular  mind  if  the 
heart  of  the  peoples  had  not  been  "  ungodly,"  as  that  wicked 
world  which  rejected  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  before  the 
Flood. 

2.  The  same  condition  of  nature  was  manifested  by  the 
two  other  popular  accusations  about  "  Qidipean  intercourse  " 
and  "  Thyestean  feasts."  The  confessors,  not  allowed  to 
"  apologise,"  or  give  detailed  explanation  of  the  real  nature 
of  their  calumniated  religion,  would  sometimes  ejaculate,  so 
to  speak  :  "  We  are  not  atheists :  we  are  not  evil-doers  " 
(cp.  1  Pet.  iii.  16).  The  "evil-doing"  to  which  they 
specially  referred  was  that  imputed  to  them  in  the  rumours 
about  secret  practice  of  abominations  at  their  meetings  for 
worship.  The  rumours  appear  to  have  risen,  in  the  dark 
impure  heathen  heart,  from  misapprehension  of  what  indivi- 
duals may  have  heard  among  or  from  the  Christians  them- 
selves. Thus  the  caricature  of  a  Christ  crucified  with  the 
head  of  an  ass  (some  such  thing  was  often  spoken  of  among 
the  heathens)  may  have  been  what  came  to  be  in  the  heathen 
mind  in  place  of  the  noble  gospel  story  of  the  approach  of 
Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  in  that  modest  pomp  which  was  so 
swiftly  followed  by  the  crucifixion.  The  "  Thyestean 
feasting  "  meant  that  Christians  in  their  meetings  partook  of 
bread  in  which  was  baken  the  flesh  of  murdered  infants, — a 
"  calumny  "  which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  words 
of  institution  of  the  Supper,  "  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body 
broken  for  you,"  perhaps  in  combination  with  the  words 
about  "  eating  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drinkincf  His 
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blood."  The  absurdity  of  the  accusation  makes  it  difficult 
for  us  to  realise  the  horror  of  being  so  suspected,  for  those  to 
whom  the  reputation  of  purity  in  life  was  dearer  than  life 
itself,  because  affecting  the  honour  of  their  Lord.  And  the 
situation  thus  created  was  not  less  terrible  than  horrible. 
For  a  populace  believing  such  a  thing  about  this  society 
must  have  been  ready  at  any  moment  to  break  out  into  a 
very  madness  of  murderously  pitiless  rage. 

8.  The  accusation  about  "  Qildipean  intercourse  "  was  what 
was  referred  to  by  the  Confessors  when  they  said  sometimes, 
"  It  is  you  who  do  sucli  things  :  therefore  it  is  that  you  think  y^ 
of  them  in  connection  with  us."  The  things  referred  to  were 
impurities  which  are  nameless  among  Christians.  But  they  ^y  */^^ 
were  familiar  to  the  heathens,  in  the  practice  even  of  their  ' 
philosophers,  not  excepting  Socrates  himself.  Things  of  like 
nature  were,  and  are,  found  even  in  close  connection  with 
the  religions  of  the  heathen,  frequenting  the  precincts  of 
their  temples,  if  not  the  very  shrines  of  their  gods.  The 
occasion  of  this  "  calumny  "  appears  to  have  been  the  Christian 
profession  of  "  brotherly  love  "  to  all,  perhaps  in  connection 
with  the  kiss  of  charity,  the  seal  of  that  new  Christian 
affection.  The  profession  of  brotherly  love  to  all  was  to  the 
heathen  mind  so  strange  a  thing,  that  they  could  not  account 
for  it  excepting  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  employed  as  a 
cloak  for  abominations,  the  foulest  that  can  sully  humanity. 
The  fact  that  such  accusations  were  made,  and  really  credited, 
appears  to  disclose  an  awful  depth  of  impurity  in  the  heart 
of  the  world  as  it  then  was.  How  is  it  now  ?  Calumnies, 
really  as  absurd  as  these,  but  adjusted  to  the  changed  con- 
ditions, are  at  this  hour  habitually  uttered  with  reference 
to  real  Christianity,  and  credited  by  worldly  men.  And  now, 
as  then,  they  appear  to  show  that  real  Christianity  is  not  of 
the  world,  which  "  loves  its  own."  It  is  an  unworldly  thing, 
not  known  by  the  world,  which  "  speaks  evil  of  what  it 
knows  not,"  But  why  should  men  spccth  evil  of  that  which 
ihey  do  not  comprehend  ?  How  comes  it  that  if  there  be  a. 
call  for  some  theory  or  explanation  of  a  strange  thing,  they 
are  ready  to  think  of  evil  as  the  explanation,  and  to  belie\:a_ 

in  that  evil  when  it  has  suggested  itself  among  the  "  thoughts , 

of  the  imaginations"  of  a   calumnious  "  heart "?._  "We  thus 
^ D 
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are  led  to  look  for  some  tlicory  of  the  persecutions  as  exhibiting 
the  real  heart  of  the  world  toward  Christianity,  that  shall 
quadrate  with  the  supposition  that  Christianity  is  of  God.  And 
it  may  be  suggested  as  a  theory,  that  this  religion  is  umvorldly, 
and  the  world  is  ivorldly — worldliness  being  what  was  known 
as  "  ungodliness  "  when  Enoch  prophesied  before  the  Flood. 

For  detailed  illustration  of  the  contrast  of  the  worldliness 
which  this  religion  met  to  the  unworldliness  of  its  own 
characteristic  aspect,  we  may  look  at  the  world  as  it  appeared 
in  the  persecutions  under  the  three  aspects  set  forth  in 
Gibbon's  jaunty  generalisation,  of  the  statesman,  the  religious 
people,  and  the  philosopher.  These  classes  we  shall  see 
coming  into  prominence  respectively  in  three  "  great "  per- 
secutions— 1.  Of  the  Bithynian  Christians  (A.D.  110)  as 
exhibited  in  Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan  ;  2.  Of  the  Smyrnccan 
Christians  (a.d.  155),  made  memorable  by  the  martyrdom  of 
Polycarp  (cp.  Eev.  ii.  9,  10);  and  3.  Of  the  Christians  of 
Lyons  and  Vienne  (A.D.  177),  under  government  of  "the 
philosopher  "  Marcus  Aurelius. 


Sec.  2.    ConJIict  vrith  worldly  magistracy  {Bithynian 
persecution). 

This  is  the  first  appearance  of  Christianity  on  the  theatre 
of  the  world's  history  after  the  apostolic  age,  only  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  apostles.  Pliny  is  nephew 
of  that  Pliny,  author  of  the  great  work  on  Natiiral  History, 
who,  in  his  too  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge,  perished  in  that 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  buried  the  cities  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum.  The  younger  Pliny,  a  personal  friend  of  "  the 
good "  Emperor  Trajan  and  of  the  great  historian  Tacitus, 
appears  to  have  been  worthy  of  their  friendship.  He  is 
represented  to  us  by  a  collection  of  his  letters,  one  of  which, 
to  Trajan,  describes  the  judicial  proceedings  relatively  to  the 
Christians  in  his  Bithynian  proconsulate.  The  persecution 
was  not  originated  of  his  motion,  but  seems  rather  to  have 
been  thrust  upon  him  by  unwelcome  necessity  of  his  position 
as  magistrate.  "VVe  remember  that  an  earlier  letter  to  those 
same  Bithynians,  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  (i.  1),  is  one  of  the 
Scriptures  of  our  received  Canon.     And  we  will  in  due  time 
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make  copious  use  of  that  Epistle  for  illustration  of  the  inward 
nature  of  this  new  religion.  But  at  the  present  stage  we 
will,  in  Pliny's  letter,  only  seek  illustration  of  its  outward 
aspect,  and  the  effect  of  that  aspect  as  "  a  sign  that  shall  be 
spoken  against,  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be 
revealed."  The  contents  of  this  famous  letter,  with  Trajan's 
rescript,  were  as  follows  : — 

The  persecution  is  in  progress.  The  new  religion  must  have 
been  long  planted  here  :  some  of  those  called  in  question  on 
account  of  it  say,  that  they  have  discontinued  the  profession  of 
it  for  as  many  as  twenty  years.  The  Christians  now  are  very 
numerous,  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  out  in  country  villages 
and  farms :  so  far  has  this  gone,  that  the  temples  are  deserted, 
the  festivals  have  been  in  large  measure  discontinued,  and 
there  are  hardly  any  purchasers  for  sacrifices.  Apparently 
informers  ])ut  the  magistrate  under  a  necessity  of  taking  action, 
where  action  means  death.  The  number  of  persons  thus 
brought  into  peril  is  formidably  great.  They  are  of  all  ranks 
and  both  s(!xes,  and  apparently  children  are  not  safe.  For  the 
I)urpose  of  obtaining  information,  there  have  been  examined 
under  torture  two  women,  whom  Pliny  describes  as  slaves 
(ancillcc) :  perhaps  he  is  misled  by  the  word  which  the  Chris- 
tians employ,  ministri  (BiaKovoi  may  have  been  the  Greek,  and 
the  women  may  have  been  deaconesses).  The  Christians  are 
invincibly  "  obstinate  "  (and,  finally,  "  contumacious  ") ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  will  not  "  blasjiheme  Christ  "  (Christum  malediccre), 
nor  worship  what  they  do  not  believe  to  be  God — e.g.  the  image 
of  Trajan  !  Their  religion  is  {supcrstitio  prava  et  immodica)  a 
dangerous,  gloomy  pietism  (Pliny,  like  Tacitus,  waxes  theo- 
logical where  he  knows  nothing).  The  vital  process  of  their 
trial,  resulting  in  demonstration  of  "  obstinacy "  and  "  con- 
tumacy," is  this :  Tliey  are  asked,  Are  you  a  Christian  '( 
When  they  answer  that  they  are,  and  adhere  to  their  profession, 
they  are  interrogated,  with  threats,  a  second  and  a  third  time. 
Still  persisting,  they  are  punished  with  death.  The  only 
denial  of  Christ  was  apparently  on  the  part  of  those  who  said, 
either  that  they  had  never  been  professing  Christians,  or,  tliat 
they  had  discontinued  the  profession  some  years  heforc  this         /  /' 

time.     These,  in  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  their  denial  (oatli    (J/^^'^'^ 
of  purgation),  "  blasphemed   Christ,"  and  offered  incense  and  0?  A 

wine  to  a  deity  in  worship, — Pliny  setting  the  example  while     j  j  0  ^  ^ 
prescribing  the  formula.    Of  those  who  were  professing  Christians  H 
at  the  time,  it  does  not  appear  that  so  much  as  one  songht  to 
escape  from  death  hg  aljuring  the  religion  of  Christ. 
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Trajan's  ansivcr  ("  rescript ")  was  to  the  following  effect : — 
Pliny's  action  hitherto  is  approved.  He  is  to  be  as  little 
harsh  as  may  be  consistently  with  carrying  the  law  into  effect. 
Informers  are  not  to  be  encouraged ;  and  no  criminal  informa- 
tion is  to  be  received  but  in  writing,  subscribed  with  the 
informer's  name.  The  essential  point  of  Pliny's  letter  was  an 
inquiry,  whether  a  man  is  to  sufter  lor  Christianity  if  there  be 
no  other  alleged  offence.  The  imperial  answer  is  clear:  Those 
who  are  accused  and  convicted  of  open  Christianity  must  be 
punished,  unless  they  deny  that  they  are  professing  Christians, 
JV  and  give  proof  of  their  sincerity  by  worshipping  the  gods ;  if 

^     ,1  they  do  this,  they  are  to  be  pardoned. 

0   ^  /       Here  again,  as  in  Tacitus,  we  observe  a  curious  incoherence 

^  /     of  moral  judgment.      They  are  to  be  pardoned — for  what? 

•S     ^        \       For  what  they  deny,  and  have  disproved,  with  a  disproof  that 

^    ^  \    ^-^  accepted  by  authority  : — "  not  guilty,  but  he  must  not  do 

^  '  \  it    any  more "  (?).      This  is   the  first    of  popish    bulls :  the 

emperor     was    by    law    the    Pontifex    Maximus,    "  sovereign 

pontiff,"  the  true  original  "  Paip,  that  pagan  full  of  pride." 

And  this  primseval  popish  bull  appears  to  be  morally  a  sort 

of  Irish  bull. 

We  have  hitherto  examined  no  witness  about  the  character 

of  those  early  Christians.      Pliny  has  made  searching  inquiry 

which  bears  upon  that.     We  may  suppose  that  the  Christians 

^^   >      themselves   have  been  frank.     Two  women    have    confessed 

^  ^!>^  whatever   can  be  wrung  out  of  weakness   by  torture.      The 

^  ''\    k     informers  are  sure  to  make  known  whatever  can  be  ascer- 

y     *  I    li     P     tained  to  the  discredit  of  the  Christians  in  their  life  before 

the  world.     And  the  apostates,  who  know  about  their  private 

life  of   Christian   fellowship,  are    not  likely   to   speak  more 

favourably  of  it  than  strict  truth  will  warrant.     What,  then, 

\^    in  this  judicial  investigation,  has  been  detected  by  these  keen 

eyes  of  Eoman  inquisition  ?     Nothing  but  a  Uameless  outward 

life  toioard  man,  and  within  the  society,  a  strangely  simple 

purity  in  ivorshqo  of  God.     We  resume  the  account  of  Pliny's 

letter : — 

The  manner  of  their  religious  service  is  this  (we — not 
Pliny — may  preface  it  with  the  expression  of  their  lately 
deceased  neighbour,  the  Apostle  John,  "  I  was  in  the  spirit  on 
the  Lord's  day"):  On  a  stated  day  {stato  die),  before  the 
morning  light,  they  engage  in  an  exercise  which  Pliny  describes 
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as  invicem  dicere  carmen  to  Clirist  as  God  (or  "  as  a  god  " — Christo 
qnari  deo).  Carmen  is  ordinarily  a  hymn  or  song;  but  it  may 
be  a  measured  pi'ose  expression  of  solemn  religious  feeling. 
The  invicem  seems  to  mean  "  responsively."  That  might  be,  iu 
the  way  of  ordinary  congregational  singing,  with  perhaps  a 
precentor  "  giving  out  the  line ;  "  or,  of  a  minister's  address,  the 
])eople  answering  "  Amen  !  "  or  of  brotherly  e.xhortations,  one 
taking  up  the  word  after  another ;  or,  simply,  of  solemn  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  perhaps  "  verse  about."  The  point  is,  that  it 
is  a  joint  act  of  worship  "  to  Christ  as  God."  After  that,  there 
comes  a  singularly  simple  original  Primitive  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  They  engage  together  by  a  military  oath 
{sacramcnto—iho.  fi\?,t  recorded  use  of  "  sacrament  ")  of  God — 
to  do  what  ?  Simply,  to  be  guilty  of  no  such  thing  as  theft, 
robbery,  impurity,  falsehood,  breach  of  trust:  in  other  words, 
to  be  conscientiously  careful  about  main, plain,  comvion  duties  of 
man  to  man.  The  enumeration  of  particulars  looks  as  if  this 
exercise  of  covenanting  had  consisted  in  a  solemn  recital  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  with  a  renewal  of  the  engagement  to 
"  keep  this  law,"  under  the  Commander  described  in  Ex.  xx. 
1,  2.  Pliny,  if  one  of  his  witnesses  should  lay  the  Decalogue 
before  him  in  evidence,  might  pay  no  attention  to  the  precepts 
of  the  first  table,  as  only  a  meaningless  visionary  thing 
{e.g.  the  third  Commandment ;  think  of  any  one's  not,  without 
special  cause,  naming  "  the  gods  !  " — you  might  as  well  bid  a 
man  live  without  breathing).  But,  apart  from  speculation 
about  what  might  be,  we  here  see  as  a  fact,  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  this  religion  before  the  world  away  from  the  apostles, 
a  grand  simplicity  of  covenanting,  to  be  conscientiously  careful 
about  main  plain  duties  of  man  to  his  neighbour,  the  "bond" 
of  the  primitive  covenanters  (a  very  good  bond !).  Pliny 
further  intimates  that  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  holding 
another  meeting  later  in  the  day  for  jointly  partaking  of  an 
innocent  meal ;  but  that  this  is  now  discontinued  by  them, 
on  account  of  the  publication  (by  Pliny  for  Bithynia)  of  an 
imperial  prohibition  of  meetings  of  the  hetcericc. 

These  heta>.riai  were  unions,  like  our  friendly  societies  or 
brotherhoods,  which  also  served  a  social  purpose  of  fellowship 
like  that  of  the  Church.  They  could  be  used  for  political 
purposes ;  whence  there  might  be  jealousy  in  relation  to 
them  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  or  of  the  emperor.  Tiie 
edict  against  meetings  of  secular  associations  of  that  kind, 
was  probably  not  intended  to  bear  upon  the  Christian 
assemblies,  which  were  provided  against  otherwise.      But  the 
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Cliristians,  rather  than  openly  violate  the  letter  of  the  law, 
voluntarily  discontinued  their  after  -  morning  assemblies 
Pliny  thus,  perhaps  intentionally,  suggests  an  answer  to  the 
calumnies  against  them  in  connection  with  their  meeting 
otherwise  than  in  daylight.  It  was  not  that  they  desired 
secrecy  for  the  doing  of  works  of  darkness.  They  could  have 
candle-light  on  earth  (cp.  Eev.  xxii.  5).  The  heathen  rumour 
that  thei/  put  out  the  lights  at  the  opening  of  their  meeting 
is  a  pure  invention  of  the  impure  heathen  heart.  The 
reason  of  their  meeting  otherwise  than  by  daylight  is,  that 
they  wish  to  avoid,  so  far  as  they  can  avoid,  open  violation 
of  the  law.  The  significance  of  the  statement  about  the 
common  meal,  that  it  was  innocent,  may  be  understood  by  the 
"  calumny  "  about  Thyesta^an  feasts.  And  Pliny's  notice  of 
their  worship  "  to  Christ  as  God  "  is  effectively  an  answer  to 
the  accusation  of  "  atheism."  His  letter  probably  made  an 
end  of  real  serious  belief  in  the  "  calumnies  "  on  the  part  of 
well-informed  magistrates,  though  Athenagoras  answers  them 
two  generations  later  in  an  Apology  to  M.  Aurelius, 

Their  scrupulous  obedience  to  the  magistrate,  where  that 
obedience,  though  it  should  be  distressingly  inconvenient,  was 
practicable  without  violence  to  the  law  of  their  religion,  is  to 
be  noted  by  us  in  this  case  of  Bithynia ;  especially  because 
in  this  case  there  comes  distinctly  into  view,  as  the  out- 
standing specialty  of  the  aspect  of  the  Bithynian  endurance, 
an  absolute  refusal  to  ohey  the  magistrate  ;  the  leading  aspect 
of  unworldliness,  on  the  part  of  the  new  religion  in  this  case, 
was  its  assertion  of  the  authority  of  God,  as  excluding  the 
magistrates'  authority,  like  the  sunrise  causing  disappearance 
of  the  stars  in  its  brightness.  Napoleon  I.  said  to  the  French 
Protestant  deputies,  "  where  conscience  begins,  my  authority 
is  at  an  end."  But  even  in  professedly  Christian  communities 
there  is  to  be  found  the  worldliness  of  placing  man  in 
authority,  where  God  alone  has  right  to  be,  in  matters  of 
religion.  In  the  cases,  however,  of  Erastianism  and  Popery, 
the  claimant  professes  to  be  himself  under  law  to  God,  a  civil 
or  spiritual  vicar  of  Christ.  The  heathen  magistrate  made  no 
such  pretension.  The  state,  simply  as  the  state,  claimed  to 
1  have  authority  in  religion,  as  if  it  had  p)ower  of  right  to  command, 
"  the  gods."    So  there  came  out  clear  and  simple,  as  the  question 
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of  life  or  death,  whether  it  is  right  to  ohey  man  rather  than 
God. 

The  apostles,  in  absolutely  refusing  (Acts  v.   29)  to  obey 
man  at  the  cost  of  disobeying  God,  may  be  regarded  as  taking 
a  position  in  defence  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  so  far  of  the 
nature  of  the  soul  as  rationally  free  in  the  highest  relations. 
Napoleon's  concession  to  the  French  Protestants  involved  the 
permitted  existence  within  his  empire  of  a  spiritual  empire 
which  is  coextensive  with  all  the  life  of  man.      There  is  no 
part  of  human  life  (cp.  1  Cor.  x.  31)  that  is  not  capable  of 
becoming  under  some  aspect  a  matter  of  religion  ;  so  that  a 
"  soldier  of  God "  may  choose  to  suffer  an  infamous  death 
rather  than  wear  on    his  head  a  laurel  crown  which  he  is 
willing  to  carry  in  his  hand.      This  was  fully  understood  by 
the  English  Puritans  when  they  migrated  into  America  "  to 
serve  God."      And   it   was  seen  in    the   effect  of   the   great 
Puritan  movement,  in  which  vindication  of  political  freedom 
went  along  with  that  of  liberty  of  worship ;  as  Israel's  exodus, 
to  serve  their  God  in  the  wilderness,  was  (Bunsen  says)  the 
beginning    of   history,    of    free     national    life,    to    mankind. 
Christianity  so  far  said  to  the  peoples,  "  Ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free  ; "  "if  the  Son  make 
you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed."     In  introducing  a  principle 
which    leads    to    free     nationality    of   life,    it    provided    for 
cherishing  individuality  in  full  formation,  and  for  the  disin- 
tegration, the  melting  away,  of  that  heathen  imperialism,  wide 
as  the  world,  in  which  the  individual  was  lost  as  a  rain-drop 
in  the  ocean,  and  individuality  of  natural  and  provincial  life 
was  checked  and  chilled  as  vegetation  is  by  the  neighbourhood 
of   an    iceberg.     But   the    principle    itself  was  distinctively 
religious.     What  the  apostles,  too,  sought  was  freedom  "  to 
serve  God."     Directly  and  positively  the  great  principle  of 
Christianity    here    is    that    of    spiritual    freedom,   under    the 
specific  form  of  a  sovereignty  of  God  in  Christ  which  makes 
a   kingdom   distinct  from  the  kingdoms  of   this  world,  and 
which  absolutely  excludes  dominion   of  temporal  magistracy 
in  the  sphere  of  religious  worship,     Christ  Himself  had  come 
into  the  world,  and  died  on  the  cross,  as  "  the  King  of  the 
Jews."     The  gospel  which  was  to  be  carried  to  all  nations 
was   a   "gospel    of    the    kingdom."     And   Christians  had  no 
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alternative  but  either  to  practise  an  absolute  independence  of 
temporal  magistracy  in  matters  of  religion,  or  to  deny  Christ, 
whom  they  worshipped  "  as  God." 

Further,  their  practice  of  religion  Nvas  to  be  in  open  pro- 
fession. They  were  not  merely  to  cherish  the  "  name  "  of 
Christ  in  their  hearts,  but  to  bear  it  on  their  foreheads  :  to 
confess  the  gospel  before  men,  as  well  as  believe  it  in  their 
own  minds.  The  propagandism  of  Christianity  was  only  one 
detailed  mode  of  the  open  profession  of  it,  now  that  the  time 
had  come  for  proclamation  of  the  offer  of  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  to  all  nations  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The 
rebel  world  was  summoned  to  come  into  the  peace  of  God 
the  King.  In  fact,  we  know  that  open  'profession  was  pre- 
cisely the  point  of  collision  of  Christianity  with  the  heathen 
powers,  and  of  its  contendings  through  suffering  unto  death 
for  the  new  life  of  the  w^orld.  There,  in  confession  of  Christ 
at  His  bidding,  was  the  practical  artieulus  stantis  vel  cadentis 
ecclesicG,  on  which  effectively  depended  the  continuance  of  the 
true  religion  as  a  reality  of  life  and  power  among  men.  And, 
standing  in  that  sacred  Thermopylre,  the  Christians  had  no 
alternative  but  either  to  die  in  obedience  to  their  King, 
or  to  abandon  His  religion  in  order  to  save  their  life  of 
the  body. 

Lardner  is  severe  upon  Pliny  for  his  attempting  to  terrify 
the  Christians  into  denying  Him  whom  they  believed  to  be 
the  only  God  and  Saviour.  The  proconsul  appears  to  have 
aimed  at  dealing  with  them  justly  and  for  their  own  good. 
His  judicial  investigation  completely  cleared  them  of  the 
shameful  calumnies  against  their  moral  character.  And  in 
his  letter  there  appears  to  be  an  underlying  wistfulness  on 
his  part  that  Trajan,  to  whose  imperial  judgment  there  lies 
the  last  appeal,  should  authorise  a  lenity  in  application  of  the 
law  not  really  consistent  witli  the  intention  of  the  law.  This 
is  all  the  more  to  Pliny's  credit,  because  the  circumstances 
were  not  natively  fitted  to  incline  him  favourably  toward  the 
Christians. 

Their  "  obstinacy,"  and  final  "  contumacy,"  must  have 
appeared  to  him  as  constituting  a  very  grave  peril  to  the 
prosperity  and  peace  of  his  province,  which  might  j)rove 
detrimental    or    ruinous    to    his    own    career    of    successful 
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administration  under  an  emperor  who  was  his  personal  friend. 
In  this  vexing  problem  to  his  statesmanship  it  may  have  been 
a  galling  humiliation  to  him  as  a  lioman  grandee  to  be  imder 
the  necessity  of  acting  on  the  motion  of  mean,  villainous 
informers,  and  of  tratticking  for  evidence  with  apostates  who 
might  save  themselves  by  betraying  those  who  had  trusted 
them  as  brethren.  And  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  it  was 
not  painful  to  an  amiable  gentleman  and  scholar  to  put  help- 
less women  to  the  torture  for  the  purpose  of  wringing  crimina- 
tions from  their  agony.  The  Christians,  besides,  were  to  his 
apprehension  in  no  way  interesting  and  noble  as  they  appear 
to  us  (Chateaubriand)  ;  but  rather,  loathsome  while  formid- 
able ;  as  a  population  of  wild  fanatical  fakeers  might  appear 
to  a  highly  cultured  officer  in  India,  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  mingle  only  with  the  amenities  and  the  culture  of  Chris- 
tian civilisation, — if  at  the  same  time  he  be  thoroughly  a 
worldling  in  his  heart,  with  no  more  conception  of  real 
religion,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  soul,  than  if  he  had  been  a 
dog. 

The   really   appalling   thing   in   the   action    of   Pliny  and  >     .  ^ 

Trajan  is,  that  it  is  the  action  to  be  expected  from  i'aithful  j  Y"  /  '.'  , 
administrations  of  a  constitution  which  fairly  represented  the.-^  p  *  v-- 
spirit  of  the  mind  of  that  u-orld  to  which  the  gospel  had  come. 
There  perhaps  were  not  two  better  men  than  they  were  in 
the  heathen  world  of  their  time.  They  manifestly  did  not 
allow  any  natural  feelings  of  irritation,  against  those  who 
\vere  occasioning  to  them  such  bewildering  administrative 
difiiculty  and  anxiety,  to  influence  them  in  the  direction  of 
severity.  And  the  law,  wiiich  made  non-conformity  to  the 
state  religion  to  be  high  treason  against  the  state,  was  only 
an  expression  of  the  prevalent  mind  of  heathenism  in  the 
world  ;— as  it  had  been  in  democratic  Athens,  and  under  the 
Ttonian  republic,  not  less  than  it  now  was  in  the  times  of 
the  empire,  when  the  emperor  was  a  god.  Previously,  the 
republic  was  god — .perhaps  not  in  name.  What  we  see  in 
these  two  men  is  simply  the  worldliness  of  the  world  in  the 
specific  form  of  the  state  making  itself  to  be  in  the  place  of 
God, — the  one  supreme  authority. 

The  emperor  is  chief  pontiff  of  the  state  religion  ;  and  the 
whole  hierarchy  of  ministry  of  religion  is  a  function   of   the 
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state  organisation  under  him,  What  we  see  is  not  like  "  the 
alliance  of  Church  and  State,"  in  which  there  is  always  at 
least  an  ideal  distinctness  of  the  political  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical. It  is  an  identification  of  religion  and  its  offices  with 
the  state  and  its  organisation  ;  such  that  repudiation  of  the 
state  religion  is  equivalent  to  dissolution  of  society,  as  if  the 
life's  blood  were  withdrawn  from  the  body.  The  peril  thus 
represented,  of  dissolution  of  the  state  through  subversion  of 
the  state  religion,  was  in  that  age  of  persecutions  distinctly 
present  to  the  mind  of  imperial  statesmanship,  as  a  motive 
to  suppression  of  Christianity  by  force.  But  apart  from  that 
peril,  there  was  the  direct  and  open  defiance  to  civil  govern- 
^^.  ment,  involved  in  the  open  profession  of  this  religion  for- 
i^  ^_^hidde7i  hy  the  laio : — "contumacy"  (cp.  Matt,  xviii.  17)  cannot 
'vN  be  tolerated  by  any  society  without  not  only  disgrace  but 
peril  to  its  own  existence.      Hence  combat  a  I'outrance. 

We  are  struck  at  first  sight  witli  the  cruel  coldness  of 
these  two  men,  two  such  men.  The  frightful  sufferings, 
mental  as  well  as  bodily,  to  which  a  multitude  of  simple 
innocent  people  are  being  subjected,  does  not  appear  to  move 
them  in  their  calm  calculation  of  method  and  means.  Even 
the  suggestions  regarding  avoidance  of  ferocity,  in  the  manner 
f  of  proceeding   to  cruelty  the  direst,  have  a  resemblance  to 

M  ("  the  cruel  coxcomb  ")  Walton's  prescription  of  tenderness  to 

»  the  worm  which  the  angler  is  impaling.     The  instruction  here 

\j  may  be  in  the  spirit  of  a  fine  lady's  warning  with  reference 

to  a  projected  massacre  of  sheep  and  poultry  for  a  feast, — 
Do  not  hurt  the  poor  things  more  than  you  must ;  and  for 
any  sake  keep  the  wretched  business  away  from  vie — the 
very  smell  of  blood  would  kill  me  !  But  the  callousness 
which  here  appals  us  is  no  specialty  of  depravity  in  Pliny 
and  Trajan.  It  is  the  hardness  of  worldliness  in  the  heathen 
heart  of  stone.  And  that  is  what  appears  to  us  most  formid- 
able in  the  action  so  severely  censured  by  Lardner.  What 
he  condemns  in  Pliny  is  only  a  sample  of  the  world  as  it 
then  was. 

It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  violate  men's  conscience  toward 
God.  But  in  the  action  of  those  two  Roman  magistrates  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  any  such  feeling. 

Trajan  has  no  feeling  of  the  shame  of  being  worshipped. 


N, 
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Pliny  has  no  sense  of  the  degradation  of  taking  the  lead  in 
worshipping   a    fellow-worm.      Those   two   grand   persecutors 
on  behalf  of  religion  manifestly  have  not  a  particle  of  religion        -^  * 
in  themselves,  any  more  than  there  was  relis-ious  feelin"  in  t^ 

the  implements  of  torture,  or  in  the  savage  wild  beasts  of         *^    5*^^ 
the  Neronian  persecution.     The  whole  affair  is  to  them  simply  ^    ^ 

a  matter  of  business,  disagreeable  in  the  handling.     And  as        "^^  ^""^ 
to  the  religious  feeling  of  the  persecuted,  so  frightfully  out-  <ik      "^ 

raged   by   the   punishment  and   so   brutally  violated   by  the         .^^\  ("^ 
tlireats,  they  simply  disregard   it,  as   if  they  had  not  been  ^ 

aware   of    its   existence.       A   soul  worshipping   God   is   the  \ 

greatest  and  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  universe  of  creatures.  j> 

It  is  a  temple,  the  violation  of  which  is  the  greatest  conceiv-  ^\. 

able  crime  against  God  Himself,  in  His  worship  and  in  His 
image.  These  two  just  men,  incarnation  of  the  world-empire 
at  its  best,  trample  upon  that  soul,  and  strive  to  crush  the 
worship  out  of  existence,  with  no  more  feeling  of  the  outrage 
or  the  crime  than  if  they  had  been  made  of  stone.  Plainly, 
there  is  call  for  another  Dclenda  est  Carthctr/o. 

The  Christians  from  the  outset  were  called  in  question  for 
that  disobedience  to  the  law.      They  uniformly  appealed  to  the 
fact   that   they   were    exemplary   in  innocence   relatively   to 
matters  of  ordinary  citizen  duty  of  life ;  and  they  intimated 
that  in  their  assemblies  prayers  were   habitually  offered  for 
the  magistrate  or  constituted  state.     This  was  in  accordance        ♦ 
with  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  precepts  of  His  apostles 
(Rom.  xiii.  1-8  ;  Titus  iii.  1  ;   1  Tim.  ii.  1-4, — where  observe 
that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  especially  for  guidance  in  the 
congregational   training   of    Christians).      It    is    notable    that, 
even  under  the  monster  Nero,  and  with  all  the  rabbling  and 
injustice    that    Christians    must    have     experienced    in     the       ^ 
apostolic   age,  the   apostles  uniformly   speak  of    magistrates    ^t^  ^ 
only  with  tlie_jespect  which  is  due  to  their  office  as  ministers  //^^ 
^of^Goi;    aiid   utter  no  reproaches   on  account  of    shameful 
abuse  of  that  office  in  outrage  on  God's  cause. 

In  fact,  the  persecuting  empire  was  destroying,  in  the  person 
of  the   Christians,  the    very   best  material  of  citizenship  in   1    / 
existence  ;  that   material   which  proved  to  be  the   one   sur-  I  '*  '* 
viving  power  for  the  salvation  of  the  empire  in  its  deliverance 
from    its    ruin    in    heathenism.       But    the    Christians    mucr 
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affected  to  obey  the  heathen  magistrate  in  the  matter  of  religion. 
The  mere  appearance  ot"  obeying,  or  pretence  of  conformity, 
was  by  them  regarded  as  a  crime  against  God,  regarding 
which  the  only  question  was,  whether  the  offence  could  ever 
be  condoned,  so  far  that  a  professedly  penitent  offender  might 
be  received  back  to  the  fellowship  of  Christians.  Here,  then, 
in  the  Christian  principle  of  authority,  as  claimed  by  the 
religion  in  the  "  name  "  of  Christ,  the  sword  was  drawn,  and 
tlie  scabbard  thrown  away ; — there  was  a  leading  occasion  for 
antipathy,  resulting  in  deadly  antagonism,  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  which  control  the  outward  movements  of  the 
world ;  antipathy  arising  from  the  fact  of  vjorldliness  in  those 
authorities.  In  other  words,  under  this  detached  aspect  of 
its  assertion  of  the  authority  of  God,  the  religion  was  murder- 
ously hated  as  unworldly.  Whence  that  authority  (cp.  Matt. 
xxi.  23  and  vii.  29),  as  if  calling  the  dead  from  their  graves, 
so  that  in  these  simple  lUthynians  we  see  an  invincible 
army,  who,  even  by  dying,  overcome  the  world  which  kills 
them  ?  (Pascal). 


Sec.  3.   Conflict  with  worldly  religions  {the  Smyrnman 
persecution). 

At  the  time  of  this  persecution  (a.d.  155)  Polycarp,  whose 
martyrdom  has  made  it  peculiarly  memorable,  had  served 
Christ  "  eighty  and  six  years  "  (his  own  words).  Irenasus 
loved  to  remember  how  in  his  early  lifetime  Polycarp  would, 
among  other  fatherly  kindnesses,  give  them  his  personal  re- 
miniscences of  the  Apostle  John.  He  must  have  been  John's 
contemporary  for  thirty  years,  and  perhaps  may  have  been 
that  "angel  of  the  Church  which  is  in  Smyrna"  (Rev.  ii.  10) 
to  whom  it  was  said  by  Christ  in  a  letter  from  heaven,  "  Be 
thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  crown 
(not,  as  in  our  version,  '  a  crown')  of  life."  We  now  "will 
not  dwell  upon  the  detailed  history  of  that  persecution,  or 
of  Polycarp's  martyrdom,  beyond  one  striking  fact,  namely, 
that  in  the  violence  on  this  occasion,  it  was  observed,  a  leadiiig 
part  was  taken  by  Jews.  A  leading  part  taken  by  Jews  in  the 
loorhVs  antagonism  to  the  gospel,  is  set  forth  (Rev.  ii.  9) 
apocalyptically  in  the  description    of  the  tribulation   of  the 
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Smyrncean  Church,  and  also  (Rev.  iii.  9)  in  the  description 
of  the  experience  of  the  Phihadelphian  Church.  The  suffer- 
ings of  Christians  iVora  malice  of  the  Jews  would  thus  appear 
to  have,  so  to  speak,  arrested  the  eye  of  Christ  in  heaven, 
and  moved  His  heart  there  as  a  thing  above  the  plane  of 
ordinary  experience,  as  if  peculiarly  painful  or  terrible  in  the 
persecution  of  His  Church  on  earth.  In  this  section  we  will 
consider  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  the  gospel  on  behalf 
of  the  peojyle's  religions  of  the  world,  esjx'cialli/  on  the  part  of 
unbelieving  Judaism.  And  we  shall  see  that  the  antipathy 
to  this  new  religion,  even  on  the  part  of  the  religionism  of  the 
peoples,  was  ruutcd  in  icorkUiness ;  so  that  again  the  antagon- 
ism marked  (cp.  Gal.  vi.  17)  the  new  religion  as  unworldly. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  another  main  aspect  of  this 
religion    toward   mankind,    namely,   its    claiming   to    be   the 
religion  of  the  living   God,  the  real  God.     This,  in   effect,  is 
the   meaning  of  the  title.  The  Monarchy  (government  of  one 
God),  given  to  theological  tracts  of  the  primitive  age.     And 
as  we  look  upon   this  aspect   of  it,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
fact,  that  the  religion  which  went  forth  from  Palestine  over 
the  world  in  the  first  century,  was  in  existence  among  men 
long  before  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.     The  Chris- 
tians of  the  second  century  lived  upon  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  finding  in  those  Scriptures  the  original  revela- 
tion of    what   now  is    fulfilled  in    Christ,   and   administered  \ 
through  the  apostles  and  evangelists.      In  this  they  conformed 
to  the  instruction  of   Christ's  example,  who  in  all  things  pro-  \ 
fessed  only  to  accomplish  what  had  been  intimated  before- 
hand in  those  Scriptures,  as  having  come,  not  to  destroy  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  but  to   fulfil  them.     They  conformed  \ 
to  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  who  professed  to  find  in  the 
Old  Testament  what  they  now  declare  as  having  come  true 
in  Jesus  Christ.      Their  religion  was   thus  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.     And   in  that  old  immemoricd,  religion   we  see,    from 
its  first  appearance  among  mankind,  as  characteristic  a  claim 
to  be  the  religion  of  the  living  God,  the  real  God,  the  only  God 
living  and  true. 

This  we  see  in  it,  for  instance,  when  Moses  goes  down  to 
Egypt,  with  a  prophetic  gift  of  inspiration,  to  declare  the 
mind   and   will   of  God,  and  with    miraculous   attestation   of 
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the  divinity  of  his  mission  and  calling.  There  was  published 
wide,  in  hearing  of  mankind,  the  name  of  Jehovah  (or  Jahveh). 
About  the  etymological  meaning  of  this  name  there  has  been 
difference  of  opinion.  Some  have  thought  that  it  expresses 
the  idea  of  ("  f  uturition  ")  a  certain  continuous  coming  of  God, 
etc., — a  movement  of  self-revelation  and  self-communication, 
such  as  took  place  in  Israel's  redemption  from  Egypt.  And,  in 
point  of  fact,  historically,  Israel's  God  has  always  been  a 
coming  one : — not  only  at  the  outset,  when  He  went  into 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  His  Son  into  Canaan ; 
but  all  through  the  after-experience  of  His  people  in  the 
promised  land.  In  that  land,  with  their  nationality  achieved 
and  their  institutions  completed,  so  that  their  God  was  a 
dweller  among  them  as  in  His  house,  still  He  was  regarded 
by  them  ever  as  a  coming  one ;  so  that  (Heb.  iv.  7,  xi.  1,  etc.) 
the  grand  ol^ject  of  their  faith  in  Him  was  ever  a  fidurc  self- 
revelation  and  self-communication  of  Him.  Hence  the  ques- 
tion (Matt.  xi.  o)  of  the  disciples  of  John,  whose  prophecy 
(ver.  13)  was  the  last  word  of  the  old  dispensation, — "Art 
thou  the  coming  one  (6  ep-^o/jievo'i),  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?  " 
That  question,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  may  be 
construed  as  virtually  meaning,  — "  Art  thou  Jehovah,  in 
that  definitive  ("  fulfilment ")  completion  of  self-revelation 
and  self-communication  of  which  the  promise  is  folded  in 
His  name  ? " 

Another  view  of  the  etymology  of  the  name  "  Jehovah  " 
is,  that  it  means  the  living  one,  the  being  who  really  is,  the 
Person  who  has  being  (6  mv,  in  Septuag.  of  Ex.  iii.  14), — 
"  the  great  I  am."  It  is  well  to  remember  that  Christ 
"  makes  all  things  new."  He  renews  the  language  of  men, 
putting  a  specialty  of  His  own  into  the  meaning  of  their 
common  words ;  so  that,  M'hile  it  is  the  common  word  that 
introduces  us  to  the  Christian  thought,  it  is  the  Christian 
thought  that  makes  for  us  the  definitive  meaning  of  the 
word — "christening"  the  Pagan.  And  historically  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible  word  "  Jehovah  "  is  made  out  for  us 
by  the  Bible  use  of  the  word.  Now  in  the  Bible  use,  the 
word  stands,  not  only  for  a  God  who  is  the  coming  one, 
but  for  a  coming  one  who  is  the  living  God,  the  real  God, 
the  only  God  living  and  true. 
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To  the  barbarians  of  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.)  Paul  declared,  as  a 
couclusion  from  the  coming  in  Christ,  that  (ver.  15)  they, 
poor  blind  idolators,  "  should  turn  from  these  vanities  unto  ^ 
the  living  God"  the  only  Creator,  the  liuler  of  all.  And  to  u  ^^^ 
the  civilised  Athenians  (Acts  xvii.)  he  spoke  to  the  same 
effect,  that  the  real  God,  tlic  living  one,  in  whom  ive  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being,  the  one  whom  they,  in  the 
shameful  excess  of  their  superstitions,  ignorantly  worshipped, 
is  the  one  whom  Paul  now  preaches  in  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection.  And  in  so  speaking,  the  apostles  only  repeated 
what  had  been  maintained  all  through  the  old  dispensation. 

In  all  that  long  course  of  polemical  theology,  what  the 
prophets  maintained  with  their  words  was,  that  the  gods  of 
the  heathen  are  not  God;  that  the  one  v.-lto  is  (ani  hv) 
the  only  real  God,  is  the  Living  One  of  Israel.  This,  too,  is 
what  the  warriors  maintained  with  sword  and  spear,  as  David 
maintained  it  with  his  shepherd's  sling  against  the  brutish 
giant  of  Gath,  holding  it  foul  dishonour  that  there  should 
remain  unanswered  a  defiance  to  the  army  of  "  the  living 
God."  And  this  is  what  had  from  the  outset  been  declared 
in  Egypt,  before  Pharaoh  and  his  heathen  powers,  of  earth 
and  the  unseen  world. 

The  avowed  purpose,  the  manifest  intended  effect,  of  all 
the  wonders  of  judgment  on  Egypt  and  of  redemption  for 
Israel,  was  to  show,  to  make  manifest  in  the  heart  of  every 
rational  creature  in  that  land,  that,  through  all  its  borders, 
the  only  real  God  was  Jehovah,  Israel's  covenant  God  and 
liedeemer.  And  this  was  the  terrorjwhich^was  to  go  before 
the  chosen  people,l)otli  among  the  border  tribes  that  might 
intercept  them  on  their  way  to  Canaan,  and  among  the 
idolatrous  populations  of  the  holy  land  of  promise.  That 
which  went  before  them,  making  ready  tlieir  conquering  way, 
was  a  presentiment  of  doom,  a  premonitory  instinct  of  fearful 
warnin"  in  the  heathen  heart,  that  the  God  of  Israel  is 
coming  to  show  Himself  as  the  only  real  God,  that  "  Jehovali 
God  reigneth  omnipotent."  -rtjL~Vi^-- 

In  Egypt,  long  after,  there  might  be  seen  a  veiled  statue  ^>-^  . 

of  Isis,  with  a  legible  inscription  :  "  The  thing  that  was,  and     -p^  fr^* 
is,  and  shall  be  "  (to  6v,  etc.).      The  thing,  a  dead,  irrational, 
impersonal  nature,  is  what  the  religion  of  Egypt  had  always 
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really  concealed  behind  its  veil  of  mummeries.  That  was 
the  mystery  in  the  heart  of  its  mystifications.  Israel's 
religion,  with  no  mystification,  had  a  mystery  (1  Tim.  iii.  16). 
There  was  a  veil  upon  the  shining  face  of  Moses  ;  but  the 
glory  was  ever  there,  behind  the  veil.  And  the  glory  which 
was  behind  the  veil,  and  now  (2  Cor.  iii.  lG-18)  shines  clear 
unveiled  in  Christ,  is  that  of  the  real  God,  the  living  God, 
"  The  /  am  (6  coi^)  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come "  (Kev^ 
i.  8). 

The  same  aspect  was,  in  the  second  century,  presented  by 
Christianity  to  the  world.  And  before  that  aspect  the 
religions  of  the  world  withered  into  nothing  but  a  broken 
fugitive  "  paganism ; "  a  secret  superstition  of  the  ignorant, 
until  the  last  lingering  remains  of  it  died  away  in  infamy  of 
prohibited  "  black  arts."  And  so  it  has  ever  been.  Where 
this  religion  has  shown  its  face,  all  other  religions  have  died, 
or  are  dying,  away  from  the  earth.  Among  the  primitive 
Christians  it  was  a  general  opinion  that  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  though  they  were  not  really  gods,  yet  were  real 
personalities ;  personal  powers  of  darkness,  unclean,  deceitful 
demons,  misleading  mankind  in  a  way  of  death  through 
varied  fascinations  of  delusion.  Into  the  ground  of  that 
opinion  we,  at  present,  need  not  inquire.  The  historical 
fact  which  now  affects  us  is,  that  the  heathen  religious  had 
a  real  power.  They  had  some  hold  upon  the  affections  and 
the  conscience  of  men.  And  they  were  backed  by  all  the 
power  of  magistracy  then  in  the  imperial  world.  But  they 
withered  away  before  the  "  name  "  of  Christ.  As  in  the  days 
of  His  flesh,  the  soldiers,  when  He  looked  upon  them,  went 
backward,  and  fell  to  the  ground ;  so  it  was  when  His 
gospel  went  abroad  into  the  world,  simply  declaring  itself 
as  a  message  from  Him  to  mankind.  Everything  in  the 
world  gave  way  to  the  simple  presentation  of  the  religion 
under  that  aspect,  of  claiming  in  His  name  to  be  the  religion 
of  the  living  God,  the  real  God,  the  only  God  living  and 
true. 

That  aspect  was  unworldly.  The  claim  was  a  new  thing 
under  the  sun.  The  profession,  to  he  the  o'eligion  of  the  only 
God  living  and  true,  was  wholly  original.  Whence  the 
universal   dislike  to  the   Jews,   on   account    of   their   having 
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iiifide  the  profession ;  a  dislike  now  fallinj^  in  fury  u[)on  the 

Christians,  when  the  profession  falls  to   be  made  by  them.  '^     ^ 

There  teas  no  other  religion  elaiming  to  he  the  religion  of  the  "^ 

living  God,  the  real   God.     "  The  gods "   of  the   heathen,  to 

the  apprehension  of  the   heathen  themselves,  were  not  the       i.,^  «■ 

living  God,  the  eternal  Creator,  but  only  secondary  deities,       '         ^ 

more  or  less  of  kindred  to  our  earth  and  time.     The  original  ;^ 

deity,  the  Kronos  of  the  Greeks,  the  Saturnns  of  the  Romans, 

was,  in   their  view,   like   "  the  eternal  one  "    of    the  Fijian  ^"^ 

cannibals,  or  the  Llama  of  the  Tartars,  comparatively  an  idle  "^ 

spectator  of  the  world's  business,  taking  little  or  no  effective  ^ 

part  in  it,  and  capable  of  being  easily  explained  away  into  "^>\ 

the  system  of  nature,  or  into   a  figure   of  speech.      And  so  -s^,     ■ 

through  the  ages  ;  there^has  arisen  no  rival  to  Christianity  in 

respect  of  the  original  claim  to  be  a  religion  of  the  real  God,  u     \ 

the  living  God.     For  Mohammedanism  and  Mormonism  are,  t>  ^ 

like   some  systems  professing  to  be   Christian,   only   coarse,  *'    "" 

clumsy  plagiarisms  of  Christianity.      As  for  Deism,  it  never 

has  been  a  religion,  though  some  have  held  it  as  a  sort  of  theory 

of  the   universe.      And   for    the    Deist,  who   holds  that  the 

universe   cannot   be  accounted  for  without  a  God,  it   is  an  u^ 

important  question,  whence  this  religion,  which  alone  is  even  ; 

in  profession  a  "  service  "  of  the  real  God,  the  living  God  ? 

Let  us  say,  not  Deism,  but  Theism.      To  those  who  really 
believe  that   there   is   a  personal  Creator  and  Euler  of  the 
world,  it  surely  is,  relatively  to  the  question  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  an  important  consideration,  as  stated  by  Paul  to 
the  Lystrans  and  the  Athenians,  that  He  has  continued  in 
various  ways  to  give  tokens  of  His  goodness  toward  mankind ; 
and  in  especial  that,  through  indications  of  His  own  beneficent 
being,  He  has  been  leading  them  toioard  the  good  supreme  in 
Him, — inducing  them  to  seek  after  Him,  yet  leaving  them 
short  of  apprehending  Him  (Acts  xvii.  23).     Even  the  false 
religions  are  monumental  of  a  seeking,  for  which  the  finding  "^    'T^vir/f. 
can  be  only  in  the  true.     A  beneficent  purpose  may  thus  be 
served  by  the  demonstration  of  man's  impotency  to   find  lost 
life  in  God.      But  for  accomplishment  of  that  purpose,  may  it   i^U-c  i^^ 
not  be  expected  or  credited  of  the  divine  compassionate  faith-   /-<  A^^^  *-' 
fulness,  that  God  should  give  supernaturally  what  man  has  ^/^-.-^^v— y 
found  by  groping  {■fT]\a(f)d(o,  in  Acts  xvii.  27,  is  palpare)  in  trtiJ~-U.A^ 
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the  dark.  And  the  light  supernatural,  thus  to  be  looked  for, 
where  is  it,  if  not  here,  in  the  only  professed  religion  of  the 
living  God,  the  real  God  ?  Elsewhere  in  the  universe  is  there 
any  real  appearance  of  a  solid  open  way  of  life  for  man  ? 

Mankind   appear   to   think  not.       The   Athenian  altar   is 
"  to   deity  unknown."      Gibbon's  generalisation,  that   to  the 
apprehension   of  the   peoples   all  the  religions  were  equally 
true,  is  unhistorical.      It  might  more  plausibly  be  said,  that 
to  the  peoples  all  the  religions  had   come  to  be  known  as 
false.     Among    some    Platonising   philosophers   there   was   a 
lingering,  faint  belief  in  God.     Among   the  peoples,  though 
there  was  a  "  superstition,"   living   belief  in  God  had    long 
ceased   to   exist.       The   mythic   stories,   which   at   one   time 
represented  a  sort  of  living  belief,  came  into  existence  (Grote, 
History  of   Greece :    Dissertations   on    the    Heroic    Age   and 
Homeric  Poems)  in  the  pre-historic  period,  before  there  was 
written    history ;    and    began    to    be    disbelieved    when    the 
peoples  began  to  reflect.      Prom  the  time  of  Socrates  down- 
ward, the  unbelief  of  the  philosophers  only  represented  the 
true   inward   condition   of    the  peoples.     The  Bible  religion, 
the  more  it  is  studied  and  reflected  on,  the  more  it  is  believed 
among  mankind,  especially  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  most 
earnest   in   the  search    for   truth.     The   pagan    religions   die 
when  the  peoples  begin  to  reflect  upon  the  meaning  of  them, 
or  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  them.      Euhemerus  did  not 
destroy  the  myths.      His  criticism  was  occasioned  by  disbelief 
in  them.      The  world  to  wliich  the  gospel  came  w^ts  a  world 
without  historical  belief  in  the  truth  of  its  own  religions.      Man- 
^  kind  might  thus  have  subscribed  to  the  confession  of  that 
people,  the  Karens,  who  declared  that  they  had  not  a  religion. 
Christianity  presents  the  aspect  of  a  provision  by  divine 
goodness  for  that  pathetic  condition.      Its  story  of  self-rcvda- 
tion  and  self-communication  of  the  living  God,  is  placed,  not  in 
infancy   of  manJcind,   where  men  could  not  reflect,  hut   clearly 
within  the  historic  period  of  mans  life  on  earth.      The  main 
story  is  placed,  not  merely  after  the  beginning  of  literature 
among  men,  but  in  the  last  of  the  civilisators  of  the  ancient 
world,    after    the    literature    of   that    latest    civilisation    has 
matured    beyond   its   golden   prime.     And   the    story  of  the 
original    redemption  from  Egypt  originated   in    Israel   when 
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Israel  not  only  was  a  nation  in  clear  distinctness  of  con- 
sciousness, but  had  spent  centuries  in  a  land  of  literary  culture. 
So,  at  this  hour,  a  man's  beginning  to  inquire  in  earnest  into 
those  stories  is  found  to  be  ordinarily  the  precursor  of  his 
beginning  a  new  life  of  serious  belief  in  their  truth  and 
divinity. 

Historically,  what  we  see  in  the  second  century  is,  an 
nnhelicving  world  giving  itself  over  to  the  faith  of  Christ  in 
consequence  of  seriously  reflecting  on  the  Bible  stories  about 
self-  revelation  of  the  living  God.  And  all  through  the 
centuries  Christianity  has  had,  at  the  foundation  of  its  life, 
that  historical  belief  in  the  reality  of  self-revelations  of  God 
within  a  well-known  period  of  human  thought  and  life.  No 
other  thing  has  even  appeared  to  be  thus  a  provision  of  healing 
to  the  world,  broken-hearted  by  finding  itself  under  a  necessity 
of  disbelieving  in  religion  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  reflect.  At 
the  present  day  tlie  heathen  religions  are  dying  away  where 
the  gospel  is  heard,  were  it  only  because  the  gospel-preaching 
leads  to  serious  thought  about  the  foundations.  There  is, 
perhaps,  not  an  intelligent  heathen  in  the  world,  who,  if  he 
should  begin  to  think  seriously  about  the  meaning  of  his  religion, 
and  the  grounds  of  it,  loould  not  begin  to  disbelieve  it  in  his 
heart.  Where,  then,  is  the  healing,  from  the  benevolence  of  / 
God,  if  not  in  the  historical  truth  of  Christianity  ? 

The  sort  of  half  belief,  which  was  operative  in  the 
"  superstitious,"  was  not  peculiar  to  the  peoples,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  philosophers  and  magistrates.  No  doubt  the 
Ephesiau  populace  had  a  sort  of  half-belief  in  Diana.  But 
the  Eoman  augurs,  too,  perhaps  had  a  sort  of  half-belief,  when, 
Cicero  said,  two  of  them  could  not  look  one  another  in  the 
face  without  smiling.  The  Emperor  Marcus,  "  the  philo- 
sopher," though  as  a  Stoic  he  could  not  consistently  believe 
in  any  personal  deity,  yet  was  very  superstitious,  going  so  far 
in  sacrificial  service  to  "  the  gods  "  as  to  be  a  laughing-stock 
to  his  own  subjects  and  soldiers.  And  Aurelian,  in  resolving 
upon  extirpation  of  Christianity,  was  avowedly  influenced  by 
fear  of  the  displeasure  of  "  the  gods,"  which,  to  his  apprehen- 
sion, was  manifested  in  the  perils  and  miseries  of  his  empire, 
on  account  of  its  permission  of  this  new  religion,  which  made 
the  gods  to  be  no  longer  served.      In  his  career  of  ambition. 
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while  he  was  struggling  up  to  sovereignty  over  the  world, 
there  probably  was  no  theological  study.  But  there  survived 
in  him  those  feelings  of  superstition  which  he  had  drawn  in 
with  his  mother's  milk.  And  these,  when  he  came  to  be 
burdened  with  the  care  of  the  world's  empire,  took  the  shape 
of  an  opinion,  which  determined  him  to  persecuting  action, 
with  a  resolution  that  was  not  enfeebled,  but  was  embittered, 
by  the  conscious  hoUowness  of  a  half-belief,  in  the  heart  of 
one  who  probably  knew  that  he  did  not  "  know  the  truth." 

Superstition,  which  only  half  believes  in  itself,  is  naturally 
cruel,  were  it  only  through  an  instinct  of  endeavouring  by 
violence  to  conceal  its  own  hollowness  from  itself.  The 
essential  absurdity  of  worshipping  what  is  not  really  God, 
remains  as  a  sting  of  impulse  to  that  violence,  through  all  the 
refinements  and  pomps  by  which  heathenism  may  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  manifest  unreason  of  idolatry ;  though  it 
should  refine  itself  away  into  a  merely  pantheistic  naturalism. 
And  the  consciousness  of  that  absurdity,  makiug  the  religious 
belief  to  be  felt  as  unreal  or  falsetto^  gives  to  the  power  of 
the  superstitious  feeling  an  aspect  of  demoniacal  possession,  as 
in  the  case  of  one  who  is  a  slave  of  evil  passions,  against  the 
admonitions  of  his  own  true  reason. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  human  craving  for  supernaturalism, 
arising  out  of  man's  need  of  God,  will,  in  the  absence  of  a 
real  belief,  go  to  the  extreme  of  that  natural  magic,  which  is 
a  sort  of  supernaturalism  without  God.  The  "  superstitions," 
which  are  seen  retreating,  in  cruelty  of  rage  and  terror,  at 
the  approach  of  the  new  religion,  we  saw  to  be  like  those 
night  things,  beasts  of  prey,  which,  in  the  dawning,  reluctantly 
withdraw,  growling,  into  the  congenial  gloom  of  forests  and  of 
caves,  from  the  unwelcome  light.  The  aspect  of  distraction, 
like  that  of  the  demoniac  among  the  tombs,  which,  when  the 
gospel  era  arises,  heathenism,  with  its  religions,  ever  presents 
in  that  twilight  of  its  retreating,  is  notably  contrasted  with 
the  composed  self-possession  (Luke  xxi.  19)  of  this  religion  of 
the  living  God.  And  the  distraction  on  the  face  of  the 
world's  religions  arises  from  that  incoherence  at  the  heart  of 
them  which  is  constituted  by  the  worldliness  of  placing  on 
the  throne  what  is  not  really  "  the  King,  eternal,  immortal, 
invisible."    (There  is  an  incoherence  as  real,  with  a  distraction 
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often  as  distinctly  visible,  in  placing  none  upon  the  throne, 
where  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  a  goveruinental  domain 
of  law.) 

When  we  speak  of  "  the  world  "  as  remaining  antagonistic 
to  Christianity,  we  ought  to  remember  that  it  was  "  the 
world "  only  so  far  as  worldly  in  this  respect,  of  its  being 
a  residual  heathenism  which,  with  or  without  a  leligion  of 
gods  that  are  unreal,  rejects  the  religion  of  the  real  God,  the 
living  God.  On  behalf  of  Christianity,  it  can  be  plausibly 
represented,  it  is  a  suggestion  ostensibly  coexistent  with 
historical  fact  and  the  nature  of  the  things,  that,  in  the 
world  to  which  the  gospel  comes,  whatever  it  finds  in  man 
(John  vii.  17)  of  rational  preparedness  for  service  of  the 
living  God  gives  itself  over  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  thus  giving 
the  attestation  of  an  "  honest  and  good  heart  "  to  the  gospel 
"  word  of  the  kingdom."  On  the  other  hand,  the  rejection  of 
the  gospel,  perhaps  with  violence  of  overt  antipathy,  hy  ivhat 
in  itself  is  a  heathenish  residuum  of  vjorldlincss,  fairly  admits 
of  being  represented  as  a  "mark"  (Gal.  vi.  17)  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ. 

iSToTE. — The  Jews  in  this  relation. 

The  distinctive  action  of  the  Jews  in  relation  to  Christianity 
has  to  be  considered  by  us  only  in  connection  with  the  claim 
of  this  religion  to  be  the  religion  of  the  living  God.  The 
place  and  part  of  that  peculiar  people  in  the  history  of  the 
world  is  regarded  by  Pascal  (Thoughts)  as  constituting  a  good 
position  for  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  religion,  a  "  thought  " 
which  is  applied,  in  the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  by  "  An  American  Citizen  "  (Walker)  in  a  work 
on  The  Philosophy  of  the  Flan  of  Salvation.  Their  distinctive 
place  and  part,  now  falling  to  be  considered  by  us,  is  summed 
up  in  this,  that  they,  professing  a  religion  of  the  only  true 
and  living  God,  joined  the  heathen,  and  took  the  lead  of  j 
heathenism,  in  a  deadly  antagonism  to  Christianity  in  its  ^ 
campaign  for  mastery  of  the  world. 

According  to  Christians  themselves,  "  salvation  is  of  the 
Jews."  Palestine  is  the  cradle  of  the  true  religion.  In  a 
real  sense  Jerusalem  on  earth  is  the  mother  of  us  all.  Their 
Scriptures  are  tlie  fundamental  revelation,  to  which  the  New 
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Testament  is  related  as  an  "  interpretation  clause,"  appended 
to  a  legislative  Act  of  Parliament,  is  related  to  the  funda- 
mental Act  of  legislation.  But  historically  that  people  re- 
jected Christianity  with  a  violence  evincing  mortal  hatred. 
It  was  really  they  that  crucified  Christ.  The  "  persecutions  " 
began  with  their  expelling  from  their  synagogues  the  Christian 
believers  in  Jehovah.  They  drove  away  the  apostles  and. 
evangelists  too.  All  over  the  lands  of  the  Dispersion,  in  the 
apostolic  age,  we  find  the  Jews,  alike  of  Europe  and  of  Asia, 
not  only  themselves  rejecting  the  gospel,  but  arranging  the 
"  assault "  (Acts  xiv.  5)  of  heathenism  and  themselves  taking 
the  lead  in  a  violence  which  (Acts  xxvi.  10)  did  not 
willingly  stop  short  of  death.  After  the  apostolic  age  we 
find  them,  alone,  in  really  theological  conflict  with  Christianity, 
on  the  ground  of  acknowledged  revelation  of  the  true  God. 
His  Debate,  on  this  ground,  wifh  Jew  Try pho,  Sibovit  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  extant 
works  of  Justin  Martyr.  Tertullian,  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  has  a  work  Against  the  Jews.  Far  down  in  the  fifth 
century,  Augustine,  in  a  work  {Be  Catechisaoidis  Budihus)  on 
systematic  Christian  instruction  of  youth,  prescribes  that  the 
young  Christian  shall  be  well  grounded  in  the  controversies 
of  Christianity  with  Manichwans  and  vnth  Jews.  When 
heathenism,  on  the  field  of  debate  among  men,  survived  only 
as  a  dualistic  theory  of  the  universe,  Judaism  still  retained 
vitality  as  a  religion — opposing  Christianity  professedly  on 
the  ground  of  the  scriptural  revelation  of  the  only  true  and 
living  God.  And  so  it  is  to  this  hour.  Though  there  is 
little  of  actual  warfare,  tlie  relation  is  a  state  of  war,  the 
position  is  one  of  hostility,  though  it  should  be  suspended. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  unbelieving  Judaism 
that  is  in  the  world  is  a  religion  which,  professedly  of  the  one 
true  living  God,  is  at  the  head  and  front  of  the  heathenism 
of  the  world  in  its  antagonism  to  Christianity. 

At  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  at  Symrna,  the  Jews,  far 
from  Palestine,  were  observed  taking  the  lead  of  that  violence 
which  culminated  in  his  death.  A  little  before  that  time 
Justin  Martyr,  in  his  debate  with  Trypho,  stated  as  well 
known  that  the  Jews  throughout  the  world  systematically 
formed  centres  of  antagonism  to  Christianity  where  they  had 
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influence,  sending  emissaries  to  this  and  that  place  for  the 
purpose  of  solemnly,  in  their  synagogues,  denouncing  the 
Nazarenes.  This  is  in  keeping  with  what  we  find  in  the 
Apocalypse  (chaps,  ii.,  iii.)  regarding  the  experience  of  Christi- 
anity on  earth,  as  seen  from  the  view -point  of  heaven's 
mediatorial  throne.  And  it  raises  an  initial  question  regarding 
the  relation  of  that  tinhelieving  Judaism  to  Christianity  (see 
below,  Bk.  II,),  in  connection  with  their  common  profession 
of  adherence  to  the  original  revelation  of  the  true  God. 

At  our  present  stage  of  inquiry  the  question  is  worth  con- 
sidering, on  account  of  a  side-light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
mythic  theory  of  the  Bible  story  of  revelation  ;  and  upon 
every  theory  or  opinion  that  contradicts  the  fact  of  the 
historical  reality  of  that  revelation  (see  in  Bk.  II.  on  "  Moses 
in  the  Law  ").  The  Old  Testament  story  of  supernatural  self- 
relation  of  God,  in  words  and  works,  has  to  be  explained  away  in 
deference  to  the  atheistic  presupposition  that  miracle  is  impos- 
sible, that  there  is  no  supernatural.  Accordingly,  the  specialty 
of  the  ostensibly  historical  Old  Testament  revelation,  its  pure 
and  lofty  monotheism,  rising  from  amid  the  "  pollutions  " 
(2  Pet.  ii.  20)  of  heathenis]L^olytheistic  idolatry,  is  ascribed 
to  a  specialty  of  natural  character  in  the  Jews,  namely,  a  pure 
and  lofty  religiousness,  in  respect  of  which  they  are  naturally 
the  dite  of  humanity  (we  must  not  say  "  the  elect,"  for  that 
might  suggest  "  of  God  ").  In  this  respect  it  is  assumed  the 
Shemites  are  the  highest  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  and  the 
seed  of  Abraham  are  the  highest  of  the  Semitic  peoples ;  and 
the  wonderful  history  of  the  exodus  and  such  things,  and  the 
wonderful  visions  of  prophecy  and  responses  of  psalmody,  are 
the  result  simply,  under  operation  of  peculiar  outward  con- 
ditions, of  that  peculiar  natural  religiousness  which  is  the 
distinguishing  character  of  the  Israelitish  nation  by  its  nature 
(see  below,  Bk.  II.  on  "  the  calling  of  ]\Ioses  "). 

Now  we  will  not  here  inquire  what  is  involved  in  the  sup- 
position that  one  race  of  men  has  a  knowledge  of  the  living  I'y 
God,  or  a  belief  in  His  beinfr  and  irovernment  and  friendship,    ^ 
which  is  absent  from  the  heart  and  life  of  the  rest  of  man-  /^ ' 
kind.       But  we    observe,   to    begin   with,    that    the    theory 
contradicts  itself,  and  bears  a  strong  testimony  in  favour  of 
that  supernaturalism  which  it  is  its  purpose  to  exclude  ;  so 
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that  the  supernatural,  which  it  drives  out  of  the  door,  flies  in 
through  the  window.  For  it  has  to  make  the  Jews  to  he  of 
all  mankind  the  purest  and  loftiest  hy  nature  in  their  views  of 
religion  ;  while  yet  it  ascribes  to  the  Jews  that  view  of  religion 
iu  the  Old  Testament  representation  of  history  which,  alone 
of  all  the  views  that  have  arisen  among  mankind,  is  thoroughly 
and  ail-persuasively  supernaturalistic.  It  thus  makes  them 
powerful  witnesses  for  supernaturalism.  When  we  look  more 
i^^^^  '  'closely  into  the  ground  of  the  supposition,  we  find  that  the 
ikLvYX'*^'^  theory  proceeds  upon  the  opposite  of  historical  fact  —  of 
*  *  ^If*^^  ^^®  ^^^*-'  ^°^  instance,  that,  when  the  Hebrews  came  to  be 
^  \  vv-  '^^^M  ^°*^6^  domination  of  that  view  of  pure  and  lofty  monotheism, 
'Vj^  &\J^  I  the  Semitic  kindreds  from  which  they  sprang  were  not  dis- 
"L  vv*^^"^^ViPf  tinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  pure  and  lofty 
t^^y^^  tJ\  I'eligiousness  of  nature,  but  round  about  Israel  were  sunk,  like 
j^^  (V  J  other  races  of  men,  in  the  "  pollutions  "  of  idolatrous  poly- 
j  theism, 

Further,  apparently  the  Hebrew  race  themselves,  so  far 
from  having  naturally  been  so  fully  possessed  by  a  pure  and 
lofty  religiousness  that  it  would  be  natural  for  them  to 
invent  or  to  dream  themselves  into  a  pure  and  lofty  mono- 
theism, were  from  the  beginning  openly  antagonistic  to  that 
monotheism  which  had  somehow  come  to  be  proposed  to 
them.  So  it  appears  from  their  own  Scriptures  (see  below, 
Bk.  II.  chap,  ii.),  which  they  own  as  the  authoritative 
\  record    of    the    revelation    of    the    only    true    God.       That 

j  Scripture,  while  giving  a  history  of  the   revelation  as  made 

to  them,  at  the  same  time  gives  a  view  of  their  manner  of 
receiving  and  dealing  with  the  revelation.  And  the  view 
which  it  gives  is  that  they,  in  so  far  as  they  were  left  to 
their  own  natural  bent  or  proclivity,  always  showed  them- 
selves averse  to  the  monotheism,  antagonistic  to  its  proposed 
T^    '>   li  applications   in   their   practice,  as   if  there  had  been  rooted 

^     ^  ^  in  their  heart  a  mortal  antipathy  to  its  purity  and  loftiness 

^     i    A  of    principles.       They    slew    the     prophets    who    were     the 

exponents  of  the  revelation.  And  as  for  Moses,  through 
whom  it  was  originally  given,  what  they  showed  by  their 
dealing  with  the  great  mediator  of  their  covenant  was  "  an 
evil  heart  of  unbelief  in  departing  from  the  living  God  " 
(Heb.  iii.  12).     True-hearted  belief  in  the  living  God  was  not 
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a  specialty  of  the  Jews  by  nature  ;  it  was  an  exceptional  thing 
among  them,  characteristic  of  a  "  remnant "  of  them,  the 
peculiarity  of  an  "  election  of  grace." 

It  was  thus  (Kom.  ii.-iii.)  that  "  the  law  "  itself  had  spoken 
of  those  who  were  under  the  law.      The  antagonism  of  un-i 
believing  Judaism    to  Christianity  is,   on   the   face   of  it,   a 
presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  this  religion  thus  far,  that' 
the  antagonism  is  in  the  line,  ostensibly  in  continuation,  of^ 
that  antcujonism  to  the  religion  of  the  living   God,  which   had 
been  characteristic  of  the  same  people  under  the  Old  Dispen- 
sation.     And,  apart  from  external  evidences,  through  which 
Christians  (Acts  xvii.  3)  profess  to  show,  on   the  ground  of 
the  old  revelation,  that  the  Messiah  must  needs  have  come, 
and  that  he  can  be  only  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  there  are  in  the 
unbelievivg  Judaism   some  internal  characters  which  may  be 
fairly  represented  as   evincing   such  a  worldliness^  tbat_the 
religion  which  it  repels  has  in  its  favour  such  attestation  as 
(Gal.  vi.  17)  worldliness  gives  to  a  religion  by  rejecting  it.  .„ 

1.  Judaism   is    sectarian,   while    Christianity    is    Catholic-    jy^Af^^^ 
human.     Eaur  and  his  school  would  have  it  that  the  genuine 
original  Christianity  was  sectarian,  excluding  all  who  are  not 
of  the  circumcision,  either   by  birth    or   by   adoption.      Tlie 
Christians  themselves  were  completely  ignorant  of  this  until 
the  discovery  of  it  in  our  day.      And  the  keen-eyed  Jews  of 
the  first  age  were  not   aware   of  it,  but  imagined  that  the 
Christian  Churcli  was  open  to  Gentiles  as  to  Jews,  and  that    Gt^^f'    ^f 
the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  had  in  the  religion    f^^Ji'.^-^h 
of  Christians  no  longer  a  recognised  place.      But  Christians  L^.  j^A^  <>^*^ 
maintained  tliat  the  Catholic  comprehensiveness  for  a  special  Jy^*  .  -«  /  r  > 
purpose,  prevented  from  coming  into  application  by  the  Mosaic 
system,  was  really  founded,  not  only  jii_ the  natural  relation- 
ship  of  the  true  living  God  to  all  men,jjutjii  the  super-      (X    C-^tyi^ 
naturally   revealed  purpose    of    God,   set    forth    in    the    Old        ^^_,*j 
Testament  Abrahamic  covenant  of  grace.     Christians  maintain 
that  now.     They  hold  that  the  Christian   comprehensiveness, 
including  all  mankind   in   that  covenant,  is  godliness  of  Old  .      . 

Testament  prescription  for  the  new  time.  And  the  Jewish  1  ^  '^  ^^^ 
exclusiveness  admits  of  being  represented  as  a  narrow  worldli-  l/3i>  »t.<  ty*^ 
ness,  the  dead  letter  of 'the  Old  Testament  in  opposition  to  its  rj-^;,„,^  c 
living  spirit,  the  veil  of  Moses  without  the  veiled  glory.     '^^^^Ij-i^j^J  ^^ 
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Jews  have  been  of  great  value  in  the  world  as  good  citizens, 
capable  administrators,  and  philosophers.  But  Moses  was 
not  an  Adam  Smith,  nor  the  Pentateuch  a  Novum  Organum. 
And  a  seed  of  Abraham  which  does  not  freely  admit  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  to  spiritual  blessing,  is  only  a  seed  of 
Abraham  according  to  the  flesh — a  merely  carnal  Israel,  with 
a  religion  that  is  worldly. 

2.  Judaism  makes  bondage,  while  Christianity  sets  free. 
Here,  too,  the  perspicacity  of  Tubingen  has  discovered  in  the 
original  Christianity  what  was  completely  unknown  to  the 
original  Christians  and  to  their  Jewish  antagonists.  The 
"  offence  of  the  cross  "  was  constituted  in  the  first  instance 
by  its  humiliation  of  Messiah.  But  the  reason  of  that 
humiliation  in  the  Christian  system  is,  that  the  way  of 
salvation  is  opened  to  guilty  mankind  through  that  "  exodus  " 
("  decease  ")  which  the  Messiah  was  ordained  to  accomplish 
(cp.  1  Pet.  i.  9-13).  And  the  reason  why  the  Jews  have 
"  stumbled  at  that  stone  "  is,  that  their  system  has  no  place 
for  a  Christ  who  is  our  Passover,  sacrificed  for  us,  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  I^hey  thus 
disregard  the  wiJ:ness_of  Moses  in  whom  they  trust.  Going 
about  to  establish  a  righteousness  of  their  own,  they  show 
themselves  ignorant  of  the  righteousness  of  God.  They  trust 
in  themselves  that  they  are  righteous,  despising  others.  The 
ideal  unbelieving  Jew  is  thus  a  Pharisee  in  the  temple, 
thanking  God  that  he  is  not  as  other  men  are,  but  is 
punctiliously  observant  of  fasting  and  tithe-payment.  A 
temple  full  of  such  men  would  at  best  be  only  as  a  museum 
exhibition  of  mummies,  with  no  soul  of  the  religion  of  the 
living  God.  A  nation  of  such  an  Abrahamic  seed  would  not 
be  a  true  Israel,  to  which  pertaineth  the  adoption  and  the 
glory,  but  a  self-sufficient  Ichahod,  from  which  the  glory  is 
departed ;  for  the  glory  is  that  of  "  Jehovah,  Jehovah 
God,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,"  as  manifested 
between  the  cherubim,  over  the  blood-sprinkled  mercy-seat. 
"  Jehovah,  Jehovah  God,  forgive,"  etc. 

3.  The  worldliness  of  Judaism  appears  even  in  its  relation  to 
the  doctrine  of  resurrection.  Bishop  Warburton  (to  whom 
paradox  was  welcome)  founded  an  argument  for  the  divine 
inspiration  of   Moses  upon   the  supposition   that  Israel   was 
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under  his    system    left  in   ignorance   of    a   future    life.      The 

Sadducees,  upon  the  same  supposition,  sought  to   sliow  from 

Moses  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  to  a  future  life,  is  an 

incredible  absurdity.     And  he  showed  that,  in   their   hearts 

not  recognising  the  omnipotence  of   God,  they  at  the  same 

time  were  ignorant  even  of  those  Mosaic  Scriptures  on  which 

they  founded, — even  of  the  first  recorded  word  which  Moses 

received  regarding  Israel.      The  argument  of  Christ  proceeds 

upon  the  principle,  that  he  who  has  Jehovah  as  God  is  alive. 

But^ Abraham  had  Jehovah  as  God  ^vllen  Moses  was  called 

in  Sinai.      Therefore  Abraham  was  alive  at  that  time,  though  ^     \^  J^y 

he  had  died  and  was  buried  hundreds  of  years  before.     Thus  / 

the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  was  intimated  to  Israel  through 

Moses  by  the  way  of  fact. 

We  will  not  inquire  by  what  process  of  reasoning  from  the 
original  revelation  the  Israelites  established  themselves  in 
the  belief  of  that  doctrine.  "We  know  that  in  fact  when 
Christ  came  they  were  established  in  tlie  belief  of  it ;  so  that 
Martha  (John  xi.  24)  "knows"  the  doctrine,  as  an  Old  | 
Testament  believer,  irrespectively  of  the  new  light  of  Him 


who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life.      It  was  at  this  time 

an   established  article  of   Israel's   religion.       The  Sadducees,  ^  fl 

who  disbelieved  in   it,  were    not  properly  a  sect   of  Jewish 

religionists,  but  (Acts  x.xiii.   8)  atheistic  infidels,  like  Eenan 

and  Strauss ;  hiding  their  atheism  behind  the  veil  of  Moses, 

as  Celsus  (a  bashful  infidel)  pretended  to  speak  as  a  Jew. 

Hence   (Acts  iv.,  v.,  xxiii.   1-8),    from    the    time   when  the 

resurrection  was  made  prominent,  as  the  grand  outstanding/ 

fact  of  Christianity,  the  Pharisees,  who   had  taken   a  lead  in  (      /L-^X<*-'- 

procuring   the  crucifixion,    withdrew   or  fell   into  the   back-  ^ 

ground ;    and  the  Sadducees,  whose    whole  atheistic   system  I 

was  demolished  by  that  fact,  came  into  the  front  of  opposition  / 

to  the  gospel. 

But  what  use  has  unbelieving  Judaism  for  the  doctrine  of 
resurrection  ?  Under  Moses  in  Canaan  there  was  not  much 
occasion  for  it ;  the  young  bird  in  the  nest  has  little  occasion 
for  wings.  The  grand  effect  of  Mosaism  was,  not  to  show 
the   way   into   a  future  life,   but   to  lead   men    to   know    the  , 

present    reality   of  life   in   God   the   Redeemer  {ooiv)  —  His  <j /i^j  ^  t^x^ 
dwelling  among  them  (tabernacling).      Of  the  future,  to  tlie 
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effect  of  sending  life  away  from  the  present,  thus  making  the 
present  lifeless,  they  had  heard  enough,  perhaps  too  much, 
in  Eg3^pt  with  its  ghostliness.  In  any  case  the  great  matter, 
in  that  infancy  of  the  Church  (Heb.  v.  13),  was  realisation 
of  life  as  a  ^^rcse?!^  thing,  like  the  tabernacle,  where  men  had 
in  the  midst  of  them  the  service  and  favour  of  God.  The 
ground-lesson  of  the  tabernacle  religion  was  (Ps.  Ixviii.  18), 
that  highest  life  (John  i.  14 ;  1  John  i.  1-3)  is  with  us  here 
and  now.  The  point  was,  not  as  to  the  duration  of  "  this 
life,"  but  as  to  the  nature  of  it,  high  as  God.  So,  where  we 
now  think  of  the  "  immortality  of  the  soul "  in  a  future  state, 
the  men  of  old,  having  the  same  faith  (Heb.  xi.  1),  would 
thirds  of  the  transcendentalism  of  life  "  in  God." 

But  the  doctrine  of  resurrection  is  like  outstretched  wings 
of  a  manhood  fully  formed.  What  is  an  unbelieving  Jew  to 
do  with  these  wings  ?  Where  is  he  to  fly  to  ?  What  is  he 
to  find  there,  or  do  there  ?  A  merely  territorial  Canaan,  full 
of  thriving  Jews,  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  think  of  in  itself. 
But  it  is  not  a  rest  for  the  dove  sent  from  this  ark 
(1  Pet.  iii.  21).  As  an  outcome  of  the  grand  progression  of 
the  eternal  God  through  time,  it  seems  an  incoherent  anti- 
climax ;  which,  somehow,  the  mind  refuses  to  contemplate, 
with  even  so  much  of  interest  as  to  (?is-believe  in  it  with 
any  seriousness.  An  eternal  world  full  of  Jews,  who  are 
perfectly  blessed  in  the  thought  of  their  being  the  seed  of 
Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  and  thankful  that  they  are 
not  as  other  men  are, — a  resurrection  for  such  a  paltry  scandal 
to  the  universe  is  certainly  not  the  "  restitution  of  all  things  " 
which  the  prophets  had  in  their  "  sentence  after  the  last." 
The  real  Israel  are  not  those  whose  liearts  are  set  on  such  a 
final  "rest"  (cp.  Heb.  xii.  22-24  and  lie  v.  vii.). 

There  never  was  a  more  thorough-going  Hebrew  of  the 
old  school  than  Matthew ;  who,  while  describing  "  the 
kingdom  "  as  "  of  heaven,"  yet  will  see  to  it  that  in  all  things 
the  business  of  this  kingdom  takes  place  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  Scriptures.  But  he,  at  the  beginning  of  his  history, 
sees  the  wise  men  coming  from  the  east  to  worship  the  infant 
Saviour  Immanuel.  And  at  the  end  of  it  he  hears  the  gospel 
sent  to  all  nations ;  that  they  may  serve  Him  who  now,  after 
suff'erings    unto   death,  is   exalted  in    the   glory  that   should 
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follow.  John,  too,  in  the  Apocalypse  is  a  genuine  Jew,  such 
that  Messrs.  lienan  and  others  will  allow  his  book  to  be  his 
own,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  them  to  an  originally 
sectarian  Christianity.  But  there  is  no  sectarianism  "  in  the 
resurrection  "  according  to  that  Apocalypse  (chap,  vii.)  The 
native  Jews  are  there,  144,000,  a  perfect  number,  exactly 
complete.  But  there  on  the  same  footing  are  the  Gentiles,  a  'Jl^Z-tT 
numberless  number ;  as  Abraham  saw  his  true  seed  multi- 
tudinous as  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  or  as  the  stars  of  the 
firmament. 

In  that,  no  doubt,  there  is  an  election,  sovereign  will  of 
God,  who  calleth  the  stars  by  name,  for  that  He  is  great  in  ,,^^  t'  f-uuuy 
power.  And  perhaps  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so — that  ^i<  ajL.,/^ 
the  number  of  the  saved  should  be  dependent  on  the  loving  \  ^.^^^^  V^lt 
heart  of  God,  rather  than — the  only  alternative — that  it/  i4kzI' Ct^ 
should  be  dependent  on  the  ungodly  heart  of  man.      In  any  ^"-^  • 

case,  the  result,  which  is  great  enougli  to  satisfy  the  Bedeemer, 
seeing  in  it  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  has  in  it  no  judicial 
sectarianism,     but     a     world  -  wide     comprehensive     human 
catholicity ;  such  as  to  occasion   song  for  the  angels   of  the 
rational  universe,  and  for  the  powers  of  creation  most  near 
of  kin  to  us  of  earth,  and  for  the  four  and  twenty  elders 
representing  our  own  mankind.     With  a  Catholic  redemption 
in  his  view,  Matthew  may  have  a  good  reason  for  not  carry- 
ing his  genealogy  back  beyond  Abraham.     For  even   upom 
that  view  an  important  theological  point  is  made  by  the  fact, 
that  the  manhood  which  the  Son  of  God  assumed  was  in  the 
line  of  the  covenant  seed  of  promise.      But  not  the  less,  Luke/ 
has   a  good  reason  for  carrying  it  back  to  Adam.     For  the  j 
Covenanters  are  not  to  be  only  the  seed  of  Abraham  according  | 
to  the  flesh. 

The  narrowness  of  the  unbelieving  Judaism  is  on  the  face 
of  it  a  worldly  thing,  unlike  the  Old  Testament  religion  of  I 
the  true  and  living  God.     And  the  antagonism  of  that  worldly   ^c,  »*-»••  ' 
thing  to  Christianity  is  so  far  a  presumptive  evidence  of  thej 
truth  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus. 
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Sec.  4.   Conjlict  with  worldly  philosophy  {Lyonncse 
persecution). 

"  They  filled  with  glory  their  respective  stations,  either  in 
active  or  in  contemplative  life ;  their  excellent  understandings 
were  improved  by  study  ;  philosophy  had  purified  their  minds 
from  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  superstitions  ;  and  their  days 
were  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  practice  of  virtue  " 
(Gibbon). 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  philosophers,  with  Marcus  Aurelius 
at  their  head,  who,  as  we  saw,  was  abjectly  superstitious  with- 
out believing.  We  have  seen  another  of  those  who  are  named 
by  Gibbon,  "  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  "  as  to  the  Christians  in 
the  Neronian  persecution,  and  another  of  them,  Pliny,  in  "  the 
practice  of  virtue  "  as  director  of  the  Bithynian  persecution. 
Marcus  Aurelius  we  shall  now  see  at  full  length  as  the  arch- 
persecutor  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  (a.d.  177).  That  persecu- 
tion, says  an  editor  of  Gibbon,  M.  Guizot  (History  of  France, 
English  translation,  vol.  i.  p.  202),  "  was  undoubtedly  by  his 
(Marcus')  orders."  Guizot,  who  carefully  studied  that  period, 
has  the  following  (same  vol.  p.  117)  : — 

"  Nearly  always," — in  the  great  persecutions  from  a.d.  202- 
312, — "  wherever  it  was  in  force,  the  pagan  mob,  in  its  brutality 
of  fanatical  superstition,  added  to  imperial  rigour  its  own 
atrocities  and  cynical  excesses."  The  Lyonnese  persecution 
he  describes  as  having  been  aggravated  by  popular  outrages  on 
the  Christians,  driving  them  into  seclusion  or  concealment. 
He  specifies  the  brutal  violence  to  the  Bishop  Pothinus,  ninety 
years  of  age,  who  at  this  time  suffered  martyrdom.  As  to 
Marcus  Aurelius,  he  says  :  "  This  conscientious  magistrate  let 
loose  at  Lyons,  against  the  most  innocent  of  subjects,  the 
zealous  servility  of  his  agents  and  the  atrocious  passions  of 
the  mob." 

The  Christian  "  endurance "  was  by  Tacitus  described  as 
"  obstinacy."  Pliny  gave  it  the  additional  description  of 
"  contumacy."  And  we  shall  find  Marcus  not  as  a  per- 
secuting emperor,  but  as  a  soliloquising  "  philosopher,"  giving 
it  the  same  description  as  Tacitus.  We  will  describe  it  as 
moral  earnestness,  having  it  in  our  view  relatively  to  that 
character  to  compare  the  Christian  martyrs  with  those  philo- 
sophers of  whom  Gibbon's  appreciation  is  so  high  upon  the 
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principle  of  dctur  digniori — "  the  crown  to  liini  it  fits."  The 
"  obstinacy  "  which  gave  such  offence  to  the  philosophers  is 
the  scriptural  "  endurance,"  arising  out  of  the  authority  of 
Christ  commanding  in  a  service  of  the  living  God. 

The  Christians  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  would  probably  not 
have  been  heard  of  among  mankind  were  it  not  for  this 
persecution  which  "  dragged  tliem  into  fame "  and  "  drove 
them  up  to  heaven.'"  Irenceus,  who  probably  was  the  writer 
of  the  letter  to  the  Christians  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  in  which 
their  "  fiery  trial "  is  made  known  to  us,  is  probably  the  only 
one  of  their  community  who  would  have  otherwise  been  known 
to  fame,  if  that  great  trial  had  not  been  disclosed  to  us,  as  if 
one,  by  the  light  of  a  lightning  flash,  had  through  the  dark- 
ness caught  a  glimpse  of  some  terrific  agony  of  battle  or 
storming.  That  part  of  the  lihone  valley  had  become  so 
much  Latinised  as  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  Frovincia 
(which,  in  fact,  it  still  retains,  "  Provence  ").  The  district  was 
originally  colonised  by  the  Phoceans,  and  had  for  imme- 
morial ages  been  much  frequented  by  Asiatic  Greeks,  so 
that  Marseilles  was  reckoned  almost  a  Greek  city.  Irenseus 
liimself,  who  at  the  time  in  question  was  a  deacon  of  Vienne, 
was  an  Oriental  Greek,  whom  we  have  heard  of  as  a  pupil  of 
Polycarp  of  Smyrna.  In  the  narrative  we  perceive  that  there 
were  Greek-speaking  Orientals  and  Latin-speaking  Komans 
among  the  Christians.  But  Ireneeus,  we  know,  is  losing  the 
free  use  of  Greek  through  pastoral  use  of  the  language  of  the 
Celts  ;  and  no  doubt  the  main  body  of  the  Church  member- 
ship is  native  Celtic. 

At  the  first  outbreak  of  this  trial,  ten  gave  way  to  the 
"  terror,"  which  lapse  occasioned  a  sort  of  panic  among  the 
brethren.  Before  tlie  end  of  it,  the  "  lapsed  "  resumed  their 
profession,  and  suffered  death  for  the  gospel  with  their 
brethren.  There  is  something  very  moving  in  such  cases. 
And  perhaps  there  is  more  of  pathetic  power  to  win  us  in  a 
story  like  that  of  Peter,  with  its  denial  and  repentance,  than 
if  he  had  been  another  "  adamantine "  Paul  (Chrysostom's 
word  for  Paul's  Epistles).  But  the  history  as  a  whole  is 
a  marvel  of  that  "  endurance "  through  which  Cliristianity 
overcame  the  persecuting  world.  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
member that  the  native  Celtic  population  were  among  the 
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ancestors  of  that  great  nation  whose  "  endurance  "  (patience) 
is  said  to  be  not  in  proportion  to  its  other  martial  virtues. 
Only  one  of  the  sufferers  becomes  known  to  us  as  of  the 
Eoman  rank  of  gentlemen  or  free  citizen.  The  most  illus- 
trious of  them  all,  Blandina,  was  a  slave  girl.  She  did 
nothing  but  suffer,  saying,  simply,  "  I  am  a  Christian  ;  we 
are  not  evil-doers."  Her  "  endurance  "  of  torture  extended 
over  two  days.  Her  invincible  fortitude  wore  out  the 
strength  of  successive  relays  of  executioners,  who  fainted 
with  the  toil  and  the  horror  of  inflicting  what  she  had  to 
undergo ;  and  who  said,  that  no  woman  had  ever  so  borne 
such  sufferings  before.  At  last  she  was  bound  up  in  a  net 
and  thrown  to  a  wild  bull,  to  be  tossed  and  gored  to  death. 
Her  fellow  -  Christians  observed  that  God  showed  in  her 
person  that  things  which  are  poor  and  despised  among  men 
are  honourable  before  God.  Bat  if  Blandina  thus  be  glorious, 
surely  Marcus  Aurelius  is  infamous. 

He  was  surnamed  Antoninus,  after  Antoninus  Pius,  his 
adoptive  father,  and  his  senior  colleague  on  the  imperial 
throne.  As  a  magistrate  he  was  reputed  wise,  brave,  just, 
and  benevolent,  one  of  the  really  great  emperors  of  that  age 
of  great  emperors.  He  was  entitled  the  "  philosopher," 
through  his  having  from  his  youth  been  of  the  school  of 
the  Stoics.  He  wrote  a  book  {Monologion — "  Soliloquy  ") 
of  Meditations,  which  has  been  much  admired.  But  probably 
the  admiration  has  been  somewhat  overdone. 

Literary  men,  who  perhaps  hope  they  are  "  philosophers," 
naturally  admire  an  emperor  who  is  one  of  themselves.  His 
purple  seems  to  reflect  on  them  a  certain  lustre  as  of  purple, 
not  of  plush.  Hence  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  when  he 
went  to  lecture,  as  if  he  had  been  a  man,  some  one  expressed 
the  natural  wonder ;  to  which  he  answered  something  which 
has  not  dwelt  in  our  memory,  but  which  no  doubt  was  a  fair 
sample  of  imperial  pedagogics.  His  "  Meditations  "  do  not 
help  to  understanding  of  the  stoical  philosophy.  As  in- 
tellectual exercises,  they  are  poor  performances,  like  the 
essays  of  a  dull  schoolboy,  in  expansion  of  "  themes " 
which  have  been  dictated  by  masters  whom  he  does  not 
fully  understand.  A  far  finer  sample  of  the  philosophising 
Stoic  is  Epictetus,   who  in    personal  character   has    features 
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of  resemblance  to  Socrates.  Marcus  Aurelius  was  one  of 
those  many  Eomans  who  took  to  Stoicism  on  account  of 
what  they  deemed  its  value  as  an  ascetic  discipline, 
without  comprehending  its  speculative  principles  (Zeller, 
Fhilosophie  der  Gricchen).  Instead  of  learning  the  philosophy 
from  him,  we  have  to  learn  him  from  the  pliilosoi)hy. 
But  the  Mcditatiojis  are  admired  on  account  of  the  fine 
tone  of  their  moralising.  Some  appear  to  be  biassed  in 
his  favour  by  their  finding  in  him  a  saintly  hero  who  is 
not  a  Christian,  and  a  very  pious  man  who  does  not  believe 
in  a  personal  God.  (He  ought  not  as  a  Stoic  to  believe ; 
whether,  in  fact,  he  believed  or  not,  no  man  can  tell.)  The 
Christians  would  not  take  so  favourable  a  view  of  one  in 
whom  they  found  the  most  ruthless  of  all  persecutors,  and 
the  one  who  of  all  the  persecutors  produces  most  of  the 
impression  of  being  a  thoroughly  heartless  man. 

In  that  persecution  the  sufferers  vividly  realised  two  un- 
seen personalities,  contending  for  possession  of  the  Christians 
through  all  the  stormy  trial.  One  of  these  was  the  strong 
compassionate  Son  of  God.  The  divine  love  flowing  from 
His  heart,  to  sustain  and  cheer  them,  was  felt  by  them  so 
in  its  reality  that  tliere  is  produced  on  our  mind  the  impres- 
sion of  their  seeing  Him  bodily  present,  as  Nebuchadnezzar 
saw  Him  with  the  three  children  in  the  furnace  seven  times 
heated.  The  other  personality,  antagonistic  in  that  awful  ^ 
wrestling,  was  the  Beast  of  the  Apocalypse.  This  descrip- 
tion of  Satan,  the  brutish  enemy  of  God  and  man,  seems  to 
have  laid  hold  of  the  imagination  of  Celtic  peoples ;  in  one 
of  their  tongues  am  hdisd  is  almost  a  proper  name  for  that 
"  enemy."  The  brutish  cruelty,  which  the  description  especi- 
ally points,  came  out  with  peculiar  vividness  in  the  experi- 
ence of  those  Lyonnese  martyrs.  It  appeared  to  them  as  if 
rioting  in  the  fury  of  its  outrage  upon  the  rational  nature  of 
the  soul.  And  to  them  the  incarnation  of  the  beast-fiend  of 
tlie  Apocalypse  was  Marcus  Aurelius,  "  the  philosopher." 
Their  fiery  trial  was  historically  one  of  the  great  decisive 
battles — a  Marathon — for  the  freedom  of  the  soul.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  effectively  been  decisive  as  Marathon  itself. 
It  seems  to  have  been  felt  from  that  time  onward  that  Chris- 
tianity was  invincible  ;  and  the  pagan  Eoman  empire  began, 
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under  Commodus,  the  colleague  of  Marcus,  to  decline  toward 
its  fall.  In  that  great  agony  for  what  is  highest  in  man,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  combatants  was  Blandina.  The  bless- 
ings to  mankind,  of  her  having  helped  so  to  turn  the  tide  in 
that  sore  battle  for  the  soul's  right  to  be  free,  that  is,  to  be 
as  a  soul,  cannot  be  estimated.  They  are  as  wide  in  their 
influence  as  Christian  civilisation,  and  their  duration  is  eternal 
as  that  of  the  soul.  On  the  other  hand,  Marcus,  "  the  philo- 
sopher," trampling  on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  is  an  image  of 
the  Apocalyptic  Beast. 

That  massacre  of  innocents  was  on  the  face  of  it  a  great 
crime.  It  was  peculiarly  great  because  perpetrated  by 
magistracy,  the  natural  guardian  of  innocence  in  the  com- 
munity. And  beyond  all  question  the  chief  criminal  was 
the  emperor.  We  shall  see  various  indications  of  what 
Guizot  states  as  a  fact,  that  the  massacre  was  "  undoubtedly 
by  his  orders."  The  "  law  of  ceremonies,"  under  which  the 
crime  was  perpetrated,  did  not  need  to  be  carried  into  force. 
Ordinarily,  it  was  not.  It  was  carried  into  effect  only 
occasionally,  and  that  by  a  distinct  act  of  administrative  will. 
So  in  this  case,  we  see  a  rescript  of  Marcus,  in  which  he  does 
not  give  what  was  petitioned  for — namely,  permission  to 
allow  a  free  citizen  to  die  the  death  of  a  freeman,  without  the 
infamy  of  a  slave.  The  emperor,  autocratic  head  of  the  state, 
might  have  allowed  the  law  to  fall  into  disuse,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  originally  passed  for  a  condition  of  things 
wholly  different  from  the  present.  Or  he  could,  perhaps  with 
consultation  of  the  Senate,  have  endeavoured  to  get  it 
rescinded  as  a  barbarously  bad  law  in  the  new  circumstances : 
in  fact  it  was  rescinded  afterwards  under  Constantine  the 
Great.  At  least  he,  a  "  philosopher,"  could  have  resigned 
his  throne,  or  died,  rather  than  sanction  that  atrocious  violence 
to  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Instead  of  any  such  thing,  he 
freely  went  further  in  the  atrocity  than  any  other  man  had 
ever  gone  before. 

The  "  law  of  ceremonies  "  did  not  require  that  Marcus, 
like  the  monster  Nero,  should  not  only  put  the  offender  to 
death,  but  add  the  cruelty  of  torture.  And  in  this  persecu- 
tion there  were  two  heretofore  unheard  of  violations  of  old 
established  principles  of  the  Eoman  Constitution,  for  guarding 
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the  safety  of  society  and  the  sanctity  of  Eorae  in  the  person 
of  free  citizens.  1.  For  the  first  time  in  Roman  history 
slaves  were  received,  under  influences  of  terror,  as  informers, 
and  accusing  witnesses  against  their  owners.  2.  For  the  first 
time  in  that  history  a  free  citizen  was  put  to  the  infamous  death 
of  a  slave.  The  dictionary  meaning  of  a  word  here  {cittotvijl- 
Travt^ea-Oat)  has  exercised  the  slaves  of  the  dictionary.  The 
narrative  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  torture.  The  local 
administrators,  not  feeling  warranted  in  violating  the  majesty 
of  Eome  by  torturing  a  citizen,  consulted  the  emperor.  His 
rescript,  concisely  imperious,  was,  that  the  Christians  are  to 
suffer  unless  they  recant.  And  the  description  of  actual 
suffering  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  construction  that  the  local 
administrators  put  upon  this.  The  infamous  murder  of  this 
Athalus,  an  estimable  gentleman  and  scholar,  on  account  of 
his  not  denying  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  his  Redeemer 
and  his  (xod,  was  distinctly  the  personal  crime  of  this 
"  philosopher,"  who,  to  employ  the  words  of  Gibbon's 
description  of  Nero,  was  at  once  "  a  priest,  an  atheist,  and 
a  god." 

Further,  under  this  "  philosopliev  "  there  was  brought  into 
play  an  ingenuity  of  torture  tliat  was  distinctly  new, — 
ingenuity  like  the  playfulness  of  a  tiger  with  its  disabled 
victim  ;  only  the  tiger  is  not  cruel  in  its  play.  One  of  the 
confessors  was  Sanctus,  who  perhaps  was  a  veteran  soldier  of 
the  empire.  When  interrogated  as  to  his  name,  country, 
nation,  station,  he  would  answer  only,  "  I  am  a  Christian  ;  " 
for,  as  a  narrator  says,  Christ  was  ever  for  him  the  only 
station,  nation,  country,  name — his  "  all  and  in  all."  To 
him  was  applied  one  of  the  new  inventions  of  torturing 
ingenuity  ;  namely,  heated  metal,  which,  applied  to  the  most 
sensitive  part  of  the  body,  was  intended  to  produce  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  sheer  agony  that  a  human  being 
can  endure  without  absolutely  dying  of  pain.  When  put  to 
this  torture  he  only  said,  "  This  is  the  real  eating  of  human 
flesh."  Alexander,  a  physician,  had  been  so  zealously  active 
in  the  cause  of  that  suffering  humanity  as  to  have  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Christians'  advocate  {Paraclete,  the  word  for 
Comforter  in  John  xiv.— xvi.,  and  Advocate  in  1  John  ii.  1). 
It  was  remarked  that  he,  when  undergoing  cruel  tortures,  was 
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visibly  sustained,  as  if  "  bedewed  and  refreshed,"  by  the 
heavenly  Paraclete  (the  Holy  Ghost)  from  the  heart  of  Christ. 
That  history  of  torture  is  carefully  studied  by  Edward  Gibbon, 
collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  the  period.  He  does  not 
faint  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  human  sufferings.  Nor  does 
he  curse  the  responsible  author  of  that  frightful  illustration 
of  "  man's  inhumanity  to  man."  But  he  lauds  him  as  the 
ne  'plus  ultra  of  human  excellence ;  placing  him  at  the  head 
of  those  illustrious  philosophers  whose  "  days  were  spent  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  practice  of  virtue."  In  fact,  he 
desires  that  this  hero  should  be  seen  to  be,  by  his  perfection, 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  untruth  of  Christianity,  in 
its  doctrine  of  redemption  presupposing  fall. 

That  Aurelian  "  practice  of  virtue  "  did  not  stop  short 
with  murdering  and  torturing  the  most  innocent  of  his  help- 
less subjects.  He  made  war  upon  the  dead.  He  mangled 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  Christians  were  not  allowed  to 
take  away  for  decent  burial  the  remains  of  brethren  wlio 
had  perished  in  the  violence  or  died  in  prison.  These  were 
exposed,  under  an  armed  watch,  to  be  consumed  by  beasts  or 
birds  of  prey  (cp.  Hom.  //.  i.  1-4).  It  is  mentioned  that 
the  motive  to  this  last  atrocity  was  a  desire  to  expose  to 
derision  that  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  through  belief  of 
which  the  Christians  were  enabled  to  overcome  the  natural 
fear  of  death.  And  here,  beneath  the  mask  of  the  emperor, 
we  seem  to  see  the  hand  of  "  the  philosopher,"  in  a  pro- 
pagandisni  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  employing  the  dogs 
and  vultures  for  his  apostles  and  evangelists.  For  comparing 
carnal  things  with  carnal,  we  seem  to  see  in  the  heart  of  the 
"  philosopher  "  what  would  account  for  that  peculiar  phase  of 
the  persecution,  as  a  volcanic  outbreak  of  odium  thcologicum — 
"  theological  spite  " — on  the  part  of  one  who  does  not  believe 
in  a  personal  God. 

The  Stoical  Philosophy  (Zeller)  proceeded  upon  the  pan- 
theistic view,  that  there  is  not  a  personal  God,  nor  indeed  a 
personal  man  ;  that  the  universe  is  all  one  impersonal  sub- 
stance of  being,  like  an  ocean,  on  which  the  species  of  things 
that  seem  to  exist  are  only  surface  waves,  and  the  individuals 
are  as  bubbles  of  the  foam  ;  so  that  death  is  to  be  viewed  as 
simply  a  disappearance  of  that  bubble,  and   may  therefore  be 
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accepted  unmurmuringly,  if  not  welcomed  as  release  from  the 
weary  vain  show  of  the  delusion  called  life.  Marcus,  in  bis 
Meditations,  tries  to  say  fine  things  in  this  vein  without 
understanding  it.  And,  among  other  things  (xi.  3,  Lon"'s 
translation),  he  says,  "  "What  a  soul  is  that,  which  is  ready, 
if  at  any  moment  it  must  be  separated  from  the  body,  either 
to  be  extinguished,  or  (to  be)  dispersed,  or  (to)  continue  to 
exist  !  "  But  here,  when  so  admiring  that  soul,  his  own  soul 
is  apparently  stung  with  a  sharp  sudden  pain.  For  he  goes 
on  to  add,  "  But  so  that  this  readiness  comes  from  a  man's 
own  judgment,  not  from  mere  obstinacy,  as  vnth  the 
Christians." 

Here  again  there  is  a  pagan  bewilderment,  such  as  we  saw  L 
in  Trajan  "  the  good,"  saying  that  the  apostates  were  to  be/ '  ' 
pardoned  when  found  not  giLilty ;  and  in  Tacitus  the  Great,    ^{•^x.-i-JyV-^.c^ 
explaining  that   the    Christians  were    obstinate    in    burning)*' 
themselves  because  they  hated  the  rest  of  mankind.      ]\Iarcusj 
now  makes  the   Christian's   preparedness  for  death   to  haver 
resulted  from  "  mere  ohstinacy."     How  can  "  mere  obstinacy  " 
prepare  any  one  for  death  ?     May  he  not  be  obstinately  bent 
upon  living,  if  he  can,  as  most  men  are  ?     And  to  say  that  a 
man  will  die  rather  than  deny  his  God  and  Saviour  is  not  to 
show  that   he   is   obstinate,   but  to  show  that  he   seriously 
hclieves  in  God.     For  example,  under  the  rule  of  this  "  philo- 
sopher,"   Polycarp  has  been   put  to  death  at  Smyrna  ;    and 
has  explained,  when   they  pressed  him  to  recant,  that  the 
thing  is  impossible,  after  he  has  found  Christ  a  good  master 
for  more  than  eighty  years, — "  How  coidd  I  deny  Him,  my 
Fiedeemer    and    my    King  ?  "     Plainly    this     "  philosopher " 
does  not  know  what  he  is  saying,  but  cannot  restrain  himself 
when  he  comes  to  an  occasion  of  having  a  snarling  tiing  of 
antipathy  at  the  Christians. 

What  have  they  done  ?  Why  should  he  have  such  a  spite 
at  them  ?  They,  and  what  he  calls  their  "  obstinacy,"  have 
given  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  his  vain  endeavour  to 
stamp  out  their  religion  from  the  world.  There  was  an 
Antoninus,  probably  his  own  adoptive  father,  who,  when  the 
Christians  came  offering  themselves  in  crowds,  in  answer  to  a 
general  challenge,  to  bear  witness  to  Christ,  and  to  die  for 
His  name,  cried  out  to  them,  "  Are  there  not  cliffs  and  ropes 
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enough  ?  "  for  them  to  make  away  with  themselves,  and  save 
the  magistrate  the  trouble  of  hunting  them  from  the  earth. 
Marcus  perhaps  by  this  time  knows  that  they  will  not  in  that 
way  release  him  from  the  toil  of  massacring  them.  And  he 
might  have  known  it  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the 
Lyonnese  persecution.  For  at  that  time  Justin  Martyr 
published  an  Apology,  addressed  to  the  Senate,  but  making 
honourable  mention  of  both  Marcus  and  Pius,  in  which,  at 
the  very  opening,  he  explains  why  the  Christians,  who  find 
their  world  so  miserable,  and  are  so  sure  of  being  well  placed 
when  they  leave  it,  do  not  go  away  by  their  own  deed.  His 
reasons  are  these  two  : — 1.  Here  we  are  soldiers  at  our  post, 
and  have  no  right  to  leave  it  till  the  Captain,  the  Lord  of 
life,  call  us  away ;  and  2.  by  remaining  here  in  sufferings, 
we  may  benefit  those  who  inflict  them  on  us.  Justin  was 
writing  immediately  after  having  witnessed,  in  a  Eoman 
court  of  justice,  the  enormity  of  a  magistrate  ordering 
innocent  men  away  to  death  merely  because  they  were  pro- 
fessing Christians.  And  in  the  tumult  of  his  resentment  of 
foul  wrong  he  may  have  forgotten,  what  no  doubt  he  had 
read  in  the  Phcedo  of  his  old  master  Plato,  that  the  two 
reasons  he  now  gave  against  a  suicide  of  Christians  were 
precisely  the  two  reasons,  recorded  by  Plato,  which  had  been 
given  by  Socrates,  in  his  parting  words  to  his  disciples,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  Why  he  had  not  sought  death  by  his 
own  hands,  instead  of  accepting  it  from  Athenian  execu- 
tioners. One  way  or  other,  Marcus  no  doubt  knows  well 
enough  why  the  Christians  give  him  the  trouble  of  remaining 
alive.  But,  then,  why  speak  of  that  as  "  obstinacy  "  ?  And 
still  more,  why  speak  of  it  as  an  "  obstinacy  "  that  makes 
men  prepared  to  die  ? 

One  tiling  he  may  now  ])e  assured  of,  namely,  that  this 
"  endurance,"  which  he  calls  "  obstinacy,"  is  unconquerable. 
He  has  made  abundant  "  trial  of  their  faith."  He  has  in 
this  way  been  giving  all  his  "  days "  to  "  the  practice  of 
virtue."  Not  only  there  have  been  the  "  great  "  persecutions 
of  Lyons  and  Smyrna.  Detailed  persecutions,  of  which  there 
is  no  record,  may  have  been  going  on  continually  or  frequently. 
That  occasion,  of  Justin's  writing  his  Apology,  might  have 
arisen  any  day  in  the  reign  of  an   emperor  known  to  favour 
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such  practices.  It  needed  only  that  a  raagistate  should  be 
officious  ;  or  that  some  private  person  should  turn  informer, 
as  on  that  occasion  a  heathen  husband  had  informed  against 
his  Christian  wife,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  her  by  martyrdom. 
In  the  Court,  some  one  cried  out  against  the  injustice  of 
punishing  innocent  men  for  no  crime,  under,  he  said,  a  Senate 
which  was  "  holy "  {Sacrosanctus),  and  an  emperor  who  was 
"  pious "  (Antoninus  P.),  whose  colleague,  the  Caesar,  was 
called  "  the  philosopher."  The  magistrate  thereupon  simply 
asked  him,  "  Are  you,  too,  a  Christian  ?  "  and  on  his  answer- 
ing that  he  was,  ordered  him  off  to  execution  with  the  others. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  "  obstinacy  "  is  invincible.  The 
women  are  just  as  obstinate  as  the  men.  That  wife,  who  was 
informed  against  by  her  husband,  did  not  flee ;  but  was 
arranging  her  worldly  affairs  as  permitted  by  law,  thus  calmly 
preparing  for  her  trial.  So  a  hundred  years  after  Per2Jetua, 
in  Carthage,  will  not  shrink ;  though  she  have  a  new-born 
infant  with  her  in  prison ;  and  her  own  father,  a  heathen, 
plays  the  tempter,  with  all  paternal  authority  and  endear- 
ments, imploring  her  to  deny  that  "  name."  She  will  not ; 
but  endures  the  torture  patiently — seeming  not  to  feel  it ; 
until  at  last  she  obtains  the  mercy-stroke  of  death.  She  had  1  ^y 
not  much  temptation  to  remain  in  this  world  ;  though  it  |  (J /^ny^iA^^ 
must  have  been  terrible  to  leave  her  infant  among  its  dark 
"  pollutions."  The  narrator  states  that,  of  all  her  connections, 
her  father  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  desire  her  death ! 
Still,  she  did  not  go  away  by  her  own  action,  but  "endured/ 
as  seeing  the  I  Am  who  is  invisible." 

But  does  not  all  this  bring  to  view  in  the  Christians  the 
thing  which  Marcus  has  been  so  admiring  in  "  that  soul"  (!) 
namely,  if  it  is  not  for  the  present  to  be  "  dispersed,"  or 
otherwise  taken  away  from  this  life,  then,  a  preparedness  to 
rcviain  in  this  life  ?  And,  further,  the  sort  of  "  piety  "  which 
we  find  in  his  Meditations  is  full  of  expressions  of  resignation 
to  providence  and  to  God,  such  that,  if  we  had  not  known  he 
does  not  believe  in  a  God,  nor  in  a  divine  government  in 
history,  we  might  imagine  that  we  are  reading  a  very  weak 
dilution  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  And  here,  in  the  Christians, 
is  that  very  thing,  as  a  reality  of  faith  and  hope  and  love, 
the  dependence  on  God's  fatherly  goodness,  the  acquiescence 
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in  the  sovereign  will  of  God,  which  he  faintly  echoes  in  his 
words.  Why,  if  the  shadow  be  so  excellent  in  his  estimation, 
does  he  not  rejoice  in  thinking  that  the  substance  of  it  is 
among  his  subjects,  or  anywhere  in  the  earth  or  the  universe  ? 
Why  should  he  take  trouble  to  destroy  them  ?  Why  not 
rather  seek  their  multiplication  ? 

Gibbon  states  that  those  philosophers  were  free  from 
influence  of  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  injured  the  flow  of  his  grandiose  declamation  if  he  had 
for  a  moment  considered  what  he  was  saying.  He  must  have 
well  enough  known,  for  instance,  that  Celsus,  though  probably 
an  atheist,  was  superstitious,  believing  in  magic : — witness 
the  fact  of  his  ascribing  the  miracles  of  Christ  to  magic 
learned  in  Egypt.  And  Gibbon  cannot  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  notorious  fact,  that  Marcus,  "  the  philosopher,"  whom 
he  expressly  calls  an  "  atheist,"  was  abjectly  superstitious. 
When  matters  began  to  look  dark  for  his  empire,  he  went  to 
such  excess  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods  he  did  not  believe  in,  as 
to  incur  the  ridicule  of  his  own  soldiery  and  subjects. 
Though  he  had  no  real  belief,  he  had  some  superstitious 
feeling,  without  the  respectability  of  belief.  And  that,  no 
doubt,  a  sort  of  dread  of  the  anger  of  non-existing  gods,  may 
have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  (theological)  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  His  long  reign  in  the  highest  glory  of  world 
empire  was,  hy  him,  darkened  with  persecutions  :  there  was 
in  it  more  of  the  endeavour,  by  brute  violence  of  empire,  to 
destroy  the  nature  of  the  soul,  than  there  ever  has  been  in 
any  other  reign  of  mortal  man  on  earth.  And  the  spirit  of 
that  darkness,  which  overspread  the  world  like  an  angel  of 
death,  may  have  been  a  weak,  blind,  vulgar  superstition 
without  faith,  in  the  heart  of  this  idolised  "  philosopher," — 
vvhom  Gibbon  plainly  is  in  his  own  mind  comparing  with  one 
whom  we  will  not  name  in  this  connection. 

But  is  there  not  a  deeper  grief  in  the  "  soul  "  of  this  "  philo- 
sopher," than  the  injury  done  by  Christianity  to  gods  which 
are  not  ?  We  now  observe,  that  in  stating  why  the  Chris- 
tians are  not  afraid  of  death,  he  does  not  mention  that  they  do 
not  believe  in  death ;  while  perhaps  they  are  not,  like  him, 
so  weakly  superstitious  as  to  be  afraid  of  what  they  do  not 
believe  in.     Yet  he  knows  that  what  thev  believe  in  is  not 
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death,  but  resurrection.  We  have  seen  that  he  knows  this, 
in  that  it  is  the  resurrection  doctrine  that  he  persecutes  at 
Lyons  and  Vienne.  He  knows  quite  well  that  they  do  not 
believe  in  death,  nor  fear  it.  Just  about  this  time  another 
philosopher,  xVthenagoras,  has  published  an  Apology,  which  he 
calls  an  "  Embassy,"  and  addresses  to  this  Marcus.  There 
he  answers  the  customary  calumnies  against  the  Christians, 
about  Atheism  (on  which  jMarcus  may  well  be  sensitive),  and 
CEdipean  intercourse,  and  Thyestean  feasts.  He  assures  him 
that  the  Christians  are  good  subjects,  who  in  their  assemblies 
habitually  pray  for  God's  blessings  on  the  empire  and  on  its 
rulers.  And  he  reminds  him  that  the  Christians  ask  nothing 
for  themselves,  but  merely  to  live  in  the  world,  with  the 
same  freedom  to  profess  their  doctrines  which  is  allowed  to 
philosophers  in  the  profession  of  theirs.  And  if  Marcus  have 
been  led  by  this  to  make  any  inquiry,  he  may  find  that  this 
other  philosopher  is  the  author  of  an  Oration  on  the  resurrec- 
tion, in  which  he  answers  objections  to  the  Christian  doctrine  ; 
such  as,  the  objection,  that  the  doctrine  is  absurd,  because, 
how  can  a  body  come  to  life  again  after  it  has  been  destroyed  I 
by  fire  or  by  wild  beasts  ?  But  there  is  no  need  of  his 
making  any  special  inquiry  as  to  this  matter.  That  the 
Christians  believe  in  resurrection,  and  always  have  done  so, 
is  notorious ;  even  at  Tubingen  ;  much  more,  among  "  philo- 
sophers of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics,"  who  have  heard; 
Paul  preaching  at  Athens. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
resurrection  doctrine,  when  he  is  explaining  (to  himself? — 
"  soliloquy  ")  why  they  do  not  fear  death  ?  He  knows 
perfectly  well  that  the  resurrection  is  what  makes  them 
fearless.  Kidicule  of  the  resurrection  was  the  reasoning 
which  he  committed  to  his  apostles  and  evangelists,  the  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey.  Why,  then,  does  he  say  nothing  about  it 
now  ;  but  speaks  nonsense  about  obstinacy  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  this  "  philosopher,"  the  "  imperial  devotee,"  the  trans-  j 
cendental  Stoic,  should  hate  the  resurrection  so  that  he  shuns 
the  very  name  of  it  ? — Tantccne  animis  ccelestibus  iro)  ?  j 

Marcus  had  the  same  irritating  perplexity  as  other  magis- 
trates, arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Christians  absolutely 
refused  to   conform   to   the  state  religion.      And  he  may  have 
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seen  that  the  resurrection  belief  was  what  supported  them  in 
their  "  endurance."  Thus  the  man  who  was  so  abruptly  sent 
away  to  death,  apud  acta  by  the  magistrate  in  Justin's 
presence,  thanked  the  magistrate  for  giving  him  his  death ; 
because  that  was  a  permission  to  go  away  home  from  this 
bad  unhappy  world  to  the  heavenly  Father.  But  the  stoical 
discipline,  the  asJcesis  or  practical  training  of  the  system, 
was  intended  to  make  the  philosopher  superior  to  feeling. 
"  Apathy  " — feelinglessness — was  the  crowning  attainment  of 
the  Stoic.  Why,  then,  is  not  Marcus  "apathetic"  now — 
when  he  comes  in  sight  of  the  Christians,  and  the  resurrection, 
and  their  consequent  preparedness  for  either  life  or  death  ? 
And  it  is  not  merely  that  he  has  not  the  weakness  of  feeling. 
He  seems  to  have  the  far  more  fatal  weakness  of  want  of 
feeling.  He  is  said  to  have  been  benevolent.  But  he  had 
no  right  as  a  Stoic  to  be  sympathetic.  The  system  (Zeller) 
forbidding  a  man  to  be  under  the  influence  of  feeling  for 
himself,  consistently  forbade  him  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
feeling  for  others :  Prescription  of  Apathy  was  consistently 
carried  out  into  prohibition  of  sympathy.  And  we  thus  can 
understand  how  it  was  possible  for  this  philosopher  calmly 
to  look  on  the  most  dreadful  sufferings  of  the  Christians ; 
because,  in  so  far  as  he  really  was  a  Stoic,  he  was  feelingless, 
having  a  stone  heart.  But  what  we  see  in  Marcus  is  not  only 
want  of  sympathy,  but  apparently  antipathy,  Paul's  ex- 
pression for  feelinglessness,  Eph.  iv.  19  (d7rr]Xyr]K6Te<;),  is  not 
"  apathy."  It  describes  a  condition  of  heart  which  probably 
has  been  brought  about  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of 
the  stoical  ascetic  discipline;  although  (ver.  18)  the  real 
cause  which  he  assigns  for  it,  "  alienation  from  the  life  of  God 
through  the  ignorance  that  was  in  men,"  was  certainly  in 
existence  wherever  Stoicism  was  in  force.  And  feelinglessness 
is  a  very  dangerous  condition.  Even  though  it  had  not 
itself  been  really  death  to  be  an  unfeeling  ghost,  a  ghost  is 
dangerously  near  to  breaking  out  into  a  beast.  Accordingly, 
if  it  be  merely  the  ghost  that  we  see  in  the  study,  writing 
down  the  "meditations,"  controversial  "soliloquising," — in 
the  open  field  of  life,  where  they  had  practical  dealings  with 
him  at  Lyons  and  Vienne,  what  the  Christian  found  in  this 
"  piiilosopher  "  was  the  Beast.     The  dogs  and  vultures  which 
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devoured  the  carcasses  had  no  hatred  of  the  Christians.  Marcus 
had  a  stvong  feeling  of  antipathy  to  the  resurrection. 

Having  removed  his  disguise  of  heing  an  emperor,  and  of 
being  a  philosopher,  we  must  now  remove  his  last  disguise,  of 
being  a  man.  What  has  turned  this  man  from  stone  into 
vulture  ?  The  resurrection  doctrine  contradicted  his  philo- 
sophy. The  "  endurance "  of  Christians  made  a  fool  of  it 
(1  Cor.  i.  20).  The  great  attainment,  of  not  being  afraid  of 
death,  was  now  quite  a  common  thing.  Instead  of  people 
wondering  at  this  emperor,  who  could  say  fine  things 
about  not  being  afraid  to  die,  because  death  was  only  tho 
bursting  of  a  bubble,  and  life  was  only  a  vain  show ;  they 
now  might  be  laughing  at  him  in  their  sleeves,  since  here 
were  commonplace  men,  women,  children,  slaves,  Blandinas, 
who  did  what  he  spoke  about.  They  shotved  themselves 
ready  to  endure  any  evil  that  any  creature  could  inflict ; 
while  yet  they  had  not  hearts  of  stone,  but  hearts  of  flesh. 
They  were  ready  to  die,  not  as  believing  life  was  a  vain 
thing,  but  holding  it  to  be  a  transcendently  great  and  serious 
business,  which  they  meant  to  go  on  with  to  all  eternity. 
"  Apathy  "  is  all  very  well  when  there  is  no  cause  for  irri- 
tation. But  what  if  a  hedge  schoolmaster,  uplifted  to  the 
skies  by  his  glory  of  being  able  to  read  with  the  help  of 
laborious  spelling,  should  find  small  children  reading  trippingly 
without  any  spelling  ? — Massacre  them  ! — massacre  them  ! 
When  one's  own  philosophy  is  being  made  the  laughing- 
stock of  one's  own  subjects,  it  is  time  to  show  who  is  "  master 
of  the  thirty  legions ; "  then  it  may  appear  that,  as  they  say 
in  America,  "  There's  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  man." 
The  stone  of  which  the  stony  heart  is  made,  is  ice  ;  and  ice, 
if  only  there  be  application  of  heat,  may  be  turned  into 
explosion  that  shall  be  volcanic  in  destructiveness.  Stoicism 
is  not  forgetful  of  the  sprctcc  injuria  formce.  And  as  to  that 
volcanic  eruption  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  —  the  odium  theo- 
logicum,  against  the  resurrection,  of  a  "  philosopher "  who 
does  not  believe  in  God,  there  is  the  further  question — 
Does  he  hate  the  "  unknown  "  God  whom  Socrates  so  longed 
to  know  ? 

The  heart  of  flesh,  which  this  new  religion  provided,  was 
a  capacity  of  feeling.     And  the  Christian's  God  was  a  being 
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toward  whom  an  heart  of  flesh  could  cherish  and  exercise 
the  affections  of  love,  and  reverence,  and  gratitude.  At  the 
same  time  the  man,  whom  the  Christian  saw  in  his  neighbour, 
was  in  his  degree  an  appropriate  object  of  a  kindred  affection, 
being  a  person,  free,  rational,  immortal,  with  a  wondrous 
career  before  him,  of  immeasurable  possibilities  of  bliss  or 
woe  ;  at  the  very  lowest  and  worst,  he  was  a  prodigal  son  of 
God.  But  the  man  of  Stoicism  was  but  a  bubble,  whose  life 
was  a  vain  show,  and  his  death,  the  vanishing  of  a  vapour. 
How  could  there  be  any  real  aflection  toward  such  a  thing  ? 
The  stoical  God  in  like  manner  was  a  mere  thing;  in  the  last 
expression,  only  a  phrase ;  an  abstraction  representing  the 
totality  of  things— like  a  mathematical  symbol  for  "  infinity." 
The  pietism  of  Marcus  is  only  a  sort  of  natural  religiousness, 
putting  a  sort  of  half-belief  in  Providence  and  God  into  his 
life  in  spite  of  the  system,  which  he  did  not  understand.  As 
for  the  system  itself,  making  humanity  to  be  a  bubble,  and 
deity  to  be  a  phrase,  it  really  had  nothing  in  it  of  strength 
to  repress  the  lava  torrent  of  rage  against  what  was  offensive 
to  the  imperiousness  of  empire,  while  it  wounded  the  pride 
of  a  vain-glorious  philosophising  to  the  quick. 

Instead  of  a  human  feeling  of  pleasures  and  pains,  and 
fellow-feelings  with  others  in  their  experiences  of  natural 
good  and  evil,  this  philosophy  placed  virtue,  the  love  of 
right,  etc.  But  that  was  mere  hollow  declamation.  Duty 
does  not  come  in  place  of  love.  It  is  love : — Love  God,  love 
thy  neighbour :  "  the  fulfilling  of  tlie  law  is  love."  Eeduce 
a  man  into  a  ghost,  with  an  heart  of  stone ;  and  teach  him 
that  his  neighbour  is  a  bubble,  and  deity  a  phrase.  What  is 
the  use  of  talking  about  "  virtue  "  and  "  duty  "  to  the  scare- 
crow fiend  ?  We  know  how  it  went  with  Stoicism.  At 
least  the  system  produced  a  stagey  self-sufficient  pride,  the 
pagan  pharisaism  wliich  was  felt  to  be  intolerable  even  among 
the  Eomans,  who  at  their  best  had  a  certain  affinity  for  that 
mode  of  worldliness.  It  was  a  heartless  thing.  Men  could 
not  endure  it:  not  even  in  themselves: — suicide  was  not 
uncommon  among  them.  Stoicism  made  life  to  lore  them  to 
death.  A  human  ghost  can  never  have  contented  happiness 
within  itself,  nor  diffuse  a  blessing  round. 

Epicurism  was  more  humanely  genial,  encouraging  natural 
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affections  and  enjoyments.  But  it  tended  to  run  into  beastli- 
ness, which  was  about  as  bad  as  ghostliness,  if  not  worse : — 
it  produced  a  similar  petrifaction  of  the  heart  in  selfish  world- 
liness.  And  so,  as  fatally  as  Stoicism,  it  took  away  the  heart 
of  present  life,  as  well  as  the  hope  of  life  to  come.  There 
was  nothing  to  reverence  in  a  universe  without  God.  There 
was  nothing  to  honour  in  a  manhood  without  freedom,  im-i 
mortality,  worship.  Life  ivas  indeed  a  bubble.  And,  excepting 
those  who  struggled  to  maintain  the  Socratic  tradition,  and 
keep  Platonism  from  running  to  seed  in  the  speculative 
"  nothing  "  of  Neo-Platonism,  there  remained  only  Eclecticism. ' 
Eclecticism  had  no  doctrine  of  its  own.  It  was  a  bee  that 
seemed  to  gather  honey  from  every  opening  flower.  The  fact 
is,  that  it  was  a  bird  of  gay  plumage,  which  can  imitate  any 
songster  in  the  forest,  and  has  no  song  of  its  own,  and  is 
called  the  mocking-bird.  It  ran  to  seed  in  scepticism/ 
(Pyrrhonism  ;  at  present  known  as  Agnosticism), 

The  hollow  stagey  Stoicism  of  Marcus  Aurelius  may  be 
taken  as  one  type  of  the  lack  of  moral  earnestness  in  a  philo- 
sophy which  is  worldly.  Its  lack  of  real  moral  earnestness 
is  shown  by  want  of  fairness ;  and  its  unfairness  appeared 
in  most  revolting  form,  where  the  philosopher  had  the  power 
of  an  empire  in  the  great  crime  of  Lyons  and  Vienne.  A 
greater  crime,  excepting  that  of  Calvary,  has  surely  never 
been  perpetrated  under  the  sun.  And  that  mortal  violence, 
with  accompaniment  of  dogs  and  vultures,  is  one  type  of 
unfairness  exhibited  by  philosophy  in  this  great  crisis  of 
contending  for  the  freedom  of  the  human  soul  at  the  turning- 
point  of  the  moral  history  of  the  world. 

Another  type  of  unfairness,  evincing  lack  of  moral  earnest- 
ness, ajopears  in  Celsus.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  is  that 
Celsus  of  the  period  who  is  known  to  have  been  an  Epicurean. 
His  assault  on  Christianity  might  have  been  written  by  a 
man  holding  some  such  view  of  the  universe  and  of  man  as 
had  a  sort  of  puzzle-headed  possession  of  the  mind  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  His  unfairness  appears  in  his  manner  of  handling 
the  matter  of  Christianity.  He  had  a  real  acquaintance  with 
this  religion,  as  set  forth  in  its  own  books  of  both  Testaments. 
But  he  did  not  make  a  fair  use  of  his  knowledge.  He  mis- 
represented  facts ;    he   put  the   wor^t  face    upon   things  ;    he 
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did  not  set  himself  to  consider  the  matter  judicially,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  nature,  on  the  face  of  it  and  in  the  heart 
of  it.  His  work  contained,  as  Baur  has  told  us,  to  a  large 
extent  what  have  been  the  stock-in-trade  objections  of  in- 
fidelity down  to  our  time.  And  Origen,  in  his  answers  to 
those  objections,  calls  them  the  calumnies  of  Celsus.  So  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  this  was  tlie  only  real  attempt  of  a 
philosopher  in  that  age  to  meet  Christianity  on  the  open 
field  of  argument ;  though  there  was  more  than  one  exliibition 
of  a  sort  of  scolding  in  a  grandiose  manner  addressed  to  this 
new  religion  on  the  score  of  its  presumption  in  existing,  after 
the  philosophers  had  made  up  their  minds  that  all  the  re- 
ligions are  false.  If,  then,  Marcus  represent  the  unfairness 
of  philosophy  as  exhibited  in  mortal  violence,  Celsus  may 
stand  for  the  same  unfairness  as  shown  in  calumny  or  mis- 
represention. 

The  mocking-bird  of  Eclecticism  appears  in  Lucian  (see 
above,  p.  27).  He  was  contemporary  with  Justin  Martyr, 
A.D.  150  ;  so  that  his  ridicule  came,  as  a  precursory  skir- 
misher, somewhat  earlier  than  the  calumny  of  Celsus  and  the 
violence  of  Marcus.  Justin  was  the  realised  ideal  of  a  candid 
soul,  open  to  truth  as  the  sunflower  is  to  the  sun.  His 
moral  earnestness  appeared,  not  only  in  his  adherence  to  the 
truth  when  he  found  it,  but  in  his  previous  long  search  for 
it,  as  for  lost  life,  or  for  the  Holy  Grail.  Lucian  was  not 
morally  earnest.  In  his  Dialogues  we  see  that  he  was  not 
without  vision.  His  eulogy  on  Demosthenes  is  noble,  show- 
ing that  he  could  appreciate  greatness  of  soul.  But  with 
him  it  was  —  Video  meliora,  proboque,  deteriora  sequor. 
Morally  he  was  a  small  creature — Grwculus  esuriens.  He 
was  a  sample  of  the  talent  of  degenerate  Greece,  patronised 
and  fondled  by  the  Komans,  as  an  accomplished  female  slave 
might  be  by  a  wealthy  family,  whom  her  accomplished  re- 
finement sometimes  makes  to  feel  the  awkwardness  of  their 
rusticity.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  meant  his  Peregrinus 
as  an  assault  on  Christianity.  It  may  perhaps  have  been 
intended  only  for  a  jcu-d' esprit  on  the  part  of  a  literary 
man  glad  to  have  a  new  subject  for  his  art ;  as  the  painter 
frequented  the  guillotine  executions  in  the  Eeign  of  Terror. 
We  have   placed   him   along  with  the  artist  who  drew  the 
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graphite  caricature  on  the  palace  of  Severus.  Ridicule, 
though  there  should  be  in  it  no  malignant  purpose,  is  essen- 
tially unfair  when  the  truth  has  need  of  seriousness  ;  as  if 
making  monkey  gestures  and  grimaces  behind  a  preacher  in 
the  pulpit.  And  no  doubt  there  must  have  been  much  of 
the  unfairness  of  ridicule  in  that  age  on  the  part  of  talented 
men  without  moral  earnestness  who  had  a  gift  of  speech  or 
writing. 

It  is  pleasing   to  recall    to   mind   such   names    as  Justin 

Martyr,  Athenagoras,  Aristides,  and  Quadratus.      They  remind 

us  that  many  philosophers  may  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  God 

in  the  gospel,  though  (1  Cor.  i.  20-28)  Paul  does  not  seem 

to  have  found  it  so  :  he  had  a  philosophy  (1  Cor.  ii.  6),  but 

(vers.  8—10)  they  were  not  prepared  for  it,  being  worldly.     In 

the  first  age  the  philosophers  who  became  Christians  did  not 

all,  like  Justin,  retain  the  philosopher's  gown.      They  blended 

with  the  mass  of  the  Christian  community.      When  we  speak 

of  philosophy  as  opposing    the  gospel,  we   mean   a  worldly 

philosophy,  as  we   meant  a  vjorldly  magistracy  and  a  ivorldly 

religion.      And  now,  before  taking  a  concluding  view  of  that 

worldly    philosophy    as    a    whole,    we    recall    to    mind    the 

question :  What  would  have  become  of  mankind  if  the  world 

had  been  left  to  that  Stoicism,  Epicurism,  Eclecticism  ?     The 

question  is  important.      For,  exce23ting  the  gosipel,  there  is  really 

nothing  else  for  the  ivorld  at  this  hour  hut  the  same  round  oj 

Stoicism,  Epicurism,  and  Eclecticism  (which  is  another  name 

for  non-belief  or  scepticism).     That  there  is  no  personal  God, 

nor  freedom  nor  immortality  of  man,  that  his  life  is  a  vain 

show,  ending  in  dissolution  into  the  system  of  nature, — seems 

a  sorry  evangel  for  those  who  labour  and  are  heavy  laden. 

Pyrrhonism  (or  "  Agnosticism  ")  is  not  more  helpful :  a  man 

is  not  healed  of  leprosy,  nor  saved  from  a  burning  ship,  by 

believing  that  there  is  no  solid  ground  for    belief.     Justin 

Martyr,  who  had  experience  of  the  philosophers  of  tliat  age, 

did  not  think  well  of  them.      As  a  class  they  have  not  left  a 

good  reputation  in  history.      One  of  them  might  have  sat  for 

the  picture  of  "  The  Elephant "  in  Scott's    Count   Robert  of 

Paris ;  or  of  Artemidorus  in  Lockhart's  Valerius.     They  are 

said  to  have  been   selfish  and  worldly,  in  greed,  and  vanity, 

and  pride,  with   meanness  of  adulation    for    the    great,    and 
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flatteries  for  the  commonalty.  This  reminds  us  of  wh.it 
Antigonus  said  of  the  Greek  orators  after  Demosthenes ;  that 
they  were  like  what  remains  of  an  animal  that  has  been 
offered  in  sacrifice — nothing  but  the  tongue  and  the  digestive 
organs.  Before  them  the  Sophists  were  those  who  had  really 
murdered  Socrates,  "  done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues." 
But  far  the  most  fatal  witness  borne  against  them  is  that  of 
a  great  admirer  of  them,  Edward  Gibbon,  in  saying  that  they 
regarded  all  the  religions  as  being  equally  false.  If  that  be 
so,  then,  to  say  that  they  were  without  moral  earnestness  is 
but  a  weak  way  of  saying  what  has  to  be  the  truth,  that  as  a 
class  they  must  have  been  basely  and  thoroughly  unprincipled 
— without  a  particle  of  even  genuine  self-respect  or  natural 
pride  of  manhood. 

If  they  believed  the  religions  to  be  false,  their  plain  duty 
was  to  say  so,  to  bear  witness  of  the  falsehood,  and,  in  case  of 
need,  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood.  Such  was  the 
action  of  "  the  prince  of  philosophers."  Socrates  did  not 
believe  the  religions  to  be  simply  false.  He  believed  that 
there  was  a  truth  in  them,  and  he  was  careful  to  honour  them 
correspondingly  to  that  belief  He  really  was  far  more  of  a 
believer  in  the  religion  of  the  Athenians  than  were  those  who 
procured  his  condemnation  as  introducing  new  gods.  But  he 
saw  that  there  was  a  falsehood  in  the  prevalent  religionism. 
And  he  did  not  dissemble  what  he  saw.  He  bore  witness  to 
what  truth  he  was  enabled  to  know,  even  when  the  religions 
were  so  far  condemned  by  it.  And,  like  a  true  honest  man,  who 
cared  for  the  life  of  mankind  in  the  truth,  he  gave  his  life  for 
what  he  believed.  So  of  the  simple  Christians  of  the  age  of 
apologetics.  Believing  the  old  religions  to  be  false,  they 
refused  to  conform  to  them.  They  bore  witness  against  them 
at  the  cost  of  their  lives,  sometimes  of  what  was  dearer  than 
life. 

What,  then,  as  to  the  philosophers  as  a  class  ?  For  ages 
mankind  was  dependent  on  them  in  the  central  civilisation  of 
the  world.  From  the  Socratic  awakening  to  inquiry  as 
to  fundamentals,  down  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  they  were  the 
teachers,  the  trusted  pioneers  and  chiefs.  And  in  their 
estimation  mankind  were  blinded  and  enslaved  by  religions 
which  were  false.      Did  they  then  protest  against  the  lie,  or 
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testify  against  tlie  ghostly  delusions,  to  save  the  life  of  man- 
kind from  that  woful  waste  ?  Xo,  but  they  conformed  to  the 
religions — and  saved  their  own  shins.  The  true  original  Vicar 
of  Bray  was  a  philosopher,  llather,  he  was  the  whole  order 
of  philosophers,  such  as  they  showed  themselves  in  that  his- 
torical period  of  the  world's  dependence  on  their  leadership. 
While  they  mocked  at  the  very  conception  of  a  God,  they 
went  on  with  what  on  their  part  was  an  impious  form  of  wor- 
shipping. On  the  roll  of  martyrologies  there  came  to  be 
placed  the  names  of  philosophers  like  Justin  ;  but  these  were 
first  believing  Christians.  ("  They  hanged  your  father,"  said 
some  one  brutally  to  Cromwell's  daughter.  "  Yes,"  she 
answered  proudly,  "  but  he  was  dead  first")  Of  philosophers 
who  were  not  Christian,  not  one  suffered  for  his  protestation 
against  the  falsehood,  on  account  of  tlieir  protestation  against  , 
which  a  countless  multitude  of  simple  Christians  died.  Even 
crazy  Peregrinus  died,  not  for  truth  as  a  philosopher,  but  for  ^^ 
vanity;  and  his  very  vanity  was  vainglorious  emulation  of 
the  Christians'  glory  of  the  truth. 

In  the  history  of  that  time  philosophers  keep  well  in  the 
background.      It  was  the  crisis  of  the  world's  life  as  hinging 
on  the  question.  What  is  truth  ?      In   such  a  crisis  they  were 
the  natural  leaders.      Socrates,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  believer.      So    were    the    great     poets    of    his    time, 
vEschylus    and  Sophocles,  who  were  the  "  prophets "  (vates) 
of  the  people.      So  had  been  the  really  great  poets,  Pindar 
and  Homer,  before  them.      It  is  withmjdifijjjjiitsjjf^^ 
faith_  to  believe  that  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  expression 
"aTman  like  Socrates  "  knew  God.^    According  to  the  gospel, 
salvation  is  by  faith,    and   faith  coraeth    by  hearing.     But 
(Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  x.  3)  there  are  exceptional  cases,  of 
those  in  whom  that  ordinary  mode  of  procedure  is  a  natural 
impossibility.     And   if  Socrates  be  not^  sure  that^  he  knows  I 
God,jthat  certainly  is  no  proof  that  God  may  not  have  known^  ] 
him,  and  led  him^byjways  that  he  knew  not ;  as  the  lampjn  / 
the  Pilgrims  Progress  did  not  know  that  an  unseen  hand  was/ 
supplying  it  with  oil.      Plainh^,  it  is  not  in  the   plan  of  God 
to  give  a  clear   and    satisfying  knowledge  of  Himself  other 
than  "  through  the  door  "  (John  x.  1,  etc.),  by  the  straig^lit  open 
way  of  rational  communication^  word,  of  supernatural  re^- 
"^  G 
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lation.  But  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  His  pleasure  to  give  to 
some  individuals  a  knowledge,  a  guidance,  an  instinct,  such, 
that  in  the  judgment  they  shall  not  be  found  to  have  been 
"  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that  is 
in  them." 

But  that  was  only  one  glow-worm  in  the  night  where  we 
need  sunlight  of  day  to  fill  the  world.  After  the  time  of 
Socrates  religious  belief  goes  on  dying  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
peoples.  And  the  philosophers  on  whom  they  come  to  be 
dependent  more  and  more  appear  to  be  worse  than  useless — 
"  blind  leaders  of  the  blind."  They  had  no  light  in  them- 
selves, and  they  accelerated  the  tendency  to  general  disbelief 
by  their  countenancing  delusion,  and  making  a  mockery  of 
seriousness  by  conforming  to  religions  which  they  did  not 
believe.  To  a  large  extent  in  our  day  men  who  do  not 
believe  the  gospel  have  a  sort  of  naturalistic  belief  like  that 
"^  of  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics.      But  it  has  in  it  no  real 

\  stamina  of  spiritual  life  even  for  the   present.      Although  the 

'^  Academicism  of  our  Science  Associations  should  have  monu- 

^  mental  fruits  magnificent  as  the  works  of  Aristotle,  that  has 

j  really  nothing  in  it  for  the  soul,  the  true  life  of  a  man.    ^ 

^  dabbling  dilettante  eclecticism   is,  in  the  heart  of  it,  a  uni- 

i  versal  scepticism,  without  the  intellectual  fibre  of  Empirici;s 

4  'of  Hume.     But  there  may  be  doubters  really  earnest,  in  the 

^  mentaT^nd  moral  condition  of  the  better  sort  of  Platonisers 

i  really  seeking  upward   for   the   truth  which  feeds  the  soul, 

though  in  an  atmosphere  so  ghostly  thin  as  that  of  the 
Neo-Blatonic  formula,  which  found  the  substance  of  all  truth 
and  goodness  and  beauty  reducible  into  characterless  "  being 
equal  to  nothing."  The  Platonising  Justin  was  made  a 
Christian,  a  new  man,  by  seeing  men  ready  to  die,  upon  the 
faith  of  Christ,  in  the  service  of  the  living  God. 

Sec.  o.  Excursion :  relative  condition  of  Christian 
character  at  that  time. 

In  the  time  of  a  great  war,  the  home  life  of  families  goes 
on  as  usual,  and  is  not  chronicled.  The  home  life  of  the 
second-century  Christianity  may  in  large  measure  not  be 
represented  by  its  literature  which  has  come  down    to   us. 
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The  momentous  conflict  of  the  period,  the  wondrous  things  of 
the  new  revelation,  naturally  absorbed  the  mind  of  the  writers. 
These  gather  into  their  writings  only  what  is  above  the  plane, 
or  off  the  lines  of  ordinary  occurrence.  As  for  non-Christian 
literature :  Christianity  at  first  was  obscure  and  insignificant, 
a  kingdom  coming  "  without  observation,"  as  when  the  King 
was  quietly  laid  in  the  manger.  Hence  a  historian  so  masterly 
as  Tacitus  can  write  about  what  now  is  seen  to  have  been  the 
great  event  of  Nero's  reign,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  obtain 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  character  and  principles  of  the 
principal  actor  in  it.  The  amount  of  our  information  as  to  the 
literal  common  life  of  the  second-century  Christians  is  incon- 
siderable. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  Christian  character  of  that 
time,  we  must  remember  that  the  normal  Christian  of  our 
day  ought  to  be  much  more  complete  in  rounded  resem- 
blance to  Christ  than  the  normal  Christian  of  Christ's  day. 
Bishop  Selvvyn  has  an  observation  {Life)  which  is  important 
in  this  relation.  He  is  speaking  of  the  dissatisfaction  some- 
times felt  with  the  comparatively  low  type  of  Christian  character 
exhibited  by  mission  converts ;  such  as  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  Among  the  Christians  recently  reclaimed  from  heath- 
enism there  may  be  exhibited  features  of  unloveliness  which 
would  be  reckoned  very  strange,  if  not  intolerable,  in  the  old 
formed  Churches.  On  which  the  Bishop  remarks,  that  we  have 
to  consider,  v)hat  is  reasonahly  to  he  expected  in  a  community 
recently  brought  out  of  cannibal  heathenism  ;  and  that  to  bring  ^^ 
such  a  community  up  to  the  level  of  ordinary  Churches  long  ^^ 
formed,  may  be  the  gradual  educative  work  of  generations. 

Such  converts  have  pollutions  of  heathenism  remaining 
in  them.  So  far  they  still  are  blind  slaves  of  lust.  They 
have  much  animal  life,  only  beginning  to  be  subdued  and 
ordered,  with  little  of  intelligence  or  of  formed  spiritual  habit 
for  the  task.  Though  they  should  be  really  regenerate,  yet 
"  it  takes  three  generations  to  make  a  gentleman."  It  may 
take  generations  of  Christian  nurture  to  bring  the  type  of 
individual  character  up  to  the  level  of  those  old  formed 
Churches,  where  a  certain  Christian  character  is  almost  a  ready- 
made  inheritance  from  the  past.  The  side-lights  we  have  in 
the  Apostolic    P^pistles,  e.g.   in  earnest  deprecation  of  mean 
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vices  and  coarse  common-place  sins,  may  show  ns,  that  in 
that  first  age  there  was  occasion  for  the  saying,  "  this  kind 
goeth  not  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer." 

We  shall  fix  our  attention  on  moral  earnestness,  as  one 
feature  of  that  primitive  Christianity.  Perhaps  we  may  not 
clearly  see  much  more.  The  outbreak  of  heresies  and  sucli 
things  in  that  early  time,  at  first  sight  so  amazing,  may  appear 
to  have  been  but  a  natural  result  of  the  vast  intellectual  and 
moral  persecution  of  the  age,  when  as  yet  there  was  little  of 
matured  Christian  habit  of  thought ;  while  the  converts  from 
heathenism  had  in  them  almost  nothing  of  previously  formed 
theological  mind : — an  Epistle  to  the  Gentiles,  like  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hehrews,  finding  this  new  religion  in  their  old  religion  is 
inconceivable.  ,  And  on  close  inspection  the  "  heresies "  are 
seen  to  be  only  as  the  storm-clouds  which  may  fill  the  air 
when  winter  is  boisterously  passing  away  before  the  spring : 
the  real  history  of  progressive  life  is  that  of  the  advancing 
spring  upon  the  earth.  This  real  Christianity,  quietly  advanc- 
ing, was  itself  exposed  to  misconstructions,  and  liable  to 
disturbing  influences,  which  might  occasionally  send  it  in 
abnormal  directions.  Considering  the  frightful  injustice  to 
which  the  Christians  were  subjected,  and  the  uncalculating 
enthusiasm  of  that  new  life  to  which  they  had  been  awakened 
as  by  "  the  trump  of  God,"  we  might  have  expected  to  find 
here  and  there  an  outbreak  into  some  wild  sort  of  Nihilism. 
But  there  was  nothing  even  of  the  milder  fanaticism  of  the 
Eeformation  Anabaptists.  Lockhart,  introducing  into  his 
Valerius  a  sort  of  Balfour  of  Burley,  shows  unacquaintance 
with  that  primitive  Christianity.  It  is  a  most  astonishing 
illustration  of  the  stable  poise  of  the  "  endurance "  making 
"  self-possession"  in  the  "  souls"  of  the  persecuted, that,  in  the 
history  of  that  age,  we  do  not  find  that  they  anywhere  made 
so  much  as  a  local  disturbance,  under  the  proverbially 
"  maddening  "  influence  of  oppression.  There  we  see  an  illus- 
tration of  their  moral  earnestness. 

It  consisted  in  thorough7iess  of  practical  adherence  to  trutli 
directing  life  to  the  highest  end.  It  was  in  that  world  the  real 
desideratum,  the  fulcrum  of  restoration,  the  irov  a-rco  for 
uplifting  the  fallen  mankind  from  its  degenerate  misery.  The 
mere  will  of  the  magistracy,  expressed   in  law,  is  in   the  last 
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analysis  only  the  prevalent  mind  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  mind 
was  itself  the  thing  that  had  to  be  changed,  in  the  spirit  of  it, 
for  salvation  of  the  people's  life.  "  The  religions  "  had  lost 
whatever  savour  of  religion  they  may  once  have  had.  They 
were  not  by  the  peoples  now  believed  in  to  good  purpose.  They 
operated  in  the  heathen  mind  only  as  a  "  superstition,"  effect- 
ively equivalent  to  demoniacal  possession  (deisidaimonia  was 
thus  not  a  misnomer).  And  philosophy  had  proved  to  be 
worse  than  useless  as  a  guide  of  human  life.  Even  in  inten- 
tion it  had  fallen  from  the  spirit,  so  earnestly  inculcated  and 
exhibited  by  Socrates,  of  serious  search  for  truth,  such  as  may 
rightly  mould  the  life.  It  had  sunk — like  many  a  "  literary 
career"  —  into  ambitious  vainglorious  dilettanteism,  with  no 
practical  purpose  but  that  of  selfish  worldliness — of  greed,  or 
vanity,  or  pride.  Mere  Academicism,  which  at  bottom  is  non- 
belief,  gave  no  fulcrum  for  reality  of  life.  The  prevalent  dog- 
matic systems  "  of  the  Stoics  and  of  the  Epicureans,"  being 
rooted  in  mere  naturalism,  made  life  itself  to  be  a  poor  thing, 
contemptible  if  not  vile.  Hence  the  frequency  of  suicide,  as 
if  life  were  not  worth  living  in  either  ghostliness  or  beastliness, 
though  tlie  degradation  should  not  run  into  unseemly  excesses. 
And  the  noble  Platonising  speculation,  an  eagle  striving  to 
soar  without  atmosphere,  only  occasioned  a  sense  of  failure  to 
apprehend  that  for  which  men  are  apprehended  ;  so  that — 
witness  Justin's  case — Socrates  might  at  the  utmost  be  a 
schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ :  the  wise  man  preparing 
his  fellows  for  "  the  wisdom  of  God." 

The  thoroughness  of  resolute  conviction,  and  downright 
simple  earnest  in  adherence  to  it,  was  seen  b}'  Justin  Martyr 
in  the  Christian's  readiness  to  siiffer  death  for  the  faith ;  as  it 
has  been  seen  in  our  time,  in  martyrdom  for  the  gospel,  in 
Madagascar,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  elsewhere.  And  that, 
in  Christian  character,  was  really  the  grand  desideratum  for 
the  fallen  world's  recovery.  But  the  unworldliness  of  the 
moral  earnestness  occasioned  antipathy  in  a  world  which  was 
worldly.  And  as  there  are  generous  fruits  which  have  to  be 
bitter  before  they  are  sweet,  so  this  character,  in  its  first  crude- 
formation  and  energetic  manifestation,  may  not  have  been  the 
most  winningly  attractive  in  aspect  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  Christians  loved   one   another   in   a  manner  and  measure 
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that  were  wonderful  to  heathens  ;  and  to  heathens  who  needed 
help  they  were  the  kindest  people  upon  earth.  But  the 
conditions  of  the  time  made  it  natural,  if  not  obligatory,  for 
them  to  abstain  from  not  a  few  simple  natural  pleasures  of 
life.  The  idolatry,  and  other  pollutions,  which  filled  the 
whole  ordinary  life  of  the  peoples,  made  it  necessary  for  Chris- 
tians in  large  measure  to  keep  aloof  from  the  social  existence 
of  their  neighbours  (so  Tertullian,  De  Spectaculis).  This,  along 
with  the  constrained  semi-privacy  of  their  own  fellowship, 
and  the  real  unworldliness  of  Christianity,  caused  them  to  be 
regarded  as  if  they  had  been  a  sort  of  spectres,  literally  as  well 
as  spiritually  "not  of  this  world."  At  the  same  time  the 
surroundings  of  their  life  of  chronic  war  with  evil  amid  stormy 
peril,  may  have  imparted  to  the  outgoings  of  their  moral 
earnestness  a  character  of  angularity  and  harshness,  as  well 
as  melancholy  sombreness,  which  did  not  really  represent  its 
inward  nature  in  the  fountain. 

Still,  the  resolute  unshrinking  strength  of  purity  was  what 
mankind  had  need  of ;  it  was  what  gave  to  the  great  soul  of 
Tertullian,  and  others  of  a  like  mind,  a  deep  joy  for  that  a 
man-child  was  born  into  the  world.  This  is  what  we  see  in 
that  Bithynian  infancy  of  the  Church,  which  looks  unblench- 
ing  on  the  frowning  face  of  Roman  inquisition  armed  with 
death.  The  simplicity  of  this  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, — 
resolved  in  God's  name  that  we  shall  all  be  conscientiously 
careful  as  to  man's  plain  duties  of  common  life  toward  our 
neighbour — has  to  us,  familiar  with  the  Christian  life  of 
congregations,  at  first  sight  an  aspect  of  disappointing  poverty 
or  boldness ;  although  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  Christians 
at  communion  times  would  really  renew  that  covenant.  But 
to  those  familiar  as  Pliny  was  with  the  common  life  of  heathen- 
ism as  it  then  was,  that  may  have  appeared  as  a  new  creation 
of  the  life  of  men.  And  we  see  at  the  root  of  it  wdiat  he 
further  reported  on — that  strangely  simple  purity  of  worship- 
ping the  living  God  in  (sacramento — military  obedience)  the 
redeeming  Christ  as  King.  The  fiery  trial  brings  to  view  the 
fact,  that  it  is  the  surface  manifestation  of  a  character,  of 
thoroughness  in  conscience  toward  God,  and  loyalty  to  His 
truth  ;  such  that  ordinary  human  beings — simple  men,  women, 
slaves    even  children — will  die  rather  than  so  much  as  go 
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through  an  empty  form  of  religious  reverence  toward  wliat  is 
not  God.  At  that  precise  moment  the  turning-point  of  all 
time  for  the  world's  one  hope  of  life,  the  real  thing  needful, 
was  unshrinking  truth  "  in  the  inward  parts."  And  any 
surface  angularity  or  ruggedness  in  manner  that  there  may 
have  been,  it  would  be  cliildishly  irrational  to  regard  as 
materially  detracting  from  the  inestimable  value  for  the 
happiness  as  well  as  dignity  in  moral  wholesomeness,  of  human 
life,  to  mankind  in  the  following  generations,  of  that  thorough- 
ness of  unshrinking  truthfulness  on  the  part  of  Christians  of 
the  primitive  age.  In  Never  too  late  to  Mend,  Jacky,  the  savage, 
is  hacking  with  his  hatchet  at  a  yellow  stone,  which  he  does 
not  know  to  be  gold.  So  in  Bithynia  did  Pliny  the  "  phil- 
osopher "  under  "  the  good  "  Emperor  Trajan. 

When  there  is  a  strenuous  vitality  pervading  the  organisa- 
tion of  men's  practice  as  a  whole,  little  rigours  of  detail  are 
felt  as  nothing  but  a  sort  of  frosty  kindliness,  as  of  the  world's 
new  life  in  spring.  The  sons  of  Maccabeus  will  make  no 
complaint  of  harshness,  though  the  pampered  sons  of  Eli  may, 
if  a  rose-leaf  happen  to  be  crumpled  on  the  pillow  of  their 
self-indulgence.  Knowing  what  miseries  can  come  out  of 
limp,  falsetto  softness,  and  what  real  happiness  results  from  a 
high-toned  strenuousness,— as  the  primrose  flourishes  under 
shade  of  guardian  prickly  furze, — we  may  rejoice  in  little 
rigours  which  are  symptomatic  of  that  strenuousness,  and 
which  may  be  the  guardians  of  that  happiness  in  a  simple 
wisdom  that  is  higher  than  worldly.  In  ancient  and  modern 
times  respectively,  two  nations  have  made  their  homes  on 
earth  to  be  the  two  famous  lands  of  song.  They  thus  are 
shown  to  have  been  upon  the  whole  the  nations  having  most 
of  happiness  in  life.  Otherwise,  they  both  have  been  notably 
characterised  by  little  rigours,  of  a  prudential  strenuousness 
in  professed  fear  of  God  and  regard  for  num.  And  for  this 
their  children,  who  may  have  outgrown  it,  and  yet  are  found 
everywliere  prospering  in  consequence  of  it,  rise  up  in  the 
gate  and  bless  them.  But  for  nations  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  land  there  can  hardly  ever  be  such  a  call  to 
strenuous  earnestness,  rigorously  high  toned,  as  there  was  in 
the  experience  of  the  primitive  Christians  (1  Bet.  ii.  11): 
who   were  "  strangers  and    pilgrims,"   few    and   far   between, 
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battling  against  a  hostile  world  for  the  achievement,  to 
Christen doui,  of  a  definitive  footing  upon  earth,  and  to  the 
human  soul,  of  a  conceded  right  to  be  in  freedom  under  the 
sun. 

Finely  cultured  gentlemen  like  George  Herbert  might, 
without  finicality,  feel  something  discordant  to  them  in 
a  typical  Puritan ;  though  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Lucy 
Hutchison  and  her  colonel,  it  appeared  (cp.  The  Draytons  and 
the  Davcna7its)  that  the  puritanic  thoroughness  is  compatible 
with  culture,  fine  and  high,  of  noble  men  and  lovely  women, 
in  a  society  to  which  that  of  Socrates  and  his  Xantippe,  and 
even  of  his  disciples,  is  (through  mere  coarseness)  an  offensive 
anti-climax.  But  though  they  should  be  (like  Oliver  Crom- 
well) homely  and  rough  spun,  only  earnest  praying  men  could 
do  the  heavy  woi'k  of  that  day  for  England's  liberation  from 
the  absolutism  which  leaned  upon  a  gay  and  gallant  worldli- 
ness.  The  transcendentalism  of  a  Pascal  could  not  fill  up 
for  France  the  place  of  an  iron-handed  De  la  Noue.  And 
English  exiles  in  a  later  day  saw  what  had  been  the  true 
salvation  of  their  country  when  the  invincible  legions  of 
Spain,  formed  under  the  discipline  of  the  great  Captain 
Gonsalvo,  were  driven  from  the  field  like  chaff  by  old 
soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  primitive  Church  was 
called  to  a  rough  battle,  in  which  a  firm  fibre  of  resolute 
manhood,  a  dauntless  persistent  force  of  character  asserting 
conviction,  was  really  the  one  thing  in  demand.  The  battle 
was  for  bare  life,  to  begin  with.  If  the  life  be  once  secured, 
with  safeguard  of  an  iron  strength,  the  softer  beauties  and 
more  winning  graces  may  be  found  to  come  in  their  due  order 
of  value  and  of  time  (the  tabernacle  will  rise  when  Israel's  life 
is  saved).  But  for  a  restored  Eden,  even  for  the  most  delicate 
of  its  lovely  flowers,  the  first  requisite  is  fencing,  clearing, 
deep-soil  ploughing,  with  fundamental  planting  and  sowing. 
Beauty,  where  there  is  true  life,  comes  unbidden  as  the 
bloom  of  health.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  thing 
most  beautiful  in  itself,  the  thing  whose  unearthly  beauty 
won  Justin  Martyr's  heart  for  the  gospel,  is  simple  readiness 
to  die  for  truth. 

The  outward  condition  of  the  Christians  in  a  world  all 
dark  and  threatening  adds  to   the  wonder  of  their  "  endur- 
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ance,"  and  of  the  success  of  it.  The  success  was  dependent 
on  the  persistent  faithfulness  of  simple  men  adventuring  on 
an  amazing  enterpri.se  of  conquest.  Were  ever  men  engaged 
on  such  another  enterprise  so  fitted  to  make  the  heart  sink 
in  the  very  contemplation  of  it,  so  seemingly  forlorn  in  utter 
hopelessness  of  disproportion  of  the  means  to  the  task  ?  It 
was,  again,  Moses  going  to  conquer  Egypt  with  his  staff. 
First  in  their  sad  experience  was  that  exile  in  the  home, 
excommunication  from  the  heart  of  those  who  by  nature  are 
the  nearest,  and  with  whom  the  human  heart  seeks  comforting 
strength  in  the  outward  storn)s  of  life.  Thus  in  that  case  of 
the  wife,  described  by  Justin  Martyr.  Slie  and  her  husband, 
when  heathens,  had  been  living  together  in  "  pollutions." 
When  she  became  a  Christian,  living  (it  goes  without  saying)  ^ 

in   purity,   she   earnestly   entreated   him   to   discontinue   his        \r 
impure  life,  warning  him  of  the  coming  judgment  according  4 

to  works.      But  his  manner  of  life  came  to  be  so  revolting  to  Jj 

her  in  its  personal  relations,  that  she  resolved  to  seek  a  legal  ^ 

separation  from  him.  At  first  she  was  persuaded  by  friends 
to  abandon  that  purpose,  in  the  hope  of  some  amendment  on 
his  part.      Finding,  however,  that  when  absent  in  Alexandria  ^ 

he  was  not  reforming,  but  going  on  from  bad  to  worse,  she  at        '  ^ 
last  took  definitive  legal  action  toward  the  separation.     And 
thus  it  was  that  he  turned  informer  against  her,  in  the  hope  \ 

of  procuring  her  death  as  a  Christian.     At  the  time  of  Justin's         N 
writing  she  was  availing  herself  of  a  breathing   time,  per-  i 

mitted  by  the  Eoman  law,  for  disposal  of  her  worldly  estate  \ 

belbre  being  tried  for  that  capital  crime.  She,  a  Roman  ^ 
matron,  happened,  so  far,  to  have  some  privilege  of  law.  But 
in  her  case,  and  that  of  others  whom  Justin  saw  ordered  off' 
to  death  by  Ourbikos  (no  doubt,  Urlicus,  prcetor  urhcmus),  we 
are  bewildered  on  reflecting  that  these  poor  dispersed  waifs, 
which  drift  across  our  path  like  lost  birds  in  the  moonlight 
of  a  snow-storm,  are  the  grand  army  campaigning  for  conquest 
of  the  world  ! 

The  Christians,  if  (1  Cor.  vii.  11)  flung  out  of  the 
society  which  was  theirs  by  nature,  had  not  such  a  resort 
as  our  mission  converts  have  in  India, — tliough  there  the 
excommunication  is  very  trying  to  flesh  and  blood.  There 
the    "  mission    village "    is    a   new    home ;    and    the    convert, 
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placed  under  shield  of  what,  to  his  view,  is  the  mightiest 
empire  in  the  world,  finds  himself  in  the  genial  bosom  of  a 
Christendom  which  to  his  feeling  is  omnipresent  as  the 
atmosphere ;  his  whole  care  is  undertaken  by  the  Christians 
of  the  imperial  race.  The  primitive  Christian  was  alone 
in  the  world.  Outcast  from  his  natural  holdings  on  life,  he 
was  thrown  adrift,  like  Socrates,  even  in  this  life,  on  a  frail 
raft,  into  what  was  to  him  a  dark  unknown,  as  that  unseen 
world  into  which  the  philosopher  was  venturing  to  go  in 
dying.  The  dark  unknown,  upon  which  the  Christians  were 
cast,  had  to  be  transformed  by  them  into  "  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."  And  the 
darkness,  to  their  apprehension,  was  not  simply  as  of  a  chaos, 
but  rather  as  of  a  hell  upon  earth. 

The  original  of  John's  description  of  the  world,  as  "  lying 
in  wickedness,"  admits  of  the  rendering,  "  lying  in  the  wicked 
one."  And  that  rendering  corresponds  to  the  view  which 
primitive  Christians  took  of  the  condition  of  the  world  in 
which  they  were  "  strangers  and  pilgrims."  They  regarded 
it  (Eph.  ii.  1-3,  vi.  10-14)  as  being  literally  a  domain  of 
Satan,  which  had  to  be  delivered  from  death  in  sin.  And 
their  own  position,  as  of  men  who  were  in  spirit  not  of  that 
world,  though  in  it,  may  have  been  felt  by  them  most  pain- 
fully (cp.  in  1  Cor.  vii.  the  cases  of  slave  and  wife)  when 
there  was  no  possibility  of  outward  separation  from  the  world 
in  its  natural  relationships.  But  the  natural  relationship  of 
the  world  when  closest  in  its  pressure  or  embraces  of  impurity, 
was  an  outward  thing,  in  which  the  Christian  could  be  stain- 
less as  a  sunbeam  in  a  sepulchre.  The  darker  world,  too,  of 
that  invisible  kingdom  which  pervaded  this  earth  and  its 
human  populations,  might  be  overcome.  Then  the  iron  would 
be  tempered  into  steel.  But  only  resolute  moral  earnestness 
could  endure  the  fiery  trial. 


CHAP  TEE    IT. 

THE  EELIGION  INWARDLY,  WORKING  A  NEW  CREATION  OF 
MANKIND. 

IN  Justin  Martyr  we  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  that 
most  beautiful  thing,  a  candid  souL  But  soul,  though 
uncandid  or  unfair,  is  to  be  seen  in  those  who  trample  on 
its  nature,  as  not  aware  of  its  origin  and  its  destiny  :  in 
mocking  Lucian,  in  calumniating  Celsus,  and  even  in  Marcus 
when,  writing  down  scholastic  platitudes  about  evaporation 
of  a  bubble,  and  assuming  sublimity  of  attitudes  of  "  apathy  " 
to  be  seen  of  men,  he  breaks  out  into  volcanic  outrage  of 
theological  fury  against  innocent  subjects  who  believe  in 
resurrection.  We  now  shall  see  the  restoration  (Ps.  li.  7)  of 
impure  soul  into  candour. 

Sec.  1.    The  work  of  faith  {not  miracle,  hit  Christ). 

Looking  at  the  respective  parts  of  the  three  graces  in 
1  Thess.  i.  3,  relatively  to  the  whole  complex  movement  of 
Christianity  in  the  soul's  life,  we  might  assign  to  the  "  work 
of  faith  "  a  place  like  that  of  creation, — fundamental  origina- 
tive ;  as  compared  with  which,  the  place  of  the  "  labour  of 
love"  would  correspond  to  providence ;  and  prophecy,  with  its 
word  of  promise,  would  have  its  analogue  in  the  "  patience  of 
hope,"  as  a  persistence  in  both  the  work  and  the  labour, 
animated  and  sustained  by  the  assured  expectation  of  the 
victor's  crown  awaiting  both.  We  will  not  press  the  analogy 
beyond  the  present  need.  And  for  our  present  purpose  we 
seek  in  it  only  a  starting-point  for  consideration  of  the 
"  faith  "  under  certain  of  its  aspects.  As  our  investigation 
will  be  to  a  large  extent  at  a  distance  from  the  centre,  it  is 
well  for  us  at  the  outset  to  reoognise  the  central  fundamental 
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importance  of  this  grace  :  as  to  which  Christ  has  declared, 
"  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  (have  faith  in) 
Him  whom  He  hath  sent ; "  and  John  has  solemnly  recorded 
the  finding,  "  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world, 
even  our  faith." 

The  essential  nature  ^f_the  "faith"  is  (^e|^e7irZ?7ice  ;_as„  when 
(Ps.  xl.  2)  a  man  has  his  feet  upon  a  rock,  so  that  his  goings 
p  A  a^^^       are  established,  through  his  being  able  at  every  step  to  feel 
^/^^r^^  assured  of  the  solidity  of  the  ground  he  treads  on.      Even 

/■  ff  under  the  intellectual  aspect  of  the  faith,  dependence  is  the 

^^'  '  heart  of  it:  the  "assent"  even  of  a  simply  historical  faith,  is 
//lAitn.'^  ^  a  reliance,  on  a  ground  (of  faith),  confidence  in  trustworthiness 
/  ^J  of  the  information  or  informant.  Still  more  manifestly,  the 
^''^  /.  ^  ^  dependence  comes  into  view,  as  being  of  the  constitutive 
(fJ^Ay^  essence  of  the  faith,  when  the  faith  appears  as  receiving  a  free 
&fVU{/  ^  gift,  reposing  on  the  faithfulness  of  a  promisor,  consenting  to 
^ik/i^  acceptance  of  an  offer,  covenanting  with  God,  clinging  to  His 

'  offered  mercy  and  His  promised  help. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry,  we  shall  look  at  the  faith, 
thus  defined  generally,  only  under  aspects  which  appear  to 
call  for  special  notice  at  the  present  stage.  And  in  especial, 
we  shall  begin  with  what  ostensibly  is  a  wide  digression, 
mainly  with  reference  to  ecclesiastical  miracles;  under  the  form 
of  negatively  ascertaining  what  the  Icing,  upon  which  the  faith 
relied,  ivo,s  not. 

We  may  observe,  to  begin  with,  that  it  was  7wt  on  any 

Vy  N    ■wisdom  or  power  of  man.     The  Church  of  that  age  had  no 
/\        great  men,  like  Luther,  or  Peter  the  Hermit,  or  Mahomet. 
In   the   second   century  there   is  not  one  Christian  of  very 
^       ^'  extraordinary  ability :  unless  we  except  Tertullian,  who  had 

\K\  not  solidly  balanced  judgment  for  leadership  of  mankind  in 

such  a  crisis.  In  the  second  century  there  was  no  scholar 
like  Origen,  nor  statesman  like  Cyprian.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  in  the  century  in  which  the  battle  of  life 
was  fought  and  won  for  mankind,  after  the  apostles  left  the 
earth,  there  was  no  superlative  leader,  exercising  a  command- 
ing influence  over  the  whole  Church,  or  over  any  wide  region 
of  Christendom.  It  was,  like  Inkermann,  "  a  soldier's  battle." 
The  Christians,  persecuted  in  localities,  had  there  to  fight  it 
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out  for  themselves.  Ordinary  believers,  a  newly  created 
commonalty  of  men  and  women,  of  wliom  very  many  were 
slaves  and  children,  with  no  commander  hut  Christ,  no  stay 
but  God  in  Christ — such  was  the  army  of  that  iaitli,  whicli 
was  the  victory  that  overcame  tlie  world. 

Our  special  point  here,  however,  is  as  regards  miracle, — 
that  the  second-century  Christians  had  not  miracle  to  rely  on  ; 
but  simply  the  "  name  "  of  Jesus,  the  word  of  Christ.  The 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  miracles  will  furnish  an  important  side- 
light on  that  of  the  evangelical  and  apostolic  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament.  Misapprehensions  in  relation  to  it,  whicli 
came  to  light  in  the  controversy  that  began  with  Middleton's 
once  famous  Free  Inquiry,  are  still  operative  to  evil  effect, 
where  perhaps  the  existence  of  them  is  not  suspected.  The 
second  century  is  the  best  ground  for  study  of  the  subject. 
And  we  will  now  pause  to  consider  it  with  care. 

Paul  (1  Cor.  xiii.)  speaks  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  as 
abiding ;  while  certain  supernatural  gifts  — "  prophecy," 
"  tongues,"  "  knowledge  " — are  evaiiescent.  Bishop  Warburton 
{Doctrine  of  Grace,  pp.  72,  etc.,  2nd  ed.)  connects  this  fact 
with  the  general  view,  that  miraculous  gifts  were  intended 
only  for  the  initial  period,  and  thus  are  discontinued  since 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  world.  We  will 
inquire  historically  whether  they  were  discontinued  in  fact. 

With  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Christians,  Gibbon  makes 
tlie  following  statement : — 

The  Christian  Church,  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  and 
their  first  disciples,  has  claimed  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  miraculous  powers,  the  gift  of  tongues,  of  vision,  and  of 
prophecy,  the  power  of  expelling  demons,  of  healing  the  sick, 
and  of  raising  the  dead  {Decline  and  Fall,  Bolin's  ed.,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  35,  36). 

This  statement,  in  its  obvious  import,  is  made  in  reckless 
disregard  of  historical  fact.  It  is  contradicted  by  a  state- 
ment on  the  same  page,  which  is  pushed  into  the  obscure 
background  of  a  footnote : — that  "  of  the  primitive  miracles, 
the  power  of  exorcising  is  the  only  one  which  has  been 
assumed  by  the  Protestants "  (the  italics  are  ours).  The 
unscrupulous  infidel  pamphlet,  which  forms  this  part  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall,  is  read  by  many  as  tlie  judicial  deliverance 
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of  an  historian.  We  saw  the  partisan's  whitewashing  of  the 
foes  of  Christianity.  He  now  aims  directly  at  blackening 
Christianity,  by  ascribing  to  "  the  Christian  Church,  from  the 
time  of  the  apostles,"  a  pretension  which  on  the  face  of  it  is 
groundless  and  extravagant.  It  has  been  shown  by  Lord 
Hailes  and  others,  that  Gibbon,  with  great  parade  of  learning, 
really  wrote  in  ignorance  of  this  subject,  as  well  as  under  the 
influence  of  antipathetic  prepossession.  But  the  exposures 
are  not  known,  and  the  popular  history  is  read  ;  its  array  of 
references  being  taken  as  proof  that  the  author  has  studied 
the  matter  in  the  sources,  and  now  is  giving  judgment  accord- 
ing to  evidence.  One  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  is  its 
being  so  hated  that  such  injustice  is  practised  and  not  un- 
welcome : — Populus  vult  clecipi,  et  dccipiatiir.  We  will  con- 
sider the  details  one  by  one,  in  order  to  judge  as  to  the  whole 
allegation. 

1.  As  to  the  gift  of  tongues.  This  needs  only  to  be 
mentioned  in  passing.  The  subject  is  obscure.  The  thing 
itself  makes  no  real  appearance  in  history  after  the  apostolic 
age.  Very  little  of  what  is  distinct  is  said  about  it  in  the 
second  century ;  and  the  vague  allusions  do  not  counte- 
nance the  construction  which  Gibbon  (p.  30)  forces  upon 
them. 

2.  As  to  visions  and  prophecies.  The  primitive  statements 
regarding  these,  addressed  to  heathens,  have  primary  reference 
to  the  true  divine  oracles,  which  the  Christians  have  in  the 
utterances  of  prophets  and  apostles.  As  to  their  secondary 
bearing  upon  a  gift  of  spiritual  insight  and  utterance  pos- 
sessed by  the  Christians  in  their  own  persons,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  a  claim  to  possession  of  such  gifts  has  been 
made  on  behalf  of  Christians  in  all  ages.  Christians  have 
always  believed  (cp.  Luke  viii.  9,  10)  that,  to  those  receiving 
the  grace  of  God,  there  is  given  a  faculty  of  spiritual  discern- 
ment, insight  into  the  things  of  God  and  His  unseen  world, 
that  is  not  possessed  by  the  unregenerate  worldly.  But  this 
"  common  grace  "  they  regard  as  a  specifically  different  thing 
from  inspiration,  that  extraordinary  gift  through  which  the 
prophet  or  apostle  had  a  miraculous  knowledge.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  in  this  relation  Middleton,  strangely  if  not  signifi- 
cantly, professed  not  to  know  what  is  meant  by   "  common 
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grace."     He   could    not   afford   to    know  it :  it    destroys  the 
position  of  him  and  others  here. 

In  times  of  high  religious  excitement,  utterance  is  un- 
guarded, and  the  unguarded  utterance  has  to  be  construed  in 
the  light  of  history  of  the  times.  Even  the  "  cannie  "  Scots 
have  had  their  Peden's  prophecies ;  and  ivill  have  it  that 
supernatural  foresight  was  evinced  by  John  Knox.  Milton 
describes  Knox  as  "  the  proj^het  of  a  nation."  And  according 
to  Froude,  the  Eeformer  bad  one  important  qualification  for 
prophecy,  in  that  he  never  made  mistakes.  Among  the  states- 
men of  that  time,  says  the  historian,  Murray  perhaps  was  as 
pure  as  Knox,  but  Knox  was  the  only  one  whose  insight  into 
men  and  things  was  always  unerring.  But  it  would  be  absurd, 
on  account  of  such  things,  gravely  to  represent  a  claim  to 
miraculous  inspiration,  exhibited  in  prediction  of  tbe  incal- 
culable, as  having  been  really  a  part  of  the  Scottish  lieforma- 
tion  Christianity. 

The  claim  to  a  spiritual  insight,  not  possessed  by  the 
heathens,  made  on  behalf  of  the  Christians,  was  only  sub- 
sidiary, in  corroborative  illustration  of  the  main  fact  that  a 
new  supernatural  wisdom  had  come  to  them  in  the  Scriptures. 
There  is  no  distinct  allegation  of  particular  prediction,  tested 
by  the  result  according  to  scriptural  prescription  (Deut.  xviii. 
18,  19).  In  one  case  a  "revelation,"  given  to  the  martyrs 
in  the  Lyonnese  persecution,  is  on  close  inspection  found  to 
have  come  to  them  through  1  Tim.  iv.  4.  It  was  the  scrip- 
tural wisdom  of  God,  impressively  "  borne  in  "  upon  the  mind 
of  those  Christians  for  the  solution  of  a  particular  case  of 
conscience.  Origen  in  one  place  speaks  of  a  "  vision  "  (opwa-i 
Tcva)  of  things  to  come,  given  to  a  few  whose  walk  with  God 
is  closest,  in  a  manner  which  places  that  gift  among  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  For  he  places  it  along  with  still 
remaining  traces  (^x^v)  of  the  original  miraculous  power, 
which  accompanies  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles. 
Hetherington  will  speak  in  the  same  way  about  spiritual 
insight  of  rare  souls  among  Scottish  Covenanters,  and 
Kennedy  similarly  with  reference  to  "  the  fathers  in  lioss- 
shire."  No  one  dreams  of  regarding  such  an  utterance  as 
showing  that  Scottish  Christians  claim  to  have  among  them 
the  miraculous   gift  of  prophecy.     The  primary  substantive 
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evidence  of  prophecy  is  regarded  as  being  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
the  spiritual  insight  appearing  in  such  rare  souls  is  regarded 
as  a  corroborative  illustration  of  the  gift  of  a  wisdom  w^hich 
is  not  of  this  world. 

3.  Miracle  of  power  is  here  the  testing  matter.  A  general 
allegation,  like  that  of  Origen,  regarding  a  rare  gift  of  "  vision," 
does  not  show  that  even  the  speaker  seriously  means  that 
prophecy  in  the  relevant  sense  of  extraordinary  supernatural 
wisdom,  such  as  appears  in  fulfilled  prediction  of  the  incal- 
culable, is  an  abiding  possession  of  the  Church.  He  may 
mean  only  that  "  common  grace  "  is  found  in  some  indi- 
viduals occasionally  producing  results  analogous  to  the  results 
of  a  rarely  high  degree  of  the  natural  gift  of  healing.  The 
allegation  of  miracle  of  power  was  distinctly  made  by  Irenasus 
and  Tertullian  as  well  as  by  Origen.  But  upon  their  few 
utterances  Gibbon  has  erected  a  cloud  of  imagination,  which 
by  "  the  fallacy  of  references  "  he  makes  to  look  like  a  moun- 
tain of  historical  fact.  The  testing  case  of  raising  the  dead 
is  referred  to  only  by  Irenaeus,  in  a  passage  which  Gibbon 
misunderstands,  and  which  (with  support  of  a  mistaken 
reference)  is  by  this  "  historian  "  made  the  ground  of  ascribing 
to  the  second -century  Christians  an  opinion  which  demon- 
strably was  not  held  by  them,  and  probably  was  not  held  by 
even  Irenseus.  The  miracles  believed  in  by  the  second- 
century  Christians  were  works  of  healing,  and  of  what  they 
believed  to  be  expulsion  of  evil  spirits.  ^That  the  works  were 
done  ^ay  be  regarded  as  historical  fact^  That  they  were 
oniracidous  in  the  relevant  sense  of  "  extraordinary  "  super- 
natural attestations  of  Christianity,  is  an  opinion  of  Tertullian 
and  others  which  may  have  been  mistaken.  But  to  make 
that  opinion  the  ground  of  a  broad  statement,  that  a  claim 
to  "  uninterrupted  succession  of  miraculous  powers  "  has  been 
made  by  "  the  Christian  Church  from  the  time  of  the  apostles 
and  their  first  disciples"  is  a  shameful  abuse  of  an  "  historian's  " 
accident  of  position  in  having  the  ear  of  a  confiding  public. 
Of  even  that  opinion,  with  reference  to  the  one  matter  of 
healing  the  body  and  mind,  there  is  not  a  trace  among  the 
"  first  disciples  "  of  the  apostles,  nor  until  the  third  generation 
after  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age. 

Regarding  a  claim  to  miracle  of  power  in  the  second  centur}', 
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we  make  the  following  notes: — (1)  Eaisinr/  the  dead  is  a 
testing  work.  That  is,  of  its  miraculousness  there  is  no  pos 
sibility  of  doubt.  And  Gibbon  states  quite  generally  that  a 
power  to  work  this  miracle  has  been  made  by  the  Christian 
Church  in  all  ages.  The  statement  is  a  shameful  one.  It  is 
a  mere  audacity  of  groundless  assertion.  Gibbon  gives  no 
proof  of  it,  and  .cannot,  for  there  is  not  any  shadow  of  proof 
of  it  to  be  found.  But  (Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i.  p.  37)  he; 
states  that  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  "  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  was  very  far  from  being  esteemed  an  uncommon 
event."  Even  of  this  he  gives  no  real  proof ;  and  he  can 
give  none,  for  there  is  not  any :  his  statement  can  be  proved 
to  be  the  opposite  of  fact.  But  he  has  a  reference  to  two 
passages  of  Iren?eus,  One  of  them  (O/i  Heresies,  v.  6)  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.  It  is  referred  to  by  Middle- 
ton  for  another  purpose.  And  apparently  Gibbon,  eager  to 
make  a  show  of  proofs,  has  copied  the  reference,  without 
having  so  much  as  looked  at  the  passage  !  The  one  passage 
which  bears  on  the  subject  (Irenaeus,  On  Heresies,  ii.  55-57) 
existed  in  two  forms,  both  of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
original  Greek  by  Eusebius.  It  is  the  only  ground  that 
Gibbon  has  for  his  assertion  as  to  the  general  opinion  of 
Christians,  Trcnceus  does  not  say  what  Gibbon  asserts  ;  and 
though  he  had  said  it,  that  would  not  have  supported  the 
fabric  which  Gibbon  founds  on  a  mistake. 

IrenaBus  does  not  say  "  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
was  very  far  from  being  esteemed  an  uncommon  event."  On 
the  contrary,  he  shows  that,  if  it  ever  took  place  at  all,  it 
must  have  been  esteemed  a  very  uncommon  event  indeed ;  for 
he  represents  the  occasion  of  it  as  being  signalised  by  an 
extraordinary  solemnity  of  religious  services  on  the  pait  of 
the  whole  Church.  And  when  his  statement  is  closely  con- 
sidered, it  becomes  doubtful  whether  he  is  to  be  understood 
as  meaning  that  any  such  event  has  ever  taken  place  in  his 
lifetime.  He  does  not  say  that  he  has  personally  witnessed 
any  such  event,  nor  that  any  such  event  has  been  reported  to 
him  by  or  from  personal  witnesses.  Nor  does  he  specify  any 
case  in  which  the  event  has  occurred.  He  makes  a  general 
statemeiit  about  miracles  that  have  been  wrought  in  connection 
"with  Christianity,  even  raising  the  dead.     And  the  statement, 
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though  ostensibly  referring  to  his  own  time,  may  really  be  but 
a  repetition  of  statements  which  Christians  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  with  reference  to  the  miracles  of  the  first  century, 
perhaps  not  always  duly  mindful  of  the  date  of  the  events, 
but  laying  emphasis  only  on  the  fact  of  them. 

Papias,  for  instance,  whom  Dr.  Salmon  places  at  a.d.  125, 
and  who  perhaps  was  a  pupil  of  the  Apostle  John,  is  found 
apparently  speaking  as  if  there  had  been  a  case  of  resur- 
rection, m  his  own  lifetime  (veKpov  'yap  avdaraacv  kut'  avrov 
yeyovevai,  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  19).  But  he  is  represented 
^as  speaking  conditionally  about  what  he  had  heard  from  the 
daughters  of  Philip  the  evangelist.  And  a  fair  construction 
of  the  matter  is,  that  what  he  spoke  of  was  the  miracle  per- 
formed by  Paul,  a  few  weeks  before  Philip's  daughters  con- 
versed with  the  apostle  at  Csesarea,  ^ii_jbhe  restoration^  of 
Eutychus  (Acts  xx.  9-12).  It  would  be  natural  for  Papias 
to  question  them  about  their  meeting  with  the  great  apostle, 
and  this  miracle  might  be  very  vividly  in  the  recollection  of 
the  meeting.  The  expression  {Kar  avrov)  about  his  ovm 
time,  thus  falls  to  mean,  within  the  memory  of  those  he  had 
conversed  with. 

A  little  after  Papias,  say  about  a.d.  130,  there  were  pub- 
lished the  two  earliest  Apologies  heard  of  in  Church  history, 
by  the  Athenian  philosophers  Aristides  and  Quadratus  to  the 
Emperor  Adrian.  He  may  never  have  read  nor  seen  them ; 
but  Irenasus,  we  may  presume,  must  have  read  them  with 
keen  interest.  And  a  fragment  of  Quadratus  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  important,  not  only  in  itself,  but  (for  us  at  this 
point)  especially  because  it  may  have  led  Irenajus  into  that 
manner  of  speaking  which  led  Gibbon  to  erect  an  inverted 
pyramid  of  history  on  a  foundation  of  really  nothing.  Quad- 
ratus reasoned  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  important, 
because  the  work  remained  as  a  witness  to  the  worker.  And 
he  instances  the  fact,  that  some  of  those  on  whom  the  Lord 
had  performed  miracles  had  remained  alive  a  considerable 
time  (eVt  'x^povov  iKavov),  so  as  even  to  have  survived  "until 
our  own  times  "  (009  re  kuI  et?  roi/?  j]/xeT€pov^  ■^povov^  dcpiKovro). 
If  Quadratus  in  A.D.  130  was  an  aged  man,  he  may  with  his 
own  eyes  have  seen  some — e.g.  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain 
— on  whom  Christ  had  performed  miracles  a  hundred  years 
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before.  But  there  is  here  no  call  for  that  rigour  of  construc- 
tion. The  general  expression  "  down  to  our  own  times  "  does 
not  necessarily  mean  anything  more  definite  than  "  down  into 
this  post-apostolic  age  of  ours,"  or  "  down  to  within  the  know- 
ledge of  persons  whom  we  have  known."  And  so  regarded, 
the  statement  is  seen  to  be  in  no  wise  unlikely. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  writers,  before  the  middle  of 
tlie  second  century,  threw  miracle  hack  into  the  'past.  So  far 
from  speaking  as  if  miracle  were  common  in  their  own  day 
they  refer  to  it  only  as  a  thing  of  the  long-rememhered  past,' 
a  past  which  in  both  cases  is  earlier  than  the  close  of  the 
apostolic  age.  Irenaius  wrote  some  fifty  years  after  them, 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century.  And  there  is 
nothing  in  Church  history  to  countenance  the  suggestion,  that 
in  the  half  century  between  them  and  him  there  had  sprung 
lip  among  (christians  a  belief  that  such  miracles  as  raising  the 
dead  was  tlien  a  far  from  "  uncommon  event."  There  is  no 
evidence  of  any  one  Christian  having  believed  in  any  one  case 
of  raising  the  dead  in  all  those  fifty  years.  A  miracle  so 
stupendous,  if  granted  to  the  Churcli,  would  have  been  heard 
of  all  through  her  borders,  and  all  through  the  Eoman  world, 
down  through  the  century  to  its  close.  It  never  was  heard 
of,  unless  it  be  in  that  one  passage  of  Irena^us,  which  does 
not  bear  the  construction  which  Gibbon  puts  upon  it — if  he 
saw  it. 

In  one  of  the  forms  of  the  passage  (ii.  57)  he  speaks  of 
the  dead  who  were  raised  up  as  having  "  remained  among  us 
a  considerable  number  of  years  "  (irapifietvav  avv  rjfuv  iKavo\<i 
eTecTi).  This  reminds  us  of  the  expression  of  Quadratus  (eVt 
'^Qvov  Uavov),  "  a  considerable  period  of  time."  If  Iremeus 
read  the  statement  fifty  years  ago,  it  may  then  have  taken 
possession  of  his  mind  ;  so  that  now  he  may  be  repeating  the 
tenor  of  it,  though  he  should  long  have  forgotten  how  it  came 
into  his  mind  at  first.  His  expression,  they  remained  "  ivith 
us,"  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  those  dead-alive  have  been 
contemporaries  of  Irena:;us  personally.  On  the  contrary,  the 
verb  which  he  employs,  the  Greek  aorist,  puts  their  "  remain- 
ing "  hacic  into  the  past ;  not  "  they  have  remained,"  but  "  they 
(lid  remain."  And  the  "  with  us "  correspondingly  means 
not  Irenaeus  personally,  but  the   Christian  community,  whose 
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cause  he  is  pleading  against  heathens  and  heretics,  and  with 
whom  he  as  an  advocate  identifies  himself.  This  is  a  common 
way  of  speaking.  An  American  may  say  to  an  Englishman, 
"  We  beat  yon  in  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  Lafayette  and 
other  Frenchmen  fought  on  our  side  a  considerable  number 
of  months." 

The  mere  element  of  strict  time  does  not  enter  into  tlie 
substance  of  the  argument  of  Irenseus,  Reasoning  for 
Cliristianity,  on  the  ground  of  its  beneficent  miracles,  as  com- 
pared with  the  useless  or  mischievons  wonders  of  heathenism 
or  heresy,  he,  so  to  speak,  personates  the  ivhole  movement  of 
Christianity  in  the  world.  In  rehation  to  that  whole  complex 
historical  fact,  beneficent  miracle  is  important ;  and  peculiarly 
so  is  raising  the  dead,  especially  as  made  unmistakable  by 
their  afterwards  remaining  alive  for  some  considerable  time 
among  the  brotherhood.  When,  precisely,  that  took  place,  is 
not  relevant  to  the  force  of  the  argument.  A  younger 
member  of  the  family  is  speaking  of  a  well-known  fact  in  the 
family  history.  The  date  is  of  no  consequence,  the  import- 
ant thing  is  the  fact. 

Thus  putting  the  occurrence  hack  into  the  past,  Irenseus 
shows  that  raising  the  dead  in  his  day  was  not  by  any 
means  regarded  as  a  "not  uncommon  event."  On  the  con- 
trary, his  manner  of  speaking  implies  that  in  his  day  no  such 
tiling  was  really  expected  by  Christians.  His  peroration  has 
a  somewhat  pompous  description  of  the  solemn  ceremonial, 
of  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  that  would  signalise  the  great 
event.  But  he  does  not  connect  that  with  any  specific 
place  or  time.  Apparently  he  only  indulges  in  a  flight  of 
Oriental  rhetoric,  in  description  of  what  vmuld  he  an  appro- 
priate manner  of  signalising  an  event  so  wonderful  (a  manner 
curiously  contrasted  with  the  sublimely  simple  manner  of 
the  actual  performance  of  this  miracle  in  the  work  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles).  Conclusion : — As  to  the  second  century, 
the  belief  in  such  performance,  in  the  time  of  the  ivitnesses, 
is  conspicuous  by  absence.  The  silence  of  Tertullian  and 
Origen  about  the  matter  is  itself  extremely  significant.  And 
though  Irenseus  had  said,  what  he  does  say,  that  the  Christians 
of  his  time  believed  in  the  occurrence  of  that  miracle  there 
and  then,  his  isolated  utterance  would  have  fallen  to  be  dis- 
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regarded,  as  manifestly  contrary  to  evidence  of  history  regard- 
ing the  true  state  of  opinion  at  the  time. 

The  moral  here  is  further  pointed  by  a  reference  to 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  in  which  Gibbon,  still  intending 
murder,  again  falls  into  suicide.  Of  that  apologist  he  speaks 
as  acting  otherwise  than  was  to  be  expected  of  a  Christian 
teacher,  in  declining  to  work  a  miracle  of  raising  the  dead 
when  challenged  by  "  a  noble  Grecian  "  to  give  that  sample 
of  evidence  of  Christianity.  From  the  words  of  Theophikis 
(Ad  Autolycum,  Bk.  i.)  it  is  clear  that  he  regarded  the 
challenge  as  foolish,  in  its  assumption  that  if  the  dead  were 
once  raised  in  proof  of  this  religion,  they  ought  now  to  be 
raised  in  renewed  proof  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  "  noble 
Grecian "  (as  if,  because  the  sun  has  risen  in  the  morning, 
he  ought  to  be  ready  to  rise  whenever  that  is  desired  by  a 
superior  person — who  wants  to  make  sure — in  the  course  of 
the  day).  The  answer  plainly  was  intended  as  meaning,  not 
that  Theophilus  declined  a  reasonable  challeuge,  but  that  he 
regarded  the  reasoning  of  the  challenger  as  silly.  It  is 
Theophilus  (in  the  work  referred  to)  who,  in  answer  to  the 
challenge,  "  Show  me  thy  God,"  said,  "  Show  me  thy  man,  and 
I  will  show  thee  my  God." 

A  British  "  scientist "  challenges  Christians  to  produce 
answers  to  prayer  in  such  a  manner  as  obliquely  to  experi- 
ment on  his  behalf  upon  God  (cp.  Matt.  xii.  40).  The  dis- 
regard of  that  stupid  indecency  by  the  challenged  only 
showed  that  Christians  of  the  nineteenth  century  do  not 
regard  the  Supreme  Being  as  a  help  to  them  for  exhibition  of 
wonders  at  call,  like  the  "  moonist  "  in  Artemus  Ward's  show  ; 
and  that  they  do  not  regard  answers  to  prayer,  for  gratification 
of  "  scientific "  scepticism,  as  not  uncommon  occurrences 
])roducible  at  their  pleasure.  In  the  face  of  that  notorious 
event,  and  of  well-known  facts  in  the  general  history  of  the 
time,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  shall 
not  represent  a  contrary  belief  as  having  been  generally 
prevalent  among  the  Christians  of  our  nineteenth  century, 
even  though  that  future  Gibbon  should  manage  to  find  some 
one  statement,  of  one  bishop,  which  can  be  wiwunderstood  as 
meaning  some  such  thing. 

4.   Eealing  and  exorcism.     Among   Christians  of  the  second 
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century  there  unquestionably  was  a  belief  in  miracles  of  this 
description.  A  distinct  consideration  of  that  subject  at  the 
present  stage  may  help  toward  comprehension,  both  of  the 
substantive  nature  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  ofQce  of 
miracle  as  evidence  of  its  truth.  We  will  therefore  pause 
for  distinct  consideration  of  it. 


Excursion  1  :  On  second-century  helief  in  ecclesiastical  miracles. 

The  belief  of  the  second-century  Christians,  that  miracles 
of  exorcism  and  healing  were  wrought  among  them,  may  have 
been  mistaken ;  as  the  Christians  of  the  fifteenth  century  may 
have  been  mistaken  in  their  belief  that  bread  and  wine  were 
changed  into  flesh  and  blood. 

The  belief  does  not  appear  in  the  apostolic  Fathers.  From 
the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  down  to  near  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  the  belief  appears  to  have  been  absent  from  the 
mind  of  the  Church.  It  does  not  distinctly  appear  until  we 
come  to  Irenseus  and  Tertullian,  in  the  third  generation  after 
the  apostles.  In  Origen,  at  the  middle  of  the  following 
century,  it  appears  with  more  impressiveness,  because  he  is 
ordinarily  a  very  trustworthy  witness  as  to  matters  of  fact, 
and  because  he  speaks  of  this  matter  with  more  of  the 
appearance  of  having  carefully  considered  it  than  is  exhibited 
by  his  predecessors. 

We  must  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  impression  that 
even  these  Fathers  gave  a  great  place  to  those  ecclesiastical 
miracles.  The  great  amount  of  discussion  that  the  matter 
has  received  is  apt  to  create  the  impression  that  it  must  have 
greatly  occupied  the  mind  of  Christians  in  the  primitive 
time.  The  fact  is,  that  all  that  is  said  about  it  in  the 
Christian  Fathers  of  that  time  could  be  printed  on  one  page. 
And  the  place  which  they  assign  to  this  kind  of  miracle  is 
subordinate  and  subsidiary ;  the  grand  primary  evidence  of 
miracle  being  constituted,  according  to  their  view,  by  the 
wondrous  works  of  Christ  and  His  apostles. 

The  statement  of  Irenseus  regarding  raising  the  dead 
shows  that  his  judgment  in  this  case  is  not  weighty.  And 
Tertullian  is  more  unfortunate.  One  of  his  miracles  was 
one  of  thunder  and  rainstorm,  sent  for  victory  to  the  Eoman 
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army  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Christians,  whose  legion 
was  consequently  called  "The  Thundering."  But,  1.  That 
legion  was  called  "  The  Thundering  "  before  Christianity  was 
heard  of  in  the  world ;  2,  Thougli  the  storm  had  been  sent 
in  answer  to  praying  soldiers,  that  would  not  have  made  a 
miracle,  any  more  than  rain  does  when  sent  in  answer  to  pray- 
ing farmers  ;  and  3.  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  commander  on  that 
occasion,  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  he  was  in  any 
way  indebted  to  Christians  for  the  relief  to  his  army,  for  he 
soon  after  authorised  or  ordered  the  savage  persecution  of 
Lyons  and  Vienne.  Another  of  Tertullian's  miracles  was 
one  of  healing  on  the  Emperor  Septimus  Severus,  in  answer 
to  prayer  of  Christians,  with  application  of  oil.  But,  1.  Here, 
too,  there  is  no  authentication  of  the  fact ;  2.  The  work 
might  have  been  no  miracle,  but  an  ordinary  work  of  heal- 
ing in  answer  to  prayer,  according  to  the  prescription  in 
Jas.  V.  14  ;  and,  3,  Severus,  too,  showed  no  appreciation  of 
benefit ;  witness  the  fact  that  under  him  there  was  a  "  great " 
persecution  in  North  Africa,  in  the  light  of  whose  flames  the 
apologetic  works  of  Tertullian  were  written.  These  two 
Fathers,  knowing  the  central  fact  of  miraculous  proof  of 
Christianity,  evidently  were  not  careful  in  investigating 
details.  Origen  has  not  exposed  himself  to  this  censure ; 
but  we  shall  see  that  his  evidence  is  inconclusive. 

Taking  Origen  as  in  this  relation  the  one  where  judgment 
is  weighty,  we  find  that  the  Christian  belief  as  to  miracles  in 
that  period  stood  thus  : — 1.  The  substantive  miraculous 
evidence  of  Christianity  is  constituted  by  the  mighty  works  of 
the  apostles  and  of  Christ.  2.  The  miracles  of  the  second 
century  are  not  to  be  compared  with  these,  much  less  placed 
on  a  level  with  them.  They  are  only  as  the  faint  remainder 
of  an  original  force  that  is  dying  away,  like  the  continuance 
of  the  motion  of  a  boat  long  after  discontinuance  of  the  oars- 
man's impulsive  stroke.  And  they  are  to  be  put  forward,  not 
as  a  substantive  proof  of  Christianity,  but  rather  as  a  linger- 
ing shadow,  which  may  arrest  attention,  and  guide  the  mind's 
eye  back  to  the  true  original  proof,  in  the  Gospel  miracles 
and  those  of  the  apostles.  Correspondingly,  the  success  of 
the  gospel  among  the  heathen  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  even  as  instrumental  cause. 
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Comparing  their  belief  in  those  miracles  with  the  Christian 
belief  in  miracles  which  we  saw  at  the  middle  of  the  first 
century,  we  observe  a  strong  contrast  in  various  essential 
respects  : — 1.  In  the  second  century  we  find  no  one  professing 
to  have  himself  worked  miracles,  as  Christ  (John  xv.  24)  and 
Paul  (2  Cor.  xii.  12  ;  Eom.  xv.  18, 19)  professed.  2.  In  the 
second  century  it  is  not  said  that  in  any  case  the  miracle 
was  in  attestation  of  a  j-j-wWic  teacher,  showing  that  he  was 
authorised  to  speak  on  behalf  of  God :  the  New  Testament 
miracles  were  always  the  credentials  of  such  a  teacher. 
3.  The  second-century  miracles  were  always  done  vaguely  by 
some  one  or  more  of  the  Christian  community :  the  New 
Testament  miracle  never  was  (the  supernatural  gifts  at 
Corinth  do  not  come  into  the  comparison  here).  4.  Above 
all,  the  New  Testament  miracles  were  for  the  vitally  important 
purpose  of  founding  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world  by 
evidencing  the  truth  of  the  gospel ;  but  in  the  second 
century  there  was  no  such  purpose  to  be  served ;  God's  king- 
dom was  founded,  and  the  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  the 
first  age  remained  for  all  ages. 

As  to  the  question  of  fact,  whether  miracles  were  performed 
in  reality,  we  observe: — 1.  In  the  second  century  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  we  have  in  Paul's  Epistles  (Gal.  iii.  5  ;  1  Cor, 
xii.— xiv.),  a  Christian  teacher  stating  to  a  Christian  community, 
in  a  public  letter,  that  su'perjiatural  works  are  being  done 
among  them,  now,  at  this  time  of  his  v^riting.  And  2,  and 
especially,  the  writers  of  the  second  century,  excepting  those 
two  unfortunate  specifications  of  Tertullian,  in  no  case  give  the 
particidars  of  a  miracle,  specifying  place,  time,  persons,  and 
generally  circumstances  of  identification,  such  as  would 
constitute  means  of  verification  or  exposure,  like  the 
circumstantial  narratives  of  miracle  in  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acts. 

The  following  are  the  passages  of  Origen :  Contra  Celsum 
(ed.  Spencer).  With  reference  to  the  dove-like  descending 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  Christ,  he  says,  Bk.  i.  pp.  34,  35  : — I  will 
avail  myself  not  only  of  them,  but  also  and  reasonably  of  those 
which  the  apostles  of  Jesus  performed.  For  not  without 
mighty  works  and  wonders  could  they  have  succeeded  in 
movinfT  the  hearers  of  their  novel  reasonintjs  and  teachings  to 
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abandon  their  ancestral  religions  (rd  Turpia)  and  incur  perils 
of  death  in  embracing  the  teachings  of  these  men.  And  among 
Christians  there  still  are  retained  {aujZiTai)  traces  i^lx^'n)  of  that 
Holy  Spirit  which  was  seen  in  the  likeness  of  a  dove.  They 
expel  demons,  and  effect  many  healings,  and  have  some  visions 
(opujsi  rivd),  according  to  the  will  of  the  AVord  (}.6yo-j),  concerning 
the  future  ('Tnpi  jxiX/.ovruv).  Though  Celsus,  or  the  Jew  whom 
he  personates,  should  mock  at  what  I  am  about  to  say,  yet  1 
will  say,  that  many  have  come  over  to  Christianity  as  if 
against  their  will,  under  the  inward  power  of  a  spirit  moving 
them  (rh  nyraiovtxov, — the  Spirit)  suddenly,  from  hating  the  word 
to  dying  on  behalf  of  it, — a  vision  or  dream  (being  the  nature 
of  what  moves  them  so). 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  if  he  were  to  write  the  things  of 
the  kind  which  are  known  to  him  personally,  from  the 
evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  his  statement  would  be  deemed 
incredible  and  ridiculous.  And  he  calls  God  to  witness  the 
conscientious  sincerity  of  his  purpose  to  establish  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus,  not  by  means  of  lying  stories,  but  (by  truthful 
account  of)  a  certain  varied  energy  (where  his  energeia,  as  in 
Eph.  i.  19,  iii.  7,  iv.  16,  is  a  transcendental  reality  of 
operation).  He  plainly  speaks  of  real  supernatural  working  ; 
but  he  gives  us  no  details  to  enable  ws  to  judge ;  and  no 
apostle  thought  that  Ids  miracles  would  be  deemed  absurd  or 
incredible. 

In  another  place  (Bk.  ii,  p.  62)  he  says,  that  when  Jesus 
came,  the  supernatural  had  completely  ceased  to  evince  its 
presence  by  "  signs  " — prophecies,  miracles — among  the  Jews. 
But  as  to  the  Christians  of  his  own  day,  he  says : — 

Yet  of  these  (supernatural  manifestations)  after  so  long  a 
time,  there  can  be  found  traces  i^'yjn)  among  Christians,  some 
of  them  not  inconsiderable.  And,  if  I  am  to  be  believed,  I 
myself  have  seen  them. 

Still,  he  does  not  give  us  the  means  of  judging.  In 
another  place  (Bk.  vii.  p.  3  3  7)  he  expresses  precisely  the  view 
which  we  have  represented  by  the  image  of  a  boat's  mo- 
mentum becoming  spent. 

Signs  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  exhibited  at  the  beginning  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus,  but  after  His  ascension  more  copiously 
(cAE/ova),  and  later  more  sparsely.  But  even  now  there  still  are 
traces  {''x^v)  of  it  among  a  few  (-jrap'  oXiycig),  whose  souls  are 
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purified  by  the  word,  and  by  a  practice  of  life  corresponding  to 
the  word. 

The  sudden  overwhelming  effect  upon  the  mind  of  heathens 
is  not  conclusive  as  to  miracle  :  the  same  kind  of  thing  is  to 
be  seen  at  revival  meetings,  perhaps  not  in  such  high  degree. 
Beyond  that  there  is  no  specification.      And  before  considering 
more  closely  the  somewhat  vague  allegation  of  the  general  state- 
ments of  the  witnesses  which  have  reached  us,  we  observe  the 
rising  of  a  cloud  of  Ecclesiasticism  (Taylor,  Ancient  Christianity) 
which  may  have  begun  to  obscure  the  judgment  of  Christian 
witnesses,  as  it  will  by  and  by  darken  the  whole  Christian 
life  of  the  world.      We  have  observed  that  the  alleged  miracles 
are  not  attached  as  "  seals  "  to  the  teaching  of  a  responsible 
representative  individual,  but  are  vaguely  made  to  be  in  the 
Christian  community.     We  now  mark  the  fact,  that  there  is 
beginning  to  form  a  corporation,  calling  itself  "  the  Church," 
which  will  end  in  "  Churchianity "  instead  of  Christianity  ; 
and  will  draw  miracle  and  other  things  into  the  service  of  an 
Ecclesiasticism,  which  puts  an  official  priesthood  between  the 
sinful  soul  and  God,  where  Christianity  places  only  Christ, 
the   great   High  Priest  passed  into   the   heavens.      A  vague 
thaumaturgy  in  a  "  tremendous  mystery  "  of  sacraments,  will 
harden  into  the  opus  operatuvi  of  the  hoc  est  corpus — which 
John    Bull  made  hocus-pocus — miracle  of  transubstantiation. 
This  makes  continuance  of  miracle  into  an  article  of  faith. 
When  a  regime  of  miracle  is  thus  constituted,  other  miracles 
are  easily  credited ;  and  they  are  in  demaiid  for  support  of 
the  ecclesiastical  system.     Origen,  and  those  who  went  before 
him  on  this  path,  were  thinking  only  of  corroboration  of  the 
primary  substantive  miraculous  evidence  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  Apostolic  Age.      In  effect,  they  were  leading  the  Church 
on  to  a  slippery  incline  in  the  direction  of  losing  sight  of  the 
"  one    mediator   between   God    and  man,"  and  landing  in  a 
Christianity  which  without  Him  is  a  ceremonialism  disguising 
paganism  or  mere  deism. 

The  tendency  of  ecclesiastical  miracle  is  injurious  to  Chris- 
tian evidence  in  two  ways.  1.  It  destroys  the  uniqueness  of 
the  original  miracles.  Christ  Himself  is  lost  when  He  ceases 
to  be  unique,  alone  in  His  glory,  as  the  sun  in  the  firmament, 
the   priesthood  of  Melchisedek,  the  being  of  God.       So  the 
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evidence  of  the  Bible  miracles  is  eclipsed  when  ihcy  are 
not  unique.  To  make  them  common,  by  having  successors 
to  them  in  every  age,  is  so  far  to  destroy  them  in  their 
evidential  quality  of  wonder,  extraordinariness,  solitariness  in 
history  of  the  world.  And  so,  2,  multiplication  of  miracles 
tends  to  lower  their  quality  by  making  questionable  the  reality 
of  them.  A  crowd  of  questionable  miracles  has  not  the  effect 
of  a  few  that  are  unquestionable.  It  only  puts  confused 
thunders  into  the  place  of  lightning-balls  ;  or  a  shouting  mob 
in  the  place  of  trained,  skilful  marksmen.  Christianity 
brings  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  down  to  earth.  Churchianity 
tramples  them  into  the  dust  by  vulgarising  the  conception  of 
miracle,  so  as  to  make  the  thing  incredible  to  rational  mind 
of  men.  The  pious  Christian  may  think  he  is  strengthening 
the  Christian  evidence  by  multiplying  miracles ;  but  really, 
though  there  should  be  no  "  pious  fraud,"  the  tendency  of  the 
multiplication  is  to  multiply  that  evidence  into  nothing. 
For  the  mere  multiplication  of  a  thing  where  nature  forbids 
multitude,  is  inevitably  suggestive  of  "  lying  wonders." 

"  Lying "  wonders  (see  on  "  Lying  wonders,"  etc.,  further 
on)  are  not  necessarily  unreal.  A  "  lying  wonder  "  is  one 
that  lies  ;  that  misleads  by  deceiving.  And  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  there  may  be  reality.  It  is  to  all  appearance  about 
real  miracles,  though  misleading,  that  we  read  in  the  history 
of  opposition  to  Jehovah's  cause  in  Egypt.  There  is  no 
suggestion  of  unreality  in  the  predictions  of  lying  wonders 
which  were  delivered  by  Christ  (Matt.  xxiv.  24),  by  Paul 
(2  Thess.  ii.  10),  and  by  John  (Rev.  xiii.  14,  15),  respect- 
ively witli  reference  to  false  Christs,  to  the  Man  of  sin,  to  the 
second  Beast.  It  appears  a  strange  thing  that  those  early 
Fathers  should  have  easily  accepted  a  kind  of  work,  post- 
apostolic  miracle,  of  which  the  scriptural  premonitions  are  so 
ominous.  It  might  seem  as  if  already  they  were  being 
drawn  into  the  fatal  fascination  of  "  deceit." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Christian  people  of  the  second 
century  appear  to  have  been  less  easily  carried  away  than 
their  teachers.  At  least  it  is  clear  that  the  people  had  no 
thought  of  miracle  being  performed  for  them  when  they  had 
sorest  need  of  it.  They  knew  that  by  miracle  Peter  and  Paul 
had  been  delivered  from  prison,  and    Daniel  and  the  three 
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children  had  been  delivered  from  death.  And  now  Christ 
was  risen,  with  all  power  given  to  Him  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  And  they  had  the  direst  need  of  such  deliverance. 
But  they  do  not  appear  to  have  even  so  much  as  thought  of 
it.  The  Lyonnese  confessors  entreated  the  brethren  to  pray 
for  them,  not  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  death,  but 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  glorify  God  by  the  manner  of 
their  dying.  It  is  true  that  the  account  of  Polycarp's 
martyrdom,  florid  oriental,  speaks  of  something  wonderful 
about  his  death  :  the  flame  arching  round  him,  as  if  shrinking 
from  violation  of  the  sacredness  of  his  person.  But  it  burned 
him  to  death.  And  it  is  striking  that,  in  all  that  time  of 
fiery  trials,  the  sufferers,  "  not  accepting  deliverance,"  appear 
never  to  have  imagined  that  God  would  help  His  own 
children  by  a  miracle.  The  miracles  of  mercy  were,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn  from  the  general  indications,  done  upon  the 
persons  of  heathens  especially ;  and  in  Tertullian  we  find  a 
low  and  bitter  cry  of  reproach  to  the  heathen  on  account  of 
their  ingratitude  in  persecuting  the  Christians  notwithstanding 
those  benefits.  Here  again,  therefore,  it  appears  that  among 
the  Christians,  even  of  the  later  period  of  the  century,  when 
belief  in  one  class  of  miracles  begins  to  appear,  the  belief  did 
not  amount  to  any  real  expectation  of  supernatural  help  to 
Christians  in  their  times  of  need,  nor  to  dependence  upon 
evidence  of  that  miracle  for  success  of  the  gospel.  Those 
who  reflected  might  thus  find  a  difficulty  in  the  question, 
What  is  this  miracle-working  power  for  ? 

The  question,  What  is  it  for,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
question.  Whom  is  it  for  ?  And  this,  Cui  hono  ?  is  of  especial 
importance  in  the  testing  of  miracles.  The  Bible  miracles 
are  made  to  be  manifestly  dependent  on  the  sovereign  will  of 
God.  The  "  divers  miracles  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  through  the 
apostles,  were  "  according  to  His  own  will  "  (Heb.  ii.  4).  If 
Paul  work  miracles  (Rom.  xv.  18,  19),  it  is  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  it  is  really  Christ  that  works  them  through  Paul. 
This  makes  the  miracle  to  have  been,  with  a  manifest  direct- 
ness, the  distinctively  immediate  work  of  the  All-worker 
Himself,  so  that — "  the  finger  of  God"  appearing — it  should 
be  seen  and  felt  that  the  Divine  Being  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
personal  performer  of  this  wonder  (John  xiv.  10  ;  cp.  Ex.  xv. 
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11).  And  it  harmonises  with  the  observation  as  to  the 
intended  effect  of  the  Bible  miracle, — namely,  not  a  mere 
ministerium  vagum,  or  "  roving  commission  "  of  mercy,  but, 
distinctly,  attestation  of  a  particular  witness  from  God,  or, 
accrediting  a  particular  message  from  heaven's  King.  This 
we  see  even  when,  on  account  of  some  other  purpose,  the 
Divinity,  so  to  speak,  is  veiled  in  the  performance.  When  it 
looks  as  if  the  poor  afflicted  woman  had  stole7i  a  miracle  of 
healing  to  her  wasted  body,  Christ  says  to  her  (Matt.  ix.  22), 
"  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole  ;  "  and  (Luke  viii.  46)  the 
case  is  made  very  remarkable  by  our  being  told  on  this  one 
occasion  what  took  place  in  the  mind  of  the  working  God  in- 
carnate, "  knowing  that  power  had  gone  forth  from  Him."  In 
the  two  seemingly  very  abnormal  cases  of  miracles  of  healing 
wrought  through  contact  with  what  had  touched  the  body  of 
Paul  (Acts  xix.  12),  and,  through  passing  under  the  shadovj 
of  Peter  (Acts  v.  15),  still  there  was  tlie  precaution  involved 
in  the  nature  of  the  circumstances.  The  miracle  was  con- 
nected, most  marked  and  impressively,  with  the  person  of  an 
apostle.  Miracle  was  notoriously  "  the  sign  of  an  apostle." 
And  the  apostles  earnestly  disclaimed  the  arrogation  of  any 
power  of  their  own  to  work  miracles  at  their  own  discretion, 
ascribing  the  work  (Acts  iii.  6,  12,  16)  to  the  all-powerful 
'  name  "  of  Jesus.  It  thus  was  carefully  provided  that  the 
people  should  look  for  the  healing  benefit  to  the  power  only 
of  God  in  Christ,  in  the  spirit  of  the  leper's  cry,  "  Lord,  if 
Thou  v:ilt.  Thou  canst  make  me  whole ;  "  so  that  the  result 
should  be,  as  in  the  case  of  her  that  had  the  issue  of  blood, 
"  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole,"  and  not  as  in  the  case  of 
those  of  whom  it  is  written,  that  "  He  could  not  work  any 
miracle"  among  them,  but  "marvelled  at  their  unbelief" 
(Mark  vi.  5,  6). 

Now  compare  this  with  the  ecclesiastical  miracles.  In  the 
second  century,  when  they  begin  to  be  spoken  of,  they  are 
not  connected  with  any  particular  teacher,  nor  with  any 
particular  message,  as  if  with  an  ambassador  who  conjes 
bearing  a  definite  instruction  from  the  king,  but  vaguely,  with 
the  Christians,  the  community  of  professed  believers.  And 
from  that  time  onward  they  became  more  and  more  ex- 
clusively attached,  "  thirled,"  to   the   corporation  which  called 
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itself  "  the  Church,"  the  human  priesthood  which,  with  its 
opus  operatum,  directed  the  sinful  soul  to  itself  instead  of  to 
tlie  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  The  wonders 
ascribed  to  "  relics  "  of  dead  "  saints  "  are  a  dismal  parody  on 
the  miracles  of  contact  with  the  persons  of  apostles  and  of 
Christ.  The  miracle-working  power,  instead  of  being  mani- 
festly that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  i.  8  ;  cp.  viii.  18), 
exercising  in  every  case  a  sovereign  freedom  in  a  distinct  act 
of  the  will  of  God,  sinks  into  a  fund  of  power,  to  be  drawn 
upon  at  the  discretion  of  that  corporation  of  ecclesiasticism 
calling  itself  "  the  Church."  And  this  degradation  of  the 
evidence  is  in  support  of  an  apostasy  from  the  religion  in  the 
substance  of  it ; — an  apostasy  which  characteristically,  retain- 
ing the  name  of  Christ,  puts  the  power  into  the  hands  of  "  the 
Church,"  making  salvation  to  be  a  "  treasury,"  disposable  at 
the  discretion  of  her  official  priesthood,  instead  of  flowing 
freely,  to  "  wliosoever  will"  (Kev.  xxii.  17),  from  the  sovereign 
will  of  God  in  Christ. 

The  "  lying  wonders  "  of  that  wicked  one,  "  whose  coming 
is  after  the  power  of  Satan  "  (2  Thess.  ii.  7-12),  were  to  be 
"  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that 
perish."  The  second  Beast  (Rev.  xiii.  14,  15)  was  to  deceive 
the  dwellers  on  the  earth  with  his  great  wonders.  And 
(Matt.  xxiv.  24)  the  false  prophets  and  false  Christs  were,  if 
that  had  been  possible,  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  Deception 
was  thus  to  be  a  widespread  effect  of  the  false  miracle ; 
which  might  be  real,  as  a  supernatural  work,  though  false,  as 
a  misleading  Satanic,  in  imitation  (cp.  Ex.  vii.  11)  of  true 
miracles  of  God.  While,  therefore,  we  receive  the  testimony 
of  the  second-century  witnesses  as  to  matters  of  fact  within 
their  knowledge,  we  are  bound  to  exercise  our  own  judgment 
as  to  the  reality  and  truth  of  the  miracles  alleged  by  them. 

The  only  thing  like  miracles  distinctly  alleged  by  them 
are  the  works  of  healing  and  of  casting  out  devils.  The 
statement  of  Irenaeus  about  raising  the  dead  leaves  clear  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  pretension  to  actual  working  of  this 
miracle  on  behalf  of  Christianity  in  that  century.  And 
Origen's  expression  about  some  who  had  some  "  visions  "  is 
too  vague  and  elastic  for  use  in  the  precise  question  regarding 
miraculous   attestation    of  the   religion.      As  to   the   ivorks   of 
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healing  and  exorcism,  there  can  be  no  real  doubt  that  they 
were  helieved  in,  as  miraculous  attestations  of  the  religion,  at 
least  by  some  of  the  Christians,  probably  by  the  generality 
of  them.  For  otherwise,  the  apologists  we  have  been  hearing 
would  not  have  spoken  of  them  as  they  have : — Tertullian, 
for  instance,  describing  those  beneficent  wonders,  in  answer 
to  the  prayers  of  Christians,  as  notoriously  having  been 
wrought  upon  the  heathens  he  is  addressing,  whom  he 
bitterly  reproaches  for  their  ingratitude  in  persecuting  their 
benefactors.  Further,  as  we  shall  see,  there  need  be  no 
doubt  that  the  ivorhs  were  actually  done : — that  is  to  say,  in 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  Christians,  men  were  delivered  from 
disease,  and  from  what  was  believed  to  be  the  power  of  evil 
demons.  We  will  suppose  the  reality  of  those  works  as 
unquestionable.  And  we  will  consider  the  question,  supposing 
the  reality  of  them,  were  they  veritable  miracles,  extraordinary 
supernatural  works  in  attestation  of  the  religion  ? 

We  need  not  complicate  the  question  by  introducing  into 
it  the  distinction,  among  reed  miracles,  between  true  miracle 
and  false  miracle,  or  "lying  wonder."  For  at  that  early 
period  the  "  mystery  of  iniquity "  had  not  become  so  far 
unfolded  in  its  working,  that  the  alleged  miracles  were  turned 
to  the  support  of  a  usurping  priesthood  with  a  religion  of 
paganism  or  deism,  baptized  but  not  regenerate.  They  were 
in  sincere  good  faith  appealed  to  on  behalf  of  the  gospel  of 
God's  grace,  through  Jesus  Christ  the  only  Mediator.  We 
will  therefore  assume  that  the  miracles,  if  real,  were  true. 
And  so  we  will  restrict  our  inquiry  to  the  point  of  the 
reality  of  those  alleged  miracles : — Were  those  works,  of 
healing  and  of  so-called  exorcism,  really  and  properly  mir- 
aculous, —  extraordinary  supernatural  attestations  of  the 
gospel  ?  The  following  reasons  appear  to  show  that  they 
were  not : — 

1.  The  ivories  themselves  arc  not  visibly  extraordinary,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  miracle,  as  involving  an  operation  that  has 
not  place  in  the  ordinary  providence  of  God.  Turning  water 
into  wine,  feeding  thousands  with  a  few  loaves,  walking 
on  the  sea,  raising  the  dead,  are  things  unmistakably  extra- 
ordinary, such  that  there  is  no  possiblity  of  doubting  that 
they  are  either  miracles  or  impostures.      It  is  not  so  with  the 
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alleged  miracles  of  the  second  century.  They  may  have 
taken  place  in  answer  to  believing  prayer,  so  as  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  gospel  by  the  power  of  God  ia  ordinary 
providence,  gracious  in  its  goodness.  This  may  have  been  so, 
though  the  Christians  and  heathens  alike  should  have  regarded 
the  works  as  truly  miraculous.  For  they  were  not  infallible 
judges  of  the  question  whether  a  work  was  miraculous  or 
not.  And  relatively  to  that  question  their  fallible  judgment 
was  apt  to  be  led  astray,  into  too  easily  believing  in  miracle 
because  they  were  familiar  with  the  thought  of  heathen 
miracles,  whose  reality  they  believed  in  ;  and  the  assertion 
of  Christian  miracle  was  a  short  and  easy  method  of  argument 
with  the  heathen  on  behalf  of  Christianity.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  two  kinds  of  work  distinctly  (see  further  in 
Bk.  ii.)  :— 

(1.)  Healing  the  sick  is  not  a  visibly  extraordinary  work. 
Apart  from  the  science  of  medicine,  there  is  a  natural  gift  of 
healing  in  men  ;  such  that  it  is  wholesome  for  a  man  to  be 
in  the  fellowship  of  mankind.  And  in  some  it  may  exist 
in  very  high  degree,  such  that  the  effect  of  it  may  well  appear 
miraculous — to  tJiose  who  are  looking  for  miracle ;  especially 
if  there  have  been  an  appeal  to  God  for  His  power  in  the 
work.  An  eminent  Christian  minister  bears  witness  (to  the 
present  writer  within  this  past  year)  that  he  saw  his  grand- 
mother successfully  wrestling,  the  sweat  running  down  her 
brow,  to  bring  back  a  neighbour  from  the  gates  of  death. 
She  made  no  pretence  of  miracle.  She  was  a  believing 
Christian,  with  a  great  skill  in  simples,  and  a  great  natural 
gift  of  healing ;  and  she  wrestled  with  God  for  the  blessing 
of  that  languishing  life's  returning,  through  her  use  of  natural 
means. 

We  are  not  always  qualified  to  judge  how  far  the  operation 
of  such  a  natural  gift  may  extend  in  this  or  that  case.  That 
may  depend  upon  conditions  that  are  unknown  to  us,  either 
in  the  patient  or  in  the  operator.  A  little  more  than  two 
years  ago,  the  present  writer  saw  a  man  apparently  languishing 
out  of  life,  despaired  of  by  himself  and  others,  in  a  malady 
which  the  neighbours  called  St.  Vitus'  dance.  For  two 
years  that  man  has  been  in  good  health,  habitually  engaged 
in  heavy  labour.      A  captain  of  the  Salvation  Army  engaged 
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with  him  in  prayer  for  his  recovery ;  and  within  a  few 
minutes  he  appeared  at  a  revival  meeting,  like  the  one  who 
had  been  helpless  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple, 
"praising  God."  The  simple  people  called  that  a  miracle, 
in  sincere  good  faith.  But  they  did  not  know.  How  could 
they  ?  Similar  works  of  healing  are  done  for  money  by 
those  who  have  the  healing  gift,  but  may  not  have  the  gospel 
grace  of  "  freely."  And  without  any  intervention  of  religion, 
the  life  that  is  in  a  man,  so  long  as  he  breathes,  has  in  it 
powers  of  rallying  beyond  our  calculation,  which  may 
suddenly  throw  off  all  weakness,  as  if  mortality  had  been  so 
far  swallowed  up  of  life.  A  captain  of  a  fire  brigade,  whom 
the  present  writer  had  seen  unable  to  move  upon  his  bed 
with  a  painful  acute  disease,  was  made  agile  as  a  panther, 
and  oblivious  of  all  weakness,  by  hearing  the  fire-bell  sound 
alarm.  And  history  shows  De  Lacy  Evans  transformed  from 
a  helpless  invalid  in  his  tent  into  the  erst  fiery  soldier  of  the 
Spanish  war,  by  the  tidings  of  a  battle  raging  on  the  dusky 
slopes  of  Inkermann. 

The  power  of  sympathetic  influence,  in  the  healing  operation 
of  that  natural  gift,  is  known  to  be  somewhat  in  the  measure 
of  expectant  longing  in  the  sufferer,  and  of  resolute  purposing 
enthusiasm  in  the  worker.  Enthusiasm  of  humanity  was  at  its 
highest  in  the  Christians  of  the  primitive  Church.  More 
perhaps  than  in  any  other  community  that  ever  lived,  there 
was  working  in  them  a  passionate  longing  to  do  good  unto  all 
men.  They  had  also  in  them  an  exulting  joyful  confidence 
of  success,  in  the  assurance  that  the  Lord  was  with  them, 
who  had  expressly  pledged  His  omnipotence  in  His  prescriptioii 
of  the  prayer  of  faith  for  the  healing  of  the  sick.  A  company 
of  those  Christians,  with  all  their  soul  of  faith  and  love  con- 
centred on  one  suffering  fellow-man,  might  lay  hold  of  his 
very  soul  as  in  an  ocean  of  strong  sympathy,  and  bear  up  his 
restored  body  as  if  on  angel's  wings.  We  may  fully  believe 
that  in  that  age  of  ardent  fresh  beginning  of  a  new  life  to 
mankind,  there  were  great  and  manifold  works  of  healin<?, 
such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before  nor  since.  But 
whether  all  this  may  not  have  been,  like  the  continuance  of 
health  by  God's  power  in  answer  to  prayer  for  His  blessing 
on  our  daily  bread,  a  work  of  ordinary  gracious  providence, 

I 
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the  primitive  Christians  did  not  know  and  could  not  Ivnow. 
For  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  work  itself 
necessitating  the  conclusion  that  it  was  properly  and  strictly 
an  "  extraordinary  "  work  of  Providence. 

(2.)  As  to  exorcism.  The  Christians  believed  that  men 
through  sin  have  been  in  large  measure  made  subject  to  the 
power  of  evil  demons  possessing  them ;  that  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  were  such  demons ;  and  that  such  possessing  demons 
were  expelled  by  the  Christians,  calling  on  the  name  of  God 
in  Christ.  We  need  have  no  doubt  that  in  fact  there  were, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Christians  in  their  lively 
exercise  of  faith,  many  cases  of  deliverance,  which  not  only 
the  Christians,  but  the  heathens  as  well  as  the  Jews,  believed 
to  be  cases  of  real  expulsion  of  a  demon.  But  again,  as  to 
the  actual  nature  of  the  work,  they  all  may  have  been 
mistaken.  The  deliverance  may  have  been  real,  but  not 
miraculous. 

First,  let  us  suppose  that  there  was  a  real  demoniacal 
possession.  Then  we  need  not  be  staggered  by  finding  the 
demon  which  on  one  occasion  is  expelled  confessing  that  he 
is  Saturn.  For  though  Saturn  should  never  have  existed, 
this  demon,  whose  veracity  is  not  a  matter  of  course,  may 
falsely  pretend  to  be  that  ancient  god  of  Latium.  But  the 
expulsion  of  any  heathen  deity  may  not  be  a  miracle,  any 
more  than  there  is  miracle  in  the  expulsion  of  a  disturber 
from  a  prayer-meeting  by  rebuke.  "  This  kind  goeth  not  out 
but  by  fasting  and  prayer."  But  the  fasting  and  prayer  may 
be  efficacious  in  this  case,  as  the  prayer  of  faith  and  anointing 
of  oil  in  the  case  of  healing  the  body.  More  especially  bcc 
cause  the  great  work  of  "  destroying  the  works  of  the  devil," 
"  destroying  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the 
devil,"  was  "  finished  "  in  the  first  century.  The  kingdom  of 
darkness  was  broken  in  its  central  strength  by  the  redemptive 
work  of  Christ.  After  He  had  overcome  in  the  main  battle, 
the  broken  fugitive  forces  of  the  dark  kingdom  have  been 
chased  from  covert  after  covert  round  the  world,  in  the  new- 
creative  work  of  the  Spirit  through  apostles  and  evangelists. 
And  now  it  is  only  a  confusedly  scattered  dSlris  of  power 
discomfited  that  is  represented  by  the  heathen  religions  and 
their  gods.     How  can  we  know — how  could  the  primitive 
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Christians  know — that,  for  tlie  expulsion  of  a  demon,  there 
was  need  of  a  power  of  God  specifically  different  from  that 
which  He  puts  forth,  in  varying  measures  of  degree,  in  His 
ordinary  works  of  providence  or  of  grace  ?      But, 

Second,  here  there  is  a  previous  question,  in  which  the 
primitive  Christians  were  by  no  means  infallible  judges, — the 
question,  namely,  whether  the  demoniacs  were  in  reality  pos- 
sessed by  evil  demons.  The  mere  confession,  which  came 
out  of  the  afflicted  persons  themselves,  is  not  conclusive.  In 
cases  of  lycanthropy,  a  madman  thinks  he  is  a  wolf.  Persons 
were  burned  for  witchcraft,  upon  their  own  sincere  confession 
of  "  black  arts,"  who  in  reality  were  not  witches  any  more 
than  those  who  condemned  them,  after  having  terrified  them 
out  of  their  wits,  were  wizards.  A  man  of  sliattered  mind, 
full  of  heathen  superstition,  might  believe  himself  possessed, 
and  "  simulate "  the  dual  personality  implied  in  demoniacal 
possession,  though  there  had  never  been  such  a  thing  as  real 
demoniacal  possession  in  the  world.  Even  medical  experts 
might  be  deceived  in  such  a  case. 

Here  again  there  is  no  call  to  question  the  substantive 
reality  of  the  deliverance.  The  healing  of  the  body,  in 
functional  disease,  was  so  far  of  the  same  nature  with  this 
deliverance,  that  in  both  cases  there  was  the  operation  of  mind 
upon  mind.  But  in  the  case  of  the  deliverance  the  operation 
was  almost,  if  not  quite,  exclusively  mental.  And  the  only 
mind  that  could  be  directly  hnoion,  by  the  Christians  or  the 
heathens,  as  actively  or  passiv^ely  in  the  operation,  was  that 
of  man.  Whether  the  disturbing  power,  in  fatal  possession 
and  ruinous  command  of  the  manhood,  was  that  of  a  personal 
demon  or  only  that  of  disease,  those  Christians  and  heathens 
could  not  know  otherwise  than  we  can.  But  they  were  liable 
to  be  misled  by  a  habit,  from  which  we  are  free,  of  ascribing 
all  disorders  of  the  mind  indiscriminately  to  operation  of 
personal  demons,  in  alien  possession  of  both  mind  and  body. 
And  they  were  not,  as  we  are,  habituated  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  a  disease  of  the  mind,  which  has  many  of  the 
effects  that  might  result  from  possession  by  a  demon.  While, 
therefore,  we  accept  their  testimony  as  to  the  fact  of  deliver- 
ance, we  do  not  bow  to  their  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  affliction. 
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The  disease  of  amentia  is  well  known  to  be  amenable  to 
healing  influence  of  the  sane.  Especially,  it  is  known  that 
in  this  case  "  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much."  The  phrenetic  mind  is  appeased  :  the  spirit 
of  depression  is  revived.  The  healing  influence  is  peculiarly 
powerful  where  the  unhinging  was  occasioned  by  nerval  dis- 
order, and  where  there  now  enters  the  peace  of  God  to  keep 
the  heart  and  the  mind  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  this  respect  the 
kingdom  of  God,  with  its  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  must  have  been  a  blessing  truly  immense 
to  the  heathen  world  it  entered.  Whether  there  were  or  were 
not  a  personal  possession  by  demons,  there  was  in  heathendom 
a  vast  amount  of  the  misery  of  distraction  far  worse  than  that 
of  the  dualism  in  Eom.  vii. — like  that  of  her  out  of  whom 
Christ  cast  seven  devils.  On  the  background  of  the  early 
Christian  history,  and  of  the  preceding  history  of  mankind, 
we  perceive  a  profoundly  unhappy  race  of  mankind,  a  world 
that  lieth  "  in  the  wicked  one,"  or  "  in  wickedness," — the 
effect  of  miserable  distraction  is  the  same.  And  the  gospel 
was  medicine  to  that  mind  diseased.  It  plucked  from  memory 
the  rooted  sorrow.  The  wondering  joy  of  the  deliverance 
rightly  ascribed  this  freedom  to  the  supernatural  grace  of 
God.  But  the  judgment,  that  the  work  was  in  the  relevant 
sense  miraculous,  was  "  not  according  to  the  evidence." 

2.  Miracle  is  not  called  for  in  the  circumstances,  but  rather 
excluded  by  them.  The  poet's  rule,  JVec  deus  intersit  nisi 
dignus  vindice  nodus  intererit,  is  not  applicable  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  supernaturalism  from  the  Christian  history  according 
to  the  nature  of  Christianity.  According  to  the  nature  of 
this  religion,  the  history  of  it  is  all  supernatural,  God  in 
Christ  making  all  things  new,  filling  all  in  all,  working  all  in 
all.  But  by  the  religion  itself,  the  miraculous,  extraordinary 
supernatural  is  not  placed  in  all  the  history,  but  is  restricted 
in  the  history  to  that  place,  or  those  places,  where  miracle  is 
really  called  for. 

Miracle  was  called  for  in  Egypt,  where  Israel  had  to  be 
delivered  from  the  strong  house  of  its  bondage,  and  a  proof 
had  to  be  given  once  for  all  that  Jehovah,  Israel's  God  and 
Saviour,  is  the  only  God  living  and  true.  And  it  was  called 
for  in  the  fulness  of  the   times,  when   the  world  had  to   be 
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redeemed  from  the  tyranny  of  evil,  and  a  proof  had  to  be 
given  once  for  all  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God.  But  just  on  that  account,  in  the  following 
ages  miracles  are  not  called  for,  since  their  work  is  already 
done  ;  but  they  are  excluded,  because  the  tendency  of  their 
coming  out  of  place  and  time  would  be  to  injure  the  work 
already  done,  marring  the  effect  of  those  miracles  by  undoing 
their  uniqueness.  If  the  sun  and  moon  stand  still  one  day, 
t.'ien,  for  all  following  time,  in  order  to  manifestation  of  the 
glory  of  Jehovah,  what  is  required  is,  not  that  now  and  again 
the  sun  should  be  standing  still  (at  the  bidding  of  a  priest  or 
other  creature),  but  that  the  grand  horology  of  nature  should 
continue  evermore  in  a  movement  all  unbroken,  so  as  to 
make  memorable  for  ever  that  one  day,  of  the  battle  of  the 
Lord,  when  time  stood  waiting  for  the  "  short  work  "  of  the 
Eternal  on  the  earth. 

Thus,  as  to  those  works  of  Christ,  such  as  healing  and 
exorcism,  which,  if  they  had  been  alone,  would  not  have  been 
plainly  miraculous,  they  are  plainly  miraculous  because  they 
are  not  alone.  They  are  in  the  train  of  such  works  as  raising  the 
dead,  giving  sight  to  the  born  blind,  walking  on  the  sea,  feed- 
ing thousands  with  a  few  loaves,  turning  water  into  wine.  They 
thus  are,  in  a  day  of  miraculous  working,  a  regime  of  extra- 
ordinary supernatural ;  and  they  take  their  quality  from  those 
greater  works  which  constitute  the  order  of  the  day.  They 
are  done  by  Christ  Himself,  and  by  His  ambassadors,  not  as 
exhibitions  of  a  natural  gift  of  healing,  nor  as  coming  in 
place  of  the  trained  skill  of  the  physician,  but  a  God-given 
evidence  of  the  mission  of  this  messenger,  the  truth  of  His 
message  of  healing  to  mankind.  They  are  no  mere  demonstra- 
tions of  zealous  piety,  of  unauthorised  skirmishes  in  pursuit  of 
broken  fugitives  ;  they  are  an  essential  part  of  the  main  central 
battle  of  the  redemption  of  mankind,  of  deliverance  of  the  world 
from  the  tyranny  of  evil.  Works  of  mercy,  for  the  healing 
of  the  body  and  the  restoration  of  the  soul,  are  to  be  in  all 
ages,  through  the  rising  of  that  "  Sun  of  righteousness,  with 
healing  in  His  wings."  But  miracles  in  a  following  age  can 
serve  no  purpose  but  to  distract  men's  attention  from  the 
uniqueness  of  the  sunrise,  or  from  the  sultriness  of  the  day 
in  which  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still. 
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The  plan  of  Christianity,  as  given  in  Scripture,  is  in  this 
relation  very  significant.  Moses  was  instructed  to  work 
miracles  in  Egypt.  Christ  acted  under  instructions  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  working  the  miracles  of  the  gospel  history. 
And  the  apostles,  in  working  miracles,  even  raising  the  dead, 
acted  upon  His  instructions  (Matt.  x.  8)  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  their  first  probationary  mission  during  His  life. 
Correspondingly,  we  find  tliat  their  miracles  were  done  in  a 
real  sense  by  Christ  Himself  (Eom.  xv.  18),  or,  by  distinct 
personal  free  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Heb.  ii.  4).  There 
thus  was  provision  for  a  miraculous  founding  of  Christendom 
in  the  world.  But  there  is  no  such  provision  for  continuance 
of  miracle  in  a  Church  that  once  is  founded.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a  very  striking  absence  of  miracle  from  tlie 
view  which  the  Scriptures  give  us  of  the  life  of  the  Church 
under  care  of  the  apostles.  Thus,  in  that  view  of  Christianity, 
so  full  of  the  experience  of  Christians  in  their  life  of  faith, 
how  much  is  said  about  miracle  ?  Not  one  syllable.  In  the 
twenty -one  Epistles  there  are  fourteen  in  which  there  is  not 
so  much  as  one  allusion  to  the  subject.  The  four  in  which 
allusion  is  made  to  it  with  most  emphasis  show  that  there 
was  call  for  the  allusion  in  some  exceptional  or  special  con- 
dition of  the  communities  there  addressed.  Evidently  the 
Bible  plan  of  Christianity  has  no  place  for  miracle  after  the 
Church  is  founded  in  the  apostolic  age. 

Yet,  in  the  Bible  view  of  the  future,  there  are  to  be 
miracles,  "  great  miracles,"  of  power,  and  signs  and  wonders." 
And  they  are  to  be  done  in  connection  with  Christianity. 
But  they  are  to  be  done  by  the  second  Beast,  the  Man  of 
Sin,  the  Son  of  Perdition,  as  by  false  prophets  and  false 
Christs.  They  are  to  be  Satanic,  with  a  deceivableness  of 
unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish,  such  that,  if  it  were 
possible,  they  would  deceive  the  very  elect.  These  "  eccle- 
siastical "  miracles  were  predicted  by  John,  and  Paul,  and 
Christ.  They  are  the  only  ecclesiastical  miracles  of  which 
we  have  mention  in  the  Scriptures.  If,  as  Gibbon  says,  the 
Christian  Church  has  always  claimed  to  be  a  worker  of 
miracles,  then  apparently  she  must  always  have  been  labour- 
ing to  prove  herself  plainly  antichristian. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  this  part  of  our  argument,  it  should  be 
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observed  that  in  the  inquiry,  negatively,  as  to  what  the  reliance 
of  the  faith  was  not,  we  have  been  carried  away  from  direct  con- 
templation of  what  the  evangelical  faith  of  Christians  really 
was.  That,  however,  is  by  implication  the  substantive  matter 
of  what  is  in  our  view  throughout  this  whole  inquiry.  And 
now,  we  will  not  linger  in  expiscation  of  familiar  common- 
place in  the  evangelical  belief  of  primitive  Christians  (re- 
})resented  by  the  Ajjostles'  Creed).  But  in  place  of  that,  we 
will  engage  in  a  short  exercise  more  directly  to  our  present 
purpose,  presupposing  the  familiar  commonplace  as  known. 

Excursion  2  :  On  the  positive  import  of  the  "faith." 

In  2  Cor.  v.  17,  it  is  contemplated  as  a  spring  sunshine, 
bringing  a  new  life  of  happy  fruitfulness  into  the  place  of  a 
gloomy  barren  winter  of  spiritual  death  m  sin.  The  de- 
scription is  one  of  a  class  which  Paul,  at  this  critical  period 
in  his  career,  employed  for  illustration  of  the  true  inward 
character  of  Christianity,  as  contrasted  to  a  dark  and  fruit- 
less worldliness,  with  relapse  into  which  the  Churches  were 
threatened  by  that  legalism  which  was  beginning  to  displace 
tlie  true  faith  of  the  gospel.  Thus,  another  of  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  faith  is  (Gal.  v.  6)  that  (not  circumcision,  nor 
uncircumcision,  but)  faith  is  the  thing  "  which  worketh  by 
love."  And  it  is  this  work  of  the  faith  that  he  has  in  view 
in  yet  a  third  description  (1  Cor.  vii.  19, — not  circumcision, 
nor  uncircumcision,  but) — "  keeping  the  commandments  of 
God." 

The  genial  sunshine  may  (John  i.  5,  11)  not  be  received 
into  the  soul,  but  (2  Cor.  iv.  4)  may  vainly  beat  upon  tlie 
worldly  heart  as  on  a  rock.  Or,  though  the  light  should  in 
a  sense  be  received  into  the  mind,  as  the  sun  is  mirrored  in 
a  pool,  the  reflection  may  be  shattered  by  agitations  on  the 
surface,  or  darkened  by  pollutions  from  within  or  beneath. 
Or,  again,  the  outward  conditions  of  the  Church  in  the  world 
may  be  such  that  for  individuals  the  sun  is  darkened,  as  by 
vapours  and  storm-clouds  rising  from  the  earth.  These  are 
images  of  what  no  doubt  was  in  operation,  tending  to  mar 
the  new  life  of  Christianity  among  mankind  in  the  primitive 
time.      But  the    new   life  was   there.      That  was  the  heart  of 
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the  movement.  As  compared  with  that  new  life  of  faith 
and  hope  and  love  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1-3),  mere  miracles  of  power 
or  wisdom,  and  even  material  services  extending  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  life,  but  not  springing  from  the  spiritual  principle  of 
faith,  were  "  nothing." 

The  new  life  opens  into  universalism  of  affection,  and 
aspiring  endeavour  through  operation  of  the  faith  in  undoing 
such  distinctions  as  that  of  Jew  from  Gentile,  civilised  from 
uncivilised,  male  from  female,  bond  from  free.  This  in- 
evitably results  from  the  nature  of  the  faith,  which  has  not 
respect  to  anything  in  which  one  human  being  differs  from 
another.  What  it  sees  in  man  is,  along  with  the  rational 
constitution  which  all  alike  have  by  creation,  a  common  in- 
heritance of  guilt  and  corruption,  which  is  the  condition  of 
the  fallen  sinful  race.  Correspondingly,  what  it  sees  in  God, 
as  coming  for  a  reconciliation  to  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  is,  not 
on  His  part  a  regard  to  what  is  in  one  man  of  superiority  to 
another,  but  a  simply  sovereign  grace,  a  redeeming  love  that 
is  freely  bestowed  on  the  chief  of  sinners,  in  that  blood  of 
Jesus  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  on  the  ground  of  a  perfect 
thing,  the  righteousness  of  God,  offered  to  every  sinner  for 
immediate  acceptance ;  with  the  promise  of  a  new  heart  and 
a  right  spirit,  wherewith  to  serve  God  as  becometh  His  re- 
deemed. Paul  reasons  out  this  matter  in  his  four  unquestioned 
Epistles,  no  doubt  with  an  immediate  reference  to  the  state 
of  mind  occasioned  by  the  circumcision  controversy.  Peter 
does  not  reason  it,  but  assumes  it.  He  proceeds  as  if  there 
had  never  been  a  question.  He  speaks  as  a  man  who 
simply  sees  the  thing,  which  has  always  been  in  the  faith  of 
God's  redeemed,  and  now  is  clearly  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus  it  may  be  the  Hebrew  Christians  (1  Pet.  i.  1) 
that  now  are  specially  addressed  by  this  Apostle  of  the 
Circumcision.  But  that  is  of  no  importance.  The  essential 
thing,  what  he  says  to  them,  has  nothing  to  do  with  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  He  has  to  do  only  with  men-sinners  saved  by 
grace,  walking  by  faith  in  God,  living  to  the  praise  of  God 
the  Eedeemer,  exemplary  in  the  various  duties  of  love  and 
honour  due  to  men.  Peter  does  not  say.  This  is  what  was  meant 
by  the  old  religion.  What  he  says  is,  This  is  the  old  religion, 
the  only  religion,  now  shining  out   clear  in   Christ  as  a  sun. 
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Or  rather,  he  does  not  say  it ;  he  sees  it  ;  it  is  so  clear  tliat 
there  is  no  need  of  saying  it.  There  never  has  been  any 
religion  but  one — this  one,  of  now  the  risen  Christ.  There 
is  and  can  be  only  one  living  God  to  be  reverenced  as  a 
Father,  loved  with  godly  fear.  There  is  but  one  brotherhood  of 
believers,  one  Israel  of  God  ;  one  love  to  the  brotherhood  and 
reverence  for  manhood.  And  any  such  distinction  as  that  of 
Jew  from  Gentile  is  forgotten,  as  morning  mists  are  forgotten 
when  the  landscape  is  clearly  seen  in  the  sun's  cloudless  light. 

The  faith  reposes  upon  redemption  (1  Pet.  i.  9-12,  18—21). 
It  apprehends  not  simply  God,  the  first  cause,  the  righteous 
ruler,  but  Jehovah,  the  Eedeemer  of  Israel,  in  redeeming 
grace  of  Christ  through  the  Spirit.  No  other  thing  was  ever 
in  this  apostle's  mind,  nor  in  the  mind  of  the  Christians  be 
is  addressing.  Baur's  conception  of  an  original  Christianity 
which  made  Christ  to  be  only  a  human  reformer,  is  not  only 
unhistorical,  but  as  a  psychological  construction  perversely 
jejune.  Eedemption  free  for  all,  in  the  sovereign  love  of 
God,  is  here  the  sun,  the  only  light  of  the  new  life  of  man- 
kind. A  philosopher  like  Justin  Martyr,  coming  into  the 
new  light,  may  think  that,  more  or  less,  what  he  finds  is  a 
brighter  light  of  nature,  or  a  natural  light  which  philosophy 
had  failed  to  discover  for  him,  or  a  clear  and  full  compre- 
hension, in  the  truth,  of  scattered  fragments  of  truth  (X6709 
<nr€pfjLaTiK6<i)  which  were  in  the  world  before  him.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  for  Justin  (and  others)  if  he  had  left  his 
philosopher's  cloak  outside  of  the  school  of  Christ.  But  in 
in  his  own  experience,  as  in  that  of  others,  what  the  faith  appre- 
hends is  not  a  speculation  of  that  sort,  but  "  the  redemption 
which  is  by  His  blood  (the  Beloved's),  even  the  remission  of  sins." 

The  correlate  of  redemption  is  sin.  And  the  Petrine  view 
of  redemption  makes  prominent,  not  simply  the  loathsome- 
ness of  sin  as  a  disease,  its  impotency  as  a  death,  but  peculiarly 
its  guilt  as  a  crime.  We  saw  that  the  early  Christians  were 
profoundly  under  the  power  of  the  conception  of  a  moral 
government  of  God,  corresponding  to  conscience  in  man  (Eom. 
i.  32  ;  cp.  ii.  14,  15).  The  criminality  of  a  sinful  man's 
condition  is  felt  in  the  measure  in  which  God  is  apprehended 
as  righteous  or  holy.  And  the  most  powerful  representation 
of  the  holiness   or  righteousness  of    God   is    that  which   is 
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affected  through  presentation  of  the  cross  of  Immanuel  as  a 
bleeding  sacrifice  for  sin.  Peter's  vivid  presentation  of  Christ 
crucified,  of  the  blood  of  the  spotless  lamb,  peculiarly  brings 
to  mind  and  heart  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  its  criminality,  its  guilt. 

The  sense  of  sin  as  sinful,  along  with  apprehension  of 
sovereign  mercy  in  redemption  from  that  sinfulness,  originates 
and  sustains  a  feeling  not  only  of  dependence,  but  of  penitent 
humility,  with  an  impulse  toward  sacrifice  in  the  consecration 
of  life  as  redeemed  ;  and  this,  under  control  of  a  "  conscience 
toward  God."  Mr.  Mill  regarded  the  characteristically  Chris- 
tian feeling  of  humility  as  incompatible  with  magnanimity. 
If  so,  then  magnanimity  is  self-conceit;  and  the  heroes  are, 
the  Pharisee  in  the  temple,  and  Marcus  in  his  Meditations. 
However  that  may  be,  where  the  humility  comes  into  human 
life  man  is  a  new  creature,  and  life  a  radically  changed  thing. 

The  main  stream  of  the  life  of  this  faith  is  "  the  fear  of 
God  ;  "  an  adoring  love  which  the  faith  originates  and  sustains 
by  apprehending  the  Eternal  as  a  personal  Father,  who  is 
thrice  holy  while  He  pardons  and  blesses  the  unclean,  and 
high  above  all  heavens  while  He  dwells  among  men.  With- 
out that  godly  fear  the  heart  of  a  true  moral  life  is  wanting. 
And  that  godly  fear  has  no  existence  among  men  excepting 
where  it  is  created  and  sustained  by  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 
A  case  like  that  of  Socrates,  appearing  to  show  a  specific 
difference  from  mankind  as  a  whole,  ought  to  be  considered 
separately.  With  reference  to  mankind  as  a  whole,  the 
historical  fact  is,  that  "  the  fear  of  God  "  is  wanting  from  the 
heart  of  humanity. 

Epicurism,  though  it  should  be  afraid  of  ghosts  and  dabble 
in  atheistic  supernaturalisra,  is  in  its  essence  non-moral.  A 
Stoic's  feeling  of  awe  toward  an  impersonal  Infinite  has  in  it 
nothing  more  than  Epicurism  has  in  common  with  any  sort 
of  personal  feeling  toward  a  personal  God.  The  Mohammedan 
devotion  to  a  characterless  will  is  not  a  religion,  but  a  fatal- 
istic metaphysic  blended  with  a  worse  fanaticism.  And  the 
feeling  of  the  peoples  towards  a  personal  deity  has,  where  not 
originated  and  sustained  by  the  Bible  religion,  been  a 
specifically  different  thing  from  "  the  fear  of  God."  The 
character  of  that  feeling  is  well  worth  careful  consideration, 
were  it  onlv  on  this  account,  that  it  must  needs  be  substan- 
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tially  the  character  of  whatever  reality  of  religious  feeling 
there  is  in  Christian  countries,  in  the  heart  of  those  who 
are  not  evangelical  in  their  faith.  The  uubaptized  paganism 
shows  us  the  true  nature  of  that  paganism  wliich  is  disguised 
by  baptism. 

The  pagan  feeling  toward  a  personal  deity  is  represented 
by  a  word,  delsidaimonia,  which  may  almost  be  historically 
translated  "  devil-worship."  At  the  root  of  it  there  is 
(cp.  John  X.  5)  a  deep  sense  of  stramjeness,  creating  a  dread, 
not  unmingled  with  horror  of  aversion  (Jiorrcsco) ;  but  without 
a  particle  of  that  adoring  love  which  is  "  the  fear  of  God." 
In  the  heroic  age,  when  the  world  is  bright  and  hopeful, 
Odysseus  is  a  trusty,  favourite  servant  of  Athene,  obtaining 
many  tokens  and  gifts  of  her  goodwill.  But  she  does  not 
love  him  as  the  true  God  loves  His  own.  He  does  not  love 
nor  trust  her  as  the  true  Israelite  loves  and  trusts  Jehovah, 
while  "trembling  at  His  word."  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
heathen  can  attach  a  reality  of  meaning  to  the  description  of 
Abraham  as  a  "  friend  "  of  God,  or  of  disciples  as  the  "  friends  " 
of  Christ.  Where  Christianity  has  the  "  throne  of  grace," 
paganism  has,  at  the  heart  of  it,  a  vaguely  apprehended 
omnipresence  of  what  pursues  the  soul  with  nameless  dread, 
which  broke  out  into  "panic  "  terrors.  Pan  was  the  omni- 
jDresence  of  deity.  They  cauglit  glimpses  of  it  on  occasion,  in 
solitary  places  of  the  graves  or  mountains.  And  they  fled 
from  it,  ^(ifwic-strickeu,  shrieking,  perhaps  demented,  as  from 
the  manifested  presence  of  their  death.  Hence  the  look  of 
distraction  on  the  face  of  heathenism,  as  it  appears  to  view  in 
the  rising  light  of  the  gospel.  The  "  superstitious "  multi- 
tudinous forms  of  worship  are  screens  to  hide  them  from  the 
near  presence  of  wliat  they  distantly  draw  toward,  as  with 
fascination  of  that  horror.  The  festivity  of  heathenism,  even 
in  the  sunny  lands  of  Hellas,  has  in  it  that  uneasiness  of  heart 
in  one  who  tries  to  forget  what  pursues  him ;  like  the  male- 
factor striving  with  night  revelry  to  drown  the  memory  of  the 
morning's  execution ;  or  like  Coleridge's  traveller  in  the  night, 
who  has  once  looked  behind  him,  and  then  goes  swiftly  on 

"  And  turns  no  more  his  head  : 
Because  he  knows,  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread." 
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Unless  there  be  simply  irreligion,  insensibility  toward  the 
Supreme  Being,  there  is  that  nameless  terror  in  the  heart  of 
every  man  to  whom  the  gospel  does  not  bring  the  peace  of 
God.  Bat  it  is  a  righteous  peace  of  a  God  who  is  "  glorious 
in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders."  It  therefore 
creates  a  life,  not  of  mere  sentimental  happiness,  but  that  is 
profoundly  moral,  in  "  the  fear  of  God."  That  feeling  is  the 
ground  tone  of  apostolic  Christianity  ;  and  unquestionably, 
where  it  enters  into  possession  of  human  society,  there  is  a 
new  life  of  the  world,  rooted  in  morality,  fruitful  in  happiness. 
The  heathen  world,  being  without  God,  is  without  man ; 
the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  man.  The  unjust  judge,  not 
fearing  his  Maker,  regards  not  his  fellow.  The  second  Com- 
mandment is  like  the  first.  Love  to  one's  neighbour  is  a 
stream  from  the  same  fountain  as  love  to  the  Creator  and 
Redeemer,  And  the  "fear  of  God"  has  corresponding  to  it 
"  honour  all  men."  Peter  lays  great  stress  on  this  reverence 
due  to  manhood,  by  not  only  delivering  the  precept  in  its 
general  form,  and  ringing  changes  upon  it,  from  (1  Pet.  ii. 
17)  the  emperor  on  the  throne  to  the  wife  in  the  house 
(iii.  7) ;  but  especially  by  the  light  in  which  he  shows  those 
of  lowest  position, — the  woman,  the  slave,  the  subject.  In 
the  new  true  light  of  redemption  we  see  in  them  restoration 
of  nature.  In  the  lowest  position  manhood  is  crowned — 
though  the  crown  be  thorny — through  suffering  service  of 
God.  The  glory  of  Immanuel's  crucifixion  is  most  brightly 
reflected  in  the  down-trodden  bondsman.  The  brother  of  low 
degree  is  thus  exalted,  not  from  the  degree,  but  in  it.  The 
position  is  nothing  but  an  occasion  for  the  manhood.  And 
here,  in  the  lowest  and  worst  position,  we  all  the  more  clearly 
see,  as  the  thing  to  be  honoured,  the  manhood  redeemed — 

• '  My  kind,  now  vested  with  the  eternal  glory 
Of  God  made  flesh,  glorious  to  me  became. 
Henceforth  those  crowns  that  shine  in  mortal  story, 
It  seemed  a  grief  to  wear,  madness  to  claim. 
To  be  a  man,  seemed  now  man's  noblest  aim : — ■ 
His  noblest  task,  to  serve  one,  even  the  least, 
Of  those  who  fight  God's  fight,  and  ^are  His  kingly  feast." 

— Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere. 

Augustine  gave  offence  by  speaking  of  the  virtuous  actions 
of  the  heathens  as  only  "  shining  sins  "  {splendida  peccata). 
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But  let  us  try  the  heathen  life  by  the  one  test  of  a  real 
regard,  of  affectionate  respect,  for  that  manhood  which  is  alike 
in  every  human  being ;  and  its  highest  morality  is  seen  to  be 
only  a  whited  sepulchre  of  plausible  immorality.  The  heathen 
heart  is  not  represented  by  Homo  sum,  nihil  humani  alicnuin. 
a  me  puto.  That  was  the  utterance  of  a  slave  (Terence).  It 
is  said  that  the  first  emission  of  it  (theatrically)  took  the 
Eoman  citizenship  by  storm,  as  if  with  bewildering  amaze- 
ment. It  is  notorious  that  the  kindred  Christian  profession 
of  brotherly  love  was  incomprehensible  to  "  civilised  " 
heathens,  except  upon  the  view  that  it  was  a  cloak  for 
abominations  that  sully  humanity.  Honour  to  manhood 
was  dead  and  gone  from  the  heart  of  that  world.  The  great 
redemptive  work  of  replacing  this  lost  affection  in  the  heart 
of  the  world's  life  has  already  begun  to  show  itself  as 
resulting  from  the  faith  of  the  gospel  rightly  apprehending 
man  in  his  relation  to  the  living  God.  Further  illustration 
will  appear  wlien  we  come  to  consideration  of  the  Christian 
life  in  its  details.     Meantime  one  or  two  may  be  noted. 

The  slave  was  not  honoured.  To  the  freeman  he  was  not 
a  "  brother  of  low  degree,"  but  a  troublesome  though  useful 
thing.  A  historian  so  grave  and  so  little  credulous  as 
Thucydides  records  the  tradition,  that  anciently  the  Spartans, 
when  the  slave  population  threatened  to  become  unmanage- 
ably numerous,  thinned  it  by  killing  off  a  sufficient  number, 
as  if  keeping  down  a  breed  of  vermin.  In  settled  communi- 
ties the  slaves,  through  various  processes,  even  tended  to  be 
an  augmenting  proportion  of  the  whole  population.  In 
"  free  "  Athens,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate  we  recall  to 
mind,  there  were  three  bondsmen  for  two  freemen.  In  the 
Eoman  empire,  it  reckoned,  the  numbers  of  bond  and  free 
were  about  equal.  The  position  in  towns  and  cities  was  one 
of  social  degradation,  such  as  we  see  in  the  classical  comedy, 
with  unlimited  possibility  of  misery  through  tyranny  of 
owners.  In  Italy,  the  old  manhood  of  citizen  small  farmers 
in  rural  districts  gave  place  to  gangs  of  field  slaves  on  great 
estates  ;  estates  which  thus,  according  to  the  elder  Pliny, 
were  the  ruin  of  the  country, — Latifundia  jjerdiderunt  Italiam. 
The  desperate  unhappiuess  of  the  situation  was  not  only  for 
the   slaves,   but  also   for  the   owners, — witness   the  "  servile 
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wars,"  slave  insurrections,  deluging  the  plains  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  with  blood.  What  earthly  power  could  cope  with  the 
vast  complicated  evil  of  that  condition  ? 

More  widely,  even  the  freeman  was  not  loved  unless  he 
happened  to  be  of  one's  own  people.  The  doctrine  of  a 
plurality  of  human  races  was  welcome  to  a  world  which  pro- 
fessed a  principle  of  natural  enmity  of  nations.  Livy  brings 
this  to  view  in  an  account  he  gives  of  a  national  council  of 
the  Greeks.  The  question  was,  whether  they  should  or 
should  not  go  to  war  with  the  Eomans.  And  one  orator 
spoke  to  the  effect,  that  the  question  was  only  of  expediency, 
not  of  principle  ;  that  regarding  principle  there  was  no  ques- 
tion, seeing  that  the  Eomans  were  "  barbarians,"  and  all 
"  barbarians  "  were  natural  enemies  for  Greeks.  The  Eoman 
word  for  "  enemy  " — hostis — had  originally  meant  simply 
"  stranger."  There  was  need  of  a  great  change.  The  very 
heart  of  society,  the  family,  had  profoundest  need  of  new 
creation,  as  represented  by  the  injunction  to  honour  the  wife 
as  the  weaker  vessel.  To  those  who  know  and  consider  what 
really  has  been  the  condition  of  woman  in  heathendom,  as 
compared  with  what  is  folded  in  the  "  honour  "  ordained  to 
be  given  to  Christian  matronhood,  perhaps  it  is  in  the  family 
that  there  will  appear  most  vividly  the  necessity  and  the 
reality  of  a  regeneration  of  mankind  by  the  gospel. 

The  "  regeneration  "  of  which  Peter  speaks  (1  Pet.  i.  3,  23) 
is  by  the  word.  What  he  has  in  view  is,  the  representation 
which  the  gospel  makes  of  God  and  man,  as  fitted  to  operate 
on  the  affections  of  the  believer,  producing  and  sustaining  in 
his  heart  and  life,  as  a  mainspring  of  working  principle,  love 
to  God  and  man  ;  with  the  specific  qualification  of  "fear 
God  "  and  "  honour  manhood  ; "  under  authoritative  control 
of  conscience,  with  humility  and  impulse  toward  sacrifice. 
Moral  or  spiritual  goodness,  in  character  and  action,  can  be 
constituted  only  by  right  affections  (see  Jonathan  Edwards' 
Rcligiotis  Affections).  Moral  goodness  has  to  be  of  the  heart. 
And  the  kind  of  word  that  is  needed  is,  not  mere  definition, 
but  impulsive  guidance, — to  the  heart :  with  certainty,  "  a 
word  of  faith,"  to  move  the  life  in  its  fountain  (John  iv.  10). 
All  the  definitions  of  all  the  philosophers  are  useless — flogging 
a  dead  horse — without  the  heart.      There  still  is  needed  the 
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creative  word  of  power,  even  the  revelation  of  the  living 
God,  as  the  Friend  of  sinners,  the  Eedeemer  of  lost  men.  This, 
now  appearing  on  Immanuel's  cross  and  in  His  crown,  is 
what  Peter  sees  in  his  moralising,  upon  the  key  of  hnmble, 
grateful,  hopeful  conscientiousness  of  love,  bearing  the  cross, 
fearing  God,  honouring  man.  And,  notwithstanding  Hegel 
and  others,  this  has  proved  a  true  beginning  of  heaven  upon 
earth.      This  alone  (sola). 

Excursion  3  :   The  labour  of  love  (the  Christian  morality,  in 
effect  a  new  creation). 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  as  a  test  of  the 
claims  of  religious  system,  is  especially  applicable  to  the  effect 
of  a  system  on  the  practical  conduct  of  life.  And  on  behalf 
of  Christianity  it  is  claimed  (2  Cor.  iii.  18),  that  it  is 
natively  fitted,  through  its  faith  as  a  root,  or  living  founda- 
tion, to  produce  in  man  a  life  which,  in  the  essential 
character  of  practical  morality,  is  a  new  creation  in  a  ruined 
world.  This  it  does  by  bringing  into  operation  (1  John 
ii,  7,  8),  as  if  raised  from  the  dead,  the  operative  principle 
of  love,  to  God  Supreme,  to  a  man's  neighbour  as  to 
himself. 

The  grand  desideratum  proclaimed  by  Socrates  was,  that 
philosophy  should  be  brought  from  the  clouds,  to  work  in  the 
real  life  of  men  upon  the  earth.  And  this  the  gospel  pro- 
poses to  accomplish,  through  its  faith  which  "  worketh  "  (in 
transcendental  power,  energeia,  Gal.  v.  6  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  13)  by 
love.  Love  (1  Cor.  xiii.)  it  contemplates  as  the  highest 
thing  in  the  universe  ;  the  foremost  of  those  graces  which  are 
superior  to  all  extraordinary  supernatural  gifts  ;  the  only  one 
of  those  graces  destined  to  immortality  :  the  one  which, 
endowed  with  the  eternal  duration  of  God,  is  the  image  of  His 
"  nature  ; "  for  love  is  of  God,  and  he  that  loveth  is  born  of 
God :  he  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God  ;  for  God  is  love." 
Thus  godlike  in  its  nature,  it  is  godlike  in  its  operation  ;  for 
the  distinctively  godlike  blessedness  (Acts  xx.  35)  is  that  of 
giving,  not  of  receiving ;  and  love  in  man  is  the  only  true 
giver,  freely  sovereign,  seeking  not  its  own.  Here,  then,  is  the 
datum  for  that  Socratic  desideratum, — the  highest  thing  in  the 
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universe  brought  into  the  heart  of  man,  and  set  in  operation 
through  his  life. 

The  Decalogue  is  a  code  of  moral  precepts,  directing  that 
love,  as  a  principle  of  morality,  into  detailed  applications  ; 
like  those  channels  through  which  the  fulness  of  the  Nile 
bears  its  gifts  of  beauty  and  wealth  to  all  the  land.  As  a 
declaration  of  human  duty,  the  Ten  Words  are  found  to  be 
really  complete  ;  so  that  in  the  form  of  an  exposition  of  them 
it  is  possible  to  give  a  view  of  the  whole  round  of  a  man's 
duties  to  God  and  to  his  neighbour.  And  even  though  the 
principle,  of  love  to  God  and  man,  were  given,  it  is  far  from 
being  a  matter  of  course  that  we  should  rightly  apply  the 
principle  to  the  construction  of  a  detailed  code  of  moral  laws. 
Hence  the  Decalogue  is  of  the  highest  value,  even  as  a 
declaration  of  duty,  a  positive  revelation  of  moral  law,  a 
supernatural  intimation  of  things  which  are  natural  in  the 
sense  of  being  involved  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature. 
Further,  the  law,  coming  to  us  in  the  Holy  Place,  shining  in 
the  glory  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah,  is  made  majestic 
as  well  as  lovely :  its  detailed  moralisings  flowing  from 
beneath  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  And  along  with  the 
natural  obligation  of  creature  to  Creator,  of  man  to  God, 
there  comes  into  operation  through  the  gospel,  as  motive 
to  obedience  (Ex.  xx.  2),  the  transforming  power  of  grati- 
tude to  the  gracious  Redeemer. 

In  the  New  Testament  teaching,  that  foundation  of  morality 
is  assumed,  and  proceeded  and  built  upon,  as  laid  in  the  Old 
Testament.  What  now  is  added,  is  inculcation  of  those  new 
views  of  a  Christian  man's  obligation  to  "  keep  this  law," 
and  blessedness  in  keeping  it,  which  arise  out  of  the  fresh 
light  of  the  new  dispensation.  Thus  Peter,  in  the  wondrous 
new  light  of  immortality  (1  Pet.  i.  3—9)  brought  into  man's 
experience  through  the  gospel,  finds  (vers.  13-17)  new  motive 
to  the  filial  fear  of  God  in  a  life  conforming  to  His  holiness 
of  nature,  and  (vers.  18-23)  to  brotherly  love  toward  one's 
fellows  as  being  that  which  natively  belongs  to  the  new 
immortal  life.  And  so,  we  shall  find,  his  apostolic  teaching 
runs  into  a  Christian  directory,  in  which  the  new  principle  of 
love,  extending  to  fear  of  God  and  honour  to  all  men,  embraces 
all  the  Christian's  life  ;  as  the  angels  daily  descending  into  the 
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Pool  of  Siloam  made  a  movement,  througli  a  central  impulse, 
of  healing  agitation,  in  circle  beyond  circle,  which  extended 
over  the  whole. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
representative  creeds  of  Eeformation  or  Evangelism,  has  three 
heads  of  Christian  doctrine — our  ruin,  our  redemption,  q.\i(\.  ov.r 
gratitude ;  and  under  the  head  of  our  gratitude  it  places  the 
moral  Imv.  Morality  is  thus  made  to  spring  from  the  cross 
(Gal.  vi,  14).  The  Pauline  gospel,  of  free  justification  by 
faith  (sold),  is  thus  found  fruitful  of  good  works ;  sin  dying  in 
the  heart,  to  give  place  to  new  obedience  of  love,  when  the 
sinner  sees  the  sinless  One,  in  love,  bearing  our  sins  in  His 
own  body  on  the  tree.  Thus  it  is  the  faith  that  "  by  love 
worJceth  "  (with  transcendental  power,  energcia)  (Gal.  v.  6  ;  cp. 
1  Thess.  ii.  13).  And  in  his  description  of  love's  occupation, 
Paul  describes  it  as  labouring,  The  word  for  labour  {Koiro'i) 
in  that  description  is  significantly  Pauline.  It  has  the  special 
significance  of  toiling  (so  the  verb  in  Matt.  xi.  28).  In  the 
Gospels  it  occurs  only  in  four  places ;  in  three  of  which  it 
means  "  trouble,"  while  in  the  fourth  (John  iv.  38)  it  means 
toil.  Paul  employs  it  once  with  the  meaning  of  "  trouble  " 
(Gal.  vi.  17),  and  ten  times  with  the  meaning  of  toil, — on 
the  part  of  Paul  (especially),  or  other  apostles,  or  Christians 
generally.  The  Christian  life,  under  a  central  aspect,  is  thus 
a  labour  whicli  is  toil.  And  the  toiler  in  that  life  is  not  a 
slave,  but  love. 

Beyond  that,  the  life  of  new  creation  is  a  very  simple 
matter — simply  the  life  of  a  new  heart.  Pliny  may  thus 
have  been  disappointed,  expecting  to  find  some  "  tremend- 
ous mystery  "  in  the  heart  of  Christianity.  He  found  his  way 
to  the  knowledge  of  that  heart,  not  only  through  the  frank 
confession  of  the  Christians  themselves,  but  through  the 
declarations  of  infonuers,  and  apostates,  and  women  examined 
under  torture.  He  thus  was  enabled  to  see  into  the  secret 
place  of  their  assembling,  on  their  "  stated  day,"  before  the 
morning  light,  for  their  worship  of  "  Christ  as  God."  And  he 
may  have  been  immeasurably  astonished  by  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  religion  which  he  there  saw  disclosing  the 
heart  of  its  true  life.  After  worship  by  means  of  tlie  word 
— carmen — tbey  went  on  to  what  he  calls  a  sacrament,  a  word 
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which  from  that  time  has  been  in  sacred  use  of  Christians. 
It  was  a  common  word  for  military  oath,  but  now  meant  binding 
them  together  in  a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  with  God. 
And  the  "  tremendous  mystery,"  to  which  they  so  sacredly 
devoted  themselves  anew,  was  simply,  to  be  conscientioudy 
carrful  in  relation  to  ordinary  duties  of  man  to  man — or,  as 
we  say,  common  duties  of  the  second  table  of  the  law. 

That  is  characteristic  of  the  true  original  nature  of  the 
religion.  And  it  is  very  important  that  this  true  original 
character  of  the  religion  should  be  clearly  kept  in  view,  both 
for  the  practice  of  the  religion  and  for  guidance  of  men's 
judgment  in  the  question  as  to  its  truth.  It  is  easy  for  a  false 
religion  to  have  "  tremendous  mysteries,"  mystifications  at  the 
heai't  of  it,  to  the  effect  of  imposing  upon  the  imagination,  and 
blinding  the  reason,  and  deluding  the  foolish  heart  thus 
darkened,  with  a  vain  show  of  stones  and  serpents  in  the 
place  of  loaves  and  fishes.  Mystification  of  this  sort  has 
found  its  way  into  the  Church,  at  the  heart  of  other  corruptions 
of  Christianity.  And  in  especial,  there  is  mystification  as  to 
the  main  plain  duties  of  common  life.  There  is  invention  of 
"  counsels  of  perfection,"  a  morality  higher  and  finer  than  that 
which  the  Bible  has  for  ordinary  Christians  ;  as  if  the  teachers 
now  were  more  high  and  heavenly  than  Moses,  and  the 
apostles,  and  Christ ;  or  as  if  the  religion  had  become  so  fine 
and  high,  so  ethereal  and  transcendental,  as  to  find  no  place 
and  room,  no  sphere  and  career,  in  the  common  life  of  men. 
From  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  The  Bithynian  confessors 
and  martyrs  had  not  so  learned  Christ.  And,  as  we  shall  see, 
Peter  and  Paul  as  well  as  John  have  nothing  but  scorn  for  a 
Christianity  that  is  not  in  common  things,  and  is  so  lost  in 
love  of  God  as  to  leave  a  hungry  man  unfed.  Let  us  then 
mark  well,  and  keep  our  eye  stedfastly  on  the  fact,  that  the 
true  original  Christianity  of  the  apostles  makes  the  religion  to 
he  wholly  in  the  common  life  of  Tnan.  The  toil,  to  which  it  sets 
aworking  that  love  it  brings  from  heaven,  finds  in  the  common 
life  its  whole  career  and  sphere.  Here  is  the  Christian  datum 
for  the  Socratic  desideratum. 

What  precisely  was  the  original  purpose  which  1st  Peter 
was  intended  to  serve  at  the  time  of  writing  it  we  need  not 
now   inquire.     For  our  present  purpose  it  suffices,   that   the 
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Epistle  gives  a  view  of  Christianity  in  its  practical  bearings  on 
the  heart  and  life.  It  has  so  much  of  coincidence  with  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  as  to  have  suggested  the  impression 
that  Peter  must  have  read  that  Epistle  before  writing  his  own  ; 
which  the  second  Peter  (2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16)  is  sure  to  have 
done  if  Paul's  Epistle  was  within  reach  of  him.  In  relation 
to  our  purpose  the  concidence  means,  that  that  vietv  of  Christi- 
anity, to  which  the  coincidence  extends,  is  covimon  to  the  two 
great  representative  Apostles,  respectively  of  the  Circumcision 
and  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  was  by  both  of  them  thought  to  be 
of  such  vital  importance,  as  to  call  for  its  being  laid  before 
Christians,  in  first  class  apostolical  Epistles,  at  a  time  of 
momentous  crisis  of  the  internal  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  that  apostolic  age  of  its  foundation. 

In  looking  at  Galilean  Peter  here  addressing  Hebrews 
(1  Pet.  i.  1),  or  at  least  speaking  as  the  Apostle  of  the 
Circumcision,  we  are  again  reminded,  with  peculiar  vividness, 
of  the  fact,  which  really  appears  also  in  Paul  and  John  and 
all  their  associates  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  that  the  one  religion 
which,  in  its  purpose  and  capabilities  and  proposals,  is  most 
comprehensively  catholic-human,  has  emanated  from  among 
that  people  which  of  all  mankind  is  externally  the  most  intense 
in  narrowness  and  rigour  of  exclusiveness.  But  when  we 
look  close  into  the  matter,  we  perceive  that  the  two  things, 
which  appear  to  be  so  broadly  and  strongly  at  variance,  are 
in  reality  but  one  thing  in  the  two  stages  of  the  closed  bud 
and  the  unfolded  blossom.  Paul,  in  his  manner,  will  show 
this  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  "proving  and  alleging"  that  the 
catholic-human  comprehensiveness  which  now  is  unfolded  into 
view  of  mankind,  was  in  the  heart  of  this  religiou  ever  since 
faithful  Abraham  received  the  promise,  that  in  him  and  in  his 
seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  Peter 
assumes  the  same  view,  and  proceeds  upon  it, — in  the  first 
chapter,  seeing  simply  the  God  of  Israel  dealing  with  His  people 
according  to  His  manner  from  of  old ;  and  in  the  first  part  of 
the  second  chapter,  seeing  simply  the  Israel  of  God,  with 
temple,  priesthood,  sacrifices,  and  destination  to  show  the 
excellences  of  the  Divine  Eedeemer  in  the  world.  In  substance 
recognising  no  change,  he  even  makes  no  express  allusion  to 
the  circumstance,  that  in   form,  as   well   as   place   and    time. 
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everything  is  completely  changed,  so  that  old  things  are  passed 
away,  and  all  things  are  become  new.  But  one  thing,  for  him 
and  all,  remains  unchanged  alike  in  substance  and  in  form  ; 
that  is,  the  obligation,  at  the  very  heart  of  this  religion  of  real 
life,  to  keep  toiling  at  the  main,  plain,  common  duties  of  a  man. 

The  two  Epistles  are  in  their  nature  pastoral  addresses  to 
Christians  about  Christianity  within  themselves  or  in  its 
own  home  of  the  Cliurch.  Peter  is  perhaps  in  his  very  nature 
a  pastor,  on  whose  heart  Christ  has  most  especially  written, 
"  Feed  my  sheep,  feed  my  lambs."  And  Paul,  though  he  is  a 
warrior  like  David,  yet  like  David  can  relax  into  shepherd- 
ing when  the  battles  are  fought  (and  make  the  lions  and 
bears  perceive  that  a  shepherd,  too,  can  fight).  And  now  he 
is  at  his  ease,  writing  to  his  own  Ephesians,  among  whom  he 
laboured  so  long,  and  who  are  so  tenderly  attached  to  the 
hero  (Acts  xx.  36—38).  These  two  princes  of  the  Church 
are  thus,  on  a  very  great  occasion,  free  to  pour  out  their 
inmost  heart  as  to  what  is  best  for  Christians  in  the  world, 
and  best  for  the  world  through  Christians,  so  as  to  be  most  for 
the  praise  of  Him  who  called  the  Christians  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  world  into  His  own  marvellous  light  of  Christ. 
In  that  outpouring  of  the  heart  each  of  them  has  a  clear 
and  full  directory  for  Christian  living.  That  Christian 
directory  occupies  a  commanding  place  in  each  Epistle ; 
as  if  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  had  been  only  a  frame  to  contain 
the  directory,  as  a  framed  picture.  And  in  both  Epistles 
the  directory  contains  a  complete  view  of  the  common  duties  of 
man  to  man — and  nothing  else. 

It  has  nothing  formally  preceptive  about  duties  distinctively 
to  God — of  the  first  table  of  the  law.  It  has  nothing  about 
duties  to  our  neighbour  in  connection  with  the  Church  and 
her  ordinances,  or  with  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 
These  tilings  are  by  Peter  hardly  alluded  to ;  and  though 
Paul  has  something  to  say  about  them,  it  is  only  as  in  pass- 
ing, and  not  as  part  of  the  directory.  The  directory  includes 
only  those  common  duties  which  are  natural  to  man,  so  that 
they  woidd  have  been  duties  of  man  as  man  though  the  Church 
had  never  existed,  and  though  there  had  not  been  a  God.  It  is 
well  worth  noting  carefully  that  the  two  apostles  of  this 
transcendental  religion,  bringing  down  the  transcendentalism 
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of  it  from  its  heaven  to  our  earth,  thus  make  the  theatre  of 
its  operations,  the  sphere  of  its  activit}',  to  lie,  not  away  at 
a  distance  from  the  common  life  of  man,  as  if  common 
things  were  not  high  enouoh  or  fine  enouQ-li  for  the  reh'frion, 
but  in  those  common  things  which  are  in  the  ordinary  life  of 
all  humankind  on  eartli ;  as  if  to  say  that  this  religion  has 
no  real  place  nor  part,  no  reality  of  life  in  the  world,  except 
among  the  common  things  ;  where  it  can  be  made  flesh,  and 
dwell  amoug  men,  so  that  they  may  behold  its  glory  as  of 
the  Lord.  Anchorites,  and  the  recluses  of  monasteries  and 
nunneries,  who  profess  to  have  withdrawn  into  a  life  of 
"  religion,"  may  thus  appear  to  have  withdrawn  from  the 
religious  life  contemplated  by  Peter  and  Paul. 

In  1st  Peter  the  directory  occupies  the  central  place,  ii.  11  — 
iii.  11.  What  goes  before  that  (i.  1-ii.  10)  is  declaratory, 
first  (i.  3-25),  of  the  source  of  the  new  heavenly  life 
of  Christians,  with  its  principles  of  conscientious  fear  of 
God  and  regard  to  man;  and  second  (ii.  1-10),  of  the 
distinctive  position  of  Christians  in  the  world  as  a  com- 
munity,— the  temple,  the  priesthood,  the  nation  of  God 
among  men,  visibly  manifesting  His  being  in  glory  of  redeem- 
ing love  upon  earth.  What  follows  (iii.  12-v.  14)  is  in  its 
nature  general  and  occasional;  commenting  (iii.  12-iv.  19) 
on  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  Christians  are  called  to 
meet  the  trials,  perhaps  amounting  to  deadly  persecution, 
which,  under  the  providence  of  the  Father,  in  the  world 
where  they  are  placed  by  Him,  may  arise  to  them  from  the 
world's  antipathy  to  God  in  the  gospel ;  and  concluding 
(v.  1-14),  with  some  pastoral  utterances  which  again  bring 
to  view  their  peculiar  position  (cp.  i.  1  and  ii.  9,  10)  as  a 
holy  nation,  a  people  that  is  distinctively  God's  own  (in 
our  version  "  a  peculiar  people "),  a  kingdom  not  of  this 
world. 

In  this  concluding  portion  Peter  (v.  1)  presents  himself 
(cp.  i.  1),  as  an  apostle,  in  a  peculiarly  engaging  and  affecting 
manner.  He  comes  down  from  his  apostolic  throne,  and 
places  himself  on  the  level  of  the  "  elders "  apparently 
(cf.  Philem.  9)  with  an  allusion  to  his  being  an  aged  man  ;  and 
setting  forth  his  fundamental  qualification  for  apostleship  in 
that  one  detail  which  is  most  deeply  moving  to  a  Christian — 
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his  being  a  "  witness  "  (the  word  is  not  iiroTrrr}^,  "  one  who 
saw,"  as  in  2  Pet.  i.  16,  but  /judprv^,  "  one  who  testifies"), 
not,  generally,  as  to  the  earthly  ministry  of  Christ,  but 
specifically,  of  His  "  sufferings."  To  the  elders  (perhaps  the 
deacons  too,  in  iv.  10,  11,  where  our  version  has  "minister," 
are  official  ministers  of  Christian  liberality)  he  speaks  in  a  frank, 
winning,  brotherly  way,  fitted  to  sustain  the  genial  feeling  of 
brotherhood  in  the  community.  And  his  personal  references 
to  Silvanus  and  to  that  one  at  Babylon  (whether  it  be  the 
Church,  or  an  individual  female  Christian)  who  is  elect  with 
them,  and  Mark,  his  son,  who  also  salutes  them,  are  animat- 
ing and  sustaining  reminders  of  their  vital  relationship 
(Heb.  xii.  18-29)  to  an  immovable  kingdom,  which  is  wider 
as  well  as  more  enduring  than  the  world,  and  in  and  through 
all,  to  that  God  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  is  named.  But  still,  in  all  that  varied  apostolicity  of 
setting,  the  central  thing,  the  picture,  is  the  specification  of 
main  plain  duties  of  ordinary  human  life ;  so  that  here  we 
seem  to  see  that  cloth  of  Peter's  early  vision  (Acts  x.)  let 
down  from  heaven,  and  gathering  into  itself  only  those 
common  things  of  earth,  which  men  professing  the  trans- 
cendentalism of  a  heavenly  religion  may  be  tempted  to  despise 
as  if,  because  common,  therefore  unclean. 

"When  we  look  close  into  the  detail  of  the  directory,  we 
find  that,  through  selected  scruples,  it  embraces  the  whole  area 
of  the  common  duties  of  man  to  man.  This  it  does  in 
three  concentric  circles,  every  one  of  which  includes  the 
earthly  life  of  man  within  itself;  while  all  three  together 
bring  into  view  that  life  in  all  its  main  relationships  as 
simply  human — the  political,  the  social,  and  the  domestic. 
1.  There  is  the  political  relationship  of  the  citizen  to  the 
magistrate,  ii.  13-17;  2.  There  is  the  social  relationship  of 
servant  to  master,  ii.  18-25  ;  and  3.  There  is  the  domestic 
relationship  of  wife  to  husband,  iii.  1-7.  The  city  or  nation, 
the  workshop  or  farm,  and  the  home,  these  include  within 
them  all  the  main  natural  relationships  of  man  to  man  upon  the 
earth.  They  bring  nothing  else  to  view ;  but  simply  those 
natural  relationships  which  do  not  depend  for  their  being  on 
Christianity  or  the  Church,  and  which,  being  natural  to  man 
as  man,  would  have  place — a  bad  place — in  a  human  society 
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of  atheists.  In  Ephesians  there  is  to  be  observed  the  same 
thing.  Paul  has  occasion  to  speuk  more  fully  than  Peter 
speaks  about  the  general  position  of  the  Church  with  her 
ordinances,  and  the  specialties  of  her  condition  there  and 
then.  But  withal  he  has  the  directory  (Eph.  v.  22-vi.  9), 
distinct  and  clear  as  a  picture  in  a  frame ;  the  specification 
of  those  common  duties  in  which  we  see  the  Christian  go 
about  the  ordinary  business  of  a  human  being  upon  earth. 
Paul,  too,  has  three  concentric  circles,  two  of  which,  regard- 
in?  wives  and  servants,  are  the  same  as  Peter's,  while  the 
third,  regarding  children,  where  Peter  has  subjects,  is  so  far 
different  from  Peter's  as  a  parent  is  different  from  a  magis- 
trate ;  though  they  have  in  common  that  authority  of  natural 
sovereignty  which  here  is  the  thing  in  question.  Paul,  %ve 
observe,  like  Peter,  in  his  own  way  deals,  through  samples  in 
concentric  circles,  with  tlie  whole  area  of  natural  human 
duties  of  man  to  man,  and  vnlh  nothing  else. 

What  we  thus  are  led  to  see  is  like  what  takes  place  in  tliat 
mechanical  process  through  which  all  the  power  contained  in 
a  volume  of  fluid  is  brought  to  bear  in  a  pressure  on  one 
point.  All  the  transcendentalisms  of  Christianity  ore  here 
hrouyht  to  hear  in  pressure  upon  the  one  point,  of  the  common 
duty  of  marl  to  man  tqjon  the  earth.  ISTaaman  the  Syrian  was 
astonished  even  to  bewilderment,  as  well  as  offended  in  his 
pride,  by  the  perfect  simplicity,  the  seeming  childishness, 
of  tlie  thing  prescribed  to  him,  washing  in  the  Jordan — as 
if  he  had  been  a  baby.  And  those  who  went  into  the 
wilderness  to  see  that  wonderful  tiling,  a  prophet  of  God,  may 
liave  been  astonished,  and  no  doubt  some  of  them  were 
offended,  when  John  the  Baptist,  by  way  of  their  preparation 
for  the  reception  of  Messiah,  bade  them  not  level  down 
mountains,  but  go  on  with  their  particular  duties  of  every- 
day life.  General  Ptobert  Lee,  in  a  letter  to  a  young  friend 
beginning  a  military  career,  gave  the  following  anecdote  of 
the  early  settlement  of  America.  The  Legislature  was  in 
session,  when  there  came  on  a  storm  so  terrific  that  some 
thought  the  end  of  the  world  was  come,  and  the  sitting  was 
breaking  up  in  alarm.  But  one  said, — No  ;  that  on  the  day 
of  judgment  he  would  desire  to  be  found  at  his  work  ;  and  he 
moved  that  lights  be  brought  in,  and  the  business  of  the  day 
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be  proceeded  with.  Such  was  the  sacramentum  of  Pliny's 
Bithynians  ;  and  they  may  have  learned  it  from  1st  Peter. 

Hue  and  Gabet  {Travels  in  North  China  and  Thibet)  saw 
in  use  among  the  Tartars  a  praying  mill.  The  petitions, 
committed  to  the  machine,  were  borne  by  it  up  into  the  sky, 
as  if  into  the  bosom  of  Jove,  In  their  college  education, 
before  they  became  Christian  missionaries,  they  might  have 
learned  that  the  "  religions "  of  heathenism  have  been,  as 
regards  the  peoples,  characteristically  of  the  order  of  the 
praying  mill.  The  "  service  "  (cp,  Isa.  i,  27,  where  "  religion  " 
is — 6pr]aK€ia — religious  "  service  ")  was  not  of  the  people,  in 
their  heart  and  life,  but  outside  of  them,  by  a  ritualistic 
system  in  whose  machinery  thaj  were  not,  as  the  Tartars  are 
not  in  the  mill.  But  that  formalism,  of  religion  by  deputy, 
is  not  peculiar  to  heathen  populations.  And  among  evan- 
gelical Christians,  who  repudiate  the  opus  operatum  of  ritual- 
ism, there  often  is  an  opus  opcratum  of  personal  religion. 
The  religion  is  made  to  be  of  the  Sabbath  and  not  of  the 
week-day  ;  of  the  forms  of  worship,  and  not  of  the  business 
of  life.  And  some,  who  perceive  that  there  is  hollovvness 
unless  they  be  really  doing  something,  still  put  the  doing 
away  from  their  oivn  ordinary,  actual  business.  "  Christian 
work,"  with  some  of  these,  means,  distinctively,  work  that  is 
not  ones  own  business. 

Where  Socrates  would  fain  bring  philosophy  down  to  the 
earth,  they  will  send  the  wisdom  of  God  away  back  into  the 
clouds.  The  common  things  of  a  man's  own  everyday  duty  are 
those  on  which  he  spends  his  real  life,  the  life  which  "  he 
now  lives  in  the  fiesh."  If  the  religion  be  not  there  in  force, 
it  is  practically  nowhere  as  a  reality.  It  might  as  well  be 
immersed  in  a  monastery  of  droning  idlers,  or  buried  in  the 
desert  cave  of  a  self-tormenting  anchoret,  or  sent  away  into 
the  gloomy  unseen  world  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  reality  is 
lost.  The  man  is  not  serving  God — on  the  week-day  in  his 
working  clothes.  So  the  Old  Testament,  with  its  multi- 
tudinous particularism,  accustoms  Israel  in  childhood  to  serve 
God  in  everything,  making  all  work  to  be  worship.  And 
when  the  period  of  maturity  arrives,  with  principles  in  place 
of  precepts,  still  the  priestly  service  is  to  be  in  everything ; — 
for  instance,  in  the  soldier's  feeliniis  about  his  allowances  and 
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paj  (Luke  iii.  14;  cp.  Heb.  xiii.  5),  and  his  dealing  with 
opportunities  of  remunerative  knavery  as  informer  or  spy. 
And  here  Peter  is  as  resolute  an  Hebrew  as  Moses  or  John 
the  Baptist.  "  High-flying,"  abandoning  common  things  as  not 
appropriate  to  transcendentalism  of  life,  makes  hollow  un- 
reality of  life.  It  made  the  Stoic's  life  a  sullen  haughty  ghost 
of  manhood,  which  could  be  cruel  in  its  heartless  pride  ;  and 
it  made  the  old  Egyptian  manhood  sink  into  a  listless 
apathetic  mummy.  The  restoration  from  that  low  and  lost 
condition  is  effected,  first,  by  bringing  redemption  to  Israel, 
supernaturally,  in  sovereign  grace  "  abounding  to  the  chief  of 
sinners ; "  and  second,  in  application  of  that  redemption,  by 
bringing  the  principles  of  it,  as  a  sunshine  and  a  gracious 
rain,  into  the  very  heart  of  man,  so  as  to  be  operative  in 
his  practice  all  throu<»h  the  length  and  breadth  of  common 
life. 

Warburton's  paradox,  about  a  future  life  as  not  made  known 
by  Moses,  thus  was  near  to  an  important  fact,  relatively  to 
the  discipline  of  religion  in  Israel  for  mankind.  There  was 
no  concealment  of  the  unseen  future.  But  there  was  a 
concentration,  upon  the  present  visible  life,  of  all  the  light, 
and  potency  of  the  light  of  God,  in  supernatural  revelation, 
shining  out  from  the  unseen  eternity.  All  Palestine  was 
thus  as  a  temple  of  Jehovah,  full  of  pictorial  illustrations  of 
redemption.  The  religion  was  not  only  there  along  with 
common  life  :  it  was  the  common  life.  The  nation  was  a 
Church.  Its  politics  were  theocracy.  Where  we  think  of 
the  soul's  immortality,  an  Israelite  thought  of  life's  transcend- 
entalism in  God  ;  but  the  transcendental  life  in  God  was  for 
him  that  common  life  which  now  he  lived  in  the  flesh.  The 
ordinary  life  of  a  human  being  was  the  Bush,  in  and  through 
which  the  luminous  flame  of  heavenly  transcendentalism  was 
to  appear,  making  holy  ground. 

We  thus  can  see  how  it  came  about  that  the  people  which, 
to  a  proverb,  were  outwardly  the  narrowest  sectarians  of 
mankind,  have  become  the  radiant  centre  of  the  true 
catholic  universalism  (John  iv.  22,  23).  That  was  made 
possible  by  the  fact,  that  the  religion  of  Israel,  founded  on 
the  living  God,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all,  the  only 
lledeemer,  is  exercised  in  the  common   things  of  human   life, 
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which  are  the  same  in  substance  for  all  nations  and  all 
ages.  This  native  universality  of  the  religion  is  demonstrated 
by  Paul,  who  is  "an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews."  And  it  is 
seen  and  shown  by  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision. 
What  we  see  in  his  Epistle  is,  not  that  the  New  Testament 
system  is  the  antitype  of  the  Old, — what  was  meant  by  the 
Old  in  its  prophecy,  what  was  foreshadowed  by  the  Old  in  its 
ritual, — but  (I  Pet.  ii.  1-9)  that  this  is  that  thing  itself. 
It  is  Israel's  religion,  of  the  heart  and  in  the  life,  in  filial  fear 
of  God  and  brotherly  love  to  man,  exercised  in  common 
duties,  here  (ver.  11),  where  we  are  "strangers  and  pilgrims." 
What  is  called  for  is  the  heart,  in  reality  of  life  (Ps.  li. 
17-19).  The  religion  has  a  sacrifice.  But  the  formality  of 
sacrifice  might  really  be  a  criminal  disobedience  (1  Sam.  xv. 
22).  And  reality  of  sacrifice,  on  the  part  of  a  people  which 
(Ex.  xix.  6)  was  a  nation  of  priests,  was  constituted  appropri- 
ately by  all  the  real,  common  life  of  that  people,  in  the  spirit 
of  "  holiness  to  the  Lord."  The  religion  could  be  universal, 
because  the  temple  is  man's  heart,  and  the  service  is  in  the 
ordinary  life  of  a  man.  The  two  dwellings  of  the  religion 
are,  man's  heart  as  the  temple  of  God,  and  God's  heart  (Matt. 
xi.  29)  as  the  home  and  rest  of  man. 

Universality  of  realism,  through  spirituality  of  nature,  was 
declared  by  Christ  (John  iv.  22,  23)  as  folded  in  the  founda- 
tion truth  of  the  Old  Testament  regarding  the  character  of 
spirituality  in  God.  Two  things  in  the  primitive  Christianity 
were  peculiarly  offensive  in  strangeness  to  the  heathen. 
One  was,  that  the  Christians  were  not  a  people,  but  only  a 
promiscuous  "  dregs  "  of  human  kind.  The  other  was,  that  in 
their  worship  they  had  not  any  visibility  of  divine  presence 
shown  and  realised  through  images  or  other  sensuous  repre- 
sentations. But  these  precisely  were  the  two  things  in 
respect  of  which  this  religion  was  fit  to  be  catholic-human 
universal.  It  gathers  all  mankind  into  its  communion,  and 
encaffed  all  manhood  in  the  service.  For  the  religion  is  in 
the  essence  of  it  spiritual,  such  that  God  is  present  wherever 
man  worships  Him  in  the  spirit  ;  and  the  worship  can,  in  the 
spirit  of  true  service,  be  wherever  the  man  is  placed,  doing 
the  ordinary  business  of  his  mundane  life,  in  the  filial  fear  of 
God,  and  in  the  due  regard  for  man. 
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The  common-place  toilsomeness  of  labouring  at  ordinary 
duties,  which  in  their  often  sordid  realism  have  nothing  of 
"  romance  "  of  religion,  is  trying  to  the  faith  and  love.  But 
(1  Pet.  i.  7)  it  is  the  trial  of  the  faith  that  is  "  more  precious 
than  gold  "  (see  the  Gr.).  The  "  will-worship  "  of  those  who 
fly  away  to  services  which  God  hath  not  required  at  their 
hand,  or  to  sacrifices  which  may  be  a  mere  arbitrary  self- 
tormenting,  is  an  avoidance  of  task  work,  and  at  least  may  be 
a  lazy  selfishness  (as  of  a  son  who  neglects  the  farm-work,  and 
toils  very  hard  at  "  sports  ").  Yet  it  may  disguise  itself  as 
aspiration  after  a  "  higher  Christian  life."  A  lady,  professedly 
wishing  to  give  herself  wholly  to  a  '"'  higher  Christian  life," 
consulted  a  minister  of  the  gospel  about  a  step  she  had 
thought  of  taking  as  a  means  toward  that  end ;  namely, 
separation  from  her  husband,  who,  she  said,  was  worldly  or 
ungodly.  The  minister  did  not,  as  slie  may  have  expected, 
applaud  her  purpose  ;  but  he  said, — "  Madam,  go  home ;  you 
are  worse  than  an  infidel."  He  thus  appears  to  have  been  of 
the  mind  of  Keble,  which  many  Christians  have  accepted  iu 
their  spiritual  song, — • 

"The  trivial  round,  the  common  tasl<, 
Will  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask  : 
Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  near  to  God. " 

The  point  thus  made  by  Christianity  is  distinctly  redemp- 
tion of  the  real  life  of  man,  —  not  the  Sabbath-day  life 
merely,  but  the  week  -  day  life ;  not  only  the  high  religious 
festival,  but  the  everyday  routine  of  toil  and  moil,  "  the 
trivial  round,  the  common  task."  And  that  point  receives 
additional  emphasis  from  what  we  now  proceed  to  observe 
further  iu  the  directory  for  a  Christian  life,  as  given  both  by 
Peter  and  by  Paul.  We  have  seen  that  the  directory  em- 
braces all  the  common  life  of  man  on  earth  within  the  three 
concentric  circles  of  the  nation  or  city,  the  workshop  or  farm, 
and  the  home ;  and  shows  the  man  through  sample  in  his 
three  main  relationships  by  nature — the  political,  the  social, 
and  the  domestic.  What  we  now  observe  is  the  selection  of 
sample  in  every  one  of  these  relationships.  In  every  one  of 
these  relations  there  are  two  cases  to  be  selected  from,  that 
of  the  superior  and  that  of  the  inferior.      And  in  every  one 
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of  the  three  relationships  the  case  which  Peter  selects  is 
that  of  the.  inferior,  whose  duty  may  be  difficult  and  irksome : 
not  the  magistrate,  but  the  subject ;  not  the  master,  but  the 
servant ;  not  the  husband,  but  the  wife.  Among  mankind,  as 
addressed  by  the  apostles,  the  inferior  in  every  one  of  the 
cases  of  subject,  servant,  and  wife  was,  in  point  of  law  and 
fact,  in  a  position  of  cruel  disadvantage  of  injustice,  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  destined  to  abolition  through 
the  gospel.  But  this  apostle  does  not  speak  of  the  disad- 
vantage and  injustice  of  the  time.  He  speaks  only  of  the 
natural  duty  of  the  station.  And  he  brings  all  the  trans- 
cendentalism of  religion  to  bear  in  pressure  upon  this  one 
point,  that  those  who  are  in  the  inferior  position  should  do 
the  natural  duty  of  the  position. 

The  same  effect  is  produced  by  Paul  through  his  directory 
in  a  different  manner.  He  does  not  select  one  of  the  parties 
in  the  relationship  for  exclusive  dealing  ;  he  deals  with  both 
inferior  and  superior  —  wives  and  husbands,  children  and 
parents,  servants  and  masters.  But  he  handles  the  matter 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  in  the  application  of 
Christianity  to  common  duties,  there  is  to  be  peculiar  care- 
fulness relatively  to  the  difficult  and  disagreeable  duties  of  the 
inferior  position  with  its  liability  to  the  disadvantages  of  cruel 
injustice.  That  he  accomplishes  by  a  twofold  process.  First 
(Eph.  V.  21)  he  places,  as  preface  to  the  whole  directory,  the 
general  exhortation,  "  Be  in  siihjcction  to  one  another," — thus 
showing  that  in  the  whole  plan  of  the  system  of  duties  it  is 
intended  especially  that  7ncn  shoidd  he  siihject,  that  love  should 
have  to  labour  in  a  position  of  inferiority.  And  then,  second, 
when  he  goes  into  the  details,  in  every  one  of  the  relationships 
he  begins  with  the  inferior,  —  first,  the  wife,  the  child,  the 
servant  before  the  husband,  the  parent,  the  master ;  as  if  to 
show  that  this  religion  is  especially,  in  the  first  place,  above 
all  things  not  to  be  abandoned,  but  to  be  practised  in  the 
common  life  of  greatest  disadvantage,  of  inglorious  obscurity, 
and  helpless  exposure  to  foul  wrong. 

There  might  arise  a  question  whether  the  position  could 
not  be  lawfully  abandoned.  In  relation  to  one  of  the  posi- 
tions, that  of  a  subject  of  the  Eoman  empire,  the  question 
could  be  little  more  than  a  speculative  one.      For  practically 
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it  must  have  ordinarily  been  a  mere  physical  impossibility 
for  a  Christian,  when  persecuted  in  one  city,  really  to  flee 
into  another.  For  instance,  Polycarp  in  the  second  century, 
and  Cyprian  in  the  third,  withdrew  for  a  little  from  the  storm 
of  persecution ;  but  they  both  suffered  martyrdom.  And 
Gibbon — who  can  write  well  when  not  blinded  by  hatred  of 
the  gospel — shows  vividly  how  utterly  hopeless  it  would 
have  been  for  one  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  to  endeavour 
to  escape,  either  by  fleeing  beyond  its  bounds,  or  by  hiding 
himself  within  them ;  where  from  the  central  seat  of  power 
almost  every  acre  of  the  imperial  world  could  be  searched  by 
keen  official  eyes  as  well  as  reached  by  strong  armed  hands. 
But  in  relation  to  the  positions  of  wife  and  of  slave,  the 
question,  between  retaining  and  abandoning  it,  might  call  for 
an  answer.  Thus  in  the  case  referred  to  by  Justin  Martyr, 
of  the  wife  who  sought  a  legal  separation  from  her  husband, 
it  is  a  question  of  Christian  casuistry  whether  she  ought  to 
have  sought  the  separation.  And  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  who 
might  be  a  far  superior  man  to  his  heathen  owner,  the  ques- 
tion about  remaining  in  the  position  may  have  been  difficult, 
though  many  Christians  of  our  day  might  think  it  almost  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  abused  servant  should — say,  per 
"  underground  railway "  —  escape  from  the  position  if  he 
could. 

The  question  regarding  both  positions  came  to  Paul  (1  Cor. 
vii.)  for  a  solution,  apparently  with  reference  to  particular 
cases  of  real  urgency  at  Corinth.  And  it  is  striking  with 
what  clear  decision  the  apostle  pronounces  against  ahandon- 
ment  of  the  iwsition,  and  in  favour  of  retaining  that  as  a 
matter  of  strict  obligation.  Not  only  the  believing  wife  may 
remain  with  the  unbelieving  husband,  but  she  must ;  she  has 
no  right  to  separate  of  her  own  motion  ;  if  there  is  to  be 
separation,  it  must  be  by  his  action,  or  on  his  part  (1  Cor. 
vii.  8—17).  The  slave,  in  like  manner,  is  not  released  from 
his  obligation  to  serve  man  through  becoming  a  Christian, 
serving  God ;  but  is  bound  to  mahe  the  best  of  the  posi- 
tion (though,  unlike  the  wife's,  it  is  naturally  and  in  itself 
undesirable  and  evil),  while  it  can  be  occupied  without  sin 
(vers.  18-24).  The  principle  of  decision  in  both  cases  is 
that  Christianity  takes  a  man   where  it  finds  him,  and  that 
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where  it  finds  Jiim  is  the  place  for  him  to  he  a  Christian  in : 
— "As  God  hath  called  each,  so  let  him  walk"  (ver.  17). 
"  Let  each  man,  wherein  he  was  called,  therein  abide  with 
God"  (ver.  24).  What  the  Christian  has  to  do  with  the 
position  is  not  to  leave  it,  but  to  retrieve  it,  holding  it  for 
God. 

The  temptation  to  flee  from  the  position  must  have  often 
been  very  powerful.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  the 
painfulness  to  Christian  conscience,  and  ev^en  to  Christian 
feelings  of  decency,  which  must  have  arisen  from  the  sur- 
roundings of  ordinary  life  in  that  time  of  heathen  ascendency 
in  power  yet  unbroken,  —  an  ascendency,  be  it  ever  re- 
membered, broken  for  mankind  of  all  ages  by  the  Christianity 
of  that  first  age,  so  that  heathenism  in  the  world  was  thence- 
forward a  broken  thing.  Everywhere,  in  private  life  as  well 
as  public,  idolatry  all-powerful  was  so  inwrought  into  the 
customs  of  society,  that  a  man  could  hardly  move  without 
coming  into  contact  with  sometliing  idolatrous,  which  might 
have  no  meaning  for  the  careless,  but  which  to  a  tender 
Christian  conscience  might  occasion  difficulty  most  painful. 
In  the  shadow  of  that  idolatry  there  were  the  characteristic 
"  pollutions  "  of  heathenism,  then  unbridled  and  shameless  in 
abomination,  like  the  foul  things  which  crept  over  Egypt  in 
the  plagues.  It  is  impossible  now  for  a  man  to  explain  to 
his  family  how  much  cause  they  have  to  be  thankful  to 
Christianity  for  the  amount  of  mere  common  decency  that 
there  is  in  the  surroundings  of  ordinary  human  life  where 
that  religion  has  exercised  real  influence  in  the  world.  The 
accusations  brought  against  the  Christians  of  their  being: 
unhumane,  ungenial,  ghostly  haters  of  human  society,  really 
meant  that  the  Christians  had  to  absent  themselves  from 
ordinary  human  intercourse  in  order  to  avoid  entanglements 
to  conscience,  and  revolting  offences  to  their  feelings  of  moral 
decency,  which  in  that  society  awaited  them  at  every  step. 
But  the  difficulty,  the  entanglement,  the  loathsomeness  must 
have  been  felt  most  intensely  and  intolerably  where  the  rela- 
tion was  the  most  intimate,  on  the  farm  or  in  the  workshop, 
and  above  all  in  the  house,  where  believers  were  unequally 
yoked  together  with  unbelievers. 

Still,  the  position  had  to  be  remained  in  with  God :   it  had 
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to  he  made  good,  and  mastered,  and  conquered,  for  Him.  It  is 
here,  above  all,  that  we  see  the  formidable  difficulty  of  that 
enterprise  to  which  Christians  were  called,  as  it  must  have 
been  apprehended  and  felt  by  themselves.  It  was  not  merely 
that  they  had  to  confront  the  perils  of  injury  to  worldly 
goods,  or  liberty,  or  life.  And  it  was  not  only  that,  to 
their  own  apprehension,  they  were  at  the  same  time  (Eph. 
vi.  10-14)  going  into  war  against  malignant  unclean  demons 
then  in  command  of  the  world.  They  had  to  live  as  Chris- 
tians in  a  state  of  things  which  to  their  feeling  might  be  as 
a  fiery  furnace,  where  Christian  life  was  a  daily  and  hourly 
warfare  against  those  who  were  naturally  the  nearest  and 
dearest,  so  that  a  man's  especial  foes  were  those  of  his  own 
household.  In  that  great  war,  for  the  redemption  of  society 
from  the  tyranny  of  evil,  the  sorest  battle  was,  not  that  of 
the  confessor  or  the  martyr,  nerved  for  a  short  though  sharp 
agony  of  trial  by  the  publicity  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
sympathy  of  Christians,  and  the  high  excitement  of  the  con- 
flict, but  that  of  the  wife  or  slave,  undergoing  a  lifelong 
crucifixion  of  which  no  one  ever  heard,  at  the  hands,  or  from 
the  character  and  conduct  of  those  among  whom  there  had 
to  be  spent  a  life  of  daily  dying,  of  exile  in  the  home,  of 
excommunication  from  the  heart  of  the  household. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  various  positions  in  detail : — 

(1.)  TJie  citizen-political  relationship,  1  Pet.  ii.  12-17. 

Cardinal  Newman  (Apologia)  had  in  his  boyhood  a  day- 
dreaming speculation  about  what  constitutes  "  the  spirit  of  a 
nation,"  or  "  the  genius  of  a  people  ; "  namely,  that  it  may  be 
a  semi-personal  power,  distinct  from  the  people,  but  having 
existence  only  in  and  for  the  people  collectively,  and  in- 
fluencing their  action  so  as  to  determine  their  good  or  evil 
fortunes.  Thus  he  thought  of  the  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  as  "  the  angel  John  Bull."  The  people,  represented  by 
that  semi-personal  genius  or  spirit,  may  be  a  slave ;  as  Israel 
was  in  Egypt.  And  national  bondage  is  for  mankind  unde- 
sirable, because  repressive  of  individual  freedom,  and  otherwise 
preventing  formation  of  that  completed  fulness  of  manhood 
or  womanhood  in  social  relations   which  constitutes  the  true 
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"  civilisation."  The  old-world  empire  was  toward  individual 
freedom  a  dead  mechanical  repressive  power ;  because  it 
suppressed  or  repressed  nationality,  in  which  individuals  are 
best  placed  for  cherishing  their  social  character  into  completed 
formation.  And  Israel's  exodus  was  the  beginning  of  history 
for  mankind ;  because  it  was  the  beginning  of  distinct 
existence  of  free  nationalities. 

Christianity  is  not  anti-social,  but  essentially  social.  The 
Church  is  the  kingdom  of  God  establishing  itself  among  men 
through  their  social  affections ;  and  its  institutions  are  framed 
for  encouragement  and  guidance  of  those  affections,  so  that 
human  life  may  be  a  perpetual  sacrament  of  brotherly  love 
(Heb.  xiii.  1).  Further,  this  new  kingdom  is  not  intended 
to  interfere  with  the  natural  constitution  of  society.  Christ 
said,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  Peter  says, 
"  honour  the  king."  A  claim  for  "  the  Church  "  to  lord  it 
over  the  state,  to  exercise  supremacy  over  the  nation,  is  anti- 
christian ;  and  on  the  part  of  an  individual  to  disobey  the 
civil  magistrate  is  sinful,  as  it  is  sinful  for  children  to  disobey 
their  parents ;  all  the  more  sinful  if  the  sinner  be  a  Christian  ; 
above  all,  if  be  make  his  Christianity  a  cloak  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  so  setting  at  nought  an  ordinance  of  God.  At  the 
same  time  this  religion  provides  both  for  the  freedom  of  the 
individual's  life  and  for  a  radical  change  of  all  the  political 
life  of  men,  so  as  to  be  effectively  a  political  "  regeneration  " 
of  mankind. 

It  works  this  beneficent  wonder  through  the  heart  of  the 
individual.  In  the  primitive  time  the  state,  which  we  see  in 
the  Eoman  empire,  was  to  the  Christian  an  oppressor,  cruel 
and  unjust.  But  in  the  apostolic  writings  it  is  remarkable 
how  uniformly  respectful  is  the  tone  of  the  references  to 
temporal  magistracy  on  the  part  of  men  who  had  a  keen 
strong  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  were  perfectly  fearless 
as  ministers  of  the  righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  "  The 
kino-,"  upon  the  imperial  throne  when  Peter  wrote  (1  Pet.  ii. 
17),  was  the  monster  Nero.  He  is  the  individual  immediately 
in  view  in  the  precept  "  lionour  the  king,"  uttered  in  the 
same  breath  with  "  fear  God."  And  the  precept  is  not  a 
mere  generalisation  of  "  honour  all  men."  It  has  in  it  the 
specialty  of  inculcating  respectful  obedience  to  the  temporal 
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magistrate ;  obedience  of  that  kind  whicli  cliildren  owe  their 
parents  (fifth  commandment),  but  of  that  kind  the  highest  in 
degree,  because  the  king  is  "supreme," — the  highest  under 
heaven  in  respect  of  that  authority,  which  is  an  image  of  the 
sovereignty  of  "  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible."  This 
(Rom.  xiii.  1-8)  is  part  of  the  one  great  debt  of  love  which 
Christians  are  peculiarly  bound  to  pay,  because  "  he  that 
loveth  is  born  of  God."  And  their  discharge  of  this  duty  is 
not  to  be  merely  perfunctory,  for  convenience  or  prevention 
of  friction  in  their  lives,  but  conscientious  as  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  as  a  practice  of  the  religion  of  the  heart.  In  that 
spirit,  prayers  are  to  be  offered  for  magistrates  and  all  in 
authority  (1  Tim.  ii.  1—5  ;  Titus  iii.  2,  where  observe  that 
these  are  the  Pastoral  Epistles :  the  instructions  are  for  the 
training  of  congregations  in  a  Christian  life). 

No  doubt  government  of  any  sort  is  better  than  anarchy. 
In  the  worst  possible  persecution.  Christians  ordinarily  get 
more  "  good "  from  the  magistrate  through  his  simply  main- 
taining some  sort  of  order  in  society,  than  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  inflict  upon  them  of  evil.  But  the  apostles  are  not 
thinking  mainly  of  the  good  which  thus  comes  from  the 
ordinance  to  Christians,  who  thus  may  well  pray  for  its 
prosperity.  Nor  are  they  thinking  only  of  the  magistrate  as 
a  man  who  has  a  soul  to  be  saved,  and  need  of  being  prayed 
for  like  other  men.  They  are  thinking  specially  of  the 
institution  or  constitution  of  civil  government,  and  the  natural 
obligation  of  Christians,  as  well  as  other  men,  to  give  "  honour 
to  whom  honour  is  due,"  and  so  to  render  "  unto  Csesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's,"  even  as  they  render  to  God  the 
things  which  are  God's. 

The  individual  may  have  a  personal  power  and  responsi- 
bility relatively  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs ;  and  (when 
he  thus  is  a  "  magistrate  "  himself)  it  may  be  his  public  duty 
to  draw  sword  against  a  magistrate  abusing  his  public  trust  of 
office,  as  when  it  was  said,  "  To  your  tents,  0  Israel ; "  or  to 
agitate  in  other  ways  for  a  change  of  the  constitution  or  the 
laws.  That  possibility  is  not  in  view  of  the  apostles.  In 
their  instructions  to  the  Christians,  they  contemplate  simply 
the  ordinary  relationship  of  the  individual,  as  a  subject  to  the 
constituted  state,  as  the  sovereign.     It  happens  that  the  state 
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in  this  case  is  a  world-empire,  and  the  sovereignty  is  vested 
in  an  absoUite  monarch.  But  that  is  a  temporal  matter  for 
the  peoples  to  arrange  among  themselves  under  God.  The 
apostles  do  not  directly  meddle  with  it,  but  simply  take  the 
state  as  they  find  it,  and  deal  with  the  natural  duty  of  an 
individual  to  the  state ;  as  we  should  deal  with  the  natural 
duties  of  child  to  parent,  though  the  parent  should  be  a  Turk. 
Whether  the  form  of  government  is  to  be  absolute  or  con- 
stitutional, monarchical,  aristocratic  or  democratic,  or  mixed, 
is  no  business  of  the  apostles.  What  they  have  to  do  with 
is  the  fact  of  civil  government  as,  like  parentage,  a  natural 
constitution  to  which  all  Christians  owe  affectionate  respect 
and  obedience  "  in  the  Lord." 

Already  we  see  that  the  gospel  is  regenerating  society  by 
putting  a  new  heart  into  citizenship.  But  now,  as  we  look 
further  into  that  citizen's  new  heart,  we  further  see  into  a 
profound  alteration  that  is  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  life 
of  political  relationship.  In  the  Christian  citizen's  own  heart 
and  life  we  perceive  a  new  domain  of  independent  freedom — 
the  freedom  of  individual  conscience  and  soul.  To  the 
individual,  democratic  republic  may  be  as  despotic  as  absolute 
monarch.  Socrates  was  not  suffered  to  be  free,  "  calling  his 
soul  his  own,"  under  the  Athenian  demos  any  more  than  if  he 
had  been  a  subject  of  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  And  in  a 
democracy  there  is  for  individual  freedom  no  effectual  safe- 
guard under  heaven  but  "  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom."  Eare 
heroic  souls  like  that  of  Socrates  may,  without  the  inward 
supporting  strength  of  that  kingdom,  be  able  to  confront  the 
threatening  tyranny  of  men.  Where  the  gospel  is  believed, 
that  inward  supporting  strength  is  in  the  commonalty  of 
souls,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

It  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to  see  the  line  beyond  which 
to  obey  man  would  be  to  disobey  God;  though  ordinarily, 
"  to  the  upright  the  light  ariseth  in  the  darkness."  Generally 
there  is,  beyond  the  civil  ruler's  right  to  dictate,  the  whole 
circuit  of  distinctively  "  spiritual  "  or  Church  life.  That  is 
the  domain  of  Christ.  In  relation  to  that,  Christians  are 
bound  to  take  the  law  only  from  Him,  and  to  disregard  any 
dictation  of  temporal  magistracy  as  antichristian  arrogation  of 
the  Redeemer's  Crown-right.     But  beyond  that  there  may  be 
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things  in  respect  of  which  the  temporal  magistrate  commands 
the  citizen  to  do  what  is  wrong,  what  is  forbidden  by  God. 
In  that  case  it  is  a  duty  to  disobey.  And  the  Christian 
citizen  has  in  hira  a  strength  to  disobey,  an  imperium  in 
imperio  ;  because  He  knows  the  living  God,  and  has  conscience 
toward  Him. 

Further,  the  gospel,  drawing  men  together,  and  uniting 
them  in  reciprocal  affection  of  honour  and  love,  tends  to 
foster  nationality  or  society  in  these  larger  sections  of  mankind, 
which  for  working  purposes  of  the  new  kingdom  it  is  found 
convenient  to  associate  into  the  union  of  a  "  national  "  Church. 
This  ordinarily  (cp.  1  Pet.  i.  1)  is  found  to  be  most  conveniently 
practicable  on  natural  lines  of  unity — say,  in  language,  and 
especially  geographical  situation.  The  "  ten  kingdoms "  of 
Daniel's  Fifth  Monarchy  are  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  gospel.  Not  only  it  shatters  the  idol  of  a 
universal  empire  of  man,  by  establishing  the  throne  of  God 
as  the  only  one  sovereign, — "  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords," — so  that  the  true  Basileus  is  Jesus  Christ.  It  calls 
nationalities  into  being,  not  merely  through  disintegration  of 
that  heathen  empire,  but  by  redintegration  of  manhood ; 
drawing  out  men's  affections  to  a  wider  circle  than  that  of 
the  family,  the  city,  the  province ;  as  the  circle  formed  by  the 
angel  in  descending  into  Siloam's  pool  extended  through 
widening  circle  after  circle  until  it  "  filled  all  in  all." 

How  wide  the  nation  shall  be  it  is  not  for  the  apostles  to 
say :  let  that  settle  itself,  like  the  form  of  civil  government. 
The  British  empire  is  greater  than  the  Eoman  empire  was ; 
and  the  American  United  States  appear  on  the  way  to  be  so. 
But  in  these  great  peoples  the  imperialism  does  not  weaken, 
but  encourages  and  strengthens  the  affections  and  active 
sympathies  of  a  free  national  citizenship.  For  in  the  heart 
of  them  there  is  working  a  principle  of  restored  unity,  which 
reaches  far  beyond  nationality,  and  yet  conserves  and  fosters  it. 
That  is,  brought  clear  and  full  to  light  in  the  Fifth  ^Monarchy, 
the  Last  Empire,  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  mankind, 
originated  in  creation  by  God,  and  to  be  restored  through  the 
redemption  that  is  by  Christ.  That  principle  operated 
powerfully  in  the  Crusades.  With  all  the  worldly  selfish- 
ness and  folly  that  entered  into  those  enterprises,  they  were 
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powerfully  under  the  animating  and  impulsive  influence  of 
the  great  idea  of  God's  right  to  rule  the  world,  of  Christ's 
title  to  be  sole  sovereign  over  all  its  kingdoms,  and  of  a 
destination  of  humanity  to  be  a  universal  brotherhood  of 
mankind  in  His  domain.  And  that  idea  wrought  inwardly 
upon  the  peoples  that  were  moved  by  it.  They  regarded  one 
another,  not  as  "  natural  enemies,"  but  as  siste7'  nationalities,  a 
family  of  nations.  When  the  French  courtiers  welcomed  the 
news  of  the  death  of  lion-hearted  Eichard,  the  bitter  and 
formidable  rival  of  their  king,  their  king  said  that  they  ought 
rather  to  mourn,  since  one  of  the  two  eyes  of  Christendom 
was  darkened.  Such  a  conception  as  this  implied,  of  a 
grander  unity  beyond  one's  own  particular  race,  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  for  the  Greeks  who  fought  at  Marathon, 
or  for  the  Eomans  of  the  most  "  virtuous  "  period  of  the 
republic.  It  is  living  in  every  heart  in  which  the  gospel 
is  believed. 

(2.)   The  servant:  social  relationship,  1  Pet.  ii.  18—25. 

In  America  the  word  "  servant "  gave  place  to  "  help," 
because  the  bondage  of  the  blacks  had  caused  the  word  to 
be  associated  with  bond-service  or  slavery.  In  the  primitive 
time  the  word  {Sov\o<i)  ordinarily  meant  slave,  because  free 
service  was  little  known  ;  so  that  usually  it  was  not  necessary 
to  specify  the  circumstance  of  a  servant's  being  "  under  the 
yoke."  The  essence  of  the  condition  is  invohmtary  subjection 
to  another,  and  ownership  on  his  part,  in  which  respects  the 
servant  resembles  a  son.  Accordingly,  in  ancient  Israel,  the 
bond-servant  ate  of  the  Passover  lamb  along  with  the  family, 
being  a  member  of  that  body  along  with  them.  The  relation 
in  its  essence  has  in  it  nothing  immoral ;  hence  slave-owners 
were  unchallenged  members  of  the  Church,  both  under  the 
Old  Testament  and  under  the  apostles.  In  certain  conditions 
it  may  be  a  desirable  form  of  service ;  as  when  Abraham  had 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  servants  of  his  household  hearing 
arms ;  and  an  Israelite  was  sometimes  found  choosing  to 
continue  in  bondage,  with  its  easy  security,  rather  than  go 
free  into  anxious  perils  of  self-help. 

But  the  son  is  in  every  case  emancipated  from  pupillage  by 
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a  natural  process  when  he  is  ripe  for  it.  The  slave,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  valuable  property,  is  liable  to  be  all  his 
lifetime  held  in  bondage.  For  life -long  continuance  the 
position  has  in  it  something  unnatural,  excepting  in  an  early- 
stage  of  civilisation ;  since  the  species  of  subjection  and 
ownership  which  it  implies  are  incompatible  with  the  free 
action  of  manhood  in  its  full  formation.  The  slave,  besides, 
has  not  ordinarily  the  protection  and  the  delight  of  those 
natural  affections  of  the  family  toward  a  son,  which  may  go 
to  the  excess  of  spoiling  the  child  through  sparing  the  rod. 
And  the  owner's  selfish  worldliness  may  impel  him  to 
positively  repress  the  cultivation  of  the  servant's  faculties, 
under  the  impression  that  education  of  the  man  might  make 
the  drudge  less  useful.  In  countries  where  the  owner  had 
power  of  life  and  death,  the  servant  might  be  made  the  victim 
of  cruelty  irremediable.  Where  the  slave  population  was 
numerous,  as  a  caste  in  some  sort  of  antagonism  to  the 
citizen  caste,  there  was  apt  to  be  a  settled  habit  of  reciprocal 
antipathy  between  bond  and  free,  which  might  be  formidable, 
and  could  hardly  fail  to  be  productive  of  much  of  strained 
imhappiness.  Human  society  was  thus  in  the  condition  of  a 
convict  ship,  with  one  class  chained  to  the  oar,  and  another 
class  watching  them  on  peril  of  their  lives.  And  there  was 
no  "  sign  "  of  deliverance.  The  free  nationalities  were  being 
broken  down  by  imperial  force  ;  and  even  among  them,  where 
society  was  in  any  measure  matured,  there  might  be  a  slave 
caste  held  as  property  of  the  freeman. 

The  emancipation  came  through  the  gospel.  It  was  not 
by  any  such  machinery  as  "  underground  railway,"  or 
abolitionist  agitation.  American  citizens  might,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  believe  themselves  to  be  entitled  or  bound  to  take 
such  action  on  account  of  their  political  position,  of  oppor- 
tunity and  influence,  in  a  republic  of  which  they  were 
citizens,  and  for  whose  action  they  had  a  joint  responsibility. 
The  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  as  a  class  were  (1  Pet. 
ii.  11)  in  the  world  as  outsiders,  "strangers  and  pilgrims." 
They  did  not  regard  themselves  as  authorised  or  entitled  to 
deal  with  such  a  matter  directly,  for  amendment  of  the  exist- 
ing constitution.  But  in  this  case,  too,  leaving  the  natural 
relationship    to   those   who  had   a  direct    responsibility   and 
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power,  they  set  themselves  to  deal  with  the  matter  indirectly, 
through  the  individual.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  though  the 
slaves  in  their  community  (1  Cor.  i.  26,  etc.)  must  have  been 
very  numerous,  and  there  was  great  readiness  to  accuse  them 
unjustly,  specially  as  disturbers,  it  does  not  appear  that,  even 
unjustly,  the  Christians  were  accused  of  anything  like 
abolitionism.     Yet  they  thoroughly  secured  emancipation. 

Paul's  dealing  with  cases  of  conscience  in  1  Cor.  vii.  is 
valuable,  as  reminding  us  what  need  the  apostles  had  of 
supernatural  aid  of  strength  and  guidance  in  the  vast  com- 
plexity of  difficulty  imposed  on  those  who  had  to  lead  in  this 
great  revolution,  and  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  a  society 
disintegrated  into  its  first  elements.  The  case  of  the  slave 
was  determined  by  Paul  (vers.  20-25)  upon  the  principle 
that  the  gospel  is  not  intended  to  directly  change  a  man's 
position,  but  to  change  the  man,  so  that  he  may  "  remain  with 
God"  in  the  position  in  which  the  gospel  finds  him.  He 
recognised  the  fact  that  slavery  is  not,  like  marriage,  an 
intrinsically  desirable  condition  for  a  man  ;  and,  especially, 
not  desirable  for  a  Christian  man  whose  vocation  is  distinct- 
ively into  freedom.  Still,  it  was  not  in  itself  sinful.  It  was 
possible  to  live  purely  in  it  "  with  God."  And  the  gospel 
call  to  men  in  such  a  position  is  not,  of  course,  leave  it, 
but  be  sure  to  serve  God  in  it.  This  did  not  exclude 
lawful  endeavours  for  emancipation ;  as  a  free  labourer  may 
endeavour  to  "  better  his  position,"  e.g.  by  becoming  an 
employer. 

The  actual  process  of  emancipation,  consistently  with  that 
seemingly  adverse  decision  of  Paul,  is  shown  in  Paul's  own 
dealing  with  the  case  of  Onesimus  (Philem.).  A  whole 
Apostolic  Epistle — the  "  emancipation  "  Epistle — is  devoted 
to  the  emancipation  alone.  But  it  leaves  the  slave  a  slave, 
and  the  owner  an  owner.  Tlic  emancipation  here  consists  in 
giving  to  them  both  a  brothers  heart  in  Jesus  Christ.  Onesimus 
has  been  converted  by  the  instrumentality  of  Paul  in  prison. 
He  was  a  runaway  slave,  and  perhaps  had  been  a  bad  one. 
In  any  case,  he  has  somehow  been  a  costly  one  to  his  owner. 
And  now,  therefore,  Paul,  in  order  to  smooth  the  way  to  his 
being  received  back  with  kindness  to  his  place,  engages  him- 
self to  make  good  whatever  Philemon  may  have  lost  by  that 
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"  unprofitable  servant."  (Query, — Would  Paul  have  had  the 
means  of  this  if  he  had  been  corresponding  with  the  Corinth- 
ians instead  of  the  Philippians  ?  "  Undesigned  coincidence.") 
Philemon  is  a  Christian,  under  the  deepest  obligation  to  Paul, 
who  would  have  been  well  entitled  to  command  him  in  this 
matter.  But  he  chooses  not  so  much  as  to  request  of  him 
anything  beyond  what  he  owes  to  Oncsimus  as  a  Christian — 
namely,  brotherly  love.  He  is  not  requesting  a  favour  of 
him,  but  conferring  an  important  service  on  him,  by  giving 
him  a  beloved  brother  instead  of  a  worthless  slave.  But  still 
the  relationship  of  slave  to  owner  is  not  meddled  with  by 
Paul.  He  fully  respects  the  right  to  replacement  of  the 
fugitive,  and  compensation  for  losses  arising  out  of  that 
relation.  And,  having  placed  the  two  heart  to  heart  as 
brothers,  he  leaves  the  emancipation  to  itself. 

It  is  fairly  under  way.  The  slave  in  Israel  was  his  owner's 
brother,  of  the  covenant  seed  or  by  "  the  adoption."  Abra- 
ham's three  hundred  and  eighteen  spearmen  did  not  need 
police  protection  against  cruelty  of  one  old  man.  The  slave 
Eliezer  was  apparently  his  designated  heir ;  at  least,  he  was 
the  trusted  friend  of  that  friend  of  God.  Christian  men  of 
good  standing  in  the  congregation,  perhaps  office-bearers  in 
the  Church,  may  be  slaves  in  form  of  law ;  but  the  word  has 
lost  its  meaning  in  reality  of  fact.  Their  owner  may  sit  at 
their  feet  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  God  from  them,  or  in  his 
fellow-feeling  he  may  pass  along  with  them  through  the  deep 
of  their  own  great  trials.  No  human  law  can  make  a  heathen 
bondage  in  reality  out  of  the  relation  of  Onesimus  to  Philemon. 
The  matter  begins  with  the  first  breath  of  Christian  life  in 
individuals.  It  extends  to  the  community.  "  Slaves  cannot 
breathe  in  England  "  is  a  literal  fact.  But  the  fact  is  not 
made  by  the  soil  of  that  free  land ;  there  were  slaves  in 
Saxondom.  Do  we  not  know  Garth  and  Wamba  ?  What 
makes  freedom  to  be  in  the  air  is  (2  Cor.  iii.  17)  a  heavenly 
thing,  which  has  made  men  to  be  new  in  the  spirit  ("  breath  ") 
of  their  mind.  And  when  that  comes  to  be  fact  through  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  the  law  of  the  peoples  will  adjust  itself  "in 
a  concatenation  accordingly," — though  it  should  be  at  the 
cost  of  twenty  millions,  or  of  a  great  civil  war. 

That  itself  is  a  "  consolation,"  for  which  men  may  well  be 
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"  waiting  in  Israel."  But  Peter  has  a  grander  view  of  the 
matter.  He  now  remembers  (1  Pet.  v.  1)  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  He  may  perhaps  remember  that  he  saw  a  black  man, 
of  his  own  name  of  Simon,  made  to  bear  the  Cross.  We 
happen  to  know  that  (from  Peter,  Mark  xv.  21)  salvation 
came  to  the  household  of  that  Cross-bearer.  And  now  per- 
haps the  apostle  thinks  of  cross-bearing  by  a  slave  as  a  means 
of  salvation  to  the  household  of  the  owner,  a  plant  of  renown 
giving  forth  refreshing  fragrance  when  trodden  under  foot  of 
men.  The  singularly  powerful  statement  which  we  have  in 
this  section  of  the  Epistle  as  to  fact  in  the  history  of  atone- 
ment, reconciliation  with  God  througli  the  death  of  His  Son, 
redemption  of  lost  men  through  the  expiatory  sufferings  of 
God-incarnate,  comes  in  simply  as  a  picture  ("  example  ")  to 
cruelly  abused  slaves  of  what  a  slave's  position,  at  the  worst 
of  it,  can  be  made  by  God's  grace  in  the  gospel.  In  fact,  the 
apostle  here  actually  employs  the  gospel  of  that  grace  for 
producing  the  effect  he  is  thinking  of. 

The  redemption  of  society  must  have  cost  the  primitive 
Christians  a  vast  amount  of  personal  suffering.  The  heathen 
slave  becoming  Christian  might  be  a  greatly  superior  human 
being  to  the  owner  of  him  or  her.  There  might  be  humilia- 
tions and  cruelties  on  account  of  a  malignant  sense  of  inferi- 
ority on  their  part.  The  "  pollutions,"  which  once  were  hardly 
noticed  by  the  slave,  might  now  be  to  his  new  heart  unendur- 
able in  the  horror  of  them — "  Oh  !  wretched  man  that  I  am, 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? "  More 
terrible,  perhaps,  was  tlie  condition  of  Christian  slaves,  male 
or  female,  of  a  lower  and  a  feebler  type,  feeling  that  the  power 
of  resistance  to  the  tempter  was  giving  way  in  them,  or  even 
that  the  old  "  pollutions  "  were  beginning  to  resume  a  fatal 
power  of  fascination.  Peter,  a  Galilean  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
School,  trained  to  reverence  manhood  by  old  Hebrew  traditions 
of  heroic  men  and  woman,  and  now  familiarised  with  the  true 
ideal  of  manhood  in  the  Son  of  God,  must,  with  his  own 
warm  human  heart,  have  been  keenly  susceptible  to  the  pity 
and  the  terror  of  that  situation  so  deeply  tragic.  But  he  has 
not  even  so  much  as  a  look  of  thinking  of  their  fleeing  from  it. 

"  When  thou  are  converted,"  Christ  said  to  him,  "  strengthen 
the  brethren."     And  for  this  greatest  trial,  perhaps,  to  which 
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the  strength  of  men  or  women  could  be  put  in  that  heathen 
world,  the  strength  which  he  brings  is  the  "  example  "  of 
the  sufiering  of  Christ.  The  position  is  painful,  humiliat- 
ing, dreadful.  But  to  this  we  are  called  by  that  example. 
Not  self-indulgence,  nor  self-pity,  but  self-denial,  even  to  self- 
crucifixion.  And  here  is  what  may  come  out  of  the  slave's 
remaining  there  "  with  God."  Not  only  in  that  household 
there  may  be  blessing — through  the  breaking  of  this  alabaster 
box.  The  position  is  redeemed.  And  God  is  honoured,  Clirist 
is  glorified,  by  the  slave's  endurance  of  his  bitter  cross ;  re- 
maining there  to  retrieve  the  position  for  man,  conquering  and 
maintaining  it  for  God,  though  it  should  be  through  a  humili- 
ation and  sufferings  unto  death  :  '•'  so  the  dead  Douglas  won 
the  field."  The  redemption  of  society  is  thus  to  be  accom- 
plished, not  through  men's  fleeing  from  its  difficult  positions, 
but  through  their  acceptance  of  the  position  in  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  them,  facing  the  difficulty  of  it,  bearing 
the  cross  of  it,  so  that  it  shall  be  definitively  won ;  and  so  as 
to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  no  position  on  earth  in  which 
Christ  is  not  to  be  made  glorious,  through  occupation  of  it, 
"  with  God,"  by  those  whom  He  has  loved  and  washed  from 
their  sins  in  His  blood,  and  made  unto  our  God  kings  and 
priests. 


(3.)  The  wife:  domestic  relationship,  1  Pet.  iii.  1-8. 

The  relation  of  Socrates  to  Xantippe  does  not  appear  to 
have  scandalised  his  friends  and  admirers  ;  though  in  our 
time  such  bearing  as  his  was  toward  his  wife,  on  the  part  of 
a  man  of  any  such  position  before  the  world,  would  be  almost 
inconceivable.  On  her  part  we  do  not  see  that  there  was 
any  irritability  that  was  not  natural  in  her  case ;  that  might 
not  be  manifested  as  vividly  by  a  Christian  matron  of  this 
century,  if  her  husband  were  habitually  to  make  her  the 
laughing-stock  of  his  learned  friends  when  they  come  to  hear 
his  wisdom  in  her  house.  What  most  impresses  us  on  the 
surface  of  the  whole  matter  is,  not  anything  in  the  action  of 
that  poor  abused  drudge,  but  the  utter  want  of  gentlemanly 
feeling  on  the  jiart  of  those  "  philosophers,"  the  finest  in  the 
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heathen  world,  along  with  their  "  prince."  It  seems  as  if 
heathenism  were  essentially  a  savage  thing,  and  heathen 
philosophy  only  the  varnish  of  a  savage. 

And  that  want  of  manly  feeling  toward  the  weaker  sex 
may  thus  be  symptomatic  of  a  want  more  woful — the  want, 
namely,  of  that  which  Peter  appeals  to  when  he  speaks 
(ver.  7)  of  the  husband  "  giving  honour  unto  the  wife."  In 
adding,  "  as  unto  the  weaker  vessel,"  he  does  not  speak 
disparagingly,  but  addresses  himself  to  that  true  manly 
feeling  of  respectful  tenderness  which  in  the  exaggerating 
sentimentalism  of  Christian  "  chivalry  "  ran  into  a  sort  of 
idolising  veneration  for  the  accident  of  sex.  The  great  word 
"  honour " — as  to  a  rare  and  precious  thing  like  gold — is 
employed  with  reference  to  parents,  to  magistrates,  to  the 
king,  and  to  God.  It  is  extended  by  Peter  (ii.  17)  to  that 
manhood  which  is  the  image  of  God.  And  in  the  prevalent 
heathen  feeling  toward  woman  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
woful  want, — want  of  recognition  of  that  rational  soul,  which 
is  the  divine  image  in  every  human  being,  the  only  thing 
"  honourable,"  really  calling  for  reverence  in  a  human  being — ■ 
even  a  philosopher. 

Of  a  lingering  recognition  of  the  spiritual  equality  of  the 
sexes  there  are  traces  in  the  Greek  heroic  age,  in  republican 
Eome,  and,  strangely,  in  ancient  Egypt  long  after  it  had 
become  a  sub-empire  of  the  Greeks.  But  in  the  ordinary 
savage,  whether  simply  unadorned  or  varnished  with  a  quasi- 
civilisation,  that  one  thing,  which  alone  can  (ver,  8)  make  a 
heavenly  heart  of  true  home  in  the  household,  is  wanting. 
Tacitus  perhaps  was  obliquely  satirising  his  own  degenerate 
Romans  when  he  described  such  a  thing  as  existing  among 
the  noble  "  barbarians "  of  Germany.  Cornelius  Nepos  can 
hardly  be  other  than  a  true  witness  when  he  says  by  implica- 
tion, that  the  Greeks,  in  their  boastful  centre  of  the  ultimate 
heathen  civilisation,  would  be  ashamed  to  allow  the  ladies  of 
the  household  to  show  face  at  a  gathering  of  the  husband's 
friends  there.  Wherever  we  look,  we  perceive  that  the 
"honour"  which  the  apostle  claims  for  woman  is  a  stranger 
in  the  heathen  world. 

The  German  wife  in  Tacitus,  who  shares  her  husband's 
perils  and  toils  as  well  as  thoughts,  is  honourable  if  somewhat 
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unfemininely  formidable ;  but  may  to  some  extent  be  the 
creation  of  Tacitus,  a  "  philosophical  historian,"  in  Kousseau's 
vein,  ostensibly  praising  "the  noble  savage,"  but  meaning 
disparagement  of  the  civilisation  of  his  own  people.  The 
original  typical  Eoman  matron  has  under  the  empire  given 
place  to  a  very  different  type  of  female  character.  But  Peter 
(1  Pet.  iii.  5,  6),  if  he  wish  to  place  before  the  women  of  the 
new  kingdom  an  example  for  imitation,  can  find  that  in  the 
devout  women  of  that  kingdom  in  its  older  time. 

There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  heathen  world.  The  female 
characters  of  Scripture  are  so  familiar  to  us,  and  they  are  in 
so  many  ways  reproduced  in  Christian  society,  that  only  by 
an  effort  of  abstraction  can  we  realise  the  fact  that  the  sort 
of  woman  that  comes  into  being  through  formative  influence 
of  the  Bible  religion,  is  a  different  species  of  human  being 
from  everything  that  has  existed  outside  of  that  influence ;  so 
as  to  be,  in  respect  of  what  is  excellent,  distinctly  a  creation 
of  that  religion.  The  women  of  the  Bible  are  not  masculine, 
though  one  of  them  should  be  a  prophetess  ;  much  less  are 
they  Amazonian,  though  one  should  be  a  Hebrew  Boadicea. 
They  are  womanly,  feminine.  But  they  are  women  in  the 
full  sense  of  being  "  honourable."  Without  being  forward  or 
mannish,  they  are :  they  have  a  substantive  existence,  along 
with  the  other  sex,  in  full  recognition  of  standing,  as  an 
integrating  moiety  in  the  citizenship  of  Israel,  in  the  royalty 
of  the  family  of  God  upon  earth.  Families  like  that  of 
Bethany  were  inconceivable  in  the  heathen  world.  Nowhere 
in  that  world  can  we  see  anything  that  answers  to  the  descrip- 
tion "  a  mother  in  Israel,"  or  to  the  picture  of  a  tenderly 
wise  domestic  counsellor,  the  family  prophetess  and  queen,  in 
Israel's  Book  of  Proverbs.  The  great  history  of  Greece,  in 
its  properly  historical  period,  is  one  in  which  woman's  part  is 
insignificant,  and  not  suggestive  of  "  honour  "  to  the  sex.  On 
the  other  hand,  without  the  women  of  Scripture,  the  Bible 
would  be  a  changed  book.  It  would  be  bereft  of  an  element 
which,  not  filling  a  large  space  to  the  eye,  imparts  a  peculiar 
quality  of  spiritual  beauty  and  tenderness  to  the  whole ;  such 
as  the  personality  of  Lucy  Hutchinson  imparts  to  the  Memoir 
of  her  husband,  the  Christian  hero. 

The  specialty  in  woman,  in  which   the   apostle  sees  her 
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source  of  iutiueuce  for  good,  is  winningmss  or  attractiveness 
("  BdKhjh  meant  '  attractive  '  ").  The  word  he  here  employs 
{icepBaiveiv, — Kevised  YersioD,  "gaiued'")  has  in  it  historically 
a  shade  of  meaning  which  may  tend  by  contrast  to  brighten 
what  Peter  has  in  view.  His  female  readers  might  have 
known  that  the  distinctive  attractiveness  of  women  could  be 
employed  by  paganism  for  a  not  honourable  service  of  the 
"  religions."  The  Hebrew  women  must  have  known  of  that 
in  Egypt  before  they  gave  up  their  "  looking-glasses  "  for  the 
structure  of  the  sanctuary  laver.  And  it  well  became  the 
daughters  of  the  true  God  to  consecrate  their  looking-glasses 
to  the  purpose  of  purity  in  the  court  of  the  sanctuary.  As 
their  especial  gift  is  beauty,  the  especial  sanctuary  use  of  it  is 
as  a  "  winning "  gi'ace.  Eebekali  does  not  seem  to  have  a 
memorably  sanctified  use  of  her  attractiveness.  She  dis- 
appears from  history  after  having  deceived  her  husband,  and 
broken  up  her  household  through  banishment  of  her  favourite. 
It  is  not  she,  but  her  nurse  Deborah,  that  has  a  monument 
in  Th-e  Oak  of  Mourning.  The  attractive  influence,  which 
Peter  sees  in  his  model  woman,  was  in  the  old  exercised  in 
the  straiglitforward  legitimate  way,  of  the  duty  of  the  position, 
illustrated  in  a  wife's  being  subject  to  her  own  husband: — 
as  if  '■'  she  stoops  to  conquer.'"'  And  the  means  of  that 
influence  is  to  consist,  not  in  the  oruameut<ation  of  a  doll, — 
vividly  exhibited  by  Homer  in  his  picture  of  a  goddess 
(Juno)  arming  herself  for  "  conquest "  of  her  husband  (Jove), 
— but  in  the  adornment  of  a  soul,  through  which  the  woman 
is  placed  on  the  highest  level  attainable  to  a  human  being. 
In  this  way  there  comes  to  be,  as  the  new  heart  of  a 
regenerate  human  societv,  the  Christian  household  (1  Pet. 
iii.  8),  with  (vers.  9—12)  God  as  a  glory  within  it,  and  a  wall 
of  fire  around  it. 


(4.)  FurtluT  note  on  PauVs  directory,  Eph.  v.  22-33. 

He  approaches  the  subject  in  a  different  way,  finding 
illustration  of  the  conjugal  relationship  in  the  relation  of 
Christ  as  Eedeemer  to  His  Church.  This  analogy,  appearing 
in  various  prophetic  utterances,  has  been  taken  as  a  key  to 
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the  spiritual  significance  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  appears  in 
the  apocalyptic  description  of  "  the  bride,  the  lamb's  wife." 
What  Paul  emphasises  is  not  the  spiritual  equality  of  the  two 
spouses,  but,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  what  may  be  spoken  of 
as  an  organic  unity.  And  of  that  unity  he  makes  a  very 
important  practical  application  (1  Cor,  vii.)  in  his  reasoning 
for  prohibition  of  a  separation  on  the  Christian  wife's  part 
from  an  unbelieving  husband.  The  reason  in  effect  is,  that 
the  family  is  made  CJirisiian  through  the  Christianity  of  one  of 
its  heads.  Hence,  the  children  of  that  family  are  not  heathen, 
but  Christian.  In  formality  of  Church-law,  infant  circum- 
cision (cp.  Eom.  iv.  10)  shows  that  the  child  of  a  citizen  of 
God's  kingdom  is  a  born  citizen  of  that  kingdom.  But  Paul's 
represeutation,  of  a  "  holiness  "  which  is  in  the  children,  taken 
along  with  what  he  says  of  the  '•  great  mystery  "  symbolised 
by  the  organic  unity  of  the  parents,  may  point,  beyond  the 
formality  of  law,  to  a  reality  of  fact,  a  real  Christianisation 
of  the  household  through  the  (resident)  Christianity  of  one  of 
the  householders. 

We  might  have  expected  to  find  in  the  Apostolic  Scriptures 
a  full  view  of  the  process  or  method  of  overcoming  the 
peculiar  difficulty  occasioned  by  polygamy.  There  is  in  this 
case  a  difliculty  which  does  not  exist  in  those  of  the  abused 
slave  and  the  oppressed  subject.  They  can  remain  in  the 
position  "  with  G-od,"  suffering  wrongfully  without  sinning. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  Christian  could  not  have  several  wives, 
nor  be  one  of  several  wives,  without  violation  of  the  original 
domestic  constitution,  now  authoritatively  construed  by  Christ, 
'•  they  ticain  shall  be  one  flesh."  The  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  a  case  of  polygamy  might  be  aggravated  by  the  Mosaic 
toleration  of  certain  things  (Matt,  xix,  S)  "on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  men's  hearts ; "  a  toleration  which  might  con- 
ceivably be  pleaded  as  a  reason  against  rigorous  peremptory 
dealing  with  emergent  cases  in  application  of  the  primaeval 
original  constitution. 

We  do  not  find  evidence  of  there  having  been  emergent 
cases  (like  those  of  slaves  and  wives  in  1  Cor.  vii)  in 
experience  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  Eemembering  the  sad 
experience  of  the  Yicar  of  Wakefield,  we  will  take  no  part  in 
the  question  as  to  the  prescription  of  monogamy  to  a  bishop 
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or  elder, — namely,  whether  it  is  not  a  prohibition  of  second 
marriage  to  an  ecclesiastic  who  has  lost  his  first  wife.  The 
alternative  may  appear  to  be,  that  no  one  who  has,  or  has 
had,  a  plurality  of  wives  at  one  time,  shall  be  allowed  to 
hold  office  as  a  bishop  or  elder.  But  we  have  elected  not  to 
take  any  side  of  that  question.  And  otherwise  excepting  the 
case  of  incest,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Apostolic 
judgment  was  exercised  about  any  question  regarding  the 
right  application  of  the  marriage  law. 

In  the  absence  of  Apostolic  practice  and  precept,  we 
observe  the  general  fact  of  Church  history,  that  the  difficulty 
created  by  polygamy  in  a  community  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  found  formidable  in  practice.  The  "  masculine  "  races 
are  generally  monogamic  in  their  practice ;  so  that  to  a  very 
large  extent  the  original  propagandism  of  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  may  not  have  had  this  difficulty  to  deal  with  in 
real  experience.  But  the  universal  fact  is,  that  wherever 
Christianity  has  gained  a  community  to  itself,  polygamy  is 
not  in  existence  ;  and  there  is  usually  no  trace  of  there  having 
been  any  painful  violent  process  of  putting  it  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  reason  appears  to  be,  that  the  gospel  creates  a 
manner  of  tliinking  and  feeling  to  which  polygamy  is  revolt- 
ing. And  this,  again,  would  result  immediately  from  a  clear 
and  full  recognition,  which  the  gospel  makes  inevitable,  of  the 
spiritual  equality  of  the  sexes.  The  natural  correlate  of 
polygamy  in  practice,  is  the  Mahommedan  doctrine,  that 
women  have  no  souls.  Here,  at  the  living  heart  of  human 
society,  we  are  once  more  confronted  with  the  fatal  fact, 
which  is  in  the  whole  heart  of  heathenism,  that  manhood,  the 
rational  being  of  the  human  species,  is  not  "  honoured,"  but 
is  disregarded  and  effectively  set  at  nought.  What  we  saw 
in  the  intimate  relationship  of  service,  that  is  what  we  now 
see  in  the  most  intimate  relations  of  marriage ;  and  we  shall 
see  it  extending,  as  a  poison  from  the  fountain,  to  the 
parental  relationship. 

As  to  the  wife,  her  hopeless  degradation  into  a  merely 
domestic  drudge  among  "  savages,"  is  one  of  the  saddest 
things  in  the  existing  condition  of  mankind ;  so  that  Paul,  in 
his  picture  of  the  ideally  good  husband,  Christ  in  self-sacrific- 
ing love  to  the  Church,  is  a  benefactor  to   humanity.      But 
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the  essence,  the  moral  poison,  of  the  degradation,  has  been 
widespread  as  heathenism  among  tlie  most  elaborately 
"  civilised ''  of  mankind.  The  remaining  "  honour  "  to  woman 
which  may  have  had  place  in  the  heroic  age,  was  in  the 
historic  period  among  the  Hellenic  peoples  displayed  by  a 
feeling  and  practice  toward  women  resembling  the  Oriental 
Zenanaisra  of  our  time.  Woman  was  not  regarded  as  being 
really  of  the  same  nature  as  man.  The  illustrations  from 
Eoman  history,  of  the  profound  contempt  into  which  woman- 
liood  had  fallen  when  the  gospel  came  to  "  make  all  things 
new,"  are  exceedingly  painful  to  contemplate  in  the  practice 
of  a  truly  "masculine  race."  The  general  fact  is,  that  in 
heathendom  woman  is  not  "  honoured  "  as  the  "  weaker  vessel," 
but  has  the  ruinous  experience  of  "  the  weaker  going  to  the 
wall." 

What  thus  becomes  disclosed  in  the  heathen  feeling  toward 
stranger,  servant,  wife,  is  a  worldly  selfishness,  or  egotistical 
worldiness,  which  has  the  sanction  of  a  law  and  a  philosophy 
like  itself.  The  fine  sayings  of  the  philosophers  about  man 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  man  they  are  thinking 
of  is  a  full-grown  male  of  a  narrow  caste ;  that  humanity, 
in  our  Christian  sense  of  the  term,  affection  of  loving  esteem 
toward  a  human  being  as  such,  had  no  place  in  their  thought, 
as  the  word  had  no  place  in  their  language.  Home,  in  our 
sense  of  the  term,  had  no  existence  and  no  name.  The  7ion- 
existcnce  of  really  domestic  affection,  in  the  true  sense,  is  shown 
by  the  heathen  feeling  toward  children.  In  heathen  life,  as 
shown  in  history  and  literature,  children  have  almost  no 
place.  Paul,  when  he  wished  to  employ  a  powerful  argu- 
ment, speaking  to  a  Christian,  said  (1  Cor.  vii.  14),  "  but 
now  they  are  holy."  Christ  took  them  in  His  arms  and 
blessed  them.  In  Israel  they  were  sealed  from  infancy  as  in 
the  covenant  of  God  (Jederati).  They  joined  in  the  feast  of 
the  Passover;  and  it  was  to  them  (Ex.  xii.  26-28)  that 
through  all  generations  there  came  the  yearly  sacramental 
address  from  God  Himself.  In  heathendom,  infanticide  has 
been  a  familiar  practice,  especially  where  the  infant  is  feeble 
or  deformed.  Even  under  the  Eoman  constitution,  the  child, 
in  minority,  was  at  the  father's  discretion  like  a  slave,  and 
the  feeling  was  not  so  much  paternal  as  that  of  an   owner 
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toward  slaves.  The  highest  mind  of  the  heathen  world, 
Plato's,  in  its  ideal  of  a  political  constitution,  had  promiscu- 
ous intercourse  of  the  sexes,  in  order  that  the  future  citizens 
might  not  know  their  parents,  but  be  educated  publicly  in 
common,  with  an  undivided  affection  toward  the  state.  What 
sort  of  man  can  it  be  that  has  not  felt  Jllial  affection  of 
revering  tenderness  ?  Heathenism,  destroying  the  family  in 
its  living  heart,  can  have  only  that  sort  of  man.  The  society 
into  which  the  Christian  wife  and  family  come,  is  eo  ipso  a 
regenerate  society,  with  a  "  new  heart." 


Sec.  2.   The  patience  of  hope  (resurrection  and  the  life 
everlasting). 

"  Patience  "  is  the  masculine  virtue  of  "  endurance."  The 
gladiators  would  approach  the  emperor  with  a  death-song  of, 
Ave,  Coisar,  morituri  te  salutant !  {"  Hail,  0  Caesar,  we 
salute  thee  on  the  way  to  die  ! ").  But  that  was  the  dirge  of 
hope  forlorn,  the  last  breath  of  a  gloomy  desperation.  The 
Christians,  accepting  death  from  Pliny,  could  "  endure  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible."  For  their  hope  was  beyond 
the  grave.  So  that,  even  in  dying,  they  could  sing,  in  the 
opening  words  of  their  own  Epistle  (1  Pet.  i.  3),  "Blessed  be 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  according 
to  His  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively 
hope,  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ  Jesus  from  the  dead." 
But  the  song  of  this  hope  was  not  only  for  some  great 
crisis  or  agony  of  life,  such  as  that  of  dying  for  the  faith.  It 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  in  its 
everyday  details  of  commonplace  business.  Peter  has  been 
called  the  apostle  of  hope ;  but  no  apostle  would  have  been 
of  hope  if  hope  had  not, been  of  the  religion.  So  we  find 
this  apostle  (1  Pet.  iii.  15),  in  his  prescription  of  apology, 
speaking  of  the  "  hope  that  is  in  you "  as  if  it  had  been 
another  name  for  the  religion.  Paul,  too,  when  he  himself 
was  apologising  (Acts  xxiii.  6),  said  that  it  was  for  "  the 
hope "  that  he  was  called  in  question,  as  well  as  for  "  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead."  And  John  (1  John  iii.  3)  speaks 
as  if  hope  had  been  the  one  great  thing  that  Christians  have  in 
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Christ :  "  He  that  hath  tliis  hope  in  Him  purifieth  himself,  as 
He  is  pure."  Hope  is  thus  of  the  religion,  as  love  is  and  as 
faith  is. 

Paul  (Eom.  v.  4)  speaks  of  hope  as  the  work  of  "  experi- 
ence." And  the  2nd  Peter  (i.  5-11)  describes  an  assur- 
ance of  hope,  apparently  as  attained  by  a  progress  in  Christian 
graces  on  the  foundation  of  faith.  The  progress  is  like  that 
made  by  one  who  ascends  a  mountain  through  the  morning 
mist,  until  at  last  he  reaches  the  summit  in  clear  sunshine. 
That,  however,  has  reference  to  the  presence  or  the  absence 
of  the  feeling,  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  clearness  of 
the  expectation  in  the  believer's  mind.  Otherwise,  the  hope 
is  spoken  of  as  a  thing  most  sure,  that  "  maketh  not  ashamed." 
For  its  locality  is  not  only  in  the  mind  of  man.  Outside  of 
man's  mind,  it  is  placed  variously,  but  always  where  it  is 
most  sure,  as  "  the  bright  and  morning  star " — thus,  for 
Christians,  it  is  in  Christ  (1  John  iii.  3),  in  God  (1  Pet.  i.  21), 
laid  up  in  heaven  (Col.  i.  5),  and  a  sure  and  stedfast  soul's 
anchor  that  entereth  into  what  is  behind  the  veil. 

The  hope  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  blight  within 
believers  in  times  of  great  outward  trials.  It  may  be  partly 
on  this  account  that  (1  Pet.  i.  7)  the  trial  is  "  more  precious 
than  gold."  When  Paul  speaks  (Eom.  v.  4)  of  patience  as 
working  experience,  and  experience  hope,  what  he  represents 
is  a  sort  of  experimenting.  The  trial  is  the  process  of  experi- 
ment, and  the  hope  is  the  result  of  it.  Hence,  where  there  is 
most  of  the  "fiery  trial"  (1  Pet.  iv.  12)  there  is  most  of  the 
joyful  hope.  That  is  to  say,  hcccmse  the  religion  is  true.  If 
it  had  been  false,  the  result  of  the  experiment  would  have 
been  despair,  for  the  falsehood  would  have  appeared  ;  upon 
testing  trial  by  fire  witness  the  heathen  religions,  which  have 
perished  one  by  one — they  could  not  bear  any  real  trial. 

We  saw  that  in  the  "  fiery  trials  "  of  the  second  century  the 
Christians  were  found  remarkably  clear  and  full  in  their 
assurance  of  hope.  Justin  Martyr  was  decided  in  favour  of 
Christianity  by  seeing  tliem  prepared  to  die  for  their  religion  ; 
and  we  can  hardly  think  of  their  being  thus  prepared  to  die 
unless  they,  as  a  class,  were  confident  that — mors  janua  vitce 
— death  were  for  them  the  gateway  into  life.  So  that 
confessor,  of  whom  he  tells  us  thanked  the  magistrate,  who 
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liad  ordered  him  oft'  to  death,  for  sending  him  away  from 
this  wicked  world,  home  to  the  lieavenly  Father.  And  the 
first  thing  that  influenced  Justin  decisively  in  favour  of  this 
faith  was  the  quiet,  solid  assurance  with  which  an  aged  man 
spoke  of  the  condition  of  the  martyrs  in  that  home  where  he 
expected  shortly  to  overtake  and  rejoin  them.  In  short,  this 
new  religion  appeared  to  the  heathens  even  to  be  distinctively 
tlie  religion  of  hope.  AVitness  the  Lyonnese  persecution. 
The  hope  of  resurrection  was  the  thing  on  that  occasion  of 
battle  royal,  so  savagely  assailed  by  "the  philosopher"  on  the 
throne,  with  his  dogs  and  vultures,  and  the  populace  insulting 
with  exulting  cry,  "  Where  now  is  their  God  who  was  to  raise 
them  from  the  dead  ?" — as  if  it  were  a  joyful  thing  for  man- 
kind if  in  this  world  only  there  was  hope. 

Johnson  said  at  lona,  that  whatever  carries  the  mind  into 
the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future,  elevates  man  on  the  scale 
of  thinking  beings.  In  that  case,  the  life  of  those  primitive 
Christians  must  have  been  lifted,  far  above  what  had  been  in 
their  world  before,  by  this  new  light  of  resurrection  that  had 
come  to  shine  into  the  common  place  of  their  lowliness  on 
earth  in  time.  Of  the  hope,  too,  as  of  the  love  and  tlie  faith, 
Christ  was  the  "  all,  and  in  all ; "  as  Peter  confessed  in  the 
wonderful  sentence  (1  Pet.  i.  8),  "Whom  unseen,  we  love;  and 
in  whom,  unseen,  believing,  we  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable, 
and  full  of  glory."  It  is  by  His  resurrection  that  they  were 
brought  by  a  new  birth  into  a  living  hope  of  immortality. 
And  tlie  immortality  of  which  they  had  this  confident  expec- 
tation is  not  merely  a  continuance  of  the  individual  in  distinct 
personal  existence — say,  in  a  painless  condition  of  comfort. 
It  is  an  abiding  at  home  with  a  personal  God  the  Father,  in 
fulness  of  His  image  and  favour,  which  is  true  rational  creature's 
life  in  consummate  manifestation  ;  and  a  corresponding  fulness 
of  that  which  is  a  rational  creature's  true  and  only  glorious 
rest, — service  to  God,  unwearying  and  unending,  "like  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever."  Also,  and  especially,  it  is  a  hodilij 
immortality,  through  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The  body 
is  to  be  delivered  from  the  conditions  of  mortal  corruptibility 
into  a  condition  of  incorruptible  spirituality.  It  thus  is  to  be 
a  glorious  body,  meet  "  mansion "  for  a  completely  purified 
soul.     And  so  the  whole  nature  of  the  redeemed  is  to  be  in 
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realisation  of  that  hope  unto  which  they  here  are  born  again. 
The  whole  corporate  man  shall  be  for  ever  "  with  the  Lord  ; " 
complete  in  that  manhood  before  the  throne,  which  is  com- 
pletely (reXeo)?)  in  him  who  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne. 

That  hope  the  Christians  have  in  Christ.  The  "  error," 
which  He  saw  in  the  Sadducees  (Matt.  xxii.  23-33),  as 
appearing  in  their  disbelief  of  a  future  life,  consisted  in  their 
"  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God."  It  is  by 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  matter,  through 
showing  in  His  person  the  power  of  God,  that  Christ  has 
"  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light : " — it  is  not  by 
philosophical  reasonings  nor  by  scientific  discoveries.  God 
said  to  Moses,  "  I  am  Abraham's  God ; "  thus  implying  that 
Abraham  was  alive  at  that  time,  centuries  after  his  death.  His 
word  was  thus  committed  to  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  another 
life  for  man,  distinct  from  that  which  he  now  lives  in  the 
flesh.  What  His  word  has  said.  His  power  can  pei-form.  And 
of  this  He  has  given  an  assuring  demonstration  in  the  actual 
resurrection  of  Christ  Jesus  from  the  dead.  That  resurrection 
of  the  Son  of  David  is  not  only  a  miraculous  proof  (Rom.  i.  4) 
of  His  being  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  not  only  a  great  culminat- 
ing action  in  the  achievement  of  salvation  of  lost  men  ;  so  that 
His  exodus  ("decease,"  Luke  ix.  31)  is  (2  Pet.  i.  11)  for 
believers  an  mof/?^s  ("  entrance")  into  His  everlasting  glory. 
While  it  is  thus  a  "  first-fruits  of  the  dead,"  it  also  is,  in  the, 
supremely  testing  case,  a  demonstration  of  our  immortality.  It 
shows  that  a  real  immortality  of  the  whole  corporate  man 
awaits  every  human  being  through  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  There  thus  is  not  a  human  being  in  the  world  that 
has  not  the  profoundest  interest  in  this  matter.  For  that 
resurrection  of  Christ  ever  says  to  every  one  of  us,  "  Know 
that  the  Redeemer  liveth,  and  after  thy  skin  hath  been 
destroyed,  yet  from  thy  flesh  thou  shalt  see  God  "  (Job  xix. 
26,  Rev.  Vers.). 

On  board  an  emigrant  ship,  all  that  is  said  and  done  and 
thought  has  reference  to  the  land  of  promise  beyond  sea.  If 
the  thought  and  expectation  of  that  land  were  effaced  from  the 
mind  of  the  passengers,  it  would  be  as  if  all  their  present  life 
were  gone,  and  the  vessel  were  drifting  aimless  until  she 
somehow    sink.      The    primitive    Christians    thus    had    their 
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present  in  the  future.  Without  any  cheering  visitation  of 
angels,  they  were  like  the  patriarchs  in  respect  of  (1  Pet.  ii.  11) 
"  confessing  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the 
earth."  The  future  was  their  only  refuge  from  the  storms  of 
life,  to  them  so  dark  with  storm.  Their  only  stay  through 
time  was  the  anchor  of  expectation  firmly  fixed  in  the  throne 
of  the  Eternal.  When  they  "  in  their  patience  possessed  their 
souls,"  then  the  wonderful  self-possession  of  their  soul  in  that 
"  endurance  "  was  a  praise  to  Him  on  whom  they  trusted,  in 
the  omnipresence  of  His  power  and  His  faithfulness  of  love. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  been  without  hope  they  would 
in  effect  have  been  without  God  in  the  world,  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.) 
reasons  for  the  resurrection  on  that  very  ground :  that  apart 
from  resurrection,  this  religion  is  foundationless.  To  him  a 
religion  only  of  the  present  would  be,  not  a  healing  of  the 
heart,  but  a  breaking  of  it :  "  If  in  this  world  only  we  have 
hope,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable." 

That  blessed  hope,  which  thus  was  to  them  as  a  new  true 
life  of  heaven  on  earth,  was  in  substance  dead  and  gone  from 
the  heart  of  mankind.  In  a  manner  and  measure  to  which 
human  history  shows  no  parallel,  mankind,  as  to  the  future, 
had  in  that  age  come  to  despair  of  life.  From  the  beginning 
it  had  not  been  so.  Mankind  have  always  shown  a  wistful- 
ness  after  immortality.  And  the  customs  of  the  peoples  are 
monumental  of  the  fact,  that  originally  there  was  expectation 
of  bodily  resurrection  into  life.  The  Indian  chief  was  buried 
with  his  bow  and  spear  beside  him,  in  readiness  for  the  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds  at  the  call  of  the  Master  of  Life.  Some 
were  placed  in  an  attitude  of  readiness  to  rise,  as  if  in  expect- 
ant waiting  for  the  call.  Where  there  was  cremation,  the 
ashes  were  preserved,  as  if  the  essence  of  the  body  (cp.  "  the 
ashes  of  an  heifer  ").  And  of  man's  reluctance  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  life,  the  mummies  in  our  museums  are  pathetically 
eloquent,  mute  exponents  of  the  feeling  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  pagan  historic  peoples.  Still,  when  the  gospel  came  to 
mankind  with  its  light  of  immortality,  the  world  was  darkly 
despairing  of  life :  the  hope  was  a  really  new  thing,  as  if  the 
dead  themselves  had  risen  from  the  grave. 

All  that  man  desires  or  fears  in  the  future  is  to  his  feeling 
dependent  on  the  continuance  of  his  distinct  personal  existence, 
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with  a  capacity  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  Death  is  to  him  the 
king  of  terrors,  not  only  on  account  of  apprehended  pain  of 
dying,  nor  on  account  of  dread  of  suffering  after  death,  but 
also,  because  there  is  in  him  by  nature  a  horror  of  revulsion 
from  the  tliought  of  extinction  of  his  being,  whether  through 
dissolution  into  physical  nature,  or  through  otherwise  lapsing 
out  of  conscious  personality.  Hence  there  has  been  on  his 
part  a  great  amount  of  speculative  thought,  endeavouring  to 
attain  to  assurance  of  immortality.  But  the  speculation  has 
been  for  him  only  as  an  eagle's  endeavours  to  soar  without  an 
atmosphere  to  soar  in.  "  The  prince  of  philosophers,"  freely 
interpreted  by  the  greatest  speculative  genius  of  antiquity, 
could  attain  to  only  a  wistful  "  Perhaps."  So  to  this  hour. 
There  is  speculation  on  the  ground  that  the  soul  is  naturally 
indestructible  :  perhaps  without  sufficient  consideration  of  the 
question.  What  can  be  meant  by  anything  being  naturally 
indest;;uctible  that  is  not  God  ?  More  impressive  to  practical 
reason  is  the  seeming  incompleteness  of  the  present  life  of 
man, — the  career  that  has  only  begun,  the  sentence  that  remains 
half  unspoken,  the  account  that  is  left  unsettled,  seem  to  call 
for  a  future  life  in  completion  of  the  present ;  regarding  which 
a  dialogue  of  Plato  shall  read  like  the  discourse  on  final  judg- 
ment in  Matt.  xxv.  Still,  there  has  not  been  the  real  and 
solid  expectation  of  that  future. 

The  religion  of  the  Egyptians  appears  to  have  been  much 
occupied  with  the  thought  of  it ;  perhaps  with  an  exclusive- 
ness  of  dwelling  on  the  future  that  was  fatal  to  true  life,  by 
taking  the  heart  of  reality  out  of  the  present.  The  "  swarms  " 
of  missionaries  which  Irenffius  sent  among  the  Celts  may 
have  found  among  the  Druids  the  only  professional  theologians 
to  be  met  in  the  ministry  of  pagan  religion  —  a  strongly 
emphasised  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality  —  which, 
however,  was  imperilled  by  metempsychosis.  But  relatively 
to  a  real  immortality  of  the  man,  the  grand  difficulty 
which  must  have  risen  before  men's  minds  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  reflect,  was  the  seeming  absurditij  of  a  resurrection 
of  the  hody ;  the  reappearance,  in  immortal  life,  of  that 
which  may  have  been  devoured  by  flames  or  by  wild  beasts ; 
or,  at  least,  what  has  passed  through  wasting  toil  and 
languishing    age,    and     painful     dissolution,    into    loathsome 
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corruptiou.  When  Paul  preached  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.),  the 
people  began  to  mock  him  upon  his  reaching  that  point  of 
what  they  deemed  the  incredible  absurdity  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  And  philosophy  was  not  able  to  help  them  into 
a  real  belief.  There  might  be  Platonisers  with  a  faint 
surviving  echo  of  the  Socratic  "  Perhaps."  Those  who  had 
come  to  the  front  "  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics," 
were  helpless  in  their  sworn  symbols  of  arrogant  imbecility, 
deaf-mutes  at  the  funeral  of  the  hope  of  mankind.  So  to 
this  hour,  effectivel}^  philosophy  is  dumb.  A  philosopher, 
with  his  hesitating  "  perhaps,"  what  is  the  use  of  him  at  a 
death-bed,  or  at  any  really  trying  time  of  human  life  ?  What 
man  has  need  of  was  perceived  by  the  heathen  Saxon  chief, 
who  pleaded  for  a  hearing  to  Christian  missionaries  on 
the  ground  that  our  life  is  as  a  bird's  flight  across  the 
lighted  hall,  from  darkness  into  darkness ;  and  that  we 
ought  to  welcome  any  one  who  can  throw  light  upon  the 
darkness  from  which  we  come,  or  that  into  which  we  are 
going. 

At  Athens  the  people  mock  at  Paul's  preaching  of  the 
resurrection.  At  Lyons  and  Vienne  the  people  will  mock  at 
the  martyrs  dying  in  the  hope  of  it.  And  this  they  have 
learned,  not  from  the  philosophers  only,  but  before  that  from 
their  own  hearts  ("  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened ")  ;  as 
represented,  for  instance,  by  those  poets  who  are  the 
"  prophets"  (Tit.  i.  12)  of  the  peoples — the  really  great  poets, 
like  Homer,  who  have  a  heart  for  the  people's  religion.  He 
is  "  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks,"  and  we  may  look  at  Virgil  as  a 
"  Bible  of  the  Latins."  They  express  the  people's  best 
thoughts  about  religion.  And,  as  the  picture  of  man  which 
they  have  drawn  is  in  the  heroic  age,  when  men  had  barely 
begun  to  reflect,  we  may  expect  to  find  them  placing  in  that 
age  a  something  of  a  solid  hope  of  life  to  the  man.  But,  in 
fact,  the  hope  of  resurrection  is  gone,  even  in  their  heroic 
age.  In  that  age  of  theirs  it  was  imagined  that  in  the  unseen 
world  the  heroes  are  in  blessedness,  on  meadows  of  asphodel. 
But  they — the  heroes — are  not  there,  For  they  are  not  in 
the  body.  They  are  only  "  shades."  Though  they  should  be 
sons  of  the  immortal  gods,  they  have  no  reality  of  existence  ; 
no  existence  that  is  not  shadowy,  phantastic,  unreal.     Homer 
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strangely  says,  that  they  have  not  sense  ((f)peve<;) ;  that  is,  we 
will  suppose,  they  have  not  homely  "  mother  wit."  They  are 
non -human,  homeless  ghosts. 

The  expectation  of  such  an  existence,  unreal  because  not 

corporeal,  was  not  a  joyful  hope.      It  was  not  fitted  to  be 

even  in  the  present  life  a  light  on  man's  path,  or  music  in 

men's   march  through  time.      The  philosophers   might  place 

the  departed  in  some  blessed  island  of  the  West,  in  the  true 

home  of  the  sun.      The  truer  instinct  of  the  peoples,  and  of 

their    poets,    placed   the    dead    as    inferi     ("  underground "). 

Even  the  heroes,  in  that  unreality  of  life,  were  not  regarded 

as  being    or  feeling   at    home.       They   were  wistful,  if   not 

regretful,  not  to  say  fretful,  in  recollection  of  the  "  jocund  " 

true  light  of  the  open  heaven  above  ground.      The  melancholy 

thus    occasioned    at    the    heart    of   heathenism    was    further 

darkened  by  a  dread  of  the  unseen,  which  makes  the  guilty  to 

be  in  fear  of  evil  tidings.     And  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 

peoples,  in  whom  the  wish  was  thus  coming  to  be  as  father 

to    thought,  when  they  began  to  reflect,  saw  an   incredible 

absurdity   in  the   belief  of   resurrection   of   the    body.      The 

future  had  thus    come  to  be  to  them  without  a  substance. 

For  the  remaining  shadow  they  soon  ceased  to  care.      While 

continuing  to  be   haunted   with  uneasy  apprehensions,  they 

either  lived  without  any  earnest  thought  about  such  matters, 

or  strove  to  harden  themselves  against  the  thought,  with  the 

sullen  or  the  jovial  desperation  of  a  "  Let  us  eat  or  drink,  for 

to-morrow  we  die." 

The  one  memorable  endeavour  to  obtain  in  real  thought  a 
solid  ground  of  hope  in  relation  to  the  future  life,  is  invested 
with  a  special  interest  from  the  impressive  contrast  of  the 
parting  utterances  of  Christ  in  John  xiii.— xvii.  It  would  be 
almost  profane  to  institute  a  formal  comparison  of  these 
utterances  with  Plato's  Phoido,  or  of  Socrates  with  Christ. 
The  often-quoted  saying  of  Eousseau,  that  Socrates  died  like 
a  philosopher,  but  Jesus  like  a  Grod,  may  represent  a  theo- 
logical doctrine  of  which  the  speaker  was  not  thinking.  In 
the  apparent  intention  of  the  saying,  it  has  a  flavour  of 
eulogistic  eloquence,  which,  perhaps,  is  more  irreverent  than 
Thomas  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  pierced  side.  But  it  is 
not  irreverent  to  look  at  some  external  resemblances  which 
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deepen  the  feeling  of  contrast  between  the  wise  man  and  the 
man  who  is  God. 

In  both  cases  the  teacher  is  about  to  die  under  an  unjust 
sentence  of  worldly  power,  and  is  surrounded  by  his  chosen 
friends  and  disciples,  prostrate  in  the  grief  of  approaching 
separation,  but  receiving  his  last  words,  which  he  delivers 
with  the  calmness  of  a  master  addressing  a  school.  And  on 
both  occasions  the  great  matter  brought  into  view  was  the  life, 
real  and  eternal,  of  a  man,  as  depending  on  his  relations  to 
God  and  the  unseen  world.  But  when  we  pass  into  the 
reality  of  things  as  they  were  on  the  two  occasions 
respectively,  then  the  sou  of  Sophroniscus  is  so  different 
from  the  Son  of  j\Iary,  so  markedly  and  strongly  contrasted 
with  Him,  that  we  well  may  wonder  and  pause  upon  the 
suggestion  as  to  the  Galilean  rustic,  that  "  surely  this  was 
the  Son  of  God."  Socrates  in  his  own  mind  has  not  real 
assurance  of  immortality.  He  is  not  sure  even  that  he 
knows  God,  believing  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  one  to 
know  Him,  while  it  is  impossible  to  make  Him  known  to 
others.  He  is  not  sure  what  is  to  happen  to  Socrates.  He 
is  willing  to  try,  like  one  who  ventures  out  alone  in  a  frail 
boat  upon  shoreless  dark  ocean  which  he  knows  not.  So  he 
leaves  them  with  a  sad  patient  smile — a  wistful  '■'  perhaps  " — 
and  no  real  assurance  of  seeing  them  in  any  future  life. 

His  disciple,  by  whom  these  things  were  recorded,  is  known 
as  "  the  divine,"  on  account  of  the  sublimity  of  his  own 
speculations.  The  evangelist  who  has  recorded  the  parting 
discourses  of  Christ  is  vsublime  in  thought  as  Plato  was.  But 
he  has  no  speculation  of  his  own.  The  reason  why  he  is 
named  the  divine  (theologian,  OeoXojo^),  is  that  he  most 
vividly  apprehends  the  Godhead  of  Christ ;  His  soul  is  a 
mirror,  in  which  Christ  appears  "  manifesting  His  own  glory  " 
(John  ii.  11  ;  cp.  i.  14).  And  in  his  representation  what 
appears  in  the  parting  utterances  of  Christ  is  not  the  wistful 
"  perhaps  "  of  a  good  man  who  does  not  know,  but  the  life 
itself,  that  life  which  is  the  light  of  men  ;  so  that  there  never 
more  shall  be  darkness  of  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  life 
eternal  to  be  attained  through  man's  being  rightly  placed  in 
relation  to  the  unseen  world.  That  life  he  sees  in  Christ 
(1  John  i.  1—3) :  "  the  life  was  manifested."    The  manifestation 
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of  that,  SO  that  men  may  perceive  and  embrace  it,  is  the  one 
great  thing  which  he  sees  in  Christ,  the  incarnation  of  God, 
who  is  Light  and  who  is  Love.  And  in  the  record  which  he 
gives  of  those  parting  utterances  of  Christ,  the  thing  which 
we  perceive  as  filling  the  whole  with  a  sunlight  of  joyful 
hope  is  the  assured  reality  of  that  life  in  the  mediation  of 
Immanuel,  and  the  covenanted  faithfulness  of  sovereign  love 
in  God  the  Father. 

So  Christ  Himself,  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  made 
the  commemoration  of  His  death  to  be  an  anticipation  of 
His  second  coming,  to  be  to  them  and  in  them  that  life  in 
its  fulness  which  now  He  is  for  them  when  He  goes  to  the 
Father.  That  life  they  are  even  now  receiving  in  part,  which 
is  an  earnest  and  pledge  as  well  as  foretaste  of  its  coming 
fulness.  The  second  coming  was  in  that  first  age  so  vividly 
real  to  Christian  apprehension,  that  some  of  the  early  con- 
verts had  (2  Thess.)  to  be  corrected  for  having  overlooked 
what  has  to  be  done  and  undergone  in  the  present  before  the 
manifestation  of  that  glory  whicli  is  to  be  revealed.  About 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  millenarianism,  which  had  place 
in  the  mind  of  the  primitive  Church,  as  it  has  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  real  Church  of  all  times,  the  dogmatic  affirma- 
tion  of  men  echoing  one  another,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  real 
information  that  has  reached  us.  But  the  opinions  as  to  the 
second  advent,  in  respect  of  which  the  mind  of  Christians  has 
been  a  divided  mind,  are  only  as  the  spots  on  a  sun,  of  unani- 
mous assured  confidence  in  the  certainty  of  a  bodily  resur- 
rection, and  so  of  a  completely  real  (reXew?)  immortality  of 
the  man.  And  that  sun  of  the  manifested  liie  is  constituted 
to  them  by  the  word  of  God  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
On  its  brightness,  ever  since  He  parted  from  them,  there 
never  has  been  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  It  is  an  article  of 
their  Credo  (1  John  iii.  3) ;  and  they  have  the  same  certainty 
of  that  pei'sonal  immortality  of  the  whole  corporate  man,  as 
they  have  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion of  Christ. 

This  makes  a  new  creation.  The  present  life  is  wholly 
changed  for  the  man  who  comes  to  a  serious  belief  in 
reality  of  life  that  shall  never  end.  And  not  only  Christians 
are  born  again  to  that  lively  hope.      Even  to  those  who  have 
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not  the  assurance,  life  is  made  a  different  thing  by  the  sup- 
posed possibility  of  its  continuation  in  the  eternal  world. 
For  mankind  there  was  a  new  career  begun  when  the  joyful 
hope  was  heard  of;  as  when  the  winter  is  over  and  past,  and 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land. 

In  the  joyful  hope,  resurrection  of  the  body  is  apprehended 
as  essential,  indispensably  necessary  to  reality  of  the  future 
life.  It  is  abstractly  conceivable  that  a  human  soul  should 
be  eternally  a  disembodied  spirit.  It  seems  inconceivable 
that  a  human  being  should  be  so.  And  to  the  apprehension 
of  mankind,  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  appears  that,  if 
the  body  were  liot  to  be  alive  in  that  future,  then  in  that 
future  there  would  not  be  a  real  (reXew?)  immortality  for  the 
man.  Apparently  the  nature  of  things  is  called  to  witness 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  remarkable  passage  (Rom.  viii.  19, 
etc.)  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  the  whole  creation  "  as  entering 
into  tliat  feeling,  which  is  confessed  even  by  Christians,  who 
have  in  their  own  persons  a  gladsome  experience  of  new 
creation  when  they  groan  within  themselves,  "  waiting  for  the 
adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  the  body."  The  "adop- 
tion "  here  is  {vloOeaia)  "  son-making,"  adoption  of  children, 
the  only  "  adoption  "  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  (which, 
e.g.,  has  no  "  adoption  "  of  citizens).  And  in  the  case  of  those 
who  already  have  in  them  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  the 
adoption  that  remains  to  be  effected,  redemption  of  the  body, 
must  be  the  Jiome-taJcing  of  the  sons,  completed  realisation  of 
what  at  first  was  made  theirs  by  law,  now  making  it  theirs 
in  fact — the  heir  coming  home  and  entering  upon  full  posses- 
sion. In  the  apostolic  representation,  physical  nature  appears 
as  if  longing  for  the  resurrection  of  man's  body ;  as  if  the 
"  times  were  out  of  joint,"  and  Nature  herself  were  incomplete 
if  short  of  that  completeness  of  glorious  manifestation  of  the 
sonship  of  her  lord.  In  the  Eleusinian  mystery,  Ceres 
mourns  on  account  of  Proserpine,  her  daughter,  stolen  away 
by  death.  The  natural  human  feeling,  that  manhood  is  in- 
complete without  the  body,  would  make  mournful  the  prospect 
of  a  bodiless  future  even  though  the  feeling  were  illusory. 
But  in  fact  the  feeling  is  not  illusory.  It  is  true  to  reality 
in  the  nature  of  things.  "  A  true  body "  as  well  as  "  a 
reasonable  soul"  was  requisite  for  the  completed  reality  of 
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manhood  in  the  person  of  Christ.  And  mankind  are  not 
mistaken  in  the  feeling  that  for  manhood  in  a  future  life, 
ghostliness  or  bodilessness  would  be  unreality,  like  that  of 
the  Homeric  "  shades." 

But  bodily  resurrection,  thus  requisite  in  order  to  reality 
of  future  life,  has  an  aspect  of   incredible  absurdity,  which 
caused  the  serious   expectation  of  immortality  to  die  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  peoples  when  they  began  to  reflect ;  so  that 
Athens,  in  her  worn-out  old  age  of  pagan  speculation,  might 
have  had  "  No  future  life  "  as  a  companion  inscription  along 
with  "  To  the  unknown  God"  upon  her  altar,  where  Pausanias 
saw  it  after  it  had  so  moved  the  heart  of  Paul.      The  doleful 
feeling  of  despair  of  life  for  man  in  the  future  was  contained 
in   that  cry,   "  Great   Pan  is  dead"  which  at  this  time  was 
heard,  in  a  manner  so  strangely  startling,  by  Western  civilisa- 
tion from  the  Egyptian  land  of  mystery.     And  Christianity, 
with   its   gospel  of  complete  redemption,   everywhere   found 
among  the  tlioughtful  of  mankind  that  one  great  obstacle  to 
belief  was  the  seeming  absurdity  of  that  bodily  resurrection, 
which  nevertheless  the  peoples   had  believed  in  from  their 
infancy,  as  if  the  belief  had  been  an  innate  idea  of  humanity. 
Thus  Athenagoras,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  writes  an 
apology  for  Christianity,  publishes  a  distinct  Oration  on  the 
resurrection.       And  he   and   other   apologists    show,   by  the 
tenor   of   their   argumentation,   that   resurrection  constituted 
the   grand   theoretical  objection    among    thoughtful    men    to 
reception  of  the  gospel. 

The  reception  of  the  doctrine,  so  that  it  would  become 
Christian,  among  men  who  had  settled  into  the  opinion  of  its 
incredible  absurdity,  is  thus  itself  an  indication  of  the  presence 
in,  or  along  with,  the  gospel  of  some  new  extra-mundane 
power  to  rule  the  thoughts  of  men,  as  "  the  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth."  And  the  impression  thus  made,  of  there 
being  something  superhuman  in  the  new  revelation  of  im- 
mortality, is  corroborated  by  the  observation  that  some  of 
the  ablest  of  the  apologists  were  unable  to  handle  this  new 
and  strange  matter  without  aberrations,  though  the  apostles, 
when  it  was  yet  more  new  and  strange,  had  handled  it  with 
the  resolute  clearness  of  a  skilful  veteran  pilot  in  a  storm. 
Two  of  these  aberrations  we  may  look  at,  in  the  persons  of 
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the  two  prince  apologists,  Tertullian  and  Justin  Martyr,  as 
illustrating  both  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  apostles. 

Tertullian  went  to  an  extreme  in  the  direction  of  reality  of 
the  tody.  He  made  body  to  be  everywhere  and  everything ; 
so  that  every  spirit  must  have  some  sort  of  body,  not  even 
excepting  the  Spirit  who  is  Supreme.  Tertullian,  who  had 
not  clear  solidity  of  judgment  in  proportion  to  his  fiery  force 
of  genius,  was  natively  fanciful  and  prone  to  speculation,  for 
which  he  was  not  naturally  qualified.  He  plunged  with 
confidence  into  speculation  about  this  subject,  which  was 
not  for  a  Eoman  lawyer,  and  was  beyond  even  the  subtle 
speculative  genius  of  the  schools  of  Greece.  And  to  that 
extreme  of  asserting  that  everything  real  has  body,  he  was 
impelled  by  the  ardour  of  his  conflict  {Against  Marcion,  On 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh,  On  the  Flesh  of  Christ)  with 
Gnostic  speculation  to  the  effect  that  the  body  of  Christ  was 
unreal,  which  would  make  His  sufferings  to  be  illusory  ;  while 
this,  again,  would  make  His  redemption  to  be  unreal  or 
phantasmal.  To  that  extreme  which  makes  body  to  be  unreal, 
the  proper  antidote  is  not  the  opposite  extreme  of  making 
everything  to  be  corporeal,  but  the  finding  of  the  primitive 
Church,  upon  mature  consideration  of  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles  and  the  nature  of  the  gospel  fact  in  question  : — the 
finding,  namely,  of  the  complete  reality  of  Immanuel's  man- 
hood in  body  as  well  as  soul ;  such  that  He  is  "  consubstantial 
with  us  in  respect  of  manhood,"  as  He  is  "  consubstantial  with 
the  Father  in  respect  of  Godhead."  It  is  in  that  reality  of 
the  body  of  Christ  that  we  see  the  pledge  of  a  bodily  resur- 
rection for  all  men. 

Syrian  Justin  Martyr  had  in  him  the  Greek  genius  for 
speculation,  perhaps  not  completely  brought  under  discipline 
of  the  school  of  Christ.  His  Platonism  of  that  time  may  have 
inclined  him  towards  spiritualising  matter  out  of  reality,  where 
a  Tertullian  would  lean  toward  materialising  spirit.  One 
passage  of  Justin  is  famous  as  a  battle-ground  in  the  contro- 
versies regarding  iihiquitarianisvi,  physical  omnipresence  of 
the  body  of  Christ.  The  passage  in  itself  may  be  interesting 
as  an  illustration  of  the  then  condition  of  the  writer's  mind. 
Theologically  it  is  not  of  any  importance.     For  Justin  has  no 
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special  claitn  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  in  theological 
questions,  even  though  he  should  have  carefully  studied  them  ; 
and  the  very  fact  of  their  being  a  controversy  about  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  might  suffice  to  show  that  the  ubi- 
quitarian  question,  as  agitating  later  generations,  was  not  so 
much  as  distinctly  present  to  "  the  martyr's  "  mind.  But 
"  the  evil  which  men  do  lives  after  them,"  though  it  should 
be  only  in  an  unguarded  word.  A  sort  of  ISTeo-Platonic  ubi- 
quitariauism  which  eft'ectively  makes  unreal  the  manhood  of 
Christ  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  in  speculation,  if  men  will  be 
"  wise  beyond  what  is  written  :  " — as  may  have  been  felt  by 
many  who,  in  their  study  of  the  subject  of  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament,  have  been  exercised  with  the  side- 
question.  What  mystification  here  has  clouded  and  entangled 
the  eagle  soul  of  Calvin  ? 

Here,  too,  the  antidote  is  simply  the  reality  of  the  body. 
But  even  in  the  hearing  of  Paul — the  doctor  resolutissimus  of 
Christendom  —  there  was  heard  the  cavilling  question  of 
difficulty  (1  Cor.  xv.  35),  " Hoiv  are  the  dead  raised?  And 
with  what  body  do  they  come  ?  ("  what  sort  of  body  ? "  quali, 
TTot'ft)).  Paul  begins  his  answer,  to  this  question  about  the 
manner  of  resurrection,  by  saying,  "  Thou  fool."  And  Christ 
began  His  answer  to  the  Sadducees,  questioning  the  fact  of 
resurrection,  by  saying,  "  Ye  do  err."  "We  are  thus  reminded 
of  docta  inscitia,  docile  diffidence,  as  a  condition  of  meetness 
for  obtaining  knowledge.  The  body  is  so  familiar  to  us,  that 
we  easily  imagine  we  know  everything  about  it.  Thus  a 
sceptical  Christian  minister,  in  a  company  of  really  scientific 
men,  showed  off  his  "  liberality  " — giving  away  what  was  in 
his  trust  to  keep — by  speaking  of  it  as  matter  of  course,  that 
antediluvians  coidd  not  live  seven  hundred  years.  The  real 
men  of  science  said,  that  they  did  not  know  that  as  matter  of 
fact :  that  nothing  was  known  to  them  of  the  physical 
constitution  of  man  to  prevent  the  duration  of  his  life  from 
being  ten  times  what  it  happens  to  be  as  known  to  us  at 
present. 

We  may  "  err "  in  this  matter  by  supposing  that  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  understand  it.  The  farmer,  who 
buries  his  corn  in  the  earth,  does  not  need  to  understand  hoiu 
it  is  possible   for  the  corn   to   rise  in   a    new   life ;    for  the 
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working  purpose  of  his  husbandry,  it  suffices  that  he  knows 
the  fact.  So  our  practical  religious  interest  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  our  assurance  of  the  completed  reality  of 
manhood  in  a  future  life,  is  perhaps  exhaustively  provided 
for  in  the  demonstration  constituted  by  the  bodily  resurrection 
of  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  And  Paul  perhaps  has  a  moral 
censure,  as  well  as  a  figure  of  his  fervid  rhetoric,  in  "  Thou 
fool,"  For  the  cavilling  question  he  is  dealing  with  proceeds 
upon  the  far  from  wise,  the  arrogant  assumption,  that  this 
thing  must  needs  be  impossible  if  ive  do  not  understand ;  and 
yet  there  is  in  fact  a  thing  very  like  it,  which  we  are 
completely  unable  to  understand,  taking  place  every  year,  as 
if  silently  shaming  us  with  preaching  resurrection,  before  our 
eyes. 

The  analogy  of  a  "  seed  "  of  grain  was  afterwards  employed 
by  the  Apologists  in  their  endeavour  to  overcome  the  heathen 
prepossession  against  the  resurrection  on  the  ground  of  its 
ostensible  absurdity : — the  seeming  impossibility  of  a  future 
life  eternal  to  that  body,  which  waxes  old,  and  decays,  and 
dies,  and  dissolves  into  nothing,  before  our  eyes.  The 
Apologist  reasoned,  that  the  same  process  is  to  be  seen  when 
a  seed  is  buried  in  the  earth ;  which  nevertheless  rises  into 
a  new  life  from  that  very  process  of  utter  dissolution.  The 
same  analogy  had  been  employed  by  Christ  (John  xii.  20,  etc.) 
on  the  memorable  occasion  of  His  coming  into  contact  with 
the  Gentile  curiosity  of  "  Greeks "  (EX\r]v€<;,  'EWrjvio-Tdt, 
"  Grecians  ").  We  might  be  tempted,  by  ascertainments  of 
recent  science,  to  speculate  about  the  nature  of  body ;  to  the 
effect,  not  only  that  every  species  of  body  is  distinct  from  all 
other  species,  even  in  the  elementary  particles  which  go  to 
the  composition  of  it,  but  that  every  individual  body  is  in  the 
essence  of  it  a  ("  dynamical ")  monad  of  corporate  existence, 
which  is  in  its  nature  indestructible  and  unchangeable,  and 
which  will  remain  the  same  through  all  conceivable  changes, 
whether  in  time  or  in  eternity.  But  we  are  warned  by 
"  Thou  fool,"  and  forbear  from  speculation  where  we  do  not 
see. 

The  apostle  bids  us,  in  the  history  of  the  corn-seed,  see 
not  only  the  fact  of  resurrection  following  death,  but  also  a 
continued  identity  of  the   new  body,  flourishing  in  life,  with 
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that  body  wliich  lias  perished  in  its  grave.  And  he  lays 
emphasis  on  its  being  the  same  body  (1  Cor.  xv.  31,  etc.).  It 
may  be  clothed  in  new  forms,  as  God  shall  please ;  but  in 
essential  substance  it  is  the  same  identical  body  ;  as  the  grain 
which  is  reaped  is  the  grain  that  was  sown.  The  human 
bodily  identity  has  to  be  individual ;  Job's  body,  and  not  that 
of  Eliphaz  or  Bildad  ; — in  order  that  it  may  be  the  same 
man,  Job,  who  from  his  flesh  sees  God,  as  from  a  tent  one 
sees  the  sunshine,  "  filling  all  in  all."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  corn  that  is  raised  is  not  the  individual  grain  that  was 
sowed ;  though  the  life  which  reappears  is  the  life  which  was 
in  that  individual  seed,  and  in  no  other.  But  that  subtlety 
goes  beyond  the  point  of  Paul's  argument.  The  question  is 
not  about  the  individual,  but  about  the  species  (irolov),  the 
"  kind  of  body."  There  is  the  real  difficulty.  The  kind  of 
thing,  a  body  coming  into  life  after  death  has  dissolved  it 
apparently  into  nothing,  that,  surely,  is  impossible :  is  it 
not  ? 

Paul  has  no  interest  in  denying  that  the  thing  is  impossible. 
Christ  said  to  the  Sadducees,  not,  "  the  thing  is  possible,"  but 
"  God  is  powerful ; " — so  that  He  can  do  this  thing  though  it 
should  be  impossible  naturally.  And  what  we  see  in  the 
seed-corn  is,  that  the  kmd  of  thing,  involved  in  a  resurrection 
of  man's  body,  is  so  far  in  keeping  with  the  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  all-wise  as  well  as  all-powerful  Creator,  that 
it  would  be  arrogant  folly  on  our  part  to  reject  the  doctrine 
of  resurrection  as  absurd.  The  subject  of  the  possibilities  of 
bodily  immortality  is  wrought  out,  with  great  felicity  and 
power  of  safe  original  speculation,  by  Isaac  Taylor  in  his 
Physical  Theory  of  another  Life ;  which  has  illustration  of 
contrast  in  a  crude  Neo-Platonic  speculation  which  made  an 
impression  some  years  ago  {Tlie  Unseen  Universe).  But  in 
our  present  inquiry,  we  are  not  called  to  wander  beyond  the 
fact  of  "  the  resurrection  of  the  body  "  as  involved  in  the 
Christian  revelation  of  "the  life  everlasting." 

Every  one  sees  and  feels  that  a  serious  belief  in  this  fact, 
entering  a  mind  where  it  was  not  before,  is  fitted  to  change 
the  whole  life ;  as  the  whole  life  is  changed  on  board  a  ship, 
if,  where  the  vessel  was  supposed  to  be  drifting  aimless  until 
it  sink,  it  now  come  to  be  believed  that  the  vessel,  like  that 
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which  carried  Paul,  is  being  guided  and  carried  surely  to  a 
destination  fixed  by  God.  Paul  told  the  mocking  Athenians 
that  the  certainty  of  a  judgment  of  all  men  according  to  their 
works  is  established  by  the  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  man  ; 
and  those  who  even  see  only  that  coming  judgment  in  His 
resurrection  have  a  great  change  made  in  their  inward  roots 
of  life  by  the  sight ;  as  criminals  are  under  power  of  the 
known  fact  that  the  ship  is  bearing  them  to  deserved  punish- 
ment. But  the  main  intended  aspect  of  the  resurrection  is 
the  sunlight  of  the  joy  of  hope  which  it  has  for  those  who 
(1  Pet.  i.  21)  through  Christ  "  believe  in  God,  who  raised 
Him  from  the  dead,  and  gave  Him  glory ;  that  their  faith  and 
hope  might  be  in  God."  That  hope,  without  which  man's 
present  life  is  an  aimless  drifting  in  the  dark,  had  perished 
from  the  world.  There  is  nothing  to  sustain  it  as  a  living 
power  in  the  world's  wisdom.  That  which  restored  it,  and 
now  sustains  it,  is  the  word  of  God,  established  in  the 
resurrection  of  Christ. 

Sec.  3.   The  threefold  apostolic  cord  {Peter,  Paul,  and.  John). 

While  in  the  second  century  Christ  is  "  all,  and  in  all,"  a 
peculiar  place  is  occupied  by  the  apostles ;  which  has  to  be 
considered  by  us,  if  we  will  form  a  correct  view  of  the 
Christianity  of  that  century.  And  the  place  and  office  of  the 
apostles,  as  appearing  in  the  Christianity  of  the  second  century, 
is  of  especial  importance  relatively  to  Apologetics.  Though 
Mohammed  had  been  a  myth,  the  Califs  are  historically  real, 
Paul  is  not  more  mythical  than  Martin  Luther.  His 
"  adamantine  "  Epistles  are  authentic  history  as  truly  as  are 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  or  Luther's  Thesis  and  Servum  Arhitrium. 
And,  irrespectively  of  their  own  writings,  "  the  apostles  "  have 
in  the  history  of  second  century  Christianity  a  place  and 
office  as  distinctly  defined  as  any  constellation  in  the  system 
of  the  stars.  Not  only  so,  their  place  and  office  are  unique 
in  that  religion,  so  that  Paul  and  "  the  twelve  "  were  distinct 
from  everything  else  in  the  universe,  as  were  the  moon  and 
tlie  eleven  stars  in  youthful  Joseph's  dream.  And  their 
appearance  has  been  a  solitary  thing  in  the  history  of  this 
religion.     In  all  the  centuries  following,  there  never  has  been 
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anything  that  bore  the  least  resemblance  to  that  constellation, 
of  Paul  and  the  twelve ;  nor  was  there  anything  really  like 
them  in  the  preceding  history  of  the  revelation,  from  the  time 
of  Abel  downwards.  "  Moses  and  the  propliets "  are  as 
markedly  different  from  them  as  ancient  civilisation  is  from 
modern,  or  as  the  Old  Testament  is  from  the  New. 

In  general  history,  too,  of  that  period,  they  have  an  abiding 
place,  as  distinct  as  that  of  the  twelve  Csesars  upon  the 
imperial  throne.  The  possibility  of  there  being  some  confusion 
or  mistake  about  this  or  that  one  of  the  Cffisars,  does  not  in 
the  least  invalidate  the  general  historical  fact  represented  by 
the  description  of  the  twelve ;  namely,  the  fact  that  Eoman 
Imperialism  passed  into  command  of  the  world  in  the  person 
of  Augustus.  And  similarly,  the  appearance  of  the  group  of 
twelve  apostles  along  with  Paul,  in  its  unique  distinctness, 
in  the  history  of  the  second-century  Christianity,  is  itself  a 
monumental  proof,  which  is  entitled  to  be  carefully  weighed 
as  independent  proof,  of  the  historical  reality  of  what  is 
presupposed  in  the  existence  of  them ;  namely,  the  appear- 
ance upon  earth  of  a  Divine  Redeemer  in  the  form  of  man, 
whose  commissioners  they  were  to  the  whole  world  of  mankind. 
When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  details  of  gospel  history, 
and  may  naturally  find  obscurities  in  the  remoteness  of  that 
dawning,  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  here,  in  the 
second  century,  clear  and  distinct  as  the  Ciesars  of  Suetonius 
or  the  planets  of  our  solar  system,  is  that  group  of  the 
apostles ;  which  cannot  pass  from  history,  or  from  the  memory 
of  the  race,  as  the  stars  must  keep  their  places  till  the  ap- 
pointed course  of  time  be  run. 

We  speak  of  them  as  a  group  or  constellation.  They  are 
not  only  many,  but  one,  so  that  a  second-century  Christian 
could  speak  of  "  the  apostle  "  as  we  speak  of  "  the  psalmist." 
But  "  the  apostle "  is  not  a  mere  unit,  but  a  unity.  The 
question  whether  Diatcssaron,  as  title  of  Tatian's  Harmony, 
implies  that  the  number  of  the  Gospel  histories  was  four, 
does  not  affect  us  at  the  present  point.  Here  we  need  only 
to  see  the  general  fact,  that  there  was  a  unity  or  agreement 
of  the  apostles  in  respect  of  a  something  which  they  had  in 
common  ;  as  the  planets  all  are  one,  in  respect  of  all  receiving 
of  the  fulness  (John  i.  16)  of  a  central  luminary,  so  that  all 
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the  planets  are  apostles  of  the  sun.  And  thus  far  there  is 
not  any  possibility  of  doubt  on  any  ground  pretending  to  be 
in  a  real  sense  historical.  The  extremest  of  unbelieving 
critics,  if  he  know  anything  about  the  matter,  will  admit  that 
"  the  apostle  "  of  second-century  tradition  represents  a  harmony 
of  Christian  belief,  a  unity  in  the  variety,  which  (unity)  is 
represented — say — by  the  doctrinal  symbol  of  that  century, 
known  as  the  Apostles'  Creed.  And  the  variety  in  the  unity 
greatly  multiplies  the  cogency  of  the  historical  proof  that  is 
constituted  by  the  existence  of  "  the  apostle,"  so  distinctly 
definite  in  significance,  in  the  tradition  of  that  early  time. 
When  the  sun  is  out  of  view,  the  planets  bear  him  witness ; 
and  the  testimony  of  eleven  stars  is  a  million  times  more 
powerful  than  the  testimony  of  one.  In  order  to  make  a 
reasonable  beginning  of  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  gospel 
history  of  salvation,  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  Paul  with  his  Epistles  "  adamantine,"  into 
nebulous  matter  or  vapour ;  and  such  a  "  milky  way "  has 
not  yet  begun  to  be  formed.  The  fact  is,  that  their  strictly 
historical  place  and  office,  about  which  Christians  have  never 
had  really  any  doubt,  cannot  now  be  questioned  by  an 
unbeliever  without  forfeiture  of  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
scholar  who  has  real  knowledge  of  these  matters. 

It  is  convenient  to  take  the  three  names  of  Peter,  Paul, 
and  John  as  representing  the  whole  number  of  the  apostles. 
In  any  considerable  group,  there  is  always  a  nucleus  of  typical 
representative  persons ;  as  Peter,  James,  and  John  sustain 
that  part  in  the  original  twelve  companions  of  the  ministry 
of  Christ.  The  office  of  an  apostle,  though  very  great,  was 
simple, — witness-bearing  (Acts  i.  21,  22)  as  to  facts  in  that 
ministry,  attested  (2  Cor,  xii.  12)  by  miracle.  For  such 
witness-bearing,  we  do  not  know  that  there  was  call  for  any 
transcendent  originality,  or  puissant  individuality,  such  as 
leaves  a  separate  mark  in  history.  And  Peter,  Paul,  and 
John  were,  in  the  second-century  tradition,  the  individual 
apostles  held  distinctly  in  memory  ;  so  that  these  three  fall 
to  be  regarded  as  having  been,  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
primitive  Church,  a  fairly  adequate  representation  of  the  whole 
apostolic  order.  We  can  see  that  in  fact  they  represent  the 
three  connected  stages  of  apostolic  Christianity :   1.   Of  the 
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Jerusalem  Church  of  the  circumcision ;  2.  Of  the  extension 
of  God's  kingdom  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  3.  Of  consoli- 
dation around  the  imperial  throne  of  Christ.  And  it  is 
notable  how  very  completely  the  substance  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  and  even  of  the  New  Testament  Scripture 
history,  is  immediately  connected  with  these  three  persons. 
Paul  alone,  between  the  Acts  and  his  Epistles,  occupies  in  the 
New  Testament  history  an  amount  of  space  not  much  less 
than  is  filled  by  the  earthly  ministry  of  Christ.  Matthew's 
is  the  only  Gospel  that  can  be  reckoned  as  fairly  independent 
of  the  three.  And  in  the  apostolic  writings  there  is  nothing 
that  is  clearly  distinct  from  autliorship  of  the  three  but  the 
two  minor  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude. 

These  three,  again,  constitute  a  harmony  within  themselves. 
It  is  perhaps  not  a  fanciful  analogy  that  has  associated  their 
respective  names  with  the  three  Christian  graces : — Peter 
being  made  the  Apostle  of  Hope  ;  and  ("  adamantine  ")  Paul, 
of  Faith ;  and  John,  of  Love.  It  is  more  important  to  note 
the  fact,  tliat  as  faith,  hope,  and  charity  all  combine  in  the 
formation  of  one  completely  rounded  Christian  character,  so 
the  three  apostles  all  are  really  one  in  the  representation 
which  they  give  of  Christ.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  this. 
Accordingly,  the  unbelieving  critics  do  not  attempt  to  deny 
it.  On  the  contrary,  they  confess  it,  in  the  very  foundation 
of  their  assault  upon  the  historical  truth  of  Christianity.  The 
foundation  of  that  laborious  assault,  in  connection  with  which 
so  many  reputations  have  been  made  and  lost  during  the 
middle  period  of  the  present  century,  has  been  the  supposi- 
tion that  Paulinism  of  doctrine,  regarding  free  salvation  for 
all,  and  the  glory  of  Christ  as  Immanuel  Kedeemer,  had  in 
the  first  century  attained  to  a  complete  ascendency ;  such 
that  the  forgers  of  the  second  century,  in  their  concoction  of 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  had  to  make  them  all  con- 
formable to  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine.  In  point  of  fact, 
then,  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  arc  conformable  to  that 
type;  and  the  Peter  and  John  of  second-century  tradition 
were  of  that  type ;  that  is,  they  held  the  Pauline  gospel  of  a 
Christ  who  is  divinely  glorious,  and  a  salvation  that  is  free  to 
all,  to  be  received  simply  as  a  gift.  That  which  the  un- 
believers have  as  the  basis  of  their  whole  assault,  is  all  that 
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ive  want  at  the  present  stage.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact  that  the  second-century  "apostle"  was,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Christians  of  that  century,  a  harmony  of  the 
whole  apostolic  order,  represented  by  the  now  received  evan- 
gelical doctrine  of  the  glorious  person  and  saving  ofHce  of 
Jesus  as  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 

Upon  that  supposition,  the  natural  and  obvious  conclu- 
sion is  that  in  fact  the  three  apostles,  and  the  whole  choir 
of  their  order,  did  in  common  hold  that  faith  of  Christ.  That 
they  did  so,  has  been  the  opinion  of  Christendom  from  that 
day  to  this ;  for  there  never  has  been  a  Christendom  that 
would  not  subscribe  to  the  Apostles'  Creed.  And  that  they 
did  so,  is  of  course  what  is  to  be  concluded  from  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures — which,  according  to  the 
critics,  were  forged  for  the  very  purpose  of  teaching  that. 
But  the  critics  have  learned,  from  Hegel,  Epicurus,  or  other 
such  authorities,  that  the  second  -  century  Christians  only 
dreamed  that  the  apostles  had  originally  been  all  of  that  one 
mind ;  or  that  individuals  in  the  second  century  invented  the 
story  of  an  original  apostolic  harmony ;  and  that,  accordingly, 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures  were  written  by  inspiration  of 
that  invention  or  that  dream. 

In  support  of  this  wonderful  view  of  what  took  place,  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  historical  evidence.  It  is  contradicted  by 
all  the  really  historical  evidence  in  existence.  But  at  present 
we  are  looking  only  at  the  three  great  historical  personages, 
three  shining  pillars,  conspicuous  in  the  front  of  that  second 
century.  The  theory  of  a  second-century  forgery,  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  an  original  disagreement  among  the 
apostles,  proceeds  upon  the  view  that  the  second-century 
Christians  believed  that  in  the  first  century  the  apostles  had 
first  disagreed  in  their  doctrines,  but  had  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, upon  the  footing  of  the  original  apostles  abandoning 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  in  order  to  embrace  a  new  doctrine  of 
Paul.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  the  second-century  Christians 
did  not  believe  that.  On  the  contrary,  they  believed  that 
the  apostles  were  holy  men  of  God,  wlio  spoke  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  this  is  the  view  which  the 
second-century  Christians  took  of  the  character  and  teaching 
of  the  apostles,  is  a  mere  historical  matter  of  fact.     And  this 
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mere  historical  matter  of  fact,  that  the  second-century  Chris- 
tians regarded  the  apostles  as  teachers  from  God,  utterly  destroys 
tlie  supposition  that  they  invented  a  false  apostolic  history, 
and  forged  Scriptures  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their  fraud. 
But  may  they  not  have  innocently  dreamed  it  ?  Dreamed 
trhat  ?  That  the  apostles  were  originally  all  of  one  mind  ? 
Then  who  has  dreamed  that  the  apostles  had  first  held 
opposite  doctrines,  and  then  that  twelve  out  of  thirteen  of 
them  began  to  teach  a  doctrine  which  they  did  not  believe, 
and  abandoned  the  doctrine  they  had  from  God  ?  That  is 
not  an  innocent  dream.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  dream  it, 
even  for  an  individual  infidel  in  a  high  fever.  And  the 
innocent  dream  of  an  original  unity  of  apostolic  doctrine 
did  not  write  the  histories  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  and 
the  apostolic  Acts,  with  the  apostolic  letters,  of  Paul  and 
others.  Here  at  least  there  could  be  no  dreaming ;  but — if 
that  original  unity  was  not  a  fact — there  must  have  been 
deliberate,  infamous  falsification  of  history  and  sacred  litera- 
ture,— falsification  in  which  the  whole  Christian  Church  of 
that  age  must  have  participated.  But  here,  again,  the  theory 
is  a  pure  invention,  contradictory  of  all  we  know  about  the 
character  of  that  Church. 

Suppo3e,however,that  the  second-century  Christians  dreamed 
that  innocent  dream,  and  that  consequently  there  somehow 
came  into  existence  the  infamy  of  a  forged  New  Testament 
literature.  The  process  of  dissolving  the  apostles  into  nebidcc 
is  only  beginning  to  begin.  WJiat  really  were  the  apostles  in 
their  own  first  century  ?  Were  they  honest  men,  telling  truly 
what  they  had  learned  from  Christ  ?  If  they  were,  there  is 
no  need  of  supposing  such  hallucination  and  trickery  as  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  second  -  century  Christians.  For  the 
whole  matter  is  quite  well  explained,  simply  by  supposing 
that  the  second-century  Christians  really  did  receive  from  the 
first  century  those  writings  which  they  profess  to  have  in- 
herited as  apostolic  Scriptures,  But  then,  that  would  reduce 
historical  critics  to  the  necessity,  like  ordinary  persons,  of 
believing  the  testimony  of  history,  that  Christ  worked  miracles, 
and  rose  from  the  dead,  and  claimed  to  be  the  Saviour  Son  of 
God.  Accordingly  we  have  to  consider  the  view,  that  the 
apostles,  to  a  man,  were — deceivers. 
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According  to  Matthew  (xxiv.  24),  Peter  on  Olivet  heard 
Christ  predicting,  almost  with  His  dying  breath,  that  there 
were  to  come  false  prophets  and  false  Christs,  who  should 
deceive,  if  it  were  possible,  the  very  elect.  Paul  (2  Thess.  ii. 
9,  10),  in  almost  the  first  of  his  letters,  emitted  a  warning 
prophecy  of  a  "  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness,"  working  ruin 
to  them  that  perish,  the  work  of  a  wicked  one,  the  man  of  sin, 
the  son  of  perdition.  And  John,  in  the  awful  vision  of  his 
Apocalypse,  has  one  (xiii.  14,  15)  of  a  second  Beast,  who,  for 
his  purpose  of  brutish  and  destructive  tyranny  over  souls  of 
men,  should  deceive  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  We  are  now 
invited,  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  original  history  of 
Christianity,  to  believe  that  the  apostles  themselves  were  all 
deceivers.  And,  if  we  will  identify  them  further  with  these 
deceivers,  regarding  whom  the  solemn  warnings  were  emitted 
by  Christ  and  Paul  and  John,  we  have  this  further  mark, 
that  the  Beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  Paul's  man  of  sin,  and 
the  false  prophets  and  Christs  of  Christ  Jesus,  were  to  be 
workers  of  miracles  on  behalf  of  their  deception ;  while  it  is 
notorious  that  the  apostles  professed  to  work  miracles  in 
attestation  of  their  testimony : — the  "  signs  of  an  apostle  " 
were  "  signs,  and  mighty  works,  and  wonders." 

Deceiver  was  the  one  character  which,  upon  the  view  we 
are  invited  to  accept,  the  apostles  had  in  common.  They 
differed  in  their  original  doctrines,  but  they  settled  into 
agreement  of  deceiving.  The  first  of  the  deceivers  was  Paul. 
He  somehow  imagined  that  on  the  way  to  Damascus  he  saw 
the  risen  and  glorified  Christ,  and  from  Him  received  a  com- 
mission to  be  His  apostle  to  all  nations.  Whereupon  Paul, 
with  immense  enthusiasm  and  corresponding  success,  gave 
his  whole  life  to  contradicting  the  gospel  of  Christ,  in  the  two 
fundamental  articles  of  the  person  of  Christ  and  of  the  way 
of  salvation  in  His  name.  Paul  preached  a  Christ  who  is 
God-man,  and  a  salvation  that  is  free  for  Jew  and  Gentile, 
simply  from  the  grace  of  God  the  Eedeemer.  But  the  real 
original  gospel,  which  the  twelve  had  received  from  Christ 
Himself,  was,  that  He  is  only  a  human  Eeformer,  that  salva- 
tion is  to  be  on  condition  of  our  works  of  the  law,  and  that  it 
is  for  Gentiles  only  on  condition  of  their  becoming  Jews  by 
circumcision.     And  the  original    apostles,   excepting    Judas, 
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became  deceivers  by  abandoning  their  original  gospel  of  Christ 
and  accepting  that  contradiction  of  Paul.  He  and  they, 
having  agreed  upon  this  deceit,  established  in  the  world  a 
Paulinism,  under  the  name  of  Christianity,  which  was  funda- 
mentally and  essentially  different  from  the  Christianity  of 
Christ.  And  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  were,  somehow, 
concocted  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  of  that  fraud. 

The  true  destructive  criticism  of  that  theory  is,  simply, 
statement  of  it.  As  soon  as  it  is  understood,  it  will  be  dis- 
believed, wherever  there  are  honest  men  in  possession  of  their 
senses.  Already  it  is  going  the  way  of  all  such  flesh.  But 
yesterday,  the  reputation  of  it  filled  the  world.  Now,  except- 
ing among  unbelievers  half  a  generation  behind  the  time,  there 
is  hardly  one  so  poor  as  do  it  reverence.  But  it  is  well  to 
utilise  it  as  an  illustration ;  as  the  bodies  cf  malefactors  are 
employed  for  demonstrations  of  anatomy  in  public  schools  of 
science.  It  is  useless  to  ask  any  man  whether  Peter  and 
Paul  and  John  were  deceivers,  after  the  fashion  which  the 
theory  requires.  A  man  who  can  regard  them  as  vulgar  im- 
postors, conspiring  to  mislead  mankind  with  a  parcel  of  lies 
about  religion,  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  but  to  be  pitied. 
When  a  theory  has  once  reached  that  point,  it  is  destroyed. 

Coming  back  to  the  point  of  these  three  world-historical 
personages  representing  the  apostolic  order,  we  will  not  now 
anticipate  the  details  of  the  argument  upon  the  ground  of 
their  testimony,  which  will  fall  to  be  considered  under  the 
head  of  external  evidence,  of  the  apostolic  age.  We  resume 
consideration  of  the  significant  value  of  their  harmony,  as  being 
several  agreeing  in  one.  By  force  of  circumstances,  as  well  as 
of  genius  and  character,  and  in  the  destination  of  Providence, 
Paul  is  the  central  "  apostle  : "  the  one  who  is  meant  when  only 
one  is  meant.  He  is  a  wonderful  harmony  in  himself.  His 
apostolical  career  is  so  completely  in  keeping  with  the  singu- 
larly picturesque  variety  of  his  personal  character  and  experi- 
ence, that  the  whole  record  of  his  ministry,  even  his  most 
elaborate  theological  disquisition,  is  replete  with  an  ever  fresh 
living  interest  of  biography.  And  the  very  strange  event  which 
occasioned  his  conversion  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that 
would  account  for  that  career  and  that  personal  experience ; 
so  that  all  the  life  of  Paul  is  a  proof  of  the  historical  reality 
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of  the  miracle  of  the  Damascus  appearance.  But  his  truth- 
fuhiess  as  a  witness  is  engaged,  and  is  our  guarantee,  not  only 
with  reference  to  that  one  point,  but  with  reference  to  the 
whole  system  of  the  gospel  and  its  administration  by  him.  If 
Paul  was  an  honest  man,  he  received  the  gospel  in  a  revelation 
from  God  in  Christ.  And  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of 
Paul's  honesty,  the  case  is  closed ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  his  honesty.  Thus  Paul,  or  Paulinism,  though  standing 
alone,  would  be  really  complete  as  a  proof  of  this  revelation. 

But  Paul  cannot  be  studied  by  us  without  our  coming  into 
view  of  Peter,  as  representing  the  original  apostles.  For  the 
great  Pauline  movement  bears  everywhere  the  traces  of  that 
earlier  movement,  centring  in  Jerusalem,  of  which  Peter  was 
the  foremost  leader.  Although  that  part  of  the  New  Testament 
which  speaks  directly  of  his  work  should  be  destroyed,  the 
Pauline  Scriptures  would  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  imagine 
a  work,  substantially  of  the  character  which  we  find  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Acts,  done  either  through  Peter,  or  some 
other  person  or  persons.  The  attempts  to  discredit  that  part 
of  the  history  are  thus  futile  as  well  as  irrational.  Peter  is 
really  a  great  historical  character,  and  a  distinct  monumental 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

Here  we  recapitulate,  at  the  cost  of  repetition.  These  three 
men  are  known  to  us  as  real  historical  personages,  as  authen- 
tically as  Tiberius,  and  Nero,  and  Augustus  Csesar.  Their 
historical  place  and  testimony  would  suffice  for  our  inquiry 
independently  of  all  questions  about  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness of  New  Testament  Scripture.  But  we  have  in  our 
possession  the  actual  Scriptures  of  the  men  themselves.  About 
1  St  Peter  there  never  has  been  a  shadow  of  reasonable  doubt : 
the  shadow  of  unreasonable  doubt  that  has  been  raised  by 
atheistic  prepossession,  is  on  a  ground  which  really  corroborates 
the  evidence  of  genuineness,  —  namely,  that  this  Peter's 
doctrine  concides  with  Paul's.  There  never  has  been  a  shadow 
of  reasonable  doubt  as  to  1st  John  :  which  exhibits  the  same 
doctrine,  of  the  divine  glory  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  has 
given  occasion  to  the  shadows  of  unreasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  And  as  a  distinct  and 
independent  source  of  evidence  we  have  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 
The   four   of  these,  whose   genuineness  is   acknowledged   as 
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unquestionable  by  unbelievers,  contain  all  tlie  information 
required  by  us  at  present ;  namely,  as  to  the  belief  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  His  divine  glory  of  person 
and  office,  the  free  salvation  offered  to  all  men  by  His  grace 
through  faith  simply,  and  the  new  life  unto  God  which  is 
lived  by  that  faith.  These  Epistles  also  show  that  the  doctrine 
of  Paul  is  that  which  from  the  beginning  has  been  taught 
by  the  apostles  as  from  Christ.  As  we  read  them,  we  are  at 
home  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  with  "  the  apostles, 
elders,  and  brethren." 

As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Acts,  we  are  not  under 
pressure  of  necessity  to  inquire.  That  beautiful  and  noble 
history  of  a  supremely  great  movement  has  been  questioned 
on  internal  grounds,  which  we  will  find  occasion  to  consider : 
a  primary  motive  to  the  destructive  criticism  having  again 
been  an  atheistic  prepossession,  which  made  it  desirable  to 
destroy  the  credit  of  that  history,  as  a  monumental  evidence 
of  the  fact,  that  there  never  was  any  reality  of  doctrinal 
disagreement  between  Paul  and  the  original  apostles.  A  very 
different  result  has  come  out  of  the  searching  examination  of 
the  inward  relation  of  the  Acts  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  in 
Paley's  Horcc  Pauline.  The  result  has  been,  disclosure  of  a 
multitude  of  "  undesigned  coincidences  "  of  the  history  with 
the  letters,  such  as  to  constitute  a  real  demonstration  of  the 
authenticity  and  thorough  trustworthiness  of  both.  That 
places  us  in  clear  view  of  the  whole  of  our  second  period  of 
thirty-three  years,  that  of  the  planting  of  the  Church  in  the 
world,  the  central  period  of  primeval  Christianity.  But  at  the 
present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  we 
really  are  independent  of  that.  We  do  not  need  at  this  stage, 
nor,  in  truth,  at  any  stage,  to  debate  about  the  authenticity 
of  the  Acts.  The  book  is  of  the  very  highest  value.  But 
though  it  had  not  existed,  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
state  of  Christianity  in  that  period,  sufficing  for  our  purpose, 
can  be  obtained  from  those  four  unquestioned  and  unquestion- 
able Epistles  of  Paul. 

John  must  have  always  stood  alone,  even  in  the  life  time  of 
other  apostles,  and  in  the  earlier  period  of  discipleship :  "  his 
spirit  was  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart."  The  authorship  of  the 
Apocalypse    and    the    fourth    Gospel    can    be   considered   to 
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greater  advantage  in  other  connections.  At  present  perhaps 
it  may  be  suitable  to  regard  him  as  representing  what  is  con- 
fessed by  mankind  in  the  expression  "  the  holy  apostles." 
The  impression,  of  pure  and  lofty  moral  character,  which 
the  apostolic  order  has  made  upon  mankind,  is  ineffaceably 
distinct.  Their  purity  and  truthfulness  have  never  been 
seriously  doubted  by  rational  creatures  who  have  known 
anything  about  them.  Their  miracles  are  a  seal  of  God  upon 
their  testimony.  But  there  is  a  seal  of  God  upon  their 
foreheads.  The  last  survivor  of  them  is  only  their  foreman 
when  he  says,  "  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare 
we  unto  you."  And  he  and  they  will  be  believed  so  long  as 
there  is  in  the  world  a  capacity  of  appreciation  of  simple 
purity  and  truth. 


BOOK    II. 


THE   EXTEENAL   EVIDENCE. 
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PRELUSION: 

the  condition  of  mind  for  judgment  in  this  case 
(agnosticism). 

A  SCOTTISH  judqe,  the  late  Lord  Gifibrd,  was  asked  whether 
■^^  those  "  interlocutors,"  reasoned  judicial  utterances 
which  in  complicated  cases  of  fact  and  law  appear  to  us  the 
quintessence  of  brain-power  at  high  pressure,  do  not  cost  the 
author  of  them  a  killing  strain  of  night  labour  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  them.  He  answered,  No :  his  own  deliverances  were 
frequently  written  before  he  left  the  precincts  of  the  court ; 
after  witnesses  are  examined,  and  able  counsel  have  spoken  on 
both  sides,  the  matter  is  found  to  have  taken  shape  in  the 
judge's  mind,  so  that  the  deliverance  flows  from  his  pen 
without  consciousness  of  effort. 

The  judicial  faculty  no  doubt  is  strengthened  by  much 
exercise  and  comprehensive  knowledge,  and  a  disciplined 
strength  of  intellect  which  is  not  given  to  all.  But  what 
makes  the  judicial  faculty,  as  distinguished  from  the  forensic, 
is  what  the  judge  has  in  common,  not  with  the  learned 
counsel,  but  with  the  juryman.  It  may  exist  in  high  degree 
where  there  is  neither  special  training  nor  uncommon  ability 
or  attainments.  It  is  what  is  called  "  sense," — plain  straight- 
forward vision  of  the  thing  as  it  really  is  in  fact.  It  ranges 
in  degree  from  the  instinct  of  a  bee  to  the  intuition  of  an  arch- 
angel ;  and  in  the  lowest  degree  it  may  be  perfect  of  its  kind. 
Lord  Cockburn,  looking  round  Bonaly  with  the  man  in 
charge,  and  observing  that  in  the  stormy  weather  the  sheep 
kept  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  hill,  said,  that  if  he  were 
a  sheep  he  would  keep  on  the  sheltered  side.  "  If  your 
lordship,"  said  Saunders,  "  war  a  sheep,  you  would  have 
mair  sense." 

Sheep  are  good  judges  of  pasture,  too,  and  know  the 
shepherd's  voice  ;  and  babes  are  discerners  of  milk,  where  wise 
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and  prudent  men  have  been  known  to  make  mistakes.  The 
judicial  faculty  in  our  present  question  is  not  far  from  him 
who  really  wishes  to  know  what  is  right  and  to  do  it.  Only, 
the  true  judge  comes  to  a  decision.  The  man  who  comes  to  no 
decision,  but  halts  between  two  opinions,  may  be  forensically 
dexterous  and  eloquent ;  but  he  is  not  a  judge,  with  the 
judicial  faculty  of  "sense"  in  lively  exercise. 

The  value,  as  well  as  the  need,  of  that  "  sense,"  appears 
even  in  connection  with  our  external  perception  of  common 
things.  The  vague  Agnosticism,  relatively  to  the  highest 
matters,  which  under  that  name  now  fills  the  air,  is  not  a  new 
thing.  It  is  a  sceptical  condition  of  mind,  anciently  called 
Pyrrhonism,  which  has  place  in  a  mind  that  has  begun  to 
reflect  upon  things,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  that  there  are 
questions  about  them,  but  has  not  been  able  to  see  a  way  to 
an  answer,  and  has  despaired  of  an  answer.  So  the  melan- 
choly poet  in  the  Rejected  Addresses,  who  was  given  to 
stealthy  admiration  of  "  the  scholar's  melancholy "  in  the 
looking-glass,  saw,  not  without  a  sense  of  glowing  grandeur 
in  himself,  that  "  nought  is  everything,  and  everything  is 
nought." 

This  Pyrrhonism  of  professed  incapacity  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  is  ordinarily  found  in  association  Math  a  want  of 
real  earnestness,  of  serious  wishfulness  and  endeavour  to  come 
to  a  practical  conclusion,  especially  about  the  highest  things ; 
while,  perhaps,  there  is  a  dim  presentiment  that  a  practical 
conclusion  would  carry  with  it  a  distinctly  manifested  call  to 
self-denial  and  self-sacrifice,  giving  up  all  things  for  the  sake 
of  one  which  is  the  highest,  and  alone  is  good.  And 
there  may  be,  along  with  the  absence  of  that  desire  for 
moral  truth,  which  Christ  spoke  of  as  "  a  willingness "  or 
"wishfulness  to  serve  God"  (John  vii.  17),  a  certain  self- 
admiration  and  self-pity,  with  an  impression  that  this  desola- 
tion of  the  sceptic  is  a  very  fine  thing,  which  marks  him  as  a 
decidedly  superior  person.  The  original  type  of  it,  as  a  vain- 
glorious sentimental  unbelieving  Pharisaism,  in  our  new  time, 
was  Eousseau,  whose  head  was  among  the  stars,  "  at  his  own 
wonders  wondering,"  and  who  was  held  in  admiration  as  one, 
sublime  in  lonely  sorrow,  whose  "  spirit  was  a  star,  and  dwelt 
apart ; "  but  whose  heart  was  of  tlie   temper  of  that    other 
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sentimental  genius  who  "  wept  over  a  dead  ass,  and  neglected 
a  living  mother."  In  Germany  it  ran  into  the  extreme  of 
"  the  sorrows  of  Werther  ;  "  and  the  Wertherism  ran  into  such 
excesses  of  lunatic  hobbledehoyism,  or  diseased  self-conscious 
juvenility  running  amuck,  that  it  had  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
police. 

The  "  sense,"  or  gift  of  vision,  which  is  a  power  of  decision, 

or  faculty  of  conclusion,  in  matters  of  real  importance,  may 

thus  at  bottom  be  a  moral  character,  of  the  true  heart  finding 

truth,  as   "  unto  the  upright  there  ariseth   the  light  in  the 

darkness."     And  the  infirmity  of  intellectual  indecision  may 

correspondingly    be    traceable   to   a    root    of    worldliuess    or 

selfishness  which,  excepting  in  such  fruit,  does  not    appear 

— roots  do  not  show  themselves  as  a  "  root  of   bitterness," 

springing  up  to  defile.     To  fasten  such  an  imputation  in  par- 

■ticular  cases  might  be  a  breach  of  charity,  as  when  in  the  case 

of  one  born  blind  it  was  asked,  "  Who  hath  sinned,  this  man 

or  his  parents  ? "     But   in  the  present  case  the  blindness  is 

rampantly  aggressive.     Agnosticism  is  prescribing  itself  as  the 

right  normal  condition   for  all.      At  least  by   implication,  it 

forbids  the  hope  of  knowing  truth,  and  questions  the  legitimacy, 

if  not  the  honesty,  even  of  professing  to  know  truth.     And 

this  may  impose  on  some  who  now  believe,  as  it  has  imposed 

on    many  who  do    not    believe,   to   very  grievous  ill   effect, 

relatively  to  that  highest  interest  which  was  in  view  of  Him 

who  promised,  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 

make  you   free."      It  therefore  seems   only  right,  on  behalf  of 

that  great  catholic  human  interest,  distinctly  to  protest  against 

the  assumption  that  ignorance  is  freedom,  that  blindness  is  not 

infirmity,  that   the    true   office    of  human  reason  is  to   come 

to  no  conclusion ;  as  if  it   had  been  a  blessed  promise,  "  Ye 

shall  not    know   the    truth,    and   ignorance   shall    make    you 

free." 

It  is  strictly  necessary,  on  behalf  of  the  public  right  of 
reason  to  be  honoured  among  mankind,  to  maintain  unflinch- 
ingly, that  indecision  is  infirmity,  a  weakness  that  is  a 
symptom  of  disease  of  the  mind ;  as  resolute  clear  decision  is 
the  natural  outcome  of  a  vigorous  health  of  judgment. 

The  simple  "  sense "  of  a  mind  that  is  truly  sane  has  a 
right  of  self-vindication,  founded  in  its  real  perception  of  the 
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truth :  as  moonshine  has  to  give  way  to  the  sovereign  right 
of  sunshine.  It  was  not  difficult  for  David  Hume,  wlio 
published  sceptical  reasonings  against  Christianity  for  the 
amusement  of  the  learned  world,  while  privately  professing 
not  to  be  personally  an  unbeliever,  to  indulge  the  same 
humour,  at  the  cost  of  the  happiness  of  mankind,  by  reasoning 
on  behalf  of  universal  scepticism,  doubting  everything,  dis- 
puting the  competency  of  all  that  man  calls  knowledge, 
denying  the  trustworthiness  of  even  the  evidence  of  our 
bodily  senses.  Hume  himself,  when  writing  history,  or 
otherwise  in  earnest,  might  speak  of  that  as  "  a  philosophical 
delirium."  But  he  did  not  mention  this  in  his  Essay  on 
Miracles.  And  many  of  those  who  are  influenced  by  the 
reasonings — for  the  amusement  of  the  learned — of  the  essay 
to  the  conclusion  that  human  testimony  is  incompetent  for 
proof  of  Lazarus  being  risen  from  the  dead,  may  not  have  it 
present  to  their  mind,  that  the  same  sceptic  has  an  argument 
on  behalf  of  the  conclusion  that  the  testimony  of  the  bodily 
senses  of  Mary  and  Martha  was  not  trustworthy  when  they 
saw  and  heard  their  brother  in  his  previous  life.  Eeid,  in 
Scotland,  reasoned  out  the  matter  as  against  this  scepticism 
on  behalf  of  "  common  sense."  Kant,  in  Germany,  took  the 
same  side  in  intention,  and  in  effect  more  profoundly,  though 
— as  Jacobi,  "  the  German  Plato,"  showed  —  less  wisely. 
But  a  vague  indecision  can  always  find  a  theoretical  justifica- 
tion for  itself ;  and  the  justification  may  be  welcome  to  those 
who  really  do  not  love  daylight  of  truth,  but  instinctively 
prefer  the  moonshine  to  the  sunshine. 

Thus,  as  to  the  competency  of  human  testimony.  It  is 
easy  to  make  out  a  case  in  justification  of  scepticism  on  that 
ground ;  since,  to  a  proverb,  hearing  is  not  evidence,  and 
common  rumour  is  a  common  liar.  And  yet  plain  healthful 
sense  can  find  a  solid  way  of  truth  in  testimony.  Almost  all 
the  knowledge  on  which  we  proceed  in  reality  of  life,  with 
full  unquestioning  confidence,  is  by  us  derived  from  hearsay, 
or  testimony  of  other  men.  Hume  has  his  knowledge  of  the 
past  only  from  historians.  He  knows  the  distant  only  from 
report  of  travellers.  And  for  the  most  completely  unques- 
tioned facts  of  physical  science,  the  great  mass  even  of 
philosophers  are  dependent  on  the  specialists,  who  relatively 
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to  those  facts  have  made  the  observations  and  experiments, 
interrofrating  nature,  on  behalf  of  mankind. 

The  fact  is,  that  honest  men  know  honest  men,  and  believe 
them,  taking  their  testimony  as  equivalent  to  direct  personal 
observation  of  the  fact.  And  if  the  secular  historian,  travel- 
ler, expert  witness,  is  trusted,  relatively  to  matters  of  fact 
which  they  were  qualified  to  observe  and  to  report  upon, 
while  Peter,  James,  and  John  are  not  trusted  when  they  tell 
us  what  they  have  seen  and  heard,  the  Agnosticism,  which 
thus  is  partial,  must  have  in  the  root  -  cause  of  it  some 
specialty  of  connection  with  the  religion  of  Peter,  James,  and 
John.  If  that  be  so,  then  let  the  specialty  of  the  religion, 
on  account  of  which  honest  men  are  not  to  be  believed  when 
they  state  plain  facts,  be  pointed  out.  The  belief,  for  example, 
that  God  was  in  Christ, — does  that  make  a  man  blind,  so 
that  he  cannot  see  Christ,  if  Christ  be  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  show  Himself  alive  after  His  passion  through  forty  days 
by  many  infallible  proofs  ?  The  belief  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world, — does 
that  disqualify  Galilean  fishermen  to  use  their  bodily  senses, 
so  as  to  make  them  unable  to  distinguish  things  that  differ, 
and  to  know  whether  the  water  of  Cana  was  turned  into  wine, 
or  whether  Jesus  died  upon  the  Cross  ?  If  this  be  contended, 
then  the  contention  at  bottom  is,  that  the  bodily  senses  are 
partisans,  so  that  the  eye,  which  clearly  sees  in  other  cases,  is 
blind  in  this. 

Perhaps  it  will  serve  a  purpose  here  to  do  a  little  scepti- 
cism ourselves,  relatively  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  bodily 
senses  in  external  perception.  (See  pp.  328-330.)  A 
very  large  part  of  our  exercise  of  judgment — whatever  the 
subject  on  which  we  form  an  opinion — is  without  a  distinct 
consciousness  of  the  processes  involved  in  it.  Thus  we  read 
without  spelling,  and  the  pianist  is  not  conscious  of  the 
distinct  throbs  of  multitudinous  nimbleness  of  fingers. 
Berkeley's  bewilderment  was  occasioned  by  a  fact  which  is 
continually  in  the  history  of  our  mental  action  without  our 
being  aware  of  it ;  namely,  that  in  external  perception  what 
appears  to  us  immediately  intuitive  cognition,  say,  of  the 
distance  and  magnitude  of  a  tree,  really  is  the  result  of  a 
complicated    process   of  judgment, — a  process  of  which  the 

0 
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subtle  celerity  baffled  and  bamboozled  the  keen  intelligence, 
not  only  of  a  wordling  like  Hume,  but  of  that  bishop  to  whom 
poetry  ascribed  "  every  virtue  under  heaven."  That  vision, 
which  appears  to  us  an  inborn  immediateness  of  knowledge, 
really  was  learned  by  us  in  our  infancy  through  an  elab- 
orate educational  process  —  now  forgotten,  though  more 
fundamentally  vital  in  importance — for  keeping  us  from 
stumbling  into  pits  like  philosophers — than  all  our  prize 
learning  of  schools  and  universities.  And  now,  in  every  act 
of  perception  there  has  to  be  somehow  in  effect  that  process 
which,  under  discipline  of  Dame  Nature,  we  learned  in  that 
prehistoric  infant  school  (cp.  1  Pet.  ii.  1,  2),  but  of  which 
we  are  no  more  aware  than  the  harper  is  aware  of  his 
manipulation  of  the  strings.  And  who  will  assure  us,  that 
into  that  primajval  education  there  did  not  enter  some  fatal 
flaw,  now  vitiating  all  our  judgments  of  external  perception, — 
not  only  our  vision  of  Lazarus  raised  from  the  dead,  but  our 
vision  of  him  before  he  died,  when  he  went  up  and  down  the 
Bethany  street  like  his  neighbours  !  Nothing  in  the  world 
but  "  sense."  Let  Eeid,  and  Kant,  and  Plato  give  us  all  the 
help — or  hindrance — that  they  may,  the  determining  tiling, 
on  which  depends  our  legitimate  assurance  of  the  validity  of 
our  knowledge  of  what  we  see  and  hear  and  handle,  is  simply 
"  sense." 

So  in  relation  to  religion.  Every  opinion  of  ours,  every 
passing  shade  of  thought  or  feeling,  may  be  the  result  of  a 
process  which  has  been  through  all  our  life ;  as  the  stream,  in 
its  latest  throb  of  transition  into  the  sea,  is  under  an  impul- 
sion extending  from,  its  ultimate  fountain  in  the  solitary  hills. 
Those  obiter  dicta  of  the  mind,  ostensibly  superficial  as  the 
swallows  which  "  dip  their  wings  and  fly  away,"  or  as  the 
passing  shadows  on  a  statue,  may  be  occasional  manifestations 
of  what  is  really  deepest  in  our  life : — such  as  carnality  of 
orthodox  theologising  in  a  Nicodemus  patronising  Christ,  or 
carnality  of  religion  in  the  Jews  rejecting  the  Messiah.  The 
questions  of  religion  are  in  the  air.  The  agitations  reach  our 
mind.  And  we  are  exercised  about  the  great  matter  more  or 
less  consciously — perhaps  less,  rather  than  more.  We  are 
labouring  or  drifting  toward  an  opinion  ;  holding  some 
opinion  with  a  tension   of  mind  like  the  highly  complicated 
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process  of  standing  still.  And  by  that  process  we  are  being 
made,  or  unmade,  for  all  our  duration.  So  the  controversies 
of  the  time  are  not  only  reflected,  but  enacted,  in  every  soul. 
And  in  our  condition  of  imperfect  knowledge  of  clouded 
light,  where  only  one  M'ay  can  be  right  and  the  thousand 
ways  we  hear  of  may  all  be  wrong,  the  judicial  faculty,  the 
"  sense,"  that  instinct  for  reality  or  truth  which  is  the  one 
only  condition  of  our  judging  rightly,  is  thus  to  be  most 
highly  prized,  as  life  is  dear. 

But  it  has  to  be  in  exercise  ;  for  "  he  that  seeketh  findeth." 
And  it  has  to  be  exercised  with  an  open  soul  of  candour,  or 
"  fairness,"  which  admits  the  liglit :  looking  the  matter 
straight  in  the  face  in  order  to  see  it  as  it  is.  He  who  looks 
only  on  one  side,  in  order  to  sliow  the  matter  as  it  ought 
to  be,  may  be  seeking  to  save  his  neighbour's  soul  ;  but 
he  is  on  the  way  to  lose  his  own.  For  he  is  forming  in 
his  mind  a  forensic  habit,  which  is  fatal  to  the  judicial 
faculty. 

Now,  ungodliness  is  a  practical  judgment,  that  there  is  no 
God.  But  what  is  expressed  in  this  judgment  is,  not  that 
reason  which  is  of  the  constitution  of  man's  nature,  but  an 
irreligious  condition  of  that  nature.  Keligion  has  been  defined 
as  feeling  of  dependence.  "Where  the  feeling  is  not,  there 
cannot  be  practical  knowledge  of  God ;  as  there  can  be  no 
external  perception  where  there  is  not,  in  lively  exercise,  the 
optic  nerve  of  vision.  Hence,  if  a  man  have  not  that  feeling 
of  independence  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  religion,  he  is 
necessarily  agnostic  relatively  to  Deity ;  as  a  man  is  colour 
blind  in  whom  the  optic  nerve  is  torpid  or  dead.  And  if  he 
cannot  know  God,  of  course  he  cannot  know  whether  God 
was  in  Christ.  Here,  then,  comes  in  a  further  condition  of 
the  knowledge.  Suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the 
purpose  of  Incarnation  was  redemption.  Then,  as  Tholuck 
reasons,  in  order  to  qualification  for  judging,  there  has  to  be 
a  sense  of  sin,  a  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption.  What, 
then,  if  there  be  wanting  even  that  elementary  knowledge  of 
ourselves  which  always  carries  in  its  bosom  a  sense  of  sin. 
How  can  the  seeker  come  to  know  whether  God  was  in 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself,  not  imputing  their 
trespasses  unto  them  ?     "  Show  me  thy  man,"  said  Theophilus 
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of  Antioch,  "  and  I  will  show  thee  my  God."  In  Heb.  ii. 
10  it  is  said  that  the  redemption  of  lost  men  through  the 
expiatory  suffering  of  Immanuel  was  tlie  distinctively  Godlike 
work -of  the  All-worker.  (On  this,  pp.  422-424.)  Butler, 
in  his  Analogy,  will  show  that  the  Bible  religion  is,  even  in 
its  difficulties,  in  keeping  with  what  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  system  of  things  regarding  the  Euler  of  the  universe  and 
the  Creator  of  man.  And  the  primitive  Apologists  will  refute 
the  heathen  religions,  by  showing  that  these  are  not  in  keeping 
with  that  which  may  be  known  or  divined  as  to  Deity,  from 
the  system  of  nature,  the  rational  constitution  of  man,  and 
the  moral  judgments  and  conscience  of  mankind.  But  still, 
the  "  it  became  Him  for  whom  are  all  things  and  by  whom 
are  all  things," — it  was  Godlike,  the  distinctively  Godlike 
work  of  God — this  criticism  of  Hehrevjs  appeals  to  a  sense 
of  the  Godlike  in  us.  If  the  sense  be  not  in  us,  the  appeal 
must  needs  be  in  vain ;  as  Christ  said,  "  How  can  ye  believe, 
who  seek  honour  one  of  another  ?  " 

Mankind  as  a  race  are  not  Agnostic  relatively  even  to 
religion.  To  a  large  extent  there  is  among  men  that  feeling 
of  dependence  which  qualifies  to  know  God.  And  among 
them  there  are  many  in  whom  there  is,  besides,  either  a 
distinct  sense  of  sin,  or  more  vaguely,  a  feeling,  which  we 
describe  as  a  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption, — that  to  which 
Christ  addresses  Himself  in  the  grand  invitation,  "  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest."  Natives  of  India  are  found,  through  widespread 
influence  of  a  non-ethical  philosophy,  without  any  real  sense 
of  sin.  They  listen  to  the  gospel  story  with  a  certain 
interest,  as  a  "  representation,"  which  they  call  moya,  and 
which  is  by  them  regarded  as  not  having  in  it  any  reality  (or 
unreality),  but  simply  passing  before  their  mind's  view  like  a 
reverie  or  day-dream.  But  from  among  these  Agnostics,  this 
and  that  one  are  found  detaching  themselves,  and  giving 
themselves  over  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  At  first  they  have  no 
clear  knowledge  of  sin,  any  more  than  if  the  conscience  had 
not  been  in  their  mental  constitution.  That  knowledge 
comes  later,  as  if  they  had  to  travel  back  from  Calvary  to 
Sinai  (as  indeed  all  men  have,  in  a  sense,  for  by  grace  comes 
the  knowledge  of  the  law,  Ex.  xx.  2).       What  first  attracted 
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them  to  Christ  was  an  aspect  in  Him  of  bringing  what  they 
felt  a  need  of  "  rest  unto  their  souls."  They  must,  however, 
have  in  some  way,  though  dimly,  divined  that  this  in  Him 
was  Godlike.  Unless  there  is  some  rudimentary  prepara- 
tion for  that  perception,  it  seems  vain  to  toil  at  the  search 
regarding  Christ.  Even  a  creative  word  has  to  be  appre- 
hended as  divine  when  the  creative  work  is  new  creation  of 
a  soul.  So  as  to  evidence.  Evidence  is  a  means  of  slwwing 
that  a  thing  is  (e-videri).  But  the  evidence  may  be  so  much 
of  the  same  character  as  the  thing,  that  one,  who  is  incapable 
of  forming  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  thing,  shall  on 
the  same  account  be  incapable  of  any  just  appreciation  of  the 
significance  of  the  evidence.  Thus  as  to  miracles.  Suppose 
that  Hume  thinks  of  miracles  as  mere  eccentricities  of  God, 
like  the  freak  of  an  irrational  creature,  then  he  may  naturally 
think  within  himself  that  no  testimony  will  ever  make  him 
believe  in  such  a  thing  as  that..  And  while  formally  he  is 
reasoning,  that  no  testimony  can  establish  anij  miracle,  he 
may  really  (though  not  distinctly  aware  of  this)  be  inspired 
simply  by  the  conviction  that  the  First  Cause  of  the 
universe  cannot  do  anything  immoral  or  absurd.  But  the 
miracle  may  really  be  in  its  character  a  gracious  work  of 
healing  mercy,  in  a  manner,  or  of  an  aspect,  that  is  Godlike 
(John  ii.  1 1  ;  cp.  i.  14).  The  man  who  sees  that  is  not  likely  to 
be  much  moved  by  Hume's  argument,  to  the  effect  that  Peter, 
James,  and  John  cannot  be  believed  if  they  say  that  they 
saw  Lazarus  alive  to-day  ;  any  more  than  he  would  be  in- 
fiuenced  by  Hume's  other  argumeut,  to  the  effect  that  Mary 
and  Martha  cannot  be  believed  if  they  say  that  they  saw 
Lazarus  alive  six  days  ago. 

Then  the  question  about  the  style  or  character  of  tlie 
miracle  may  depend  upon  its  connection  with  the  "  work  "  of 
this  person  as  a  whole.  Eestoring  a  lame  man,  for  instance, 
to  the  use  of  his  limbs,  may,  to  one  who  does  not  know  what 
is  the  whole  "  work  of  Christ,  have  a  look  of  interfering  with 
the  medical  profession,  by  i;nfair  competition  of  some  un- 
commonly great  natural  gift  of  healing.  But  if  the  whole 
"  work "  be  the  distinctively  Godlike  work  of  redemption 
through  Immanuel's  obedience  unto  death,  so  that  "  with  His 
stripes   we  are  healed,"  this  or   that    particular    "  work "    of 
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healing  comes  to  have  a  wholly  changed  aspect,  to  be  trans- 
figured into  a  "manifestation"  (John  ii.  11)  of  the  glory  of 
Jesus  as  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth.  But  always  there  has  to  be  in  us — the  requisite 
"  sense  " — some  capability  of  perceiving  what  is  Godlike  in 
manifestation ;  for  if  "  the  light  shine  in  darkness,  the  dark- 
ness comprehendeth  it  not." 

To  say  that  God  cannot  be  known  by  us,  is  to  say  that 
mankind  as  a  whole  have  been  mistaken  about  that  matter. 
Mankind  as  a  whole  have  been  of  opinion  that  He  can  be 
known  by  us.  And  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  known  by  us 
that  God  was  in  Christ,  is  to  say  that  Christendom  is  mis- 
taken as  to  this  matter ;  inasmuch  as  Christians  of  all  ages 
and  lands  have  been  of  opinion  that  it  can  be  known  that 
God  was  in  Christ.  But  the  Agnostic,  who  certainly  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  ought  not  to  be  blamed  simply  for 
thinking  that  the  rest  of  mankind  may  have  been  mistaken. 
It  suffices  to  request  him,  besides,  to  consider — as  Cromwell 
entreated  the  Presbyterian  ministers  to  consider — that  he  may 
be  mistaken.  That  is  the  least  that  can  be  requested  of  one 
who  thinks  it  certain  that  the  rest  of  mankind  are  mistaken. 
If  the  rest  are  mistaken,  then  surely  he  can  be,  for  he  does 
not  claim  to  be  an  infallible  Christ.  And  if  it  is  possible,  or 
conceivable,  in  his  own  estimation  that  he  should  be  mis- 
taken, he  ought  now  with  us  to  inquire  as  to  the  evidence. 

It  might  be  maintained  that  in  fact  he  certainly  is 
mistaken.  To  affirm  that  nothing  can  be  known,  is  to  be 
certainly  mistaken ;  because  if  it  be  known  that  nothing  can 
be  known,  then  something  is  known  ;  that  is,  it  is  known 
that  nothing  can  be  known.  We  will  not  say  that 
Agnosticism  is  presumptuous  in  contradicting  the  rest  of 
mankind.  We  will  say  that  it  contradicts  itself.  So  as  to 
knowledge  of  God.  The  Agnostic  knows  about  God,  that 
nothing  can  be  known  about  Him.  That  is,  he  knows  some- 
thing about  one  about  whom  no  one  can  know  anything. 
How  often  has  this  ancient  criticism  of  scepticism,  on  the 
score  of  its  incoherent  dogmatism,  to  be  repeated  ?  Probably 
in  every  generation,  until  all  humanity  have  something  of  the 
logos  sporadtkos  called  "  sense."  In  the  meantime,  we  do  not 
reproach  Agnosticism  for  contradicting  the  rest  of  mankind 
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who  think  about  religious  matters.  We  only,  since  it  con- 
tradicts itself  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of"  knowing 
about  God,  hope  that  the  Agnostic  shall  perceive  the  fact  of 
his  being  mistaken  as  to  this  matter.  And  if  it  be  possible 
that  man  should  know  something  about  God,  we  are  in  a 
position  of  competency  to  receive  evidence  on  the  question, 
whether  God  was  in  Christ.  We  can,  indeed,  receive  the 
evidence  in  any  case. 

The  man  who  says  that  it  is  not  possible  to  know  anything 
about  God,  contradicts  Christ  and  the  apostles  and  the 
prophets;  for  they  all  profess  to  know  something  about 
God,  and  to  be  able  to  communicate  that  knowledge  to  us,  so 
as  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.  And  that  man  also  con- 
tradicts Christ  and  the  apostles  and  the  prophets  who  says 
that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the  doctrines  of  a  religion  by 
miracle  ;  for  they  all  profess  to  prove  the  Bible  doctrine, 
what  the  Bible  says  about  God,  by  miracle,  either  of  work  or 
of  word.  Are  we  under  necessity  to  contradict  them  ?  Have 
we  ascertained  infallibly  that  they  do  not  prove  their  doctrine 
by  miracle  ?  Have  we  attained  to  an  infallible  certainty,  that 
they  have  not  so  spoken  and  acted  as  to  bind  us  to  believe, 
and  make  unbelief  a  sin  ?  The  position  of  Agnosticism,  as 
patronising  non-belief,  in  contradiction  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles  and  the  prophets,  is  not  without  boldness.  But  the 
question  is  as  to  truth. 

The  internal  evidence  is  in  its  nature  unassailable  by 
secular  criticism  ;  as  the  New  Jerusalem  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  artillery  of  earth.  The  man  who  lives  in  the  open  air 
does  not  mind  about  Hume  or  Berkeley.  He  who  says, 
"  Once  I  was  blind,  now  I  see,"  cannot  be  answered.  But  he 
may  be  mistaken.  And  we  now  will  consider  only  the 
external  evidence  which  can  be  produced  in  open  court  of 
the  world's  judgment,  and  be  tested  there. 

In  Eph.  ii.  20,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  is  "  the  chief  corner- 
stone." The  Gospel  history  of  His  earthly  ministry  is  the 
citadel  of  Apologetic  defence.  But  there  may  be  defence 
apart  from  the  citadel  —  by  means  of  the  city  walls.  The 
apostles  are   the    twelve   foundations    of    the    walls  of  New 
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Jerusalem.  A  distinct  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
is  alleged  on  the  ground  of  what  is  found  in  the  Apologetic 
Age  : — a  Christendom  which  is  proof  of  the  divine  mission 
and  person  and  work  of  Christ.  Finally,  though  the  city 
wall  should  be  demolished,  the  city  may  Ly  situation  be 
strongly  defensible,  a  natural  fortress.  The  evidence  of  the 
truth  and  divinity  of  Christianity  from  the  Old  Testament 
has  a  distinct  interest  as  well  as  a  distinct  value. 

If  divinity  appear  in  any  part  of  the  system,  it  belongs  to 
the  whole.  If  God  spoke  to  Abraham,  He  is  speaking  to  us 
through  the  apostles.  If  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  Enoch 
is  in  heaven  as  well  as  Elias.  The  cumulative  effect  of 
evidence  arising  from  so  many  distinct  though  connected 
sources,  may  in  our  case  so  counterbalance  the  weakening 
effect  of  distance.  Distance  does  not  make  the  object  of 
knowledge  less  real ;  a  man  is  as  real  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  as  at  the  distance  of  a  yard.  But  the  distance  affects 
the  impression  made  on  our  mind.  The  "  fallacy  of  distance," 
in  occasioning  a  feeling  of  unreality,  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  advantage  of  our  position,  in  being  able  to  see  the 
convergence  of  so  many  lights  of  the  Gospel  History,  the 
Apostolic  Age,  and  the  Old  Testament  system  of  Mosaism 
and  Prophecy.  But  the  light,  in  order  to  its  due  effect,  has 
to  be  fairly  received  into  the  mind. 


CHAPTEE    I. 

THE  CHIEF  CORNER-STONE. 

rpiiE  two  Christian  festivals  represent  the  Redeemer's 
-L  career  under  the  two  aspects  of  it  which  (1  Cor. 
XV.  1-8)  were  put  in  evidence  by  Paul  before  the  heathens 
at  Corinth,  a.d.  54.  The  resurrection  of  Christ,  represented 
by  the  Lord's  day,  is  reserved  by  us  for  consideration  in  the 
following  chapter  (2nd),  in  connection  with  the  history  and 
memorials  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  In  the  present  chapter 
we  shall  consider,  from  our  Apologetic  point  of  view,  the 
ministry  of  Christ  in  His  humiliation  unto  death,  commemo- 
rated in  the  sacramental  feast  of  the  Supper.  We  will 
accept  the  Gospel  histories  as  correctly  representing  the  career 
thus  indicated  in  the  substance  of  it ;  and  will  not  occupy 
ourselves  with  expiscation  of  details,  except  in  so  far  as  that 
exercise  may  appear  to  be  called  for  in  the  interest  of  our 
present  inquiry. 


Sec.  1 .  {Introductory) :   Of  Incarnation. 

The  appropriate  subject  of  the  Apostolic  testimony  regard- 
ing the  life  of  Jesus  is  (Acts  i.  21,  22)  His  earthly  ministry, 
from  the  baptism  of  Jolm  to  the  ascension  from  Olivet. 
Matthew  and  Luke  give  some  details  of  His  personal  history, 
especially  in  connection  with  His  infancy  and  His  birth.  And 
they  give  each  a  genealogy  exhibiting  His  human  descent 
in  the  line  of  David : — Matthew  thus  tracing  Him  back  to 
Abraham,  "  the  father  of  them  which  believe ; "  and  Luke, 
to  that  first  man,  "  which,"  he  says,  "  was  the  Son  of  God." 
Another  species  of  Sonship  is  assigned  to  Him  in  John's 
prologue  (John  i.  1—14),  in  which  we  may  see  a  commentary 
on  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist,  who,  on  occasion  of  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  (John  i.  33,  34),  "saw,  and   bare   record, 
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that  this  is  the  Son  of  God."  That  testimony  implies  that 
in  the  Sonship  of  Jesus  there  is  something  unique.  What 
the  thing  is,  appears  in  the  continuation  of  John's  prologue 
(John  i.  18);  namely,  a  generation,  which  is  unique  in  the 
universe ;  so  that,  though  God  have  many  sons,  Christ  alone 
is  "  begotten  "  of  that  Father ;  and  in  that  sense  is  "  the  Son," 
"  the  only  Son,"  of  God.  This  is  explained  by  what  is  set 
forth  in  the  first  words  of  the  prologue  (vv.  1-3),  namely, 
that  Christ  is  God,  the  eternal  Word  who  in  the  incarnation 
(ver.  14)  became  man,  and  dwelt  among  men,  full  of  grace 
and  truth,  so  that  they  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
Only-begotten  of  the  Father. 

It  is  understood  that  John's  Gospel  is  especially  intended 
to  bring  into  view  the  Godhead  of  Christ ;  while  the  Synop- 
tists  are  occupied  with  the  detailed  facts  in  the  history  of  His 
life  in  human  form  on  earth.  The  Catholic  theology  sees  an 
essential  distinction  between  a  sonship  like  that  of  Adam, 
which  he  receives  by  creation,  and  the  Sonship  of  Christ, 
which  He  has  by  generation :  the  one  brought  into  being  in 
time  by  the  will  of  God  ;  the  other,  existing  externally  (</)ucret 
ov  '^dptTt)  by  necessity  of  the  divine  nature.  Upon  this  view 
He,  who  by  incarnation  became  the  Son  of  man,  is  by  genera- 
tion the  eternal  Son  of  God,  one  in  substance  with  the  Father, 
His  equal  in  power  and  glory.  The  manner  of  the  appearance 
of  His  Deity  in  the  Gospels  may  be  illustrated  by  His  proper 
name  of  Immanud,  "  God  with  us."  In  all  the  Gospels  the  El 
(God)  is  really  found  Immanu  (with  us).  But  in  the  first 
three  Gospels  what  is  placed  on  the  foreground  is  the  Immanu, 
His  dwelling  among  us  (John  i.  14)  in  our  nature;  while  in 
the  fourth  Gospel  (cp.  John  ii.  11)  there  is  brought  into 
prominent  clearness  of  distinctness  the  fact  that  He  who 
here  dwells  among  us  is  El — true  God  (John  xx.  31). 

1.  As  to  the  manliood  of  Christ.  The  point  made  by  the 
ancient  Church  in  her  reXew?,  "perfect  man,"  was  the  com- 
pleteness of  His  human  nature ;  such,  for  instance,  that  He 
had  a  human  mind,  like  ours,  as  well  as  body.  But  the  main 
point  of  Christian  doctrine  regarding  His  manhood  is  its 
reality :  such,  for  instance,  that  He  has  "  a  true  body,"  and 
not  a  merely  phantasmal  appearance  of  body.  Hence  the 
great   expression,   homoousion,  "  consubstantial,"   was  applied 
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to  His  humanity  as  well  as  to  His  Deity :  He  is  "  consubstan- 
tial  with  us  in  respect  of  manhood,"  as  well  as  "  consubstan- 
tial  with  the  Father  in  respect  of  Godhead."  (His  manhood 
is  really  complete,  as  His  Godhead  is  completely  real.) 

In  the  Gospel  histories  we  see  the  complete  reality,  or  real 
completeness  of  that  manhood.  This  is  implied  in  the 
descriptions,  "  the  Word  was  made  flesli"  and  "  the  Christ 
hath  come  in  the  jiesh."  And  it  appears  in  all  the  life  of 
Jesus,  in  His  death  and  in  His  resurrection  (meetly 
followed  by  the  representation  of  Him  as  our  sympathetic 
High  Priest).  In  the  Pauline  theology  (excepting,  say, 
Eph.  ii.  11  ;  Eom.  i.  3)  "  flesh  "  means,  not  simply  the  nature 
of  manhood,  but  a  depraved  condition  of  that  nature  as  it  is 
in  fallen  men  ; — "  corrupt  nature,"  or  "  corruption  of  nature." 
In  the  Johannine  theology  (excepting,  say,  John  iii.  6,  i.  13) 
it  means  simply  human  nature ;  so  that  John's  expression, 
"  the  Word  was  made  flesh,"  corresponds  to  the  Pauline 
descriptions,  "  made  of  a  woman,"  "  being  found  in  fashion  as 
a  man,"  "  He  took  not  on  Him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the 
seed  of  Abraham." 

The  description  of  manhood  as  "flesh" — denoviinatio fit  a 
major i — brings  into  view  (cp.  "  red- skin,"  or  "  Black  ")  the 
specialty  of  man  among  rational  beings ;  He  (Eom.  xii.  1)  is 
corporeal  in  condition  (as  well  as  terrestrial  in  location). 
When  man  is  described  as  being  "  flesh  "  in  respect  even  of  his 
spiritual  constitution  (1  Pet.  i.  24,  25,  and  Isa.  xl.,  as  referred 
to  by  Peter),  we  are  reminded  of  a  frailty,  incidental  to  the 
human  condition  of  mortality  on  earth  in  time,  with  a  life 
amenable  to  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  all  things  in  this  passing 
world  (1  Cor.  xv.  40-50).  While  in  John  iii.  6  and  viii.  15 
Christ  Himself  appears  to  use  the  word  in  a  Pauline  sense, 
as  implying  depravity  of  nature,  He  elsewhere  (John  vi.  51 ;  cp. 
Matt.  XX vi.  2G)  employs  it  in  the  Johannine  sense  to  afflrm 
(with  a  distinctness  involving  emphasis)  the  reality  of  His 
manhood  wearing  our  nature  so  as  to  share  our  lot  (though 
sinlessly,  Heb.  iv.  15;  cp.  John  viii.  46).  The  name  "  Son  of 
man"  (in  Daniel,  and  in  Ezekiel  more  than  seventy  times), 
which  He  takes  to  Himself,  appears  to  involve,  besides,  a  claim 
to  headship  of  humanity  (1  Cor.  xv.  45  ;  cp.  Mark  ii.  28).  The 
title  "  Son  of  David "  (cp.  Acts  ii.  30 ;  Piom.  i.  3,  4)  has 
reference  to  His  royalty  as  the  Messiah. 

The   reality   of  His  manliood  as  being  in  a  true  body  is 
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shown  by  His  growing  in  stature,  and  by  His  hungering, 
becoming  weary,  dying,  rising  from  the  dead.  And  the 
(xospel  history  declares  not  less  decisively  that  He  had  in  Him 
"  a  reasonable  soul  "  of  manhood,  or  veritable  human  mind ; 
it  is  decisively  against  the  view  that  the  place  of  this  in  His 
person  was  filled  by,  say,  the  Logos,  which  He  is  eternally,  or 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  dwelt  in  Him  as  the  Christ  in  time. 
His  coviplcie  reality  of  manhood  thus  includes  a  human  reason  : 
such  that  He  greio  in  wisdom,  and  (Matt.  xiii.  32)  there  was 
a  thing  which  He  did  not  know.  Limitation  in  respect  of 
knowledge  does  not  imply  imperfection  of  a  human  reason  ; 
nor  does  it  involve  liability  to  error  in  the  teaching  of  one 
who  speaks  by  inspiration  of  God  (John  vii.  16),  and  who  in 
His  person  is  truly  (aXr/Oo)^)  God  as  well  as  completely  man. 

Hoiv  there  can  be  in  Him  as  man  a  limitation  of  knowledge, 
while  He  is  omniscient  as  God,  we  cannot  comprehend :  as  in 
all  respects  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  how  a  person  who 
is  true  God  can  be  really  man.  This  paradox  ("  strange 
thing")  in  the  mysterious  fact  of  incarnation  (1  Tim.  iii.  16) 
is  peculiarly  marked  in  connection  with  the  will  of  Christ. 
Being  "  completely  "  {Te\e(o<;)  man.  He  has  (Luke  xxii.  42)  a 
human  will,  distinct  from  the  divine  will  (which  is  in  Him). 
But  how  can  there  be  tivo  wills  in  one  person  ?  We  are 
acquainted  only  with  cases  in  which  personality  and  will  are 
numerically  one  ;  and  we  think  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
in  any  case  be  otherwise.  But  when  we  come  to  the  divine 
Trinity  we  have  to  "  forsake  "  that  "  thought."  For  in  the 
Trinity,  while  there  are  three  Persons,  all  divine,  there  is  only 
one  will  of  God  (who  "  was  in  Christ ").  The  speculative 
difficulty  of  our  inability  to  comprehend  the  matter  is  quite 
insurmountable.  Bat  there  is  no  need  of  surmounting  it. 
"  Paradoxes,"  mysterious  facts,  are  found  in  all  our  life :  and 
practical  reason  accepts  the  fact,  notwithstanding  the  mystery. 
In  the  present  case,  of  incarnation,  the  absence  of  paradox 
would  have  made  the  fact  suspected  justly.  The  Gospel 
history  does  not  show  that  men  were  exercised  in  their  minds 
about  the  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  mysterious  fact. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  try  to  comprehend  it,  but  were  satisfied 
with  knowing  and  believing  it  (Luke  i.  4). 

Reality  of  manhood  enabled  the  Son  of  God  to  be  "  tempted 
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in  all  points  like  as  we  are."  It  made  Him  to  share  with  us 
in  our  "  sinless  infirmities ; "  so  that  now  He  is  capable  of 
sympathy  with  us  in  our  sufferings,  or  can  be  touched  with 
"  a  fellow-feeling  of  our  infirmities."  But  His  miraculous 
conception  (Luke  i.  35),  through  which  He  is  placed  out  of  the 
line  of  descent  from  the  first  Adam  by  ordinary  generation, 
made  Him  free  from  the  inheritance  of  sin.  And  while  it 
thus  was  possible  for  Him,  as  for  Adam  when  created  in  God's 
image,  not  to  sin  (posse  non  pcccaix),  the  measureless  indwell- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Him,  and  the  constitution  of  His 
person  as  God-man,  made  Him  to  be  impeccable,  incapable  of 
sinning  (non  posse  peccare). 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  men  were  very  active  in  specula- 
tion, there  was  much  discussion  of  the  speculative  question, 
Whether  there  would  not  have  been  an  incarnation  though 
there  had  not  been  a  fall :  An  Deus  incarndsset  si  homo  non 
peccdsset  ?  (Aquinas,  Summa  Theologice.)  The  speculation 
has  been  revived  in  our  time,  in  a  sort  of  new  scholasticism 
of  theological  thinking.  The  suggestion  of  an  incarnation 
apart  from  need  of  redemption  is  historically  associated  with 
a  feeble  sense  of  the  reality  and  magnitude  of  that  need,  as 
calling  for  incarnation  even  upon  the  principle,  Nee  Dcus 
intersit,  etc.  ("  Call  not  for  God  to  come  where  man  can  do  the 
work ").  Thus  Mliller,  author  of  the  great  work  on  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  who  at  first  held  the  view  that  God 
would  have  become  man  though  man  had  not  fallen,  was  led 
to  abandon  it  when  he  came  to  have  a  full  sense  of  the  trans- 
cendental evil  of  sin.  The  speculation,  from  what  we  know 
of  its  historical  connections,  may  appear  to  be  of  kin  to  a 
pantheistic  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  according 
to  which  "  God "  first  comes  into  attainment  of  conscious 
being  in  man,  and  really  has  that  being  only  in  man  (whose 
own  being  is  only  in  appearance, — as  a  bubble  on  the  wave). 
And,  in  particular,  it  seems  to  militate  against  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  Christ's  person  both  as  God  and  as  man. 

On  the  one  hand — as  to  His  Godhead — the  speculation 
makes  God  so  to  be  incomplete  in  Himself,  as  to  have  need  of 
manhood  for  that  completeness  which  He  has  not  in  Himself ; 
and  thus  incarnation  would  be,  as  it  were,  God  seeking  to  save 
Himself   from   being   lost   through   incompleteness.      On  the 
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other  hand,  the  speculation  makes  the  manhood  of  Immanuel 
to  be  incomplete  without  incarnation ;  and  thus  the  first  Adam 
would  be  not  complete  as  a  man,  but  only  at  the  first  stage 
on  the  way  to  manhood's  full  formation.  This,  again,  would 
make  the  trial  of  man  under  the  first  covenant  to  have  been 
unfair,  and  consequently  his  fall  to  have  been  a  mere  calamity 
{Prometheus  Vinctus)  instead  of  being  a  ruin  through  sin. 
Also  and  especially,  it  would  make  the  manhood  which  Christ 
assumed  to  have  been  imperfect — that  is,  the  manhood  which 
is  ours  irrespectively  of  the  fall ;  so  that  incarnation  would 
have  been  God's  being  made  an  imperfect  man  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  an  imperfect  manhood  of  which  He  says,  "  Take 
eat,  this  is  my  body,  broken  for  you,"  "  My  flesh  is  meat 
indeed." 

The  Catholic  Church,  in  her  doctrine  of  the  purpose  of  in- 
carnation, has  not  expressly  condemned  the  view  that  there 
may  be  some  purpose  which  would  have  called  for  it  irre- 
spectively of  man's  fall.  But  she  has  said  simply  that  God 
became  man  "  for  our  salvation "  (St'  rj/xerepav  acorrjpLav). 
And  the  Gospel  history,  showing  Immanuel  as  simply  engaged 
in  a  work  of  salvation,  is  thus  a  commentary  on  His  proper 
name  of  Jesus  as  expounded  by  His  Father,  "  Thou  shalt  call 
His  name  Jesus :  for  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their 
sins." 

That  speculation  may  remind  us  of  the  fact  that  incarna- 
tion, though  we  find  it  involving  paradoxes,  is  in  substance 
not  itself  a  "  strange  thing "  to  the  mind  of  men.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  be  associated  very  generally  with  men's 
earnest  thought  regarding  Deity.  Voltaire  said  that  "  propitia- 
tion is  the  fundamental  fact  in  all  religions."  We  may  say 
that  some  sort  of  Immanuelism  has  been  a  commonplace  of 
the  religions,  and  even  has  had  roots  in  the  philosophies,  of 
the  peoples.  The  Immanuelism  has  been  of  two  types,  which 
may  be  described  as  respectively  Oriental  and  Occidental. 
In  the  Oriental,  the  tendency  is  to  come  down  from  the  divine 
to  the  human ;  and  the  human  tends  to  be  lost  in  the  divine, 
so  that  the  ostensible  incarnation  shall  in  reality  be  only  a 
sort  of  naturalistic  theophany — an  impersonal  deity  shining 
though  a  manhood  which  it  employs  as  a  mask,  or  revealing 
veil.      In  the  Occidental,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  is 
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to  go  up  from  the  human  to  the  divine,  so  that  the  divine 
shall  be  lost  in  the  human,  the  ostensible  incarnation  being 
in  reality  only  a  deification  of  man,  perhaps  retaining  a  human 
personality ;  perhaps  at  the  cost  of  at  the  same  time  retaining 
impure  human  passions  : — "  pollutions  "  of  heathenism  being 
thus  made  inevitable  at  the  fountain,  in  so  far  as  the  devotee 
is  in  the  image  of  his  deity.  The  Orientalism,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  results  in  obscuration  of  personality  and  free 
moral  agency,  is  found  to  be  in  effect  demoralising  as  being  at 
heart  a  naturalism,  like  that  "  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the 
Stoics,"  along  with  a  sort  of  "  holy  water "  sprinkling  of 
religion  which  does  not  sanctify.  The  heathen  realisations 
of  the  idea  of  incarnation  have  thus  been  at  best  illusory. 
But  the  very  failures  to  apprehend  the  matter  have  shown 
that  the  idea  itself,  of  Inmianuelism,  of  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  through  incarnation,  is  native  to  mankind 
in  its  practical  thought  regarding  attainment  of  true  life  for 
man  in  fellowship  with  God.  Thus  far  the  Christ  of  Gospel 
history,  as  an  historical  realisation  of  that  idea,  in  a  true 
personal  union  of  the  two  natures,  divine  and  human,  in  which 
their  distinctness  is  not  lost,  but  conserved,  is  "the  desire  of 
all  nations." 

The  expression,  "  desire  of  all  nations,"  may  be  construed 
as  meaning  ddicim  of  the  peoples,  that  which  is  visibly 
desirable  to  man  as  man,  realising  his  native  ideas  of  what  is 
good  for  him.  And  one  of  the  resources  of  Christian  apolo- 
getic is  in  showing,  from  the  religions  of  heathenism,  that  in 
Christ  there  is  a  true  realisation  of  what  are  catholic  human 
ideas  of  good  to  be  sought  by  man  in  fellowship  with  God 
(cp.  Ps.  iv.  6).  (The  subject  was  wrought  out  by  Archbishop 
Trench  in  his  Hulsean  Lectures  on  The  Unconscious  Prophecies 
of  Heathenism,  with  sub-title, "  Christ  the  desire  of  all  nations.") 

It  may  be  shown  that  the  fundamental  catholic  doctrines 
of  the  unity  of  God,  a  plurality  of  divine  persons,  incarnation 
of  Deity,  redemption  of  man  through  vicarious  suffering  of 
God  incarnate,  and  even  regeneration  of  mankind  througli 
diffusive  influence  of  a  new  spirit  of  life,  have,  though  in  a 
confused,  broken  way,  ideas  corresponding  to  them  in  the 
catholic  heart  of  humanity.  This  goes  further  than  "  Show 
me  thy  man,  and  I  will  show  tliee  my  God ; "  as  when  Calvin 
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enlarges  on  the  importance,  for  preparation  to  know  God,  of 
our  knowing  ourselves.  It  speaks  of  a  knowledge  of  God  that 
in  a  real  historical  sense  is  "  in  "  mankind.  And  it  might  be 
a  profitable  exercise  to  take  the  representation  of  Christ  as 
'•'  the  fulness "  of  Godhead  bodily,  as  set  forth  in  catholic 
theology,  and  compare  the  Christ  of  historical  Christianity 
with  the  heathen  conceptions  of  divine  excellence,  embodied 
in  the  various  names  and  forms  of  Polytheism : — the  result 
might  be  to  find  that  in  the  Bible  Christ  there  are  combined, 
in  one  glorious  fulness  of  grace  and  truth,  in  a  true  divine- 
human  personality,  what  those  broken  conceptions  (cp.  logos 
sporadikos)  of  Deity  represent : — the  omnipresent  potency  of 
Jove,  with  possibilities  of  thunder  and  lightnings  in  his  bosom  ; 
the  radiant  nobleness  of  golden-haired  Apollo,  fountain  of  light 
and  life  and  health  ;  the  loveliness  of  Aphrodite,  rising  from 
sea-foam,  with  beautiful  fiower-spangled  mantle  of  green ; 
and  even  the  resistless  force  and  fury  of  Ares,  Ares  hrotoloigos, 
the  war-god  (Ex.  xv.  3).  But  for  the  present  it  suffices  to 
note,  in  the  spontaneous  utterances  of  mankind  as  religious, 
so  many  tcstiynonia  animce  iiaturaliter  Christiana;,  monumental 
evidences  of  the  fact  that  rejection  of  supernaturalism  as  such, 
even  if  the  supernaturalism  rise  to  the  supreme  of  incarna- 
tion, implies  a  deadness  to  the  feeling,  a  blindness  to  the 
view,  an  apostasy  from  the  faith,  of  catholic  humanity,  which 
longs  for  that  very  thing,  "  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
water-brooks." 

The  history  of  religious  thought  in  Israel,  as  bearing  on  the 
idea  of  incarnation,  is  impressively  significant  in  comparison, 
and  especially  in  contrast  with  the  relative  state  and  course  of 
thought  represented  by  the  heathen  religions.  On  the  one 
hand,  (1)  notwithstanding  their  vivid  realisation  of  God's 
intimate  presence  among  them,  as  "  dwelling  "  in  the  tabernacle 
or  temple,  the  Israelites  never  once  imagined  that  God  had  come 
among  them  as  a  man;  much  less  did  they  ever  dream  of 
deifying  any  one  of  their  heroes  most  near  to  God — Abraham, 
Moses,  Elijah.  It  never  once  occurred  to  them  that  a  creature 
could  rise  into  Godhead.  On  the  contrary,  their  feeling,  on 
those  rare  occasions  on  which  they  supposed  that  God  had 
shown  Himself  to  them  under  the  appearance  of  an  angel,  was 
wholly  different  from  the  feeling  that  would  have  been 
occasioned    by  the   thought  of   His  "  taking  upon  Him  the 
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nature  of  angels,"  —  a  thought  -which  an  Israelite  could  no 
more  take  into  his  mind  than  he  could  think  of  God  as  ceasing 
to  exist.  The  Hebrew  conception  of  the  divine  transcendency  is 
no  doubt  what  occasioned  that  which  is  so  striking  a  feature  in 
Israel's  history,  namely,  a  complete  absence,  from  the  life  of  a 
people  so  ready  to  lapse  into  idolatry,  of  all  appearance  of  a 
disposition  or  tendency  to  idolising  their  own  heroic  saints  ; 
as  heroic  saints  are  idolised  now  by  many  who  otherwise  are 
ostensibly  Christian  in  their  faith,  and  as  heroic  saints  or 
heroes,  far  from  saintly,  have  lilled  the  pantheons  of  heathenism. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  (2)  while  thus  markedly  excluding  the 
thought  even  of  the  possibility  of  an  incarnation  in  the  past, 
the  Israelites  may  be  said  to  have  been  (cp.  Isa.  xi.  3,  etc.), 
from  the  first  dawning  of  their  existence,  long  ages  before  they 
were  organised  into  a  v^aiiou,  'preparing,  in  mind  and  heart, /or 
incarnation  as  the  great  event  of  the  future. 

Jehovah,  "  the  Coming  One,"  had  from  tlie  beginning  (cp. 

pp.  73-75)  been   indicating  the  direction  and  manner  of  His 

ever  future  coming,  so  as  to  keep  His  people's  mind  and  heart 

expecting,  more  and  more  precisely,  what  now  at  last  has  come 

"  in  the  fulness  of  the  times."     Always  there  was  mediation, 

whether  of  angels  or  of  Moses,  to  the  effect  of  making  God  a 

dweller  among  men  as  if  tabernacling  in  their  camp.      The 

mediation,  first  through  angelophanies,  was  human  in  form, 

and  thereafter  came  to  be  and  remained  human  in  fact.     The 

human  mediator  was,  in  course  of  the  revelation,  seen  to  be  a 

prophet,  a  priest,  a  king ;    and   in  all    this,   a  righteous  yet 

suffering  servant  of  the  Lord.    And  along  with  that  progressive 

defining  of  His  office,  there  went  on  a  gradual  adumbration  of 

His  person.      Sometimes  there  were  glimpses  of  the  coming 

man  a§  God  (upon  the  throne);   sometimes,  glimpses  of  the 

coming  God  as  man  (in  the  furnace).     And,  long  before  Daniel 

had  noted  those  glimpses,  the  great  evangelical  prophet  had 

articulated    the    very    name    "  Immanuel  "  —  God  -  with  -  us 

(Isa.  vii.  14).     We  need  not  now  debate  the  historical  question, 

whether   the   Jewish  Rahbis  had    in    their   dogmas   come    to 

recognise  the  Godhead  of  the  Messiah  before  the  coming  of 

Christ ;  they  certainly  did  not  recognise  it,  and  Isaiah  (Isa.  vi.  9) 

had  not  expected  that  they  should  recognise  it,  at  His  coming. 

The  question  with  us  at  present  is  only  as  to  a  preparedness 

of  the  religious  Hebrew  mind  (of  the  Old  Testament  "  Israelite 

seed")  for  a  Messiah  who  should  be  God-man  (Heb.  i.  1).     And 

the  fact  of  that  preparedness  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  rise 

of  the  New  Testament  Immanuelism  in  the  bosom  of  the  Old 

Testament   Church,  as  represented   by  Jesus  and   the  twelve, 

and  Paul  and  those  others,  who  certainly  were  tlie  flower  cf 

the  religious  Hebraism  of  their  momentous  period. 

P 
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Here,  then,  the  a  'priori  objection  to  the  miracles  of  Gospel 
history,  on  the  ground  tliat  miracle  is  contrary  to  human 
experience,  so  as  to  be  antecedently  improbable,  in  a  degree 
amounting  to  moral  impossibility,  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
prevalent  opinion  of  religious  humanity,  that  incarnation  is  to 
he  expected  in  order  that  man  may  have  life  in  fellowship  with 
God,  The  objector  may  not  believe  that  God  is  merciful, 
so  as  to  be  likely  to  provide  for  man  a  way  of  life  in  that 
fellowship.  The  only  thing  that  would  make  the  miracle 
antecedently  improbable  is  merciless7iess  of  God.  And  belief 
in  mercilessness  of  God  is  not  a  conclusion  from  man's 
experience  of  there  not  being  miracles  in  ordinary  occurrence. 

The  a  priori  objection,  on  the  ground  that  miracles  arc 
impossible,  because  there  is  no  supernatural,  has  no  special 
relevancy  to  the  Gospel  history  nor  to  the  Christian  religion. 
It  tells  also  and  equally  against  all  religion.  And  it  tells 
also  and  equally  against  all  morality,  and  all  history  and 
biography,  in  so  far  as  these  involve  the  supposition  of  any 
free  agency  of  man.  The  mere  naturalism,  whether  "  of  the 
Epicureans  "  or  "  of  the  Stoics,"  whether  Atomistic  or  Pan- 
theistic, which  here  and  now  appears  as  a  critic  of  Gospel 
history,  is  incompatible  with  recognition  of  any  such  thing  as 
moral  agency,  or  even — as  in  the  imagined  case  of  the  fairies 
— free  agency  without  moral  quality.  It  allows  to  man  an 
intelligence  like  a  calculating  machine.  But  in  its  very 
essence  it  excludes  from  his  constitution  and  life,  not  only 
the  moral  element  represented  by  conscience,  but  the 
"  ethical "  element  of  mere  will.  It  thus  reduces  him  into  a 
sort  of  intelligent  animalism.  "VVe  are  not  under  obligation, 
at  every  point  of  Gospel  history,  to  debate  anew  that  old 
philosophy  which  had  flourished  in  a  kindred  soil  of  heathen- 
dom centuries  before  Christ  came. 

Admitting  the  existence  in  the  universe  of  such  a  thing  as 
free  agency,  though  it  should  be  only  the  purposeless  activity 
of  a  fairy,  that  fact  of  free  agency  destroys  the  objection  to 
miracle  which  reposes  on  the  ground  of  there  being  no 
supernatural.  The  whole  characteristic  activity  of  man,  from 
his  beginning  of  innocent  gardening  in  Eden  down  to  his 
writing  infidel  books  in  Tubingen  and  Paris  at  this  date,  has 
been  supernatural,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  objection  has  to 
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imply  that  there  can  be  no  supernatural, — the  sense,  namely, 
of  a  free  agency  in  history,  distinct  from  mere  physical 
causation.  Whether  there  shall  be  miracle,  that  is,  extra- 
ordinary agency  of  God,  the  supreme  Supernatural  going  out 
of  His  ordinary  way,  in  order,  say,  to  forgive  sin  and  save 
sinners,  depends  upon  His  vnll — as  it  depends  upon  a  man!> 
will  whether  he  shall  do  this  or  that  thing  out  of  his  ordinary 
way.  Now,  the  masterly  critics  do  not  profess  to  know  God's 
will.  It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  expect  to  learn  from  them 
whether  there  is  to  be  miracle.  But  here  is  a  story  of 
miracles  as  having  occurred  in  fact.  Let  us  consider  whether 
the  story  is  reasonable,  plausible,  with  a  face  of  seeming 
truth.  If  there  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  miracles  have 
occurred  in  fact,  we  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  assertion  of 
those  critics  who  do  not  know — and  cannot  conceivably 
know — that  miracle  is  impossible. 

Sec.  2.   The  Man — sj^eciallij,  His  sinlessness. 

An  Ucce  Homo,  which  endeavours  to  construe  the  Gospel 
history  upon  the  supposition  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  mere  man, 
is  (like  the  Socinian  "  Eevised  Version"  of  tlie  Gospels)  an 
astronomy  endeavouring  to  construe  the  history  of  our  solar 
system  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  not  a  sun.  Upon 
that  view  a  good  many  pretty  things  may  be  said  about  the 
planets  and  their  satellites,  especially  about  earth  and  the 
moon  :  no  one  thing  can  be  really  comprehended  or  ex- 
pounded. But,  without  attempting  to  explain  the  history 
into  what  is  merely  human,  we  can  see  in  it  what  is  really 
human.  We  will  begin  our  detailed  study  of  that  history 
with  looking  at  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  And  we  will  look  at 
the  history  with  a  reference  to  the  question,  whether  there 
may  not  be  in  him  a  miracle  of  manhood.  We  need  not 
press  that  question  to  a  conclusion  ;  our  having  that  question 
in  view  may  give  a  fruitfulness  of  interest  where  inquiry  as 
to  His  manhood  might  otherwise  be  vaguely  fruitless. 

The  bathos  of  eulogistic  eloquence  is  here  malignant  in  its 
effect,  like  other  false  things,  as  well  as  irreverent.  To  praise 
tlie  Son  of  ]\Iary  as  a  very  extraordinary  man,  an  intellectual 
and  moral  prodigy,  wiser  than  all  the  philosophers,  holier  than 
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all  the  saints,  is  worse  than  useless  if  it  be  intended  to  leave 
men  short  of  the  question — whether  He  is  not  God,  manifested 
in  the  flesh.  It  shows  want  of  earnestness  (John  vii.  14—17), 
as  if  the  Jews  had  expended  themselves  in  admiration  of 
Jesus  as  a  self-taught  man  of  genius.  And  it  prevents 
consideration  of  the  real  question  of  man's  life  in  relation  to 
Him  ;  as  noises  of  empty  drums  and  trumpets  have  been 
employed  to  drown  the  testimonies  of  martyrdom  on  the 
scaffold. 

Though  descriptive  characterisation  had  in  this  case  been 
decent,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have  been  practicable. 
In  a  certain  violent  public  controversy  there  were  published 
caricatures  of  all  the  leaders  but  one  ;  he  could  not  be  cari- 
catured, because  he  was  so  perfectly  well-proportioned  that 
no  feature  could  be  exaggerated  without  destroying  the  like- 
ness to  the  whole  man.  The  sort  of  individuality  which 
admits  of  characterisation  may  thus  involve  some  dispro- 
portion which  cannot  be  where  there  is  the  symmetry  of  ideal 
perfection.  And  the  felt  impossibility  of  characterisation  may 
be  an  indication  of  that  symmetry  which  is  a  perfection.  No 
one  ever  really  depicts  the  mental  character  of  Christ ;  and 
the  reason  why  painted  images  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  are  not 
painfully  offensive  to  all  who  know  Him  may  be,  that  such 
things  are  seen  and  felt  to  be  irrelevant,  even  for  serious 
imagination  ;  they  do  not  come  near  the  subject,  nor  even 
approach  the  region  of  it  —  unless  it  be  as  a  butterfly 
wandering  where  Christian  is  battling  with  Apollyon. 

In  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  there  is  some  attempted  char- 
acterisation of  the  childhood  or  infancy  of  Jesus.  He  works 
miracles  for  no  purpose,  but  to  display  them,  or  to  establish  a 
small  dominion  of  the  playground  or  the  nursery,  or  to  give 
vent  to  some  little  childish  resentment.  And  we  are  not 
disturbed  by  such  unseemliness,  and  can  understand  why  the 
primitive  Church  was  not  discomposed  by  such  Apocrypha. 
The  whole  thing  is  irrelevant  beyond  capability  of  mischief. 
As  soon  as  we  look  at  it,  we  see  that  surely  this  is  the  Son  of 
man.  It  is  not  Mary's  child,  nor  any  child,  but  a  minnikin, 
childish  and  not  childlike.  This  petty  creature  has  no  relation 
to  that  lovely  childhood,  of  Him  who,  unconscious  of  beauty 
as  a  flower,  was  in  subjection  to  His  parents,  and  grew   in 
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wisdom  and  in  stature,  and  in  favour  with  both  God  and  man. 
And  it  can  never  come  to  be  that  gracious  boy,  who  conversed 
with  the  doctors  in  the  temple,  being  ah-eady  fully  occupied 
with  whatever  was  "  His  Father's,"  while  His  understanding 
and  His  answers  made  the  old  men  to  wonder.  There  must 
have  been  something  in  His  aspect  that  impressed  them,  while 
attracting:  perhaps  (Heb.  i.  3),  without  their  knowing  it,  a 
look  of  Him  whom  (ver.  1)  they  had  listened  to  with  awe  in 
the  holiest  moments  of  their  temple  studies.  And  on  His 
young  face  there  may  have  been  (Isa.  lii.  14)  some  light 
morning  shadow  of  a  coming  storm,  in  whose  terrific  darkness 
Mary's  present  little  triduum  of  anxiety  shall  appear  as  a 
bright  sunshine  upon  childhood  in  its  play.  We  may  try  to 
think  of  the  opening  of  that  soul  to  the  reception  of  the 
ancient  word  of  God,  as  if  Moses  and  the  prophets  (cp.  Luke 
ix.  30,  31)  were  now  coming  into  the  real  fulness  of  their 
meaning,  in  a  temple  far  more  comprehensive  than  they  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of,  a  soul  (Prov.  viii.  22-31)  at  the  same 
time,  into  which,  it  would  appear,  all  the  natural  world  is 
received  as  into  its  home,  sown  a  natural  body  to  be  raised  a 
spiritual  body,  so  that  common  things  of  earth  shall  be 
transfigured  into  parables  of  beauty  immortal,  because  com- 
prehended in  a  wisdom  (Prov.  viii.)  that  is  eternal  in  the 
heavens. 

The  history  of  His  public  ministry,  as  reflected  in  the 
faithful  memory  of  those  who  were  His  close  companions, 
leaves  us  completely  ignorant  of  everything  about  His  bodily 
aspect.  The  face  which  was  overshadowed  with  the  crown  of 
thorns,  we  may  form  some  impression  of.  We  can  see  that 
which  was  stained  with  the  bloody  sweat,  that  from  which 
the  soldiers  fell  back  to  the  ground,  that  from  whose  look 
the  fisherman  went  out  to  bitter  weeping.  For  there  the 
"  visage  "  that  "  was  marred  more  than  any  man  "  has  some 
surrounding  of  the  manhood,  some  circumstantial  of  the 
occasion,  for  the  imagination  to  lay  hold  of.  But,  apart  from 
such  incturcsq^icness  of  the  circumstances,  we  can  form  no  real 
conception  of  what  the  Son  of  man  was  like : — even  that  face, 
which  looked  on  the  little  children  when  He  took  them  into 
His  arms  to  bless  them,  or  watched  them  at  their  games  in 
the  market-place ;  or  which  was  watched  with  wonder  by  the 
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congregation  at  Nazareth  when  He  read  the  chapter  of  Isaiali 
and  spoke  the  gracious  words ;  or  was  clouded  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus  His  friend,  or  made  human  life  more  festive  at  the 
marriage  feast  of  Cana.  Yet  we  seem  to  have  seen  that  face 
of  the  Friend  of  sinners,  the  Man  of  sorrows.  It  appears  to  be 
with  us  more  than  any  other  human  countenance.  All  over 
Christendom,  myriads,  who  have  been  brought  into  the  peace 
of  God  simply  by  looking  on  the  face  of  Christ,  feel  as  if  they 
had  been  in  sight  of  it  all  through  their  Christian  life,  and  that 
it  is  the  one  face  which  they  are  sure  to  recognise  as  not  a 
stranger  to  them  on  the  judgment  day. 

But  what  they  thus  perceive  is  not  simply  the  man  and 
human  minister,  but  really  the  divine  human  mediator  between 
God  and  man.  The  Hebrews  had  a  keen  perception  of  the 
visible  aspects  of  excellence  in  manhood.  In  their  sacred 
books  they  have  been  allowed  to  give  us  pictures  of  their 
heroes ; — the  majestic  stature  of  Saul,  David's  heroic  youthful 
bloom,  the  lleetness  of  Asahel's  elastic  vigour  as  a  roe  upon 
the  mountains.  And  three  times  in  the  New  Testament  an 
Hebrew  has  spoken  to  Hebrews  of  the  Son  of  David  as  a  hero 
— the  hero  of  the  Christian  profession,  the  man  whom  it  is  not 
a  crime  to  worship.  For  this  at  least  is  folded  in  the  de- 
scription of  Jesus  as  apyrj'yo'i,  "  commander-in-chief  ;  "  whicli 
is  the  original  of  our  expressions  "  Captain  of  Salvation " 
(Heb,  ii.  10),  ''Author  of  our  faith"  (Heb.  xii.  2),  and  (Acts 
iii.  15),  in  the  word  of  Peter  to  his  kindred,  "Ye  killed  the 
Prince  of  Life."  But  the  "eye-witnesses"  of  His  majesty  and 
of  His  lowliness  seem  to  have  given  no  indication  nor  hint  of 
the  visible  appearance  of  this  one  true  hero.  In  one  place, 
"  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  of  age,"  it  is  suggested  to  us  that 
He  may  have  appeared  prematurely  worn  in  body  by  His  toil ; 
and  in  another  we  read  of  anger  in  His  eyes  looking  on  the 
Pharisees.  But  the  only  thing  ostensibly  descriptive  of  His 
bodily  aspect,  even  by  the  "painter"  Luke,  is  the  statement, 
that  "  He  set  his  face  stedfastly  to  go  to  Jerusalem,"  and 
that  the  Samaritan  villagers  would  not  receive  Him,  because 
"  His  face  was  as  though  He  would  go  to  Jerusalem."  And 
this,  too,  we  perceive,  is  really  a  note,  not  upon  His  (fades) 
bodily  aspect  literally,  but  upon  (vultus)  the  moral  and 
spiritual  aspect  of  His  countenance  ;  such  as  Moses  and  Elias 
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may  have  looked  on  at  tlie  transfiguration,  when  they  talked 
with  Him  (Mark  ix.)  about  (Luke  ix.)  "  the  exodus  which  He 
was  about  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem  ; "  or  such  as  Esaias 
may  have  seen  in  prophetic  vision,  when  He  spoke  of  Him  as  "  a 
plant  out  of  a  dry  ground,"  one  whose  "  visage  was  marred  more 
than  any  man,"  "  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief." 
But  all  this  time  the  real  thing  in  question,  the  personal 
"  glory,"  the  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  Christ  as  then 
appearing,  may  be  in  full  manifestation  (John  ii.  11  ;  cp.  i.  14), 
so  that  the  reader  shall  know  it,  though  unable  to  describe  it, 
in  clear  distinctness  from  everything  else  in  the  world. 
Pilate's  own  original  Fcce  Homo,  disfigured  with  mock  royalty, 
does  not,  any  more  than  recent  eulogistic  eloquence,  hide  the 
true  royalty  of  "  the  king  of  the  Jews."  It  is  moving  to 
think  of  the  case  of  a  Jew  in  our  own  day  whose  heart 
(2  Cor.  iii.  16-18)  is  turned  to  the  Lord,  so  that  now,  when 
the  veil,  by  which  his  mind  was  blinded,  is  taken  away,  he 
sees  the  glory  of  the  Cross.  In  Jesus  of  ISTazareth  he  looks 
upon  one  whom  he  has  pierced  (Zech.  xii.  10).  He  takes 
home  to  himself  the  sentence,  "  Ye  have  killed  the  Prince  of 
Life ; "  remembering  the  imprecation,  "  His  blood  be  on  us 
and  on  our  children."  A  great  revolution  takes  place  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  thus  comes  to  see  in  that  Fcce  Homo  whom 
his  fathers  crucified,  Jehovah's  Christ.  And  the  nature  of 
the  impression  of  the  manhood  of  Christ,  which  may  be 
received  in  the  fresh  clear  vision  of  that  conversion,  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  great  Christian  Apologist  and  Church 
historian  Neander.  He  seems  to  have  been  won  from  Judaism 
to  Christianity  simply  by  seeing  Christ  clearly  in  the  light  of 
history.  At  least,  in  the  historical  character  of  Christ  he  saw 
a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  And  in  his  case 
it  is  notable,  that  it  was  simply  the  historical  conception  of  that 
character  that  produced  in  his  mind  the  conviction  of  divinity. 
That  ideal  of  human  character,  which  appears  in  the  Christ  of 
Gospel  history,  was  to  his  apprehension  self-evidently  divine. 
For,  from  his  historical  knowledge  of  the  mental  condition  of 
mankind  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  he  was  persuaded  that  that 
ideal  of  manhood,  or  conception  of  human  character,  could  not 
have  entered  the  mind  of  either  Jew  or  Gentile  if  it  had  not 
come  from  God  in  heaven. 
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Here  we  begin  to  perceive  that  the  expression,  miracle  ot 
manhood,  is  not  merely  rhetorical,  but  makes  a  distinct  theo- 
logical point  of  Apologetics.  It  was  said  to  Mary  (Luke  i.  35), 
"  That  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God."  The  holiness,  the  moral  perfection,  of  the  Son 
of  Mary,  was  {KB. — "  wherefore  ")  secured  by  the  miraculous 
conception.  This  (cp.  Ps.  li.  5)  is  what  Scripture  shows  in 
connection  with  that  conception,  where  idolatry  has  irrelevant 
inventions  misleading  from  reality  ;  shows,  namely,  that,  in  the 
one  essential  respect  of  holiness,  a  neio  beginning  of  moral  life  then 
took  place  in  human  kind.  Tiibingen  speculation,  in  prohibition 
of  a  true  beginning,  is  here  seen  to  be  antichristian  from  the 
germ.  And  Mariolatry  is  seen  to  be,  while  not  less  irrational 
in  thought,  in  practical  tendency  likewise  antichristian ; 
because  the  mind  which  is  drawn  into  idolising  delusions  regard- 
ing Mary's  maternity  is  drawn  away  from,  Christ,  the  sinless 
Son  of  God. 

The  point  here  is  not  simply  the  supernaturalism  of  the 
introduction  of  this  child  into  the  world :  there  was  super- 
naturalism  in  the  gift  of  Isaac,  and  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke 
i.  7,  13 — John  means  "gift  of  God").  The  essential  thing 
here,  that  ncioness  in  respect  of  moral  condition  of  the 
nature  : — a  condition  of  holiness,  uprightness,  stainless  purity 
and  goodness  which  has  not  been  in  the  world  of  men  since 
the  fall  of  Adam.  That  "  thing,"  in  a  world  of  depraved 
mankind,  must  in  its  origination  be  supernatural,  as  the  first 
man's  creation  was.  This  is  not  a  son  of  Mary  merely,  but 
"  the  Son  of  God."  And  if  that  condition  which  is  in  Him,  of 
perfect  holiness,  appears  in  His  life,  so  that  men  can  see  it, 
then  that  "manifestation"  (John  ii.  11)  is  a  true  miracle  of 
manhood,  and  evidences  Christianity  more  precisely  than  an 
ordinary  case  of  raising  from  the  dead.  Others  have  raised 
from  the  dead ;  only  one  has  been  horn  free  from  sin. 

It  is  true  that  this  evidence,  primarily  and  in  itself,  is  not 
external,  as  raising  the  dead  is.  For  holiness  is  in  its  nature 
a  spiritual  thing,  which  (Isa.  liii.  1,  2)  does  not  show  itself  to 
the  carnal  eye.  But  character,  moral  and  spiritual  character, 
can  appear  in  the  life,  and  be  sworn  to  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Men  are  allowed  to  bear  witness  as  to  an  acquaintance,  that 
they  know  him  as  upright  and  honourable,  courteous  and 
charitable  and  generous.  And  it  is  conceivable  that  what 
Neander   saw   in   the   character  of  Jesus — a  distinctly  new 
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thing,  that  does  not  spring  up  out  of  the  stock  of  sinful 
humanity  —  should  now  be  shining  in  the  Gospel  history, 
distinct  from  all  else  in  the  world,  like  the  star  of  Bethlehem 
guiding  the  wise  men.  It  is  possible  to  maintain  without 
absurdity  what  was  implied  in  the  question  of  Jesus  Himself, 
— "  Which  of  you  conviuceth  me  of  sin  ?  "  The  question  was 
not  isolated.  The  challenge  was  in  all  His  public  li^.  Before 
God  and  men,  down  to  His  last  cry  upon  the  Cross,  He  con- 
stantly bore  Himself  as  one  who  has  no  act  of  sin  upon  His 
conscience,  nor  stain  of  sin  within  His  heart,  the  pure  and 
spotless  Lamb  of  God.  Yet  He  was  completely  clear  of  ego- 
tism, as  humbly  simple  as  a  child. 

The  sinlessness  of  Jesus  has  come  to  have  a  great  place  in 
our  modern  Apologetic.  Is  it  really  an  historical  fact  that, 
outside  of  Eden,  in  the  moral  wilderness  of  man's  world,  there 
has  been  born  one  human  being  without  sin  ?  The  subject — 
"the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  " — was  discussed  by  Ullmann,  the  editor, 
in  the  first  article  of  the  first  number  of  the  Studien  und 
Kritiken.  The  story  of  the  origin  of  that  periodical,  through 
coincident  movements,  independently,  in  the  minds  of  this 
young  editor  and  of  the  young  publisher  Perthes,  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  special  providence.  It  began,  so  strangely  in 
that  coincidence,  just  "  in  the  nick  of  time  "  for  the  fortunes 
of  the  Christian  cause,  then  seemingly  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
Through  the  long  remaining  public  life  of  Ullmann,  the 
periodical  took  a  leading  part,  with  great  success,  in  a  cam- 
paign for  the  restoration  of  Christian  belief.  And  meanwhile 
that  first  article  was  published  separately,  in  edition  after 
edition,  and  went  on  expanding  into  a  book,  which  now  is  a 
goodly  volume  (Ullmann,  Sinlessness  of  Jesus),  one  of  the 
standard  monographs  on  important  topics  in  our  theological 
libraries.  The  author's  mind  had  been  formed  in  a  community 
with  a  shattered  faith.  And  in  his  work  he  did  not  attain 
to  the  coherent  completeness  of  the  older  masters  in  theology. 
But  irrespectively  of  its  handling  of  some  details,  the  work 
as  a  whole  is  valuable,  were  it  only  because  it  is  monumental 
of  the  decisive  importance  of  its  germinal  idea, — the  idea, 
namely,  that  tlie  actual  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  as  an  historical  fact, 
proves  the  supernatural  origin  of  Christianity. 

Under  the  impression  that  absolute  sinlessness  would  make 
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11  man  incapable  of  being  tempted,  and  consequently  would 
make  Jesus  incapable  of  sympathy  with  us  in  our  temptation, 
some  have  maintained  a  doctrine  of  "  sinful  flesh "  in  the 
person  of  Christ ;  to  the  effect  that  in  His  manhood  there  was 
a  something  which,  though  kept  from  actual  sin  by  the  holi- 
ness that  was  in  Him  as  Inimanuel  Christ,  yet  was  in  Him  a 
sort  of  real  possibility  of  sinning  (posse  peccare).  The  question 
as  to  that  doctrine  was  handled  by  the  elder  Marcus  Dods,  in 
his  work  on  The  Incarnation,  with  true  mastery  of  Christian 
thought  as  well  as  affluence  of  learning.  We  now  will  con- 
sider the  matter  in  its  bearing  on  Apologetics. 

We  begin  with  the  question — In  order  to  feel  temptation 
so  as  to  be  able  to  sympathise  with  the  tempted,  is  it  neces- 
sary that  a  man  should  have  in  him  something  sinful  ? 
Aristotle  {Nicomachean  Ethics)  speaks  of  a  puzzle  that  tried 
the  scholastic  wits  of  his  day, — a  proof  that  there  cannot  be 
perfect  virtue ;  on  the  ground  that  virtue  cannot  be  perfect 
without  victory  in  a  struggle,  while  the  man  who  has  to 
struggle  cannot  be  perfect,  since  there  is  some  evil  in  him  to 
struggle  against.  Some  such  puzzle  underlies  the  impression 
that  Christ,  since  He  felt  temptation's  power,  must  have  had 
in  Hun  something  which,  if  it  should  go  into  activity,  i.e. 
become  actuale  =  "  in  act,"  would  be  actual  sin  {actuale  =  "  in 
act  ").  The  history  of  temptation  may  suffice  to  show  that 
the  impression  is  mistaken. 

Temptation's  power  in  the  form  of  bread  is  constituted  by 
the  painfulness  of  hunger,  arising  out  of  the  natural  desire  of 
food.  Christ  was  not  kept  by  His  perfect  sinlessness  from 
suffering  that  pain.  On  the  contrary.  His  very  perfection  of 
manhood  may  have  made  Him  more  liable  to  pain  than  other 
men,  while  able  to  undergo  more  of  it  without  being  killed  by 
it,  or  overstrained  into  torpid  feelinglessness.  The  perfection 
of  manhood  may  include  at  once  a  sensitiveness  to  pain  as  keen 
as  a  delicate  babe's,  and  a  giant's  strength  of  endurance :  the 
lily  and  the  oak.  The  power  of  temptation,  as  assailing  us 
from  without,  is  as  the  force  of  a  storm ;  which  reaches  at 
once  a  feather,  a  willow,  and  an  oak.  The  man  who  is  simply 
bad,  having  in  him  no  principle  sustaining,  no  inward  power  of 
resisting  the  assault, — he  makes  no  resistance ;  he  yields  to  the 
enemy  at  once  without  a  struggle.     He  is  a  feather  carried 
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away  by  the  wind,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  feel  temptation's 
power  at  all.  If  he  be  as  the  willow,  which  bends  before  the 
storm,  opposing  but  little  resistance  to  it,  he  feels  but  little  of 
its  power.  The  oak,  which  may  break  but  cannot  bend,  the 
one  who  feels  temptation  in  all  its  power  of  storm,  is  the  one 
who  does  not  sin  and  cannot  sin,  the  impeccable  Immanuel. 

And  as  of  the  body,  so  of  the  mind.  Our  painful  feeling  of 
the  sorrows  that  are  in  the  world  must  have  been  exj)erienced 
most  profoundly  by  the  true,  tender-hearted  Son  of  man,  Xo 
other  can  have  so  deeply  felt  the  baseness  of  all  moral  evil  as 
the  Holy  One  of  God.  And  that  judicial  abandonment  to 
vials  of  wrath  which  (1  Cor.  xv.  55)  is  the  one  true  terror  of 
death  to  a  rational  soul,  is  it  not  confessed,  with  vividness 
most  awful,  in  that  cry  from  the  Cross,  as  if  of  one  whom 
God  "  made  sin  for  us,"  and  who  "  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us  "  ?  In  point  of 
lact  what  say  the  witnesses  ?  What  was  the  impression  of 
His  personal  character  which  they  received  from  knowing 
Him,  "  who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  "  ? 

The  history  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  sufferings 
of  Jesus,  both  in  His  initial  temptation  in  the  wilderness  and 
also  throughout  that  life  which  was  a  life  of  "  temptations  " 
(Luke  xxii.  29),  even  to  its  close  {e.g.  Matt.  xvii.  17).  Un- 
reality of  His  sufferings,  their  being  phantastic  or  illusory,  we 
see  to  be  a  wanton,  idle  dream,  when  we  look  at  the  plain, 
simple  manhood  in  the  witnesses  (1  Pet.  v.  1),  and  especially 
in  the  sufferer : — we  see  Him  weeping  at  the  grave,  shudder- 
ing in  the  contact  of  moral  baseness  of  unbelief,  loathing  tlie 
heartless  egotism  of  the  Pharisee,  longing  to  be  away  from  the 
perversity  of  believers,  white  with  horror  as  well  as  hatred  of 
malignant  impurity  in  the  demons,  agonising  in  the  garden 
and  on  the  Cross.  And,  while  seeing  reality  in  all  His  experi- 
ence of  evil,  we  never  for  one  instant  see  so  much  as  Uie  pass- 
ing shadow  of  an  inclination  or  an  impulse  in  His  mind  to 
give  way  to  the  suggestion  of  the  evil.  On  the  contrary,  we 
see  that  in  Hiia  such  a  thing  is  impossible.  Precisely  that 
the  mere  impossibility  of  any  inioard  leaning  or  drawing  toward 
the  evil  is  ivhat  %vc  do  see  in  Him.  We  know  and  feel  in  our 
hearts  that  if  any  shadow  of  such  a  thing  were  to  appear  for 
a  moment  on  the  surface  of  His  mind,  we  should  be  startled 
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and  amazed,  as  if  tlie  sun  had  turned  into  blood.  And  this 
spontaneous  feeling  of  ours  as  we  look  upon  Him,  again 
represents  the  direct  intiiitioii  of  our  moral  sense,  like  the 
feeling  which  we  have  when  thinking  about  God.  The  mere 
puzzle  of  the  schools,  about  possibility  of  perfect  virtue,  is 
only  a  bewilderment  of  the  reflecting  intellect,  like  Zeno's 
bewilderment  as  to  the  possibility  of  motion,  where  he  has 
stuck  fast  for  two  thousand  years.  Zeno  has  a  cause  for 
despairing  of  possibility  of  motion  that  goes  deeper  than  he 
thinks  of  or  knows  about.  But  we — are  we  to  be  guided  or 
influenced  by  such  puzzles  in  the  matters  of  "  this  life "  ? 
Struggle  is  no  more  an  indispensable  condition  of  virtue  in 
man  than  it  is  of  holiness  in  God :  moral  goodness  in  both 
alike  is  perfect  where  there  is  perfect  freedom  from  all  inward 
struggle.  And  in  God-man  the  suffering  through  experience 
of  evils  accompanying  weakness  in  a  sinful  world,  is  as  perfect 
as  the  hatred  of  the  sin,  and  the  mourning  over  the  ruin  of 
tbe  sinner. 

The  puzzle  arises  from  a  certain  view  of  the  true  nature  of 
moral  agency,  which  we  will  now  consider  in  its  bearing  on 
the  sinlessness  of  Christ,  namely,  the  view  that  there  can  be 
no  reality  of  free  moral  agency  where  there  is  not  what  has 
been  called  a  "  liberty  of  indifference,"  or  "  power  of  contrary 
choice."  That  view  was  held  by  Origen,  and  previously 
taught  by  Plato.  Yet  Plato  knew  that  men  are  evil  in  their 
characters,  so  universally,  that  he  held  they  must  have  fallen 
from  uprightness  in  a  previous  state  of  existence.  But  if 
there  be  evil  in  them,  then  so  far  they  have  not  in  them  a 
"  liberty  of  indifference,"  as  if  in  equilibrium  between  good 
and  evil  in  action  ;  for  evil  in  character  or  disposition  is  so 
far  bias  toward  evil  in  action.  He  contradicts  himself  here. 
The  same  incoherence  is  to  be  noted  in  the  writer,  who  alone 
in  modern  philosophy  has  a  distinction  like  that  of  Plato. 
Kant  held  that  there  is  in  mankind  a  "  radical  evil,"  which 
alone  can  account  for  the  prevalent  evil  in  human  action. 
Yet  he,  too,  held  that  there  cannot  be  reality  of  moral  agency 
where  there  is  not  "  liberty  of  indifference."  In  fact,  if  there 
be  that  "  radical  evil,"  there  is  not  that  "  liberty  of  indiffer- 
ence ; "  for  that  radical  evil  in  character  or  disposition  is  hias 
toward  evil  in  action.      On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is 
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moral  goodness,  there  is  not  "  liberty  of  indifference ; "  for 
goodness  is  a  Mas  toward  good  in  action. 

That  bias  was  supremely  powerful  in  Christ,  if  He  was 
either  sinless  or  incapable  of  sinning.  It  was  powerful  in 
the  first  Adam,  who  was  created  "  very  good,"  after  the  image 
of  the  Creator.  In  lower  degree,  yet  really,  it  exists  in  those 
who  now  are  renewed  in  tliat  image  in  a  reign  of  grace.  In 
so  far  as  men  have  in  them  any  such  thing  as  goodness  of 
moral  character,  they  liave  not  in  them  a  power  to  make  the 
"  contrary  choice  "  of  evil  instead  of  good.  Such  a  thing  as 
"  liberty  of  indifference,"  equilibrium  between  choice  of  good 
and  choice  of  evil  in  action,  there  never  has  been  such  a 
thing  in  all  the  "  fourfold  state  "  of  man  for  one  half-hour ; 
nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  any  rational  creature  in  the 
universe.  And  if  there  had  been  such  a  thing,  it  would  not 
have  been  a  moral  condition,  but  a  no?i-moral  condition, 
— charade  lie  ssncss,  as  in  the  fairies,  that  exil,  which  Kant  and 
Plato  saw  in  man,  operating  in  his  activity  as  a  disposition, 
liabit  (habitus,  e^t?),  bent.  And  that,  so  far  as  it  has  power, 
heis  the  man  (habitus  from  "  haberi,"  so  e^i?  from  €)(o/xaL),  or 
holds  him,  as  with  a  chain.  So  far  as  it  has  power  in  him,  it 
enslaves  him ;  makes  in  him  a  "  spiritual  bondage,"  which  is  a 
moral  impotenc/j  of  "  the  contrary  choice."  So  far  as  man  is 
bad  in  heart,  he  has  it  not  in  him  to  choose  good  in  action,  but 
is  inclined  and  impelled  toward  evil.  A  perfectly  bad  man 
is  perfectly  unable  to  choose  good,  absolutely  incapable  of 
loving  God  or  his  neighbour.  This  is  the  very  meaning 
of  a  perfect  badness,  —  that  the  agent  has  an  invincible 
aversion  to  that  good  which  is  laboured  for  by  love.  He  is 
completely  without  liberty  of  indifference.  And  yet  he  is  a 
veritable  moral  agent,  responsible  for  his  action,  and  for  his 
character  as  well  as  conduct.  His  being  a  slave  of  inward 
lust  does  not  make  his  evil  action  to  be  innocent.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  lust  that  makes  the  sin.  It  is  the  evil  in 
a  man's  heart  that  makes  his  action  to  be  evil.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  what  the  Puritan  Thomas  Adam  has  in 
one  of  his  sermon  titles,  a  "  white  devil."  The  man  would 
be  made  white  in  his  life  by  being  black  in  his  heart. 
Villainousness  of  disposition  would  make  innocence  in  action. 
The   robber    would   be    whitewashed   by  his   greed,  and    the 
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adulterer  by  his  lust,  and  the  murderer  by  his  deadly  malice. 
All  this  contradicts  the  moral  judgment  of  mankind.  Our 
conscience  tells  us,  in  its  instinctive  or  spontaneous  utterances, 
that  the  great  sin  is,  to  be  sinful ;  that  to  he  villainous  is  the 
grand  villainy ;  that  moral  evil  in  action  is  coviplete  just  in 
so  far  as  it  is  rooted  in  that  evil  dis'position,  character,  or 
bent  in  the  heart  (habitus,  e^i?),  which  is  a  moral  bondage,  or 
impotency  of  contrary  choice. 

So  as  to  good,  in  disposition  and  in  action.  The  opinion, 
that  there  is  no  reality  of  moral  agency  where  there  is  not 
"  liberty  of  indifference,"  or  equilibrium  of  affection  toward 
good  and  evil,  would  make,  what  Adam  has  in  another  of  his 
titles,  a  "  black  saint."  Virtuous  action,  upon  that  view, 
would  be  made  impossible  by  a  man's  being  perfectly  virtuous 
in  his  inward  condition  of  nature.  Perfect  goodness  of 
nature  would  make  action  to  be  perfectly  without  moral 
quality  of  goodness.  And  this  again,  though  men  may  get 
entangled  in  it  by  the  intellectual  puzzlement  of  Aristotle's 
problem,  contradicts  the  moral  judgment  of  mankind.  Our 
conscience,  in  its  instinctive  or  spontaneous  utterances,  tells 
us  that  goodness  in  action,  so  far  from  being  made  impossible 
by  goodness  in  disposition  of  heart,  is  really  constituted  by 
that  disposition  going  into  action.  If  a  man's  heroic  action 
be  found  by  us  to  spring  out  of  a  character  so  perfectly 
heroic  that  he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise,  then  his  being 
thus  without  any  "  power  of  contrary  choice  "  is  by  us  regarded 
as  showing,  not  that  his  action  is  morally  characterless,  but 
that  it  is  perfectly  heroic. 

The  saints  in  glory,  who  cannot  sin,  and  the  elect  angels, 
who  have  in  them  no  power  of  choosing  evil  in  action,  are  by 
us  regarded,  not  as  consequently  characterless  slaves,  but  as 
perfected  in  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  And  God 
Himself,  in  ivhom  the  reality  of  free  agency  is  supremely  perfect, 
is  the  one  in  whom  there  is  the  supreme  perfection  of  impotency 
of  contrary  choice.  If  we  could  imagine  for  an  instant  that 
there  is  in  Him  a  "  liberty  of  indifference,"  relatively  to  good 
and  evil  in  action,  then  in  that  instant  He  for  us  would  cease 
to  be,  as  God,  the  Holy  One  who  cannot  lie,  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  who  must  do  right. 

The   ideal   of  moral  excellence,  as  of  all  good,  is  appre- 
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bended  by  us  in  God.  Though  the  Divine  Being  should 
have  no  real  existence,  the  ideal  which  we  represent  to  our- 
selves as  being  in  Him  shows  what  is  the  ideal  at  the  root 
of  our  oivn  rational  nature.  Now  in  God  what  we  perceive 
is  a  perfect  incapacity  of  contrary  choice,  an  absolute  neces- 
sity of  choosing  good  in  action  and  refusing  evil.  And  when 
we  think  of  angels  as  redeemed  men,  as  being  established  in 
a  condition  truly  Godlike,  in  them,  too,  what  we  picture  to 
ourselves  is,  an  inward  moral  necessity  of  goodness  in  action, 
and  inward  moral  inability  to  do  or  speak  evil ;  the  heart  set 
on  good  only,  and  settled  invincibly  in  aversion  to  evil. 
This  shows  that  the  notion  of  indifference,  as  a  condition  of 
reality  of  moral  agency,  is  contradictory  of  the  root  conception 
of  moral  agency  in  the  rational  nature  of  man. 

The  real  condition  of  moral  agency  is  rationalitij.  That 
rationality,  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  is  the  same  in 
man,  in  angels,  and  in  God  ;  and  in  all  alike  it  is  the  one 
sole,  indispensable  condition  of  reality  of  moral  agency.  But 
liberty  of  indifference,  moral  necessity,  power  or  imj)otency  of 
contrary  choice — these  pertain,  not  to  the  unchangeable  con- 
stitution of  man's  nature  as  rational,  but  to  changeable 
conditions  of  that  nature.  They  have  reference,  not  to  the 
constitutive  essence  of  manhood,  but  to  the  character  of  this 
or  that  man,  at  this  or  that  time,  in  this  or  that  one  of  his 
"  four  estates."  But  in  all  the  four  estates  of  the  constitution, 
rationcdity  remains  the  same  ;  so  that  in  all  alike  there  is 
reality  of  moral  agency — in  man,  whether  good  or  evil, 
whether  bond  or  free;  as  in  God,  and  in  angels  good  and  evil. 

N"ow,  the  Gospel  history  fairly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
Christ,  who  was  rational,  and  so  had  in  Him  always  a  reality 
of  moral  agency,  was  never  for  a  moment  indifferent,  as  if  He 
were  in  cquilibrio  between  good  and  evil.  To  make  His  tempta- 
tion a  battle  in  His  heart  between  good  and  evil,  is  to  change 
the  Gospel  history,  and  put  a  silly  piece  of  heathenish  mytho- 
logy in  place  of  it.  He  appears,  not  only  sinless,  and  averse  to 
sin,  but  impeccable,  incapable  of  sinning ;  so  that  sin  would  on 
His  part  be  impossible,  as  it  is  on  God's.  But  that  is  rather  a 
dogmatical  than  a  historical  view.  And,  restricting  ourselves 
to  the  anncds  of  this  history,  we  will  take  into  view  only  the 
fact  that  He  was  actually  sinless.  What  is  that  ?  A  sinless 
man  is  not  merely  negative,  doing  no  evil,  and  liaving  no  evil 
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disposition  or  habit.  A  sinless  man  has  to  he  good,  and  do 
good.  Where  there  is  not  light,  there  is  darkness.  There  is 
sin  where  there  is  not  full  conftrmity  to  the  moi-al  law.  And  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  we  see,  not  a  mere  Stoic,  who  is  negatively 
stainless  because  he  is  an  unfeeling  ghost,  without  "  vices " 
because  he  has  an  heart  of  stone.  Nor  do  we  see  merely  a 
virtuous  philosopher,  in  whose  case  we  have  to  pass  over  the 
first  table  of  the  law,  "  the  first  and  great  commandment ; " 
because  we  are  not  sure,  and  he  is  not  himself  sure,  that  he 
knows  God,  so  as  to  be  able  to  love  Him  or  to  serve  Him  from 
the  heart,  or  to  have  toward  Him  any  real  feeling  of  any  sort. 
In  the  case  of  Christ,  as  appearing  in  the  history,  we  are  able  to 
thinh  of  sinlessness  as  meaning,  in  completeness,  a  real  man's 
conformity,  in  disposition  and  in  action,  all  through  His  life  and 
in  His  death,  to  the  vjhole  law,  "  Love  God  supremely/,  Love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."  For  such  is  the  representation  in  the 
history.  Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  the  representation  is 
correct,  not  mythical,  but  historical ;  that  in  historical  fact 
Jesus  Christ  was  thus  a  sinless  man. 

Then  He  is  a  miracle  of  manhood ;  and  there  is  no  rational 
way  of  accounting  for  His  existence  in  the  world,  but  the 
supposition  that  in  Him  there  is  a  new  creation  of  man. 
Here  is  a  case  not  calling  for  Plato's  doctrine,  of  a  lapse  from 
uprightness  in  a  previous  state  of  existence.  Here  is  one 
man  completely  free  from  that  "  radical  evil "  whose  existence 
in  mankind  from  the  root — ex  radice — is  recognised  by  Kant. 
The  obvious  inference  is,  that  this  Man  has  not  sprung  in  the 
ordinary  way  from  the  common  stock  of  humanity. 

And  in  justification  of  this  reasoning,  we  do  not  need  such 
confessions  of  philosophers.  We  have  the  testimony  of  uni- 
versal experience.  Take  any  really  fair  test  of  morality  in 
heart  and  life ;  let  any  intelligent  man  write  down  what  he 
would  regard  as  a  reasonable  code  of  moral  laws ;  and  experi- 
ence teaches  us  that  there  is  no  man  who  will  not  be  found  to 
be  a  breaker  of  those  laws.  The  best  of  men  are  the  last  to 
think  of  saying,  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?  They 
are  the  men  most  fully  of  the  mind  of  that  saint  who  said, 
that  so  far  from  being  able  to  answer  to  God  for  his  sins,  he 
was  not  able  to  answer  for  his  righteousnesses.  So  said 
David  about  himself,  "  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity  ; " 
and  Isaiah,  "  Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips  ! " 
and  Paul,  "  Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver 
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me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ! "  Even  the  Pharisee  in  the 
temple,  and  the  prodigal's  elder  brother,  may  not  have  been 
perfect  all  their  lives.  And  as  for  Marcus  Aurelius,  we  have 
not  seen  that  he  loved  either  God  or  his  neighbour. 

One  alone  is  perfect.  Perfectly  humble,  He  yet  never  prays 
for  forgiveness,  nor  confesses  an  error,  nor  has  any  word  of  a 
mediator  between  Him  and  God,  while  He  speaks  of  righteous- 
ness in  connection  with  His  going  to  the  Father.  And  we, 
and  all  men,  own  that  in  this  His  bearing  is  what  it  ought  to 
be.  We  should  have  been  wonder-stricken  and  bewildered  if 
it  had  been  otherwise, — if  He  had  even  for  a  moment,  before 
either  God  or  man,  so  much  as  appeared  to  think  of  Himself 
as  less  than  perfect.  We  see  that  He  is  a  sinless  man.  But 
does  not  that  shoiv — so  that  we  bear  witness — that  He  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ?  (Luke  xxiii.  47,  cp.  Matt,  xxvii.  54). 

The  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is  under  one  aspect  veracity  of 
Jesus.  Those  critics  who  seem  to  regard  forgery  on  the  part 
of  Christian  scholars  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  to  have  a 
like  facility  in  believing  in  false-face  on  the  part  of  Bible 
saints,  give  cause  to  suspect  that  the  judges  have  not  "  sense." 
Especially,  the  criticism  appears  to  lack  the  light  of  that  moral 
sense  which  (1  Cor.  ii.  15,  where  "judge"  is  in  the  Greek, 
criticise)  in  its  higher  exercises  is  the  truly  higher  criticism, 
lieadiness  to  see  everywhere  so  base  a  villainy  as  forgery,  and 
so  believe  in  false-face  of  heroic  saints,  is  suggestive  of  a 
blindness  of  soul  in  the  critic,  such  as  would  be  meet  ac- 
companiment of  an  heart  of  stone ;  while  in  relation  to  man's 
true  life  a  stone  heart  is  what  naturally  comes,  as  in  a 
petrifying  well,  from  theoretical  naturalism,  casting  soul  out 
of  man  as  well  as  God  out  of  man's  universe.  A  non-moral 
criticism  nat^irallij  results  from  a  non-ethical  'pliilosopliy .  And 
this  is  brought  to  a  testing-point  by  the  contact  of  unbelieving 
criticism  with  the  sinlessness  of  Christ,  upon  the  view  that 
sinlessness  implies  veracity. 

Christ  Himself  said  that  the  Spirit  of  truth  shall  comince 
the  world  of  sin,  especially  because  "  they  believe  not  on  me." 
If  He  be  a  sinless  man,  and  men  do  not  believe  Him  when  He 
speaks  of  matter-of-fact  within  His  personal  knowledge,  they 
show  that  they  are  sinful ;  so  as  to  be  blind  in  soul.     And  the 
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criticism  which  proceeds  upon  the  view  that  miracle  is  im- 
possible, that  there  is  no  supernatural,  that  Jesus  is  not  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  at  every  step  making  Him  a  liar. 
There  is  no  escaping  this  conclusion.  Regarding  Him  simply 
as  a  man,  we  see  that  He  is  such  a  man  as  to  know  perfectly  well 
what  He  is  saying  when  He  claims  to  be  Himself  the  Christ  of 
God,  and  assumes  to  be  in  habitual  fellowship  with  God  as  His 
Father,  and  professes  to  have  worked  veritable  miracles  in 
attestation  of  His  claim,  and  in  proof  of  supernatural  religion 
(see  above,  Bk.  i.  chap.  ii.).  This  brings  into  the  question 
His  elementary  moral  character  of  truthfulness  in  speech, 
honesty  in  action :  to  deny  the  truth  of  supernatural  Christian 
religion,  is  to  make  a  lying  impostor  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
daring  outrage  of  Kenan  upon  common  human  feeling  of 
decency,  in  making  the  Jesus  of  Gospel  history  into  a  disre- 
putable Frenchman,  untruthful  and  suicidal,  with  a  glittering 
varnish  of  impure  sentimentalism,  only  brings  into  a  dramatic 
vividness  of  view  what  is  really  in  the  heart,  and  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  criticism  of  the  Gospel  history  which  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  Christianity  is  not  of  God. 

Sec.  3.  His  words.     Part  First :  Regarded  generally. 

His  prophecy  of  the  resurrection  we  shall  consider  in  a 
second  part  of  the  present  section,  as  a  sample  case  of  the 
argument  from  prophecy,  in  the  sense  of  prediction  of  the 
incalculable.  And  in  this  first  part  of  His  words,  regarded 
generally,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  representing  the  matter  except 
through  a  series  of  gradations,  which  at  first  sight  may  appear 
to  derogate  fi'om  the  grandeur  of  the  subject.  For  we  cannot 
look  at  the  subject  without  being  strongly  under  power  of  the 
feeling  that  the  speaker  of  these  words  is  divine.  "  It  is  the 
voice  of  a  God,  not  of  a  man,"  we  feel  to  be  base  adulation 
with  reference  to  a  crowned  king.  But  it  expresses  precisely 
the  feeling  which,  upon  reflection,  we  find  to  have  been 
operative  in  our  minds  as  we  listened  to  the  Carpenter  com- 
manding all  nature,  and  the  dark  spirit  world,  and  the  troubled 
wayward  hearts  of  men.  Hence  comparisons  or  analogies, 
■which  are  necessary  in  order  to  exposition  through  approaches, 
appear  unworthy,  because  the  great  object  in  view  is  unap- 
proachably remote  ;  as  the  telescope,  which  looks  farthest  into 
the  border  of  infinite  space,  only  gives  the  profoundest  im- 
pression of  infinitude  beyond. 
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The  impression  of  divinity  in  the  words  of  Christ  gives  a 
peculiar  impressiveness  of  interest  to  the  fact,  which  here 
meets  us  at  the  outset,  that  they,  at  least,  are  authentically 
reported  to  us  in  the  Gospel  histories.  Though  everything 
else  in  these  histories  should  be  doubtful  or  disputed,  there 
can  be  no  dispute  nor  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  we  here  have 
in  our  hand  a  trustworthy  report  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  And  the  ground  upon  which  this  fact  is  established 
historically,  beyond  all  probability  of  dispute  or  doubt,  is  very 
remarkable.  The  ground  is  that  it  is  impossible  that  these 
discourses  should  have  been  originally  uttered  by  any  one  but 
Christ  Himself;  inasmuch  as  they  are  different  in  quality 
from  all  other  words  that  have  ever  been  spoken  in  this  world  ; 
so  that  a  forger  could  not  invent  them  any  more  than  he 
could  create  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  We  thus  appear  from 
the  outset  to  have  an  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  that  original 
speaker  of  them. 

In  illustration  of  the  unquestionableness  of  the  fact  that 
only  Christ  Himself  can  have  uttered  these  discourses  originally, 
we  may  call  for  the  testimony  of  the  most  conspicuous  infidel 
now  in  the  world,  who  also  is  the  one  who  has  perpetrated 
the  shamefullest  outrage  on  the  memory  of  Jesus,  by  making 
Him  into  a  discreditable  Frenchman.  But  Eenan  is  a  scholar, 
learned  in  Orientalism,  who  has  travelled  in  Palestine,  and  has 
laboured  much  and  long  in  the  literary  sources  of  information 
about  early  Christianity.  His  position  as  the  coryphreus  of 
infidelity  will  make  his  testimony  in  'the  present  matter  more 
convincing  to  many  than  if  he  had  been  Calvin,  or  Augustine, 
or  Paul.  Though  the  matter  be  only  of  secondary  importance, 
his  testimony  regarding  it  is  more  weighty  in  favour  of 
Christianity  than  all  his  eight  volumes  really  are  against  it. 
And  therefore,  without  saying,  fas  est  et  ah  hoste  doccri,  we  now 
call  that  witness.      The  following  are  his  words : — 

A  kind  of  brilliancy  at  once  mild  and  terrible :  A  divine, 
force  underlies  these  words ;  as  it  were,  detaches  them  from  the 
context,  and  enables  the  reader  easily  to  recognise  them.  The 
words  of  Jesus,  so  to  say,  reveal  themselves.  When  they  are 
vouched  in  the  chaos  of  unequal  authenticity  we  feel  them 
vibrate.  They  come,  we  may  say,  spontaneously  to  take  their 
places  in  our  story,  where  they  stand  in  striking  relief. 
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This  quotation  we  have  taken  from  the  valuable  Lectures 
of  Professor  Salmon  of  Dublin  on  The  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (2nd  ed.,  London  1886),  for  the  purpose  of  adding  his 
own  comment  (p.  114): — 

Indeed,  I  need  hardly  quote  the  testimony  of  Eenan  or  of 
anybody  else  ;  for  we  have  sufficient  evidence  of  the  substantial 
truthfulness  of  the  Gospel  report  of  our  Lord's  discourses  in 
the  fact  that  in  all  Christian  literature  there  is  nothing  like 
them. 

The  italics  in  both  quotations  are  ours.  The  marked  words 
in  the  second  are  very  important  as  coming  from  such  a 
witness  and  judge  in  the  matter  of  them.  They  are  quite 
conclusive  to  the  effect  of  showing  that,  simply  on  ground  of 
literary  criticism,  the  Gospel  reports  of  the  Lord's  discourses 
are  authentic  beyond  possibility  of  question.  And  the  marked 
words  of  Eenan  show  that  that  infidel  is  under  influence 
of  the  feeling  of  a  divinity  in  the  words  of  Christ. 

The  little  stab  about  a  "  chaos "  betrays  the  infiders 
animus.  But  the  animosity  frustrates  its  own  purpose,  not 
only  by  showing  its  blindness,  but  also  by  suggesting  an 
argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  history  as  a 
whole.  Words  of  a  character  so  unique  as  that  of  Christ's 
are  naturally  perishable  in  their  uniqueness,  as  the  crystal- 
line forms  of  the  snow-flake.  The  most  delicate  flowers  are 
not  to  be  found  undisturbed  in  their  parterres  after  an 
avalanche  has  swept  away  the  village  and  its  occupants. 
And,  relatively  to  continuance  of  such  things  in  their  distinct- 
ness, an  avalanche  is  nothing  in  destructive  power  to  a 
"  chaos,"  which  means — ^distinctness — utter  obliteration  of 
everything  distinct.  How  can  tlie  discourses  of  Christ  have 
survived  in  such  clear  distinctness  unmistakable,  through 
any  real  catastrophe  bringing  other  things  to  a  condition  of 
chaos  ?  The  survival  of  these  utterances  in  their  clear 
distinctness,  as  of  so  many  snow-flakes  in  their  exact  crystal- 
line forms  of  beauty,  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  in 
a  catastrophic  violence  that  brings  a  world  into  chaos.  It 
can  have  been  possible  only  through  a  process  of  wonderfully 
successful  care  in  the  ascertainment  and  the  preservation  of 
the   faithful  testimony   of   those  who  "  from   the  beginning 
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were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word."  Here  we 
perceive  a  striking  corroboration  of  the  faithfulness  of  that 
record  which  makes  Christ  to  promise  (John  xiv.  25,  26, 
XV.  26,  27)  that  to  His  elected  witnesses  there  should  be 
given  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  in  them 
an  exact  "  remembrance  "  of  what  He  had  said  as  well  as 
done.  The  exact  preservation  of  his  discourses  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  that  whole  history  in  which,  as 
in  a  framework,  they  have  been  preserved. 

But  now,  restricting  our  attention  to  the  discourses,  we 
observe  that  the  preservation  of  these  in  that  unquestionable 
genuineness,  is  a  matter  of  very  extraordinary  importance  in 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  For  it  completes 
the  information  which,  for  the  purpose  of  that  inquiry,  is 
desirable  to  us  in  relation  to  the  personal  history  of  the 
ministry  of  Christ  on  earth.  And  it  contributes  the  only 
information  regarding  that  personal  history  for  which  we  are 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  Gospel  histories.  What  we  need 
to  know  of  that  personal  history  of  Christ,  is  reducible  to  the 
two  heads  of  His  works  and  His  ivords.  If  we  know  these 
two  things,  then  we  have  the  information  regarding  Him 
which  we  need  to  have,  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  for 
judging  in  the  question,  whether  He  is  not  the  Saviour  Son  of 
God.  But  one  of  the  two  things  we  know  independently  of 
the  four  Gospels — that  is  to  say,  about  His  works.  About 
His  works,  in  order  to  judge  in  that  question,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  have  details.  All  that  we  need  is 
to  be  assured  of  the  general  fact  that  He  professed  to  work 
miracles,  and  was  believed  to  have  worked  them.  And  of 
that  general  fact  we  can  obtain  a  full  assurance,  independently 
of  the  evangelical  narratives,  from  other  Scriptures  of  the 
Apostolic  Age,  from  the  Christian  tradition  of  the  post- 
Apostolic  Age,  and,  indeed,  from  the  Jewish  and  the  heatlien 
traditions  of  the  same  period,  in  which  it  was  for  generations 
borne  in  mind  that  miracles  had  in  fact  been  worked  by 
Christ.  Hence  the  extraordinary  value  of  that  preservation 
of  His  discourses.  It  puts  us  completely  upon  historic 
ground  in  the  very  scenes  of  Gospel  history.  "VVe  knciv  His 
works,  and  now  we  know  His  words :  those  words  which 
must  be  His,  because  they  are  inimitable,  no  other  can  have 
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spoken   them.      We  hear  Him,  as  well  as   see   Him.      Wliat 
7nore  could  there  be  for  us  ? 

For  instance,  we  may  consider  how  these  words  of  Christ 
Himself  can  be  made  to  bear  upon  such  a  "  theory  "  of  the 
primaeval  Christianity,  as  that  which  accounts  for  it  by 
supposing  that  Paul's  "  gospel "  was  fundamentally  and  essen- 
tially different  from  the  doctrine  which  the  original  apostles 
had  received  and  taught  from  Christ.  As  the  "  theory  " 
contradicts  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  which  ascribes 
miracles  to  Jesus,  the  Gospel  history  was  got  rid  of  by  being 
declared  a  forgery.  But  the  discourses  of  Christ  cannot  be 
so  got  rid  of.  Theij  remain  in  clear  distinctness,  unquestion- 
ably genuine  utterances  of  His,  though  everything  else  in  the 
history  should  be  a  "  chaos."  And  they  suffice  to  destroy 
that  "  theory  "  in  its  very  foundation.  For  the  discourses  of 
Christ  show  that  Paul's  doctrine  really  was  no  innovation, 
but  really  an  evolution,  expansion,  and  application  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ  Himself.  The  Pauline  ideas  of  the  uni- 
versal freedom  of  the  gospel  call  to  Church  fellowship  and 
salvation,  and  of  justification  by  faith  simply  pervade  the 
ministry  of  Christ  as  represented  by  His  words.  And  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  personal  glory  of  Christ  as  Eedeemer, 
we  now  shall  find  to  be  the  one  thing  which  alone  accounts 
for  the  very  existence  of  those  words  in  their  main  character- 
istic aspects  of  peculiar  power  and  originality  of  wisdom. 
The  "  theory "  thus  does  good  service  here  by  constraining 
attention  to  the  inward  character  of  the  words. 

When  we  look  into  the  inward  character  of  the  words,  they 
become  to  us  as  lamps,  in  the  light  of  which  we  see  the  true 
character  of  the  whole  movement  in  the  history.  This  is  an 
effect  of  the  words  of  any  leading  personage  in  a  movement : 
the  words  illustrate  the  movement  by  showing  us  what  was 
in  the  inward  life,  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  mover.  Thus 
a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  true  character  of  the  great 
Puritan  movement  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches;  and  for  the  grander 
movement  of  the  Eeformation  a  similar  service  is  done  by  the 
Table-Talk,  the  Correspondence,  and  other  such  personal  utter- 
ances of  Martin  Luther.  But  Jesus  Christ  is  not  merely  a 
leading  representative  personage  in  the  Gospel  history.     He 
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really  is  the  movement  in  Himself;  so  that  in  seeing  into  His 
mind,  we  are  looking  into  the  heart  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Gospel  history.  Chalmers's  letters,  speeches,  and  private  notes 
regarding  the  Disruption  history,  in  which  he  was  so  great 
a  part,  and  Wesley's  Diaries  in  connection  with  the  early 
Methodism,  come  far  short  of  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  when 
viewed  as  illustrating  history, — were  it  only  on  this  account 
that  Christ  Himself  is  the  Gospel  history,  while  these  men 
are  only  agents  in  one  part  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

1.  The  peculiar  jJowcr  of  the  words  of  Christ  is  represented 
at  the  present  hour  by  the  actual  influence  of  His  teaching  in 
the  world.  We  are  so  familiar  with  it,  as  we  are  with  the 
sunshine,  that  it  is  only  on  reflection  that  we  become  aware 
how  amazing  this  thing  is;  as  men  do  not  wonder  at  the 
daylight.  There  never  has  been  anything  like  it  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Eighteen  centuries  after  He  was 
crucified,  a  young  Galilean  rustic  is  exercising  an  influence 
most  profoundly  vital  upon  the  innermost  lives  of  men,  over 
an  empire  far  wider  than  that  which  put  him  to  the  shameful 
death.  Through  all  the  centuries  that  influence  has  been 
stedfastly  continuous  in  the  history,  as  the  movement  of  a 
river  from  its  fountain  to  the  sea.  At  this  hour  it  is  omni- 
present in  Christendom,  as  the  pressure  of  the  ocean  on  its 
bed,  or  the  operation  of  the  sunlight  on  the  world  at  noon. 
And  it  is  distinctly  a  personal  influence  of  one  that  "  livcth, 
and  was  dead."  When  the  Arab,  whose  steed  has  swerved, 
says  that  the  shadow  of  Melech  Eichard  has  crossed  the  path, 
there  we  see  an  empire  of  the  imagination,  of  the  shadowy 
recollection  of  the  hero  king  of  England.  An  empire  far 
more  impressive  over  the  intellect  of  mankind  is  exhibited  in 
the  acknowledged  conformity  of  civilised  men  to  the  canons 
of  Aristotle's  logic,  as  if  the  Stagirite  had  been  seated  upon  a 
throne,  ruling  all  the  tribes,  and  nations,  and  kindreds,  and 
peoples,  and  tongues.  But  we  know  that  that  sovereignty 
now  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  government  of 
men's  thoughts,  any  more  than  it  has  to  do  with  the  action  of 
the  Arabian  steed.  Aristotle  personally  is  only  like  the 
picture  or  the  statue  of  some  ancient  legislator  in  the  palace 
of  justice :  the   laws    and   the   administration   of   them   have 
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influence  only  on  account  of  their  own  supposed  excellence, 
and  that  influence  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  any  real  or 
even  imagined  authority  of  that  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  Jesus   Christ,  now  in 
daily  exercise  through  these  words  in   our   hands  upon  the 
souls  of  men,  is  distinctly  a  personal  influence  of  one  supposed 
to   be  alive  and  to  speak   with  avthority,  not  as  the  scribes. 
If  it    were   supposed  that   Christ  is  dead,  Christendom  would 
cease  to  live :  His  words,  which  now  "  are  spirit  and  are  life," 
would  in  respect  of  influence  become  as  the  withered  leaves  of 
an   Ecce   Homo.     And  they  would   in  like   manner   become 
sapless  and  powerless  to  move  the  heart  and  life   of  men,  if 
He  were  for  an  instant  supposed  not  to  have  in  His  teaching 
an  authority  that  is  nothing  less  than  divine.      Divinity,  and 
nothing  less,   is    the   character   of  that  authority   which  he 
assumes  in   saying,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are   heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give   you  rest."     A  school   of 
philosophers,  with  reference  to  worldly  things  which  the  world 
can  know,  that  should  rest  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  human 
master,  would  have  made  itself  the  laughing-stock  of  heathen 
antiquity.       But    the    Son    of    Mary    engages    through    His 
teaching  to  give  men  rest  unto  their  souls.      He  undertakes 
for  all  sin-laden  and  sorrow-laden  humanity  (Matt.  xi.  26-28), 
to  show  sinners  the  Father,  and  set  them  at  rest  in  a  heavenly 
home  of  peace  and  love  with  God.     For  this  end  He  professes 
to  exercise  a  sovereignty  of  might  as  well  as  right,  which  is 
the  very  sovereignty  of  God  the  Father  committed  to  the  Son. 
And  no  one  thinks  of  laughing  at  His  "  ipse  dixit."     No  one 
sees  any  incongruity  between  the  vastness  of  the  claim   and 
the  humility  of  Him  who  makes  the  claim.     We  do  not  even 
wonder  at  His  gracious  words  as  we  do  not  wonder  at  the 
sunlight.       As   it   is   natural   for  the  sun    to   shine,   robing 
himself  in  his  royalty  of  light,  so  to  our  apprehension  that 
amazing  claim  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  be  received  as  a  haven 
of   rest  unto  our  souls,  is  natural  for  Him.     The  assumption 
l)ecomes  Him,  fits  Him  as  His  own  garment  of  light.     For  we 
know  in  our  hearts  that  this  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
same  who  cried  of  old,  "  Look  unto  me  and  be  saved,  all  ye 
ends  of  the  earth;  for  I  am  God."     And  that  impression  on 
our  mind  comes  directly  from  His  own  words  in  the  Gospels. 
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It  is  not  Paul  that  has  led  us  to  see  the  glory  of  Christ  as 
Eedeemer.  It  is  not  John  the  Divine  that  has  made  ns 
perceive  the  Godhead  in  His  person.  It  is  Christ  Himself  ; 
the  Word  "  made  flesh  and  dwelling  among  us,  full  of  grace 
and  truth."  When  He  proceeds  to  work  His  wonders 
(John  ii.  11),  "He  makes  manifest  His  own  glory,"  and  "we 
believe  on  Him."  And  when  He  speaks,  we  say  in  our  heart, 
"  His  word  is  with  power  .  .  .  He  speaks  with  authority  .  .  . 
Never  man  spake  like  this."  So  we  come  to  be  able  to  say  to 
Paul  and  John,  "  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying ; 
for  we  have  heard  Him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is 
indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world"  (John  iv.  42). 
Hence  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  obedience  which  is  yielded  to 
His  word  by  the  powers  of  nature,  and  the  dark  domain  of 
evil,  and  the  troubled  wayward  souls  of  men.  The  guilty  are 
cheered,  as  if  an  angel  of  pardon  had  visibly  come  from  heaven's 
throne  with  peace  to  the  conscience  ;  so  that  when  the  lame 
walk,  it  seems  only  as  if  (cp.  Neh.  viii.  10)  restoration 
of  the  body  had  come  in  continuation  of  the  joy  of  Jehovah 
in  the  soul.  The  demons,  furious  yet  obedient,  confess  Him, 
and,  confessing,  flee  as  He  directs  them.  He  rebukes  the 
fever,  and  it  is  gone.  He  bids  the  stormy  wind  and  waves 
be  still,  and  immediately  there  is  a  great  calm.  He  cries 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  Lazarus,  come  forth,"  and  the  dead  comes 
alive  out  of  the  grave.  And  we  do  not  wonder  at  all  this. 
Por  all  this  time  we  have  known,  without  thinking  that  we 
knew,  we  have  ijcrceived  (John  iv.  19)  that  "truly  this  is  the 
Son  of  God."  Why  should  He  not  call  forth  Lazarus  from 
the  grave  ?     He  called  the  worlds  into  being  out  of  nothing. 

Such  is,  and  has  been,  the  power  of  His  words,  through 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  over  a  Christendom  which 
they  have  created  and  sustained,  and  which  is  manifestly 
destined  to  be  coextensive  with  the  world.  From  a  long  and 
varied  historical  experience  of  mankind,  it  now  is  clear  that, 
so  long  as  the  world  remains  with  men  in  it,  these  words  of 
His  will  continue  to  make  the  same  impression  upon  mankind 
as  hitherto.  We  at  present  will  not  press  that  fact  to  its 
obvious  conclusion.  We  will  only  say,  wliat  no  reasonable 
being  can  deny,  that  the  fact  of  such  an  impression  made  by 
the  words,  a  power  so  peculiar  exercised  by  them,  is  a  pre- 
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sumptive  evidence  of  divinity  in  the  speaker.  "  Divinity " 
is  the  expression,  which  in  this  relation  we  have  found 
employed,  for  description  of  the  impression  which  they  make 
upon  the  mind  by  the  chief  of  living  infidels. 

2.  If  we  speak  of  originality  of  wisdom  as  a  characteristic 
aspect  of  the  words  of  Christ,  we  must  begin  with  disclaiming 
the  excessively  jejune  conception  of  an  originality  of  natural 
human  genius  as  accounting  for  that  character  of  His 
teaching  and  for  its  effects.  Those  who  speak  of  Him  as  a 
wonderfully- gifted,  self-taught  "  Rabbi,"  forget  that  He  was  not 
a  Eabbi  in  any  sense  like  that  which  is  really  meant  by  them 
in  so  speaking;  and  that  (John  vii.  14-18)  even  the  Jews 
knew  that  He  had  not  any  learning,  so  that  it  was  a  wonder 
to  them  that  He  could  read,  He,  on  that  occasion,  strongly 
disclaimed  the  view  that  His  originality  was  that  of  human 
genius,  such  that  a  man  might  conceivably  claim  some  glory 
of  it  for  himself.  He  claimed  to  be  only  as  a  mirror,  that 
reflects  here  on  earth  a  sun  that  shines  in  heaven  :  "  My 
doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  His  that  sent  me."  If,  then,  we 
make  use  of  the  originality  of  natural  genius  for  illustration 
of  this  one  of  the  aspects  of  His  teaching,  it  must  be  upon 
the  distinct  understanding  that  the  illustration  is  to  be  of 
contrast ;  or,  we  may  use  it  as  one  step  of  a  ladder  or  stair, 
for  the  purpose  of  rising  beyond  it. 

Originality,  in  the  sense  of  an  uncommon  gift  of  vision, 
may  be  in  a  madman  ;  whose  observation  is  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  because  he  is  "  beside  himself  or  "  out  of  his  mind." 
Hence  the  Greeks  had  one  word — mania — for  madness  and 
for  prophetic  inspiration  ;  and  savages  have  been  known 
to  reverence  insanity  as  inspiration,  no  doubt  presuming  that 
the  demented  person,  being  out  of  his  own  mind,  is  possessed 
by  another  mind.  But  in  a  sane  mind  there  may  be  a  real 
originality,  the  result  of  a  natural  gift  of  vision,  which  is  not 
bestowed  on  the  generality  of  men  ;  and  which,  to  the 
common-place  man,  may  appear  as  either  madness  or  inspira- 
tion, because  it  is  completely  out  of  the  beaten  track  alone 
frequented  by  him  ;  and  a  common-place  man  is  never  aware 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  compos  mentis.  Thus,  not  only 
(Acts  xxvi.  24)  Paul  was  thought  beside  himself  by  Festus, 
but  also  (Mark  iii.  21)  Christ,  by  His  own  domestic  connec- 
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tions.  And  in  His  procedure,  regarded  simply  as  that  of  a 
man,  there  may,  when  He  began  a  career  of  public  ministry, 
have  appeared  to  them  a  strangeness,  such  as  would  appear 
in  the  action  of  the  magi  when  they  followed  a  star  which 
other  men  did  not  see.  For  in  His  teaching,  disclosing  the 
inward  impulse  of  that  procedure,  there  is  a  sovereign 
originality,  which  to  not  a  few  worldly  wise  men  may  have 
appeared  a  deplorable  eccentricity. 

That  originality  is  quite  distinct  from  the  attainment  of  a 
self-taught  man  of  talent.  The  talented  self-taught  man 
attains,  without  the  aid  of  schools,  what  others  attain  by 
means  of  that  aid.  But  original  genius  makes  the  old  things 
to  be  new.  Notwithstanding  all  that  the  books  have  said 
about  them,  it  sees  them  as  if  they  now  were  first  created,  and 
speaks  of  them  as  if  they  had  never  been  heard  of  until  now. 
Hence  men  speak  of  the  "  inspiration  of  genius  ;  "  making  the 
genius  to  be  fresh,  original  in  comparison  with  talent,  as  a 
prophet  is  in  comparison  with  a  common-place  devout  man 
talking  platitudes.  And  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  supremely 
thus  original,  while  never  eccentric.  So  far  from  being 
eccentric,  His  teaching  is  characterised  by  a  boundless  power 
of  sovereign  concentration,  collecting  all  things  into  one,  the 
highest  point  of  view,  like  magi  coming  from  afar  to  worship 
the  King  of  heaven ;  replacing  the  dislocated  fragments  of 
truth  in  their  true  connection  with  life,  as  if  a  shepherd  of 
the  stars  had  been  restoring  the  wanderers  to  their  places  and 
their  offices  in  the  system  of  the  universe.  "  To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given  "  is  the  degraded  common-place  of  a  hard 
cynical  worldliness,  meaning,  that  the  worldly  successful  thing 
is  worldly  success ;  in  the  word  of  Christ  it  is  a  maxim  of 
profound  and  far-reaching  heavenly  wisdom,  full  of  consolation 
to  the  poor  and  hungry  and  sorrowful  souls  of  men,  while 
fraught  with  warning  terrors  to  those  who  are  "  rich,  and 
increased  in  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing " ;  He  makes 
"  all  things  new." 

But  there  has  been  speech  about  "  degrees  of  inspiration." 
And  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  originality  of  Christ  is  only 
a  superlatively  high  degree  of  that  kind  of  originality  which 
is  found  in  natural  human  genius.  That  imagination  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  Gospel  history,  and  by  everything  that  we 
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reall}'-  know  about  Christ  and  His  teaching.  The  mind  which 
has  appeared  in  His  teaching  has  in  it  an  originality  as 
distinct  in  kind  from  that  of  all  natural  human  genius,  as 
the  creation  of  the  stars  is  from  the  discoveries  of  astronomy. 
"  All  that  ever  were  before  Him  were  thieves  and  robbers." 
"  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only-begotten  Son, 
who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him." 
In  Him,  aloiie  of  all  the  teachers  of  mankind,  we  find  a  true 
original  fountain  of  wisdom,  proceeding  directly  from  the 
bosom  of  the  invisible  God. 

In  order  to  see  this  rightly,  let  us  approach  it  from  some 
distance,  step  by  step.  (1)  The  regenerate  man  has  a  kind  of 
vision  (Luke  viii.  9,  10)  of  spiritual  things,  which  is  not  given 
to  the  worldly-minded  man  of  genius.  (2)  A  prophet  has  a 
revelation  from  heaven,  which  is  not  given  to  the  ordinary 
children  of  God  upon  earth;  as  the  astronomer,  looking  up 
into  the  firmament,  sees  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  are 
not  seen  by  those  who  onl}'-  look  round  them  on  the  earth 
while  walking  in  those  lights.  (3)  Moses,  a  "  mediator " 
between  God  and  man,  is  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10)  distinct  from  all 
ordinary  prophets  in  this,  that  he  received  the  great  original 
revelation  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  all  the  following 
history  of  revelation  is  an  application.  He,  being  thus  original 
in  comparison  with  them  as  derivative,  being  the  one  to  whom 
"  the  Lord  spoke  face  to  face,"  is  like  a  moon  or  planetary 
star,  which  gives  light  to  astronomers  and  others  upon  earth, 
but  itself  is  lighted  straight  from  a  sun  which  they  cannot 
see.  But  (4)  and  last,  Christ  is  the  sun  of  all  that  system, 
"  from  whom,  and  by  whom,  and  to  whom  are  all  things  ; " 
so  that  "the  law  and  the  prophets"  (Matt.  xi.  13),  speaking 
through  John  the  Baptist,  their  latest  "  voice,"  will  own  Him 
as  the  sun.      "  Of  His  fulness  have  we  all  received." 

Christ  in  the  history  distinetly  claims  that  'place  of  sun 
(John  viii.  12).  He  freely  places  Himself  under  law  to  Old 
Testament  revelation — "  it  is  written."  In  His  parables  we 
see  a  like  subjection  to  the  natural  revelation  of  God.  Never- 
theless (John  V.  36),  He  distinctly  claims  to  have  a  divine 
commanding  originality,  transcending  (John  x.  7,  8)  all  that 
has  hitherto  appeared  even  in  supernatural  revelation,  as  the 
moon  and  the  stars  are  transcended  by  the  sun.     As  He  once 
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expressly  said,  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,"  so  in  the  whole 
manner  of  His  teaching  He  continually  assumed,  "  Before 
Isaiah  was,  or  Moses  was,  I  am"  (cp.  John  i.  15).  This 
came  out  most  fully  in  the  last  Gospel.  And  it  has  been 
coming  out  clearly  in  all  the  life  of  Christendom  from  that 
time.  Not  only  Christendom  owns  an  absolute  originality  of 
Christ :  it  shows  in  itself  a  relative  originality,  as  compared 
with  the  heathen  world,  which  is  monumental  of  the  absolute 
originality  which  it  has  in  Him  :  we  see  Christ  in  Christendom 
(Ps.  ex.  4), — the  dewdrops  are  monumental  of  the  sun. 

This  we  find  illustrated  even  in  the  natural  products  of 
genius  in  Christendom.  There  are  "  degrees  of  inspiration  of 
natural  genius :  "  such  that  Virgil  is  only  a  moon  where 
Homer  is  the  noon-day  or  the  setting  sun ;  and  Horace  will 
not  compare  himself  to  Pindar,  the  fervidly  sublime.  Now, 
with  the  supremely  original  genius  of  heathenism,  let  us 
compare  that  of  Shakespeare.  The  Englishman's  originality 
has  not  a  fresh  unhackneyed  theme,  like  that  of  Homer's 
heroic  age.  He  is  weighted  with  many  generations  of  those 
{qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt)  predecessors  who  are  the 
oppressors  of  men  born  to  be  "  sweet  kings  of  song."  Yet 
Shakespeare  is  the  more  markedly  original  of  the  two.  His 
superiority  in  this  respect  is  evinced  by  the  mark  of  self- 
effacement,  like  that  of  Moses,  "  who  wist  not  that  his  face 
shone."  Shakespeare  is  like  the  light,  which  brings  to  view 
all  things  but  itself.  In  Homer's  minstrels,  Phemius  and 
Demodocns,  we  obtain  pathetic  side-glimpses  of  the  poet.  In 
reading  Shakespeare,  we  only  feel — with  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough — that  we  are  in  a  noble  history  of  the  English 
Middle  Ages.  It  is  only  upon  reflection  that  we  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  day-dream,  in  which  an  enchanter  has 
filled  our  world  with  heroic  men  and  women  of  his  own 
creation.  And  even  upon  reflection,  and  with  diligence  of 
searching,  we  can  find  no  trace  of  the  enchanter.  Shake- 
speare's world,  moreover,  has  in  it  a  far  more  copious  wealth 
of  varied  fulness  than  that  of  Homer.  And  it  is  a  luholly 
different  world  from  Homer's.  It  is  wholly  different  from  all 
that  heathenism  ever  saw  or  dreamed.  It  is  a  Christendom, 
a  world  made  new  by  the  word  of  Christ.  Christian  civilisa- 
tion is  in  the  poet's  mind,  influencing  all  his  visions,  even  of 
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the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses.  Christian  mind  is  quite 
original  in  the  world :  and  it  is  so  on  account  of  the  fountain 
of  its  originality  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Here,  again,  it  is  not  necessary  to  press  the  obvious  inference. 
It  suffices  to  note  the  clear  suggestion  of  a  presumptive  evi- 
dence, constituting  at  least  another  light-ray  of  a  circumstantial 
proof.  There  is  here  not  only  a  spiritual  knowledge  that  is 
unworldly,  but  an  absolute  originality,  in  declaration  of  the 
secret  things  of  God,  which  appears  to  be  competent  only  to 
Deity.  The  aged  martyr.  Bishop  Pothinus  of  Lyons,  when 
asked  by  the  inquisitor  magistrate,  "  Who  or  what  is  this  God 
of  you  Christians  ? "  answered,  "  You  shall  know  Him  if  you 
be  worthy."  And  no  doubt,  though  God  should  be  revealed 
outwardly,  we  need  an  inward  gift  of  vision  in  order  to  see 
Him  as  disclosed  in  the  outward  light.  But  the  present 
question  is  the  previous  one,  as  to  that  outward  revelation, 
how  or  whence  any  one  is  able  to  make  it.  That  question 
was  answered  by  one  of  those  poets  who  were  the  "  prophets  " 
of  heathenism  (Titus  i.  12),  and  who,  as  Paul  showed  the 
Athenians,  have  sometimes  spoken  truth.  In  the  Bacchce  of 
Euripides,  a  magistrate  like  "  jesting  Pilate,"  before  whom 
there  has  been  brought  one  who  is  a  God  in  the  form  of  man, 
asks  him  how  he  comes  to  have  this  new  revelation  which  he 
professes  to  be  declaring  to  the  world.  The  answer  is,  "  By 
seeing  Him  who  sees  ;  and  I  institute  these  mysteries."  That 
is  to  say,  the  knowledge  of  unseen  things,  which  warrants  him 
in  founding  a  new  religion  among  men,  is  derived  from  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  omniscient,  such  as  is  possible 
only  for  one  who  is  omniscient  God  Himself — "  seeing  Him 
who  sees." 

We  have  seen  that  Christ  (Matt.  xi.  25-29)  claims  to  have 
a  sovereignty,  identical  with  the  sovereignty  of  God  the 
Father,  in  bestowing  upon  man  the  inward  gift  of  sight  (in 
ver.  27,  "will"  \B—^ov\r)rav — lit.  "may  choose  to  reveal 
Him").  On  another  occasion  (John  x.  15-30)  He  spoke  of 
the  outward  gift  of  revelation  and  redemption.  He  spoke  of 
Himself  as  "  the  Good  Shepherd,"  who  alone  brings  that 
revelation  and  redemption  to  lost  men.  And  He  spoke  of 
His  qualification  for  that  as  consisting  in  "  seeing  Him  who 
sees," — His  having  a  kind  of  knowledge  of  God  the  Father  such 
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as  would  not  have  been  possible  if  He  had  not  Himself  been 
God  the  Son :  "  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I 
the  Father  ;  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep."  On  a  like 
occasion,  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone  Him,  because  He 
had  made  their  God  His  Father.  He  did  not  explain  that  He 
really  meant  only  a  fatherhood  which  is  enjoyed  by  all  be- 
lievers. He  did  not  in  any  way  shrink  back  from  His  position 
of  claiming  a  Sonship  which  is  unique — involving  equality  of 
nature  with  God.  He  adhered  to  the  position,  in  terms  of 
whose  meaning  there  could  be  no  misunderstanding  (ver.  30) : 
"  I  and  the  Father  (eV  ia/jiev)  are  one  thing."  Apparently,  He 
claims  to  have  a  species  of  knowledge  which  is  impossible  for 
any  creature ;  and  when  challenged  for  this.  He  affirms  that 
He  is,  in  beinr/,  the  same  as  God  the  Father. 

Part  Second  :   His  propheey  of  His  resurrection. 

Prophecy  is  one  of  the  three  aspects  of  Messianic  media- 
torship.  It  therefore  is  right  and  reasonable  to  lay  some 
emphasis  on  prophecy  in  connection  with  the  words  of  Christ. 
That  also  will  serve  as  a  preparation  for  our  inquiry  into  the 
external  evidence  of  prophecy  at  a  later  stage  of  this  work 
(Bk.  ii.  chap.  iii.).  We  now  will  consider  the  prediction  of  the 
resurrection  in  three  days  as  a  sample  case  for  expiscation  of 
what  we  proceed  to  note,  namely  : — 

XoTE  :   The  nature  of  the  Apologetic  argument  from  prophecy. 

We  saw,  in  the  case  of  Moses  and  others,  the  inspiration 
which  goes  to  the  making  of  a  prophet.  The  evidence  of  prophecy 
is  constituted  by  miracle  of  wisdom,  "  wonder  "  of  manifested 
supernaturalism  of  knowledge.  A7id  it  especially  appears  in 
jjrediction  of  the  incalculable.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  it  may 
appear  if — e.g.  in  the  Mosaic  Origines — a  man  show  that  he 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  past  which  he  could  not  have  by  nature  ; 
or,  if  he  show  that  he  knows  the  hearts  and  tries  the  reins  of 
men ;  or,  if  he  give  a  clear,  coherent  view  of  the  system  of  the 
world,  which  cannot  have  been  naturally  attained  to  by  him  as 
a  man.  But  prediction  of  the  incalculable  is  best  fitted  for 
illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  Apologetic  argument  on  the 
present  ground  of  prophecy. 

The  "  power "  which  appeared  in  the  words  of  Christ  is 
peculiarly  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Third  Person  of  the 
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Godhead  (to  XaA'^can  ha  T(iv  '7rpo6riTU)\i),  "the  one  who  spoke  through 
the  prophets."  "  Wisdom,"  as  original  insight  into  the  nature 
of  things  and  the  substance  of  good,  is  especially  associated 
in  our  mind  with  the  Second  Person,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  and  whose  sunlight  of  instruction  to  mankind  is  a 
radiation  from  that  bosom.  But  in  our  study  of  the  sample 
prediction  of  the  resurrection  in  three  days  we  need  not  seek 
the  aid  of  such  theologising.  It  is  better  that  we  should  test 
the  prediction  simply  on  its  own  merits,  in  order  to  see  whether 
it  has  in  it  an  evidence  that  the  utterance  of  it  must  have  been 
from  supernatural  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Jesus. 

1.  The  event  foretold  is  clearly  incalcidahle.  It  is  possible 
fraudulently  to  represent  as  oracular  prediction  what  is  only 
sagacious  calculation  or  fortunate  guesswork.  And  it  is 
possible,  through  conspiracy  on  behalf  of  a  pretended  oracle, 
to  bring  about  an  occurrence  that  shall  correspond  to  the  pre- 
diction. But  that  possibility  does  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
genuine  prediction  of  the  incalculable  is  a  miracle  of  knowledge; 
and,  in  such  a  case  as  the  present,  is  an  evidential  wonder  of 
wisdom.  The  supernatural  is  in  the  utterance.  But  the  proof 
of  it  is  in  the  event,  which  shows  that  the  incalculable  event  was 
foreseen.  Hence  the  evidence  of  prophecy  is  in  the  fulfilment. 
As  miracle  is  constituted  as  a  "  sign,"  not  simply  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  supernatural,  but  by  the  pointed  manifestation 
("  finger  of  God  "),  which  at  the  same  time  is  manifest  pointing 
("  the  kingdom  of  God  hath  come  unto  you  "),  so  we  may  say 
that  the  miracle  in  prophecy  is  constituted  by  the  utterance  as 
fulfiUed,  or  by  the  occurrence  as  foretold. 

The  incalculahleness  of  the  event  is  what  is  assumed  in  the 
maxim,  jp?'«?f?mY  quia  jprccdestinavit — "  the  reason  of  prediction 
is  sovereign  foreordination."  The  event  is  regarded  as  one 
whose  future  occurrence  cannot  have  been  certainly  known 
through  calculation  of  the  future  from  the  present  or  the  past. 
It  thus  can  have  been  really  known  only  by  the  Omniscient. 
For  the  event  is  regarded,  further,  as  one  not  simply  future, 
but  also  dependent  upon  'will.  Eelatively  to  the  Divine 
Being,  consequently,  it  is  an  object,  not  simply  of  Omniscient 
knowledge  {scientia  simplicis  intelligentice),  but  of  "  fore- 
knowledge absolute"  {scientia  visionis), — knowledge  based  upon 
will,  founded  in  sovereign  predetermination  of  the  event  (to 
show  how  this  "Christian  fate  "  differs  from  a  "  Stoical  fate,"  of 
determination  without  ivill,  and  from  a  Mahommedan  fatalism, 
of  sheer  will  without  holiness  or  any  moral  character,  might  be 
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a  profitable  exercise,  but  it  is  one  in  which  we  may  not  linger 
here).  Eelatively  to  the  prophet's  perception  of  the  future, 
the  event  thus  is  simply  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  disposer 
of  all  events,  so  that  the  knowledge  of  it  must  needs  be  "  of 
the  Lord."  Further  definition  is  postponed  (see  Bk.  ii, 
chap.  iii.). 

On  the  part  of  some  expositors  and  apologists  of  Christi- 
anity, there  is  a  disposition  to  reduce  the  amount  of  ostensible 
prediction  of  the  incalculable  to  a  minimum  —  as  near  to 
nothing  as  may  be  decently  practicable.  They  fain  would 
have  it  to  be  only,  at  the  utmost,  as  a  microscopic  seed-spore 
of  real  prediction,  to  be  developed  into  amplitude  of  forecast 
or  proclamation  by  the  simply  human  sagacity  of  the  pro- 
phets. Whether  the  disposition  thus  appearing  is  Christian 
or  rational,  depends  upon  the  general  character  of  the  osten- 
sible revelation  through  prophecy.  Clearly,  there  is  no 
"evidence  of  prophecy"  proving  a  divinity  of  the  utterance, 
so  far  as  the  forecast  is  only  an  astonishing  result  of  sagacity, 
of  the  same  natural  character  as  is  exhibited  in  wonderful 
feats  of  arithmetic  by  children  of  abnormal  condition  of 
intelligence.  But  at  the  present  point  it  will  serve  our  pur- 
pose to  proceed  upon  the  view,  that  no  real  prediction  is  to 
be  admitted  that  can  by  any  possibility  be  rejected  (though 
not  in  the  spirit  of  the  saying,  "  This  is  the  heir :  let  us  kill 
him;  and  the  inheritance  shall  be  ours;" — we  shall  be 
"  critics  "  renowned  in  story  !). 

The  fact  of  the  jjor diction  is  recorded  liy  all  the  four 
evangelists.  In  the  Synoptists  we  find  that  it  was  uttered  by 
Christ  four  times  in  Galilee,  or  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem 
toward  the  close  of  His  earthly  ministry ;  and  in  John  (ii.  19) 
that,  besides,  it  was  uttered  once  at  an  earlier  period  in  Jeru- 
salem. On  all  the  five  occasions  there  was  express  specifica- 
tion of  the  period  of  thire  days.  On  three  occasions  the 
utterance,  to  His  disciples  apart,  was  clear  and  unmistakable 
to  the  effect  that  the  issue  of  the  present  conflict  was  to  be  His 
death,  followed  by  His  resurrection  on  the  third  day.  On  the 
two  other  occasions,  in  hearing  of  His  enemies,  it  was  enig- 
matical, wrapped  up  in  tlie  type  of  "  destroy  this  temple,"  and 
in  the  no-sign  "  sign  of  Jonas  the  prophet."  For  the  evidential 
purpose  of  prediction,  an  enigmatical  prediction  is  quite  good, 
as   His   enemies  knew  (Matt,    xxvii.    Go).      The   solution    of 
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Samson's  riddle  shows  that  the  thing  was  in  his  mind  when  the 
riddle  was  propounded  by  him.  That  those  enemies  were  in 
fact  aware  of  Jesus  having  emitted  the  prediction,  and  that 
they  had  regarded  it  as  on  His  part  a  gage  of  battle  on  behalf 
of  His  claim  to  be  the  Christ  of  God  (op.  John  viii,  28),  they 
showed  by  their  action  in  sealing  and  guarding  the  sepulchre  ; 
by  their  perverting  it  (Matt.  xxvi.  61 ;  Mark  xiv.  58)  into  false 
witness  in  order  to  securing  the  judicial  murder  of  Him  ;  and 
(Mark  xv.  29)  by  their  flinging  it  at  Him  as  an  insult  in 
aggravation  of  His  sufferings  on  the  Cross.  Bat  the  fact  of 
His  having  uttered  it  is  made  abundantly  clear  by  the  Gospel 
witness  regarding  what  He  said  to  His  disciples ;  on  which  we 
shall  presently  make  observations. 

Eeturning  to  the  point  of  incalculablencss,  we  now  observe, 
that  an  event,  which  is  not  absolutely  incalculable  in  its 
nature,  may  be  relatively  incalculable  in  the  circumstances. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  the 
birth  of  a  man-child  at  Bethlehem.  Yet  the  birth  of  Mary's 
son  there  at  that  point  of  space  and  time  really  could  be 
foreknown  by  no  one  but  the  One  who  "  worketh  all  things 
according  to  the  counsel  of  His  own  will."  And  again,  the 
death  of  Jesus  in  the  circumstances  was  perhaps  inevitable, 
so  that  the  prediction  of  it  might  not  be  manifestly  super- 
natural. But,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  detailed  specification  of 
circumstances  included  in  the  prediction  of  Christ,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  supernatural  forecast;  and  the  manner 
of  the  sufferings  was  relatively  incalculable.  But  what  we 
now  have  to  do  with  is  His  foretelling  that  He  was  to  rise 
from  the  dead.  Absolute  incalculablencss  is  perfectly  clear 
in  the  event  of  resurrection  as  predicted  by  Him. 

(1.)  The  specification  of  three  clays  was  of  the  suhstance  of 
the  prediction,  though  not  of  the  event.  It  was  to  be,  not 
generally  a  resurrection,  but  specially  a  resurrection  on  the 
third  day  after  death.  This  point  is  made  clear  by  the  fact 
that  the  triduum  was  expressly  specified  by  Christ  on  cdl  the 
five  occasions  of  recorded  utterance  of  the  prediction. 

The  specification  of  a  term,  especially  of  a  short  time,  was 
important  as  sliowing  that  Christ  in  submitting  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  death  was  not  yielding  to  any  fated  necessity,  nor  to  the 
power  of  man,  but  was  proceeding /rec/y,  in  accordance  with 
His  own  plan ;    and  accordingly  that  He  was  retaining  the 
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command  of  the  situation  ;  as  Samson  did  when  he  suffered 
the  Philistines  to  bind  him  with  his  locks  unshorn  (cp.  Acts 
ii.  24).  We  remember  that  He  made  a  point  of  showing 
this  at  the  moment  of  His  being  laid  hands  on,  by  that  look, 
before  which  the  Ironclads  fell  back  to  the  ground  ;  and  when 
before  Pilate,  by  saying  that  the  only  luill  wliich  He  yielded 
to  in  dying  was  that  of  God,  which  also  was  His  own.  And 
we  know  that  the  shortness  of  the  term,  such  that  the  body  of 
that  Holy  One  should  not  "  see  corruption,"  was  a  point  of 
prophecy  from  the  distant  ancient  time.  But  irrespectively 
of  these  lights,  the  specification  of  a  sliort  'perioil  is,  in  such  a 
case,  in  itself  significant  of  'prcedbyit  quia  prccdestinavit.  So 
Euripides  represents  Dionysus  as  saying  to  the  ruler  who 
had  threatened  him  with  imprisonment,  that  the  jJ^'ison  luould 
not  hold  him  long ;  and  he  represents  the  shortness  of  the 
duration  of  it  as  adding  an  element  of  awe  to  the  wonder  of 
the  people,  when  it  was  found  that  mysteriously  the  prison 
had  somehow  been  opened,  and  the  prisoner  was  gone.  Bat 
further, — 

Tlie  specification  of  a  term,  though  it  should  be  long,  is  a 
distinct  mark  of  reality  of  the  prediction.  A  generation 
later  than  this,  there  will  be  a  vague  expectation  in  some 
parts  of  the  Eoman  empire  of  Nero's  returning,  after  he  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  be  dead.  If  Jephtha's  daughter 
had  appeared  alive  some  years  after  she  went  away  to  mourn 
her  virginity,  the  Israelites  might  have  formed  the  opinion 
that  she  had  after  all  not  suff'ered  death.  The  Iphigenia, 
who  is  sacrificed  for  all  the  Hellenes  at  Aulis,  is  afterwards 
found  mysteriously  in  Tauris ;  whether  in  a  phantastic  life  or 
from  a  phantastic  death,  is  left  obscure.  Indefiniteness  tends 
to  weaken  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  by  making  uncertain 
the  reality  of  prediction.  The  specific  term,  whether  of  days, 
or  of  years,  or  of  hours,  greatly  strengthens  the  evidence. 
And  the  circumstance  of  the  three  days  would  itself  have 
sufficed  to  show  that  Christ,  in  His  expectation  of  rising 
again  from  the  dead,  was  not  giving  way  to  any  enthusiasm 
of  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  His  cause  and  the  justice  of 
the  Almighty ;  but  was  confident  of  the  event  as  a  thing 
which  He  hicv:  to  be  determined,  immutahbj,  in  the  counsel 
of  God's  will.     It  is  said  that  a  French  infidel  fanatic  once 
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put  to  a  famous  diplomatist  the  argumentative  question : 
"  Would  it  not  be  easy  for  me,  to  start  a  new  religion,  like 
Jesus  Christ  ?  "  "  Quite  easy,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  you  have 
only  to  get  yourself  crucified,  and  rise  from  the  dead  on  the 
third  day."  The  specification  of  the  day  is  felt  as  clenching 
the  matter. 

(2.)  But  now,  apart  from  the  circumstance  of  the  three 
days,  let  us  look  directly  at  the  predicted  event  in  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  It  is  worth  considering  closely,  in  the  exact 
specific  nature  of  it,  in  rigorously  prosaic  literalism ;  were 
it  only  because  it  seems  impossible  that  any  rational  creature 
should  really  so  look  at  it  without  believing,  though  he  should 
believe  only  to  tremble.  In  two  of  the  six  places  in  which 
the  prediction  to  the  disciples  is  recorded,  the  word  employed 
is  "  shall  be  raised,"  the  action  being  thus  ascribed  to  God  the 
Father-;  as  came  to  be  the  custom  in  the  Apostolic  Age, 
because  that  made  a  point  in  the  Apologetic  argument  in 
application  to  the  Jews.  But  in  four  of  the  Gospel  passages 
the  expression  is  "  shall  rise  agai7i ; "  suggesting  action  of 
Christ  Himself  as  God,  like  the  ancient  heroes  in  breaking  the 
Philistine  withes.  It  is  He,  too,  that  is  to  raise  the  temple 
when  it  is  cast  down.  In  connection  with  the  sign  of  Jonas, 
He  makes  no  reference  to  the  manner  of  His  deliverance  from 
"  the  heart  of  the  earth." 

The  moral  greatness  of  the  event  is  apt  to  make  us  overlook 
the  simple  physical  faet  oi  \t&  incalculableness.  Let  us  take  a 
simple  case.  The  wonderful  draught  of  fishes  (Luke  v.  1-11) 
by  which  Peter  was  overwhelmed  with  awe  and  terror,  as  if  he 
had  suddenly  seen  God,  was  not  in  itself  a  thing  manifestly 
supernatural.  An  astonishingly  great  haul  of  fish  would  not 
have  so  unmanned  the  Man  of  Eock,  if  there  had  not  been 
something  else  on  the  occasion,  as  a  pointed  "  finger  of  God." 
A  shoal  of  fish  might  conceivably  have  been  attracted  to  the 
spot  by  ground  bait.  Or  Jesus,  perhaps  a  skilful  "  weather 
prophet,"  might  conceivably  have  seen  some  "  sign "  of  a 
sudden  change  in  their  unaccountable  moods,  which  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  fishermen  of  the  lake,  who  had  been 
fruitlessly  toiling  all  the  night.  As  Peter  and  Andrew,  and 
James  and  John  were,  we  suppose  (John  i.  29,  etc.),  personally 
acquainted  with  Jesus  through  the  Baptist,  it  is  not  in  the 
least  likely  that  any  such  thought  occurred  to  Peter's  mind  on 
the  occasion.     And  we  only  glance  at  those  ideal  possibilities 
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in  order  that  our  mind  may  have  more  distinctly  in  its  view 
the  reality  of  what  liappened, — namely,  the  occurrence  of  an 
absolutely  incalculahle  event.  To  Peter's  mind  the  over- 
whelming thing  is  the  correspondence  of  the  occurrence  to  the 
prediction  which  was  implied  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  who  has 
no  doubt  made  their  meaning  of  promise  clearly  pointed  by 
His  look  and  the  tone  of  His  voice.  And  that  which  gives 
overwhelmingness  to  the  correspondence,  is  the  incalculable- 
ness  of  the  occurrence  in  this  case.  That  sends  flashingly  into 
Peter's  mind  a  sudden  recognition  of  the  real  presence  here  of 
God  Almighty.  For  it  shows  that  there  must  have  been  here 
at  least  a  supernatural  wisdom  in  the  forecast,  though  there 
should  have  been  no  extraordinary  operation  of  God's  power, 
but  only  His  ordinary  providence  in  bringing  about  the  fulfil- 
ment. 

The  very  homeliness  of  the  illustration  is  perhaps  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  look  at  the  literal  matter  of 
fact,  which  is  in  the  core   of  such  predictions, — an  absolute 
command  of  the  governvicnt  of  the   event.      It    is    quite    con- 
ceivable that   a  shoal  should   have   simply  wandered  round 
to  the  spot.     And  yet  to  a  fisherman,  accustomed  to  reflect,  as 
we  know  those  four  Galileans  were,  perhaps  the  presence  of  a 
shoal   there   and  then,  precisely   at  that  point  of  space  and 
time,   was    the    greatest    of    all   conceivable   wonders.       The 
appearance  of  a  second  sun  in  the  firmament  might  to  them 
be  somewhat  startling  if  not  terrific  ;  more  so,  perhaps,  than  a 
solar   eclipse.      But   it   might   not   be  to  their  apprehension 
manifestly  supernatural.    They  might  imagine  it  was  only  some 
other  terrific  freak  of  nature,  like  a  comet  or  an  earthc^uake. 
Even  raising  the  dead,  if  it  should  take  them  suddenly  at 
unawares,  giving  them  no  time  to  think  about  it  (as  when 
the  soldiers  hurriedly  retreating  got  their  comrade  back  alive 
upon  his  contact  with  the  prophet's  bones,  2  Kings  xiii.  21), 
might  fail  to  occasion  a  terror  of  supernaturalism  ;  through 
sheer  bewilderment  making  them  unable  to  use  their  eyes,  or 
to  know  what  to  think  about  the  matter ;  and  so,  leaving  in 
their  minds  no  room  for  wonder,  as  the  result  of  a  rational 
perception  of  the  true  significance  of  the  strange  event.      Bu*; 
the  simple  homely  thing,  which  now  has  taken  place,  they  can 
perfectly  take  the  measure  of; — though  they  should  not  now 
be  so  collected  as  on  that  other  occasion,  when  they  carefully 
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eounted  the  fishes,  and  kept  a  business  note  of  the  exact 
number, — to  be  recorded  in  a  history  seventy  years  after — • 
namely,  153. 

Peter,  a  fisherman,  and  a  very  able  man,  can  realise  the 
wonder  here  more  thoroughly  than  the  elder  Pliny  could,  with 
all  his  natural  history  ;  or  Aristotle,  with  his  Providence 
"  beyond  the  moon."  And  to  his  most  rational  view  and 
feeling,  on  this  occasion,  real  prediction  of  the  movement  of  the 
fishes  may  be  as  truly  wonderful,  extraordinary,  miraculous, 
as  if  a  trumpet-blast  in  heaven  had  been  followed  before 
his  eyes  by  resurrection  of  all  the  dead  in  Galilee.  For  here 
again  we  must  look  at  what  is  the  core  of  the  matter,  what 
is  the  essence  of  the  verification  of  supernaturalism  in  pre- 
diction ; — namely,  simple  incalculableness  of  the  event ;  and 
the  simpler  the  event,  the  more  plain  is  the  incalculableness. 
Let  us,  then,  consider  the  relative  nature  of  the  case  in  hand. 

The  fish,  though  very  stupid  as  compared  with  other 
animals  of  our  acquaintance,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
capricious  in  its  moods,  and  therefore  most  completely  defy- 
ing calculation  in  its  movements ;  as  compared,  for  instance, 
with  the  instinct  of  some  other  animals  of  low  intelligence, 
which  can  be  reckoned  on  as  we  reckon  on  machinery  of 
clock-work.  ]N"ow,  we  know  that  Peter,  with  his  sensitive 
nature,  has  an  eye  for  loild  things  ;  so  that  in  his  history  of  the 
Lord's  temptation  he  has  nothing  but  the  wild  things  of  the 
universe — the  wilderness  itself,  the  wild  beasts,  and  the  angels 
good  and  evil.  And  if  his  mind  have  such  a  leaning,  it  will 
find  exercise  in  the  contemplation  of  the  fishes  of  his  lake. 
Of  all  things  in  the  universe,  they  are  perhaps  the  wildest 
(in  the  sense  of  shy — ferce  naturce).  Our  English  name  of 
"  deer "  is  the  German  Thier,  "  a  wild  thing,"  as  if  the 
antlered  monarch  had  borne  the  crown  of  shyness  among 
creatures.  But  once  in  a  conversation  on  Hebridean  waters, 
that  was  put  to  a  test.  It  was  near  the  Isle  of  Jura — all 
deer  forest.  And,  in  connection  with  Jiadh,  "  the  wild  one," 
the  Gaelic  name  for  "  deer,"  it  was  asked,  of  a  man  who  had 
been  a  forester  thirty  years, — Whether  his  charge  had  not 
come  to  know  their  own  keeper,  as  the  sheep  will  know  their 
shepherd,  and  even  his  mysteriously  foolish  young  dog  ? 
That  expert  witness  answered,  No;  that  perhaps  they  had  come 
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to  be  a  shade  loss  shy  to  him  than  they  would  be  to  another 
man,  but  that  they  really  always  made  a  stranger  of  him. 
"  For,"  he  added,  "  they're  tcild  tilings,  sir ; — just  like  the 
fishes,  that  skimmer  away  from  the  shadow  of  your  approach- 
ing the  burn-side." — Peter  is  prepared  to  see  a  perfect  miracle 
in  the  real  prediction  of  one  movement  of  a  fish. 

Looking  down  over  the  boat-side  into  the  mysterious  deeps 
of  his  lake,  until  his  mind's  eye  wandered  into  the  darkness 
there,  he  may  have  reflected — like  Cardinal  Newman — that  the 
irrational  creatures  down  there  are  really  stranger  to  him  than 
the  angels,  black  or  white,  can  be.  An  angel  is  rational: 
there  is  some  possibility  of  our  comprehending  his  mind,  and 
calculating  on  the  action  of  it.  But  the  M'ild  things  of  the 
deep  waters,  which  a  fisherman  may  dimly  see  or  feel,  are 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  him.  He  may  feel  that  these 
deeps  within  reach  of  his  hand  are  really  more  mysterious  for 
him  than  either  heaven  or  hell  can  be  ;  since  a  man  can  have 
either  of  them  in  his  heart,  if  not  both.  And  this  thing  w^hich 
Jesus  has  done,  in  simply  foretelling  what  the  fishes  vnll  do, 
may  be  more  distinctly  supernatural  to  the  feeling  of  one  who 
knows  them  and  their  ways,  than  if  He  had  successfully 
"  called  sjjirits  from  the  vasty  deep." 

But  in  the  case  of  resurrection  the  event  is  incalculable 
071  a  further  aecount — of  its  being  naturally  impossible.  One 
might  venture  on  a  guessing  prediction  of  a  successful  cast 
of  the  net,  and  happen  to  guess  right,  against  all  natural 
probability,  once  in  a  million  of  years.  But  there  is  no 
shadow  of  an  ideal  possibility  of  successful  guessing  at  the 
resurrection  of  a  dead  man.  A  dead  man's  rising  again  is 
exhaustive  of  the  possibility  of  wonder.  We  are  so  familiar 
with  the  thought  of  all  men's  coming  to  life  again,  that  we 
lose  acquaintance  with  the  wonder  of  it ;  which  is  a  grievour, 
loss,  because  even  the  heathens  knew  that  wonder  is  the 
beciuniniT  of  wisdom.  The  miracle  in  this  case  calls  for,  not 
simply  some  force  not  ordinarily  operative  in  history,  but 
distinctly  the  power  of  God,  the  omnipotence  of  the  Almighty ; 
and  that  omnipotence,  operating  against,  in  eovntcraction  of 
what  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  course  of  His  working. 
Here  is  the  highest  conceivable  degree  of  extraordinary 
supernaturalism : — God  Himself,  the  Lord  of  life,  binding  the 
strongest  of  His   ministers.  Death,  and  reversing  the  course 
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of  His  own  government  (in  ordinary  providence)  by  a  pure 
and  simple  act  of  id  ill. 

Then  for  three  days  the  matter  hxy  at  the  turning  of  the 
tide  of  life  for  mankind  and  the  rational  universe.  And  then, 
the  wonder  of  the  prediction — by  Him  who  there  lies  low  ! 
Science,  putting  solid  reason  into  the  lofty  rhythmic  utter- 
ances of  Lucretius,  may  now  have  begun  to  perceive  how,  on 
the  ordinary  lines  of  the  Creator's  working,  worlds  may  in  a 
sense  really  grow  out  of  seeming  nothingness.  And,  as  we 
have  seen,  rustics  might  by  their  very  simplicity  of  ignorance 
be  kept  from  overwhelming  terror  of  a  sudden  wonder  by  the 
appearance  one  day  of  two  suns  in  their  sky ;  they  might 
even  not  be  much  moved  if  the  almanac  should  have  had  in 
it  a  prediction  of  that  appearance,  along  with  that  of  comets 
and  eclipses.  But  all  men,  learned  and  unlearned  alike,  of  all 
classes,  gentle  and  simple,  see  that  a  dead  man's  rising  is  a 
pure  and  perfect  natural  impossibility ;  a  thing  for  which 
there  is  no  possibility  whatever  of  accounting,  but  by  the 
strictly  extraordinary  action  of  the  pure  will  of  the  Living 
God  Almighty. 

If  there  had  been  in  the  universe  no  free  agency  of  man 
or  other  being,  but  simply  a  universal  reign  of  physical  law, 
then  it  would  have  been  ideally  possible  for  an  infinite  intelli- 
(jcnce,  once  a  creature  universe  is  in  a  germ  of  being,  to 
forecast  the  whole  history  of  that  universe, — through  insight 
of  what  is  there  in  the  seed,  giving  foresight  of  all  that  there 
can  ever  be  of  bud  and  blossom  and  fruit.  But  even 
Omniscience  could  not  so  forecast  the  resurrection  of  one 
body.  For  the  resurrection  is  not  an  evolution  from  the 
existing  state  and  course  of  things.  On  the  contrary, — it  is 
a  revolution  resulting  from  successful  insurrection  against  the 
state  and  course  of  things.  The  state  and  course  of  things  is, 
mortality : — but  now,  "  mortality  is  swallowed  up  of  life." 

2.  As  to  the  utterance  of  the  prediction.  The  core  of  the 
question  is,  whether  iyi  fact  it  was  uttered  beforehand,  so  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  imposture.  The  evidence  of  the 
fact  of  resurrection  will  be  examined  by  us  carefully  under 
the  head  of  external  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Bible  religion 
(Bk.  ii.  chap.  ii.).  For  the  present  we  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  fact  of  the  prediction  of  it. 
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Of  the  fact  of  the  prediction,  we  have  seen,  the  enemies  of 
Christ  furnished  a  clear  proof,  both  in  their  vain  attempts 
to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  it,  and  in  the  use  which  they 
made  of  it  to  murder  Him  by  false  witness,  and  to  torture 
Him  with  insult  in  His  death.  The  two  enigmatical  predic- 
tions (John  ii.  19  ;  Matt.  xii.  40),  one  near  the  beginning  of 
His  public  ministry  and  one  near  its  close,  were  publicly 
uttered.  And  though  three  clear  predictions  in  the  closing 
period  of  His  ministry,  mainly  in  Galilee,  were  uttered  to  the 
disciples  apart,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  there  was,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  9),  any  prohibition  to 
divulge  what  thus  became  known  to  them.  The  probability 
is,  that  the  matter  was  well  enough  known  in  the  community 
of  those  interested ;  although  it  was  not  a  meet  subject  of 
preaching  until  after  the  great  event.  The  disciples  appear 
to  have  been  dumb-stricken  Math  the  terror  of  the  catastrophe 
impending,  so  as  not  to  feel  free  to  question  Christ ;  and  to 
have  been  bewildered  about  the  resurrection,  not  knowing 
what  to  think.  That,  however,  does  not  lie  directly  in  our 
way  at  present.  The  question  on  our  straight  way  is, 
Whether  iii  fact  the  prediction  was  uttered,  and  how  ?  The 
number  of  persons  who  were  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  it 
is  not  of  importance  in  our  present  question. 

The  addition  made  by  John  (ii.  19)  of  the  utterance, 
"  destroy  this  temple,"  is  important  as  showing  that  the  matter, 
though  not  preached  about  by  Christ,  tvas  intimated  hy  Him 
near  the  hcgiiuiing  of  His  ministry.  Eenan  thinks  that  Christ 
had  not  thought  of  dying  as  a  way  of  terminating  His  ministry, 
until  He  came  to  see  that  the  ministry  was  a  failure.  History 
says,  that  near  the  beginning  of  it  He  had  intimated  that  there 
was  to  be  for  Him  a  violent  death  at  the  end  of  it.  On  the 
other  enigmatical  utterance  about  "  the  sign  of  Jonas,"  we  now 
need  make  no  further  observation.  There  thus  remain  the 
three  clear  utteranees  which  were  made  to  His  disciples.  And 
in  these  we  see  what  must  now  engage  our  attention, — namely, 
along  with  the  resurrection  in  the  prediction,  detailed  circum- 
stances of  the  sufferings. 

The  last  of  the  three  utterances  had  most  of  these  details. 
It  alone  is  recorded  by  all  the  three  Synoptists  (j\Iatt.  xx.  19; 
Mark  x.  34  ;  Luke  xviii.  32).  It  took  place  when  they  had  set 
out  on  their  way  from  Galilee  in  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
This  was  some   little  time  after  the  Transfiguration.     It  was 
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about  the  sta^e  of  the  Great  Ministry  represented  by  Luke's 
description  (ix.  51-46):  "  When  the  time  v:as  come  tliat  He 
should  be  delivered  up,  He  set  His  face  stedfastly  to  go  to 
Jerusalem."  The  second  of  the  utterances  is  noticed  only  by 
Matthew  (xvii.  22),  with  no  detail  but  of  the  letraycd,  and  an 
intimation  that  the  utterance  was  "while  they  abode  in 
Galilee,"  and  that  it  made  the  disciples  very  sorrowful.  A 
notice  of  similar  vagueness  is  found  in  Mark  (ix.  31),  with  a 
reference  to  "  passing  through  Galilee  "  in  a  private  manner. 
The  first  of  the  utterances,  recorded  by  Matthew  (xvi.  21)  and 
Luke  (ix.  22),  has  a  number  of  main  details,  and  is  otherwise 
made  impressive  by  connection.  Matters  had  come  to  a  crisis. 
Christ  asked  His  disciples  the  searching  question.  Who  or  what 
they  supposed  Him  to  be  ?  Peter  answered  with  the  Great 
Confession,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
Christ  thereupon  showed  them  how  much  it  would  cost  a  man 
to  be  faithful  to  that  creed.  But  He  began  with  telling  them 
how  much  it  was  to  cost  Himself  It  is  here  that  there  came 
that  first  utterance  of  our  prediction.  Peter  rebuked  Him,  and 
was  himself  rebuked  most  terribly.  The  Transfiguration  came 
a  week  after,  with  Moses  and  Elias,in  Peter's  hearing,  speaking 
to  Christ  (Mark  ix.  4)  about  "  His  exodus  ('  decease ')  which  He 
was  destined  (i'/zsAXs)  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem."  It  was  a 
short  period,  in  the  advancing  shadow  of  the  Cross.  The  pre- 
diction "was  emitted  at  short  intervals,  so  that  it  must  have 
been  the  great  matter  on  their  minds  (as  if  "the  time  was 
come  "  in  Luke  meant,  the  passing  hell  was  tolling).  The  resur- 
rection was,  by  means  of  it,  kept  before  them,  not  as  a  mere 
escape  from  death,  but  as  a  consequent  upon  that  offering  of  life 
which  (Matt.  xx.  28)  was  the  purpose  for  which  Christ  had 
come.  And  if  the  Transfiguration  was  heaven's  ringing  of  the 
bell,  the  answering  on  His  part  was  thus,  repeatedly  at  inter- 
vals, "Lo,  I  come!  to  do  Thy  will,  0  God"  (Heb.  x.  1-5). 

We  exclude  from  our  view  what  took  place  at  Jerusalem 
during  the  closing  week,  including  the  great  predictions 
(John  xiii.-xvii.)  regarding  Christ  Himself,  as  well  as  those 
regarding  His  Church,  and  the  Jews,  and  the  world.  Ptcstrict- 
ing  our  attention  to  this  one  thing  in  hand,  in  that  short 
period  in  Galilee,  we  see  that  there  is  no  possibility  wdiatever 
of  mistake  as  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  did  clearly,  plainly, 
repeatedly  if  not  frequently,  with  perfectly  unmistakable 
distinctness — at  a  distance  from  the  theatre  of  tlie  great 
catastrophe,  in  the  calmness  of  conversation  with  His  select 
disciples,  and  in  a  manner  which  made  obliteration  from  their 
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memory  impossible — foretell   His  resurrection    on  the  third 
day  after  His  death. 

The  utterances,  as  reported  hy  the  evangelists,  are  plainly 
from  recollection  of  the  words  which  were  spoken  by  Christ 
Himself.  Exegetically  it  might  be  interesting  to  endeavour  to 
make  out  what  it  may  have  been  in  the  case  of  the  various 
historians  that  determined  the  selection  of  the  details  which 
are  preserved  in  the  respective  evangelical  accounts  of  those 
utterances.  But  for  our  purpose  the  one  point  for  observation 
is  the  fact,  brought  into  our  knowledge,  that  the  prediction 
included,  not  barely  the  substantive  event  of  resurrection,  but 
that  specification  of  details  in  connection  with  the  sufferings. 

These  details  really  form  a  part  of  the  prediction.  They 
refer  to  a  humiliation  and  sufferings  to  which  Christ,  in  pre- 
dicting them,  showed  that  He  was  freely  devoting  Himself. 
And  constituting,  as  they  thus  do,  a  programme  of  what  He 
was  undertaking  to  suffer,  they  illustrate  tlie  love  of  Christ,  by 
showing  what  was  in  His  heart  to  undergo  for  the  wicked 
race  that  so  abused  Him.  They  show  that  all  through  the 
closing  period  He  was  mentally  passing  through  that  humilia- 
tion beforehand ;  that  "  this  cup  "  was  never  absent  from  His 
lip.  But  the  wondrous  pathos  of  that  protracted  passion  we 
will  not  dwell  upon  in  a  debate. 

What  falls  to  be  marked  and  emphasised  in  the  fact  of 
the  details  is,  as  it  were,  a  horoscope — calculated  from  the 
"nativity"  of  the  Son  of  man.  Matt.  xx.  28 — of  the  closing 
part  of  the  humiliation  of  Christ.  It  is  surely  the  most  pro- 
foundly interesting  horoscope  that  was  ever  drawn.  The 
evangelists,  in  preserving  so  many  distinct  details  of  the 
prediction,  have  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  man  as  well 
as  God  by  perpetuating  the  vivid  illustration  of  the  grace  of 
Him  who  "  for  our  sakes  became  poor."  But  the  value  of 
the  service  is  not  duly  acknowledged  by  us  unless  we  effect- 
ively make  the  right  apologetic  use  of  it — through  emphatic 
recognition  and  strenuous  application  of  the  fact  that  these 
details,  while  corroborating  the  impression  of  the  substantive 
prediction  of  His  resurrection,  at  the  same  time  themselves 
contain,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  sufferings  which 
fulfilled  them,  a  powerful  supplementary  evidence  of  prophecy, 
in  the  form  of  manifest  prediction  of  the  incalculable. 
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As  to  the  details  in  the  first  utterance : — Matthew  and  Luke 
have  in  common  the  fact  that  the  sufferings  were  to  be  at  the 
hand  of  the  chief  ijricsts  and  elders  and  scribes.  Separately, — 
we  find  in  Matthew  that  Jerusalem  is  to  be  the  theatre  of  the 
event ;  and  in  Luhc  (characteristically)  Jesus  is  named  the  Son 
of  man,  and  is  to  be  rejected.  These  details  in  the  first  utter- 
ance constitute  the  outlines  of  a  complete  view.  In  the  last  of 
the  three  clear  utterances  a  number  of  secondary  details  are 
added,  filling  up  that  outline.  These  additional  details  are  the 
following : — the  critcifbiion,  the  letrayal,  the  formal  condemna- 
tion by  the  religious  leaders,  delivering  Him  to  the  Gentiles,  the 
scourging,  the  mocking,  the  spitting  (ah !  what  is  man  ?).  This 
last  detail  is  given  by  Luke,  and  also  by  Mark,  who  strikingly 
states  (ver.  32),  "  They  were  in  the  way,  going  up  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  Jesus  was  going  before  them ;  and  they  were  amazed ;  and 
they  that  followed  were  afraid."  Matthew  alone  has  the  entci- 
fixion.  But  at  the  time  of  the  first  utterance  the  Cross  was 
introduced  in  that  warning,  reported  by  all  the  Synoptists, 
which  Christ  gave  to  disciples  who  will  come  after  Him,  that 
they  must  be  prepared  to  deny  themselves,  and  take  up  their 
Cross  cmd  follovj  Him.  The  Cross  was  in  His  warning  at  an 
earlier  period  (Matt.  x.  38).  And  that  may  have  pointed  His 
reference  (John  iii.  14)  to  the  brazen  serpent  as  "lifted  up"  and 
His  expressions  (xii.  32),  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
to  me;"  "  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  man,  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  He  "  (viii.  28). 

The  resurrection  is  a  sunrise  that  hides  the  stars.  But  they 
continue  to  exist,  and  can  be  made  to  show  their  evidencing 
light.  Eegarding  these  details  of  mourning,  the  present 
question  is.  Do  they  show  prediction  of  the  incalculable  ?  In 
relation  to  that  question,  they  may  be  very  important,  though 
they  should  be  of  no  importance  in  themselves.  The  circum- 
stance of  crucifixion  is  of  some  real  importance  ;  because  it  has 
in  itself  a  distinct  evidence  of  prophecy  (Gah  iii.  13)  and  type 
(John  xix.  36);  also  because  it  really  enters  into  the  vital 
history  of  the  last  days  of  the  Great  IVIinistry — days  of  which 
the  like  can  never  again  be  seen  in  the  universe.  Crucifixion 
was  a  Roman  mode  of  punishing  with  death.  The  Jewish 
mode,  followed  in  Stephen's  case,  was  stoning.  The  incoherent 
action  of  the  religious  leaders,  in  desperately  pressing  for  a 
civil  condemnation,  though  (cp.  Acts  xxii.  4)  they  had  the 
power  of  death,  and  actually  passed  a  sentence  inferring 
death  (John  xix.  7),  this  action,  as  of  men  "  willing  to  wound, 
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and  yet  afraid  to  strike,"  was,  no  doubt,  quite  natural,  as  also 
would  have  been  fifty  other  kinds  of  action.  But  who  could 
have  foreseen  that  this  was  to  be  the  one  ? 

The  crucifixion  as  a  Iioman  punishment  perhaps  carried 
along  with  it  the  scourging,  if  not  also  the  mocking ;  though 
they  were  not  so  clearly  certain  accompaniments  as  to  have 
made  it  safe  in  guess-work  to  foretell  them  with  such  clear 
distinctness.  The  betrayal  is,  in  the  prediction  and  otherwise 
(cp.  John  xiii.  l,etc. ;  cp.  vi.  64,  xviii.  2,  5),  too  distinct  for  a 
calculation  upon  human  baseness,  which  had  various  coneeiv- 
ahle  ways  of  working.  The  death  itself  was  not  inevitable. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  circumstances  that  was  not  really 
incalculable  in  the  relevant  sense,  that  no  human  sagacity  could 
have  foreseen  it  as  inevitable ;  for  in  fact  there  ^vas  not  one 
of  them  inevitable.  As  to  the  whole  of  them, — the  occurrence 
of  them  all  according  to  the  prediction  was  not  only  utterly 
beyond  all  conceivable  calculation :  it  was  in  the  last  degree 
unlikely.  Only  a  mathematician  can  tell,  on  calculation  of 
probabilities,  the  "  chances  "  against  the  combination  in  that 
one  event  of  these  few  simple  circumstances.  Practically,  the 
expression  for  the  improbability  is  "  infinity."  The  forecast 
of  the  occurrence  of  them  all  was  competent  only  to  Omni- 
science. One  of  them  is  mentioned  by  Mark  and  the  Gentile 
evangelist  Luke.  The  middle-class  Hebrew,  Matthew,  dwell- 
ing in  a  town,  may  not  have  felt  it  as  very  strange,  being 
familiar  with  what  is  possible  in  zealotry  of  religion  for  "  the 
malice  of  a  Jew."  There  are  some  things  like  it  in  the  writ- 
ings of  a  "  brilliant  scholar  "  of  that  race.  There  is  only  one 
thing — at  the  trial  of  Charles  I. — bearing  any  shadow  of 
remote  resemblance  to  the  baseness  of  it  in  all  English 
history.  Luke  may,  with  tliat  humanity  of  cultured  nature 
which  is  so  fine  a  flavour  in  his  writings,  have  been  reluctant 
to  record  a  thing  so  disgraceful  to  humanity.  But  Christ 
foretold  it,  and  Luke  and  Mark  record  it.  Surely  it  is  for 
our  learning,  that  a  human  being  spat  upon  the  Son  of  man  ! 
That  may  help  us  to  see  how  dearly  He  must  have  loved  man- 
kind, who,  foreseeing  such  an  outrage,  yet,  in  foretelling  it, 
showed  that  He  was  resolved  to  undergo  it  at  the  hand 
of  sinners  for  their  sakes.  Perhaps  there  has  not  been  in 
history   another  illustration   so  appalling  of  the  fall  of  man 
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from  uprightness.  But  on  that  account  it  is  for  us  at  present 
all  the  better  for  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  sufferings  there  was  prediction  of  the  incal- 
culable. For,  though,  since  it  has  happened,  we  can  barely 
believe  it  on  the  assurance  strong  of  Holy  Writ,  surely  before- 
hand, the  certain  occurrence  of  such  a  thing,  though  there  had 
been  collected  there  all  the  scum  of  the  fallen  humanity  of 
all  ages,  could  not  have  been  calculated  upon,  so  as  to  found  a 
prediction  on  it,  by  any  creature,  not  even  by  the  devil  who 
■entered  into  the  traitor's  heart. 

Did  Christ  know  that  He  was  to  suffer  in  that  manner — 
with  those  circumstances  ?  Either  He  did,  or  He  did  not. 
If  He  did  not  know  them,  how  did  He  happen  to  foretell 
them  ?  The  suggestion,  if  considered  for  a  moment,  is  seen  to 
be  an  inconceivable  practical  absurdity.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  mind  so  much  as  to  take  it  in  for  consideration,  as  if  it 
were  said  that  black  is  white,  or  that  two  and  two  make  five. 
Did  He  know  ?  If  He  did.  He  knew  what  could  be  known 
only  to  Almighty  God ;  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Son  of 
God,  who  says  with  truth,  "  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even 
so  know  I  the  Father ;  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the 
sheep." 

Sec.  4.  His  ivorJcs :  evidence  of  miracle. 

Miracle  is  now  felt  as  being  the  central  matter  in  the 
question  of  the  trutli  of  Christianity,  while  "  the  works  of 
Christ "  are  the  central  ground  for  study  of  the  Apologetic 
question  as  to  miracle.  The  question  as  to  miracle  branches 
into  three: — 1.  Is  miracle  a  proof  of  doctrine?  2.  Is  it 
extraordinary,  supernatural  ?  3.  Has  it  a  moral  character 
evincing  its  truth  ?  Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to 
debate  every  one  of  these  questions  in  connection  with  every 
one  of  the  thirty  miracles  of  Gospel  history.  And  it  would 
frustrate  the  purpose  of  the  history  of  them,  as  well  as 
involve  an  abandonment  of  our  historical  method,  and  of  the 
advantages  of  that  method.  Still,  adhering  to  that  method, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  allow  the  history  to  explain  itself. 
That  is  to  say,  we  shall  endeavour  to  see  what  really  is  the 
representation  made  in  this  narrative  regarding  miracle,  with 
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reference  to  the  above  three  questions,  respectively,  as  to  the 
Apologetic  design  of  miracle,  as  to  its  physical  nature,  and 
as  to  the  criterion  of  its  truth.  That  will  be  the  appropriate 
study  at  this  central  stage  of  our  historical  inquiry.  For  the 
sake  of  the  advantages  of  its  direct  simplicity,  we  must  scorn 
the  delights  of  more  ambitious  speculation,  and  undergo  some 
labour  of  direct  and  downright  consideration  of  the  matter 
as  it  appears  in  history, 

(1.)    IFe  vjill  place  ourselves  on  tlic  ground  of  Gospel  history. 

In  the  second  century  there  was  no  question  of  the  reality 
of  the  miracles  of  Christ.  Even  the  baby  Christians  of 
Strauss  dreamed  themselves  into  believing  in  the  reality  of 
those  mighty  works,  which  also  were  believed  in  by  the 
forger  martyr  saints  of  Baur.  The  Jews  confessed  belief  in 
them  by  ascribing  them  to  demons ;  as  also  did  Celsus,  by 
explaining  that  Christ  worked  them  by  a  natural  magic  which 
he  had  learned  in  Egypt  (in  his  infancy  ?).  This  prevalent 
belief  in  those  miracles,  a  century  after  the  death  of  Jesus, 
especially  among  those  to  whom  the  question  as  to  the  fact 
of  them  had  been  one  of  life  or  death,  is  important  in  the 
whole  historical  question  as  to  the  reality  of  them.  But 
in  our  present  exercise  upon  the  Gospel  history  of  miracle 
we  shall  disregard  that  second  -  century  belief  in  their 
reality. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  will  not  be  influenced  by  the 
circumstance,  that  the  primitive  apology  does  not  give  to 
miracle  that  place  of  commanding  importance  which  we  now 
feel  to  be  its  due.  The  primitive  Christians,  living  very 
much  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  were  greatly  under 
influence  of  the  evidence  of  prophecy :  partly  as  constituted 
by  miraculous  prediction,  whose  fulfilment  had  so  wondrously 
taken  place  in  their  time  ;  and  partly  also,  as  being  found  in  a 
new  superhuman  wisdom,  manifested  in  that  clear  coherent  view 
of  God,  the  world,  and  man,  which  to  their  apprehension  was 
vividly  illustrated  by  contrast  with  the  helpless  darkness, 
relatively  to  the  real  questions  of  true  life,  of  the  heathen 
religions  and  philosophies.  This  more  inward  tendency, 
which  made  their  apology  have  an  aspect  of  "  testimony,"  was 
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strengthened  by  their  peculiarly  deep  experience  of  the  internal 
evidence,  of  the  first  fulness  in  wondering  joy  of  the  new  life 
which  Christ  has  brought  into  the  world :  an  experience 
which  is  not  in  equal  measure  felt  in  Apologetic  now ;  partly, 
because  the  religion  is  not  now  so  unworldly  as  it  once  was 
in  realisation  on  the  part  of  believers ;  and  partly,  because 
in  a  sense  the  world  is  less  worldly,  being  pervaded  with 
those  heavenly  ideas  which  make  "  Christian  civilisation,"  so 
that  an  infidel  assault  on  Christianity  is  like  a  maniac  in  the 
sunlight  striving  to  drag  the  sun  down  from  the  firmament. 
Further,  the  subject  itself  was,  so  to  speak,  handicapped  by 
the  prevalent  belief  in  heathen  miracles  and  other  super- 
naturalism,  which  derogated  from  the  felt  force  of  the 
Christian  miracle  as  evidence.  In  our  day,  rational  mankind 
is  represented  by  the  Glasgow  artisan  who  said,  "  Show  me 
that  there  is  a  God,  and  I'll  grah  at  your  Bible ;  "  and  there 
is  hardly  an  intelligent  man  to  whom  one  clear  case  of 
miracle  would  not  be  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God.  Thus, 
everything  of  supernaturalism  that  is  believed  in  among  us 
by  some  men  is  on  the  side  of  Christ.  But  in  those  days, 
whatever  of  religion  there  was  in  the  heathen  "  religions  " 
was  a  force  of  supernaturalism  against  the  gospel.  And  that 
supernaturalism  without  God,  which  has  been  exemplified 
in  Christendom  by  our  "  spiritualism "  and  the  preceding 
infamous  Black  Arts,  was  then  not  only  widely  prevalent 
but  puissant ;  it  had  some  hold  even  upon  the  mind  of 
"  philosophers,"  or  educated  class, — for  nature  abhors  a  void ; 
and  among  the  uneducated  it  made  a  career  for  the  vile  goetce, 
dabblers  and  traffickers  in  supernaturalism  who  might  (or 
might  not)  be  educated  themselves. — All  which  we  will  now 
remember  only  as  things  to  be  now  forgotten,  the  distinct 
oblivion  of  them  defining  more  precisely  —  as  in  cJiiaro 
oscuro — that  historical  appearance,  of  miracle  in  tlie  Gospel 
history,  on  which  our  attention  is  to  be  concentrated. 

At  the  middle  of  the  first  century  we  have  historically 
found  among  Christians  a  universally  prevalent  full  belief  in 
the  reality  of  miracles,  not  only  as  having  been  performed  by 
Christ  in  the  sight  of  witnesses  then  alive  in  the  prime 
of  life,  but  also  as  being  performed  then  by  tlie  apostles  as 
'  the  signs  "  of  their  apostleship,  and  occasionally  by  others 
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according  to  the  will  of  God.  The  fact  of  tliat  universal 
Christian  belief  in  miracles,  which  we  found  in  a.d.  60  as  a 
thing  that  was  then  in  maturity  of  life,  we  will  hold  as  un- 
questionable ;  by  the  same  tenure  of  historical  right  by  which 
Baur  holds  the  fact,  that  all  Christians,  from  the  first  moment 
of  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  germ,  believed  in  the 
transcendent  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  And  that 
fact  we  shall  (Bk.  ii.  chap,  ii.)  employ  as  an  argument  in 
proof  of  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  or  of  the  reality 
of  supernatural  revelation  of  God  in  His  ministry.  But  at 
present  we  look  at  that  state  of  belief  in  the  middle  of  the 
century  only  as  a  thing  to  be  passed  by  us  in  our  way  to 
undivided  concentration  of  attention  on  the  liistory  of  those 
wondrous  works  before  a.d.  34. 

'  In  the  clear  light  of  that  middle  period,  a.d.  34—67,  we 
historically  found  that  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  are  a 
trustworthy  source  of  information  regarding  the  earthly 
ministry  of  Christ.  We  regard  ourselves  as  being  placed, 
alongside  of  the  prima3val  Christians  of  that  period,  in  the 
clear  light  of  history,  upon  historic  ground,  listening  along 
with  them  to  Paul  and  to  the  twelve.  We  hold  that  it  would 
be  unhistorical  and  irrational  not  to  accept  these  Scriptures  in 
our  hands  as  an  authentic  representation  of  the  testimony 
regarding  Christ  which  was  delivered  to  the  world  by  those 
who  (Luke  i.  2  ;  1  John  i.  3)  "  from  the  beginning  were  eye- 
witnesses and  ministers  of  the  word"  (Acts  i.  21,  22;  Lvike 
xxiv.  46-48).  And,  in  particular,  we  accept,  in  deference 
to  the  just  authority  of  literary  history,  the  four  Gospels, 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Jolm,  as  containing  the 
apostolic  testimony  regarding  the  history  of  the  earthly 
ministry  of  Christ.  In  the  following  chapter  (ii.)  of  this 
Book  (ii.)  we  will  deal  with  the  question,  whether  these 
witnesses  are  to  be  trusted  in  their  representation  of  the 
facts  which  they  profess  to  have  seen  and  heard.  But  at 
present  we  simply  regard  this  as  the  representation  which 
they  made  (cp.  2  Pet.  i.  16-18).  That  is  to  say,  recognising 
the  Gospels  as  equivalent  to  the  original  witness-bearing  of  the 
apostles  regarding  the  works  and  words  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
we  will  make  a  study  of  the  Gospel  representation  as  to  His 
miracles,  their  purpose,  their  nature,  and  their  moral  character. 

S 
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And  we  remark  in  passing,  that  the  study  has  real  interest 
for  even  those  who  do  not  with  us  hold  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gospel  history  to  be  established  historically.  They 
have  an  interest  in  considering  the  representation  which 
those  Gospels  make  as  to  miracles ;  because  that  is  one 
important  means  of  judging  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
Christianity. 

The  objection  to  miracle,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  im- 
jpossihle,  we  will  disregard  as  incompetent  in  a  really  historical 
inquiry.  If  the  thing  be  a  fact,  its  being  impossible  will  only 
show  to  us  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  work  of  God ;  since 
God  alone  can  do  things  that  are  naturally  impossible.  The 
apostles,  and  those  who  heard  them,  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  miracles ;  and  what  we  are  now  about  to  consider  is,  the 
representation  made  by  those  witnesses  to  their  hearers,  in 
the  name  of  God,  regarding  miracles  of  Jesus  as  a  fact. 

We  also  will  avoid  the  snare  of  the  objection  on  the  ground 
of  experience ;  there  cannot  have  been  miracles,  for  experience 
tells  us  that  there  are  not  any.  Only,  as  this  objection  is 
somewhere  in  sight  of  our  present  exercise,  we  will  make  a 
prelusory  note  on  its  irrationalism.  What  experience  ?  Or 
vjhose  ?  Is  it  our  own  personal  experience  ?  What  ice  have 
seen  and  heard  ?  Then  what  is  the  use  of  listening  to  witnesses 
in  amj  case  ?  In  cases  of  life  and  death,  in  relation  to  all 
serious  matters  of  man's  business  on  earth,  "  at  the  mouth 
of  two  or  three  witnesses  shall  every  word  be  established." 
It  is  on  the  strength  of  such  testimony  that  we  believe  that 
there  was  a  battle  of  Waterloo,  that  there  is  a  city  of  Pekin, 
that  arsenic  is  a  poison.  A  man  on  trial  for  his  life  who 
objects  to  the  exculpatory  evidence,  on  the  ground  that  the 
judge  and  jury  ought  not  to  consider  evidence  but  that  of 
their  own  eyes  and  ears,  is  on  the  way  to  be  answered  by  the 
hangman.  For  to  reject  the  evidence  of  trustworthy  witnesses 
is  fatal  in  our  human  life,  because  irrational,  blind. 

Our  experience  does  not  show  that  there  are  not  miracles. 
What  it  shows  is,  that  there  are  not  miracles  in  our  experi- 
ence. Of  course  there  are  not,  otherwise  they  could  not  be 
miracles.  A  miracle  is  a  "  wonder  "  of  "  extraordinary " 
supernaturalism,  outside  of  the  common  course  of  experience. 
But  surely  it  is  irrational  to  disbelieve  in   a  thing  outside  of 
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this  experience,  because  it  is  not  inside  of  it.  A  man's  life 
depends  on  the  proof  of  an  alibi,  his  having  been  in  China  at  a 
certain  time.  The  judge  and  jury  say,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
trial :  the  man  is  plainly  guilty,  we  did  not  see  him  in  China 
at  that  time  (they  never  were  in  China).  If  his  counsel  object, 
that  he  has  twelve  witnesses  ready  to  swear  tliat  they  saw 
this  man  in  China,  and  lived  with  him  there  three  years,  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  answers,  that  he  has  thirty  millions 
of  witnesses,  namely,  all  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  who  did  not  see  the  man  in  China  at  tliat  time ! 

"What  really  speaks  in  this  objection  is,  not  experience,  on 
the  solid  ground  of  knowledge,  but  inexperience,  in  a  hollow 
presumption  of  ignorance.  Twelve  expert  naturalists  declare 
upon  oath  that  in  a  certain  place  and  time  they  have  seen 
black  swans,  and  studied  tliem  in  the  interests  of  natural 
history  for  three  years.  The  commonalty  of  mankind  have 
seen  only  white  swans.  That  does  not  place  the  experience  of 
mankind  against  the  naturalists.  The  only  experience  of  man- 
kind in  the  matter  is,  the  observation  of  black  swans  by  those 
naturalists.  The  commonalty  of  mankind  were  not  in  that 
place  at  the  time.  Any  one  who  refuses  to  believe  in  black 
swans  is,  on  the  strength  of  ignorant  experience,  rejecting 
the  skilled  experience  of  mankind. 

Men  who  ought  to  know  what  they  are  speaking  about 
say,  that  in  human  experience,  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears, 
there  have  been  things  which  we  know  to  be  naturally  im- 
possible. That  alleged  experience  has  been  at  the  beginning 
of  religion :  the  building  or  launching  of  the  ship,  which  now 
has  long  been  sailing : — a  beginning  with  Moses  in  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt ;  and  a  beginning  with  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  salvation  of  His  people  from  their  sins.  In  tlie 
days  of  Elias,  an  Israelite  objects  on  behalf  of  Baal  or  of 
Mammon,  /  have  had  no  experience  of  miracles.  The 
answer  is — Of  course  you  have  not,  for  you  were  not  there. 
Israel  was  there,  and  saw :  witness  the  Passover,  and  the 
happy  freedom  of  this  land,  if  we  were  grateful.  A  civilised 
man  of  our  new  time,  who  says  that  he  has  seen  no 
miracle,  can  be  answered  only  in  the  same  way  to  begin  with. 
The  only  Gospel  wonder  to  be  seen  in  our  day  is  the  one 
recorded    in    Mark  vi.   6.      Otherwise,  there  is  Christendom, 
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with  its  memorial  ordinances ;  and  there  are  the  apostles,  who 
were  on  the  spot,  and  saw,  and  heard. 

If  any  one  say  that  his  experience  tells  him  that  a  miracle 
is  impossible,  we  still  will  inquire,  what  was  the  apostolic 
experience  as  to  fact  ? 

(2.)  First,  the  miracle  is  a  proof  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  of  God. 

Paul,  who  was  not  one  of  the  companions  of  the  earthly 
ministry  of  Christ,  is  not  found  offering,  in  proof  of  Christi- 
anity, any  evidence  but  that  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecy 
(Acts  xvii.  3),  and  that  of  the  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.  1-8),  of 
whose  reality  Paul  was  personally  a  witness.  The  other 
apostles,  too,  made  that  resurrection  their  grand  point  of 
demonstration.  But  they  also  alleged  the  miracles  Christ  had 
performed  before  His  death.  The  only  notes  we  have  of  a 
full  apostolic  declaration  of  "  the  power  and  coming  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Pet.  i.  16),  are  those  which  are  given 
in  the  Acts  of  the  true  "  foundation  "  discourses  of  Peter  at  the 
first  original  planting  of  the  Church,  respectively,  among  the 
Jews  (Acts  ii.)  and  among  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.).  These  two 
discourses  are  the  fundamental  pronunciamento  of  Christianity 
to  the  world.  From  the  report  of  them  it  appears  that  the 
apostle  may  not  have  spoken  about  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
He  is  reported  only  as  having  spoken  of  His  works.  And 
what  his  reported  statements  bring  to  view  in  relation  to  His 
works  is,  that  they  were  miraculous.  This  appears  even  in 
the  address  to  Cornelius  and  his  friends,  the  first-fruits  of 
Gentilism  to  Christendom.  While  ascribing  to  those  works  a 
general  character  of  beneficence,  the  address  particularises 
only  what  is  distinctly  miraculous  (Acts  x.  38) — "How  God 
anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power :  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were 
oppressed  of  the  devil ;  for  God  was  with  Him."  But  this 
point  had  been  brought  out  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
relative  part  of  the  Jerusalem  address  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii.  22):  ''Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God 
among  you  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs,  which  God  did 
by  Him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  apostles  regarded  His  miracles  as 
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evidence  of  His  being  the  Saviour  Son  of  God  ;  and  also,  since 
they  professed  to  be  simply  carrying  out  His  instructions,  that 
they  represent  this  view  of  the  miracles  as  having  been  given 
by  Him  to  them,  to  be  made  known  as  from  Him  to  mankind. 
But  for  us  the  apostolic  testimony  regarding  His  earthly 
ministry  is  appropriately,  not  in  the  Acts,  the  Bible  history  of 
new  creation  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  in  the  four  Gospels,  the 
Bible  history  of  the  work  of  the  Son  of  God  on  earth. 

The  history  shows  us  that  among  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of 
His  coming,  there  was  an  expectation  of  miracle,  to  be  done 
by  any  one  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah,  in  attestation  of  his 
claim.  Tliis  is  of  some  importance  ;  because  it  might  aid  us 
in  determining  the  meaning  of  His  own  intimations  regarding 
the  matter,  if  that  meaning  be  otherwise  not  clear.  We  there- 
fore note  the  fact,  that  in  one  place  (John  vi.  30,  31)  the 
Jews  are  found  requesting  that  Jesus  should  show  a  "  sign,"  as 
Moses  had  given  the  heavenly  manna  to  their  fathers ;  in 
another  (John  iii.  2),  a  master  in  Israel  reasons,  that  Jesus  is 
shown  by  His  miracles  ("  signs  ")  to  be  a  teacher  from  God  ; 
and  in  yet  another  (John  vii.  25—31),  when  the  Jerusalem 
leaders  are  turning  against  Him,  the  people  continue  to  trust 
Him,  on  the  ground  of  the  reason  implied  in  the  question, 
"  When  the  Christ  cometh,  will  He  do  more  miracles  ("  signs  ") 
than  this  man  hath  done  ?  " 

We  now  look  to  the  declarations  which  Christ  Himself 
made  regarding  the  purpose  of  His  miracles.  His  use  of 
words  regarding  this  subject  we  have  already  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  class  of  New  Testament  words  for 
miracle.  Generally,  He  speaks  of  His  own  miracles  as  His 
"  works  "  (epja). 

The  name  of  ter7vr  (r'spai)  He  never  gives  to  His  works ;  and 
He  employs  it  only  twice  (John  iv.  48 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  24).  The 
name  descriptive  oi  j^oiver  (Buvd/Msii)  He  employs  for  description 
of  His  own  works  only  once  (Matt.  xi.  20-23),  when  reproach- 
ing men  who  had  not  repented  on  occasion  of  them.  The 
descriptive  word  which  He  employs  as  appropriate  in  relation 
to  His  own  works  is  "  signs  "  ((Di/xs/a).  It  is  illustrated  by  what 
He  says  of  Himself  (John  vi.  27),  "  Him  hath  God  the  Father 
sealed  ; "  and  also  by  what  He  says  of  one  of  His  works  (Luke 
xi.  20),  "  If  I  by  the  finger  of  God  cast  out  devils,  no  doubt  the 
kingdom  of  God  has  come  upon  you."     It  thus  appears  that 
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He  would  liave  His  miracles  to  be  regarded  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  divinity  of  His  religion  ;  a  demonstration  characterised  ~by 
msibly  pointed  significance. 

His  own  express  statements,  with  reference  to  His  miracles 
collectively  or  as  a  whole,  are  found  at  the  close  of  His 
ministry,  at  the  close  of  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  His  own  preaching  at  Nazareth.  At  the 
close  of  His  ministry,  He  said  to  His  disciples  (John  xiv.  10, 
11),  "The  words  which  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of 
myself ;  but  the  Father  which  dwelleth  in  me.  He  doeth  the 
works  "  (Revised  Version,  "  the  Father  dwelling  in  me  doeth 
His  works  ").  "  Believe  me,  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me ;  or  else,  believe  me  for  the  very  works'  sake." 
And  also  (John  xv.  10)  regarding  those  who  had  not  believed 
— "  If  I  had  not  done  the  works  among  them  which  none 
other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin  ;  but  now  they  have 
both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father."  Here  He 
makes  His  miracles  to  be  a  ground  of  faith  in  Him  as  one 
with  the  Father,  so  as  to  leave  unbelief  without  excuse.  Both 
at  the  beginning  of  His  preaching  at  Nazareth  (Luke  iv,  16- 
31)  and  at  the  close  of  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xi. 
1—23),  He  applied  to  Himself  the  Isaian  prediction  of 
Messiah  in  Isa.  Ixi.  1  ;  where  "  anointed  "  is  the  Hebrew 
word  Messiah,  of  which  the  Greek  is  Christ.  To  the  people 
of  Nazareth,  when  He  had  read  the  words,  He  said,  "This 
day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  hearing."  In  His 
answer  to  John's  disciples,  He  made  pointed  reference  to 
the  miracles  which  are  in  that  prediction  assigned  to  the 
Messiah ;  pointing  to  His  own  works,  which  accompanied  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  and  of  which  His  cata- 
logue begins  with  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  and  ends  with 
raising  the  de^d.  Matthew's  expression,  "  When  John  had 
heard  in  the  prison  the  work  of  Christ  (lit.  '  of  the  Christ ')," 
is  not  in  the  historical  manner  of  His  Gospel ;  in  which  "  the 
Christ"  is  not  employed  as  a  proper  name  of  Jesus,  but  as  a 
theological  description  of  His  office  as  Messiah.  Matthew 
seems  here  to  put  into  his  statement  what  may  have  been  in 
the  tnind  of  the  Baptist,  as  if  what  had  been  reported  to  him 
were  "  miracles  of  the  Messiah."  John's  question  through  His 
disciples,  "  Art  thou  the  coming  one  ?"  has  an  emphasis  of  posi- 
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tion  on  the  personal  pronoun  thou.  The  question  is,  pointedly, 
are  you  the  coming  Christ  of  God  ?  And  the  pointed  answer 
of  Jesus,  witli  a  reference  to  Isa.  Ixi.  1,  is.  His  miracles. 

After  the  departure  of  John's  disciples.  He  pointed  His 
miracles  to  the  same  effect  (vers.  20-23)  against  "the  cities 
wherein  most  of  His  mighty  works  were  done."  This  is  the 
only  occasion  on  which  He  gives  to  them  the  name  of  power, 
"  mighty  works."  It  manifestly  is  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing out  the  inexcusahleness  of  the  obduracy  of  those  cities. 
Not  only  they  had  hardened  their  hearts  against  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  all  the  way  down  to  John,  than  whom  there 
never  was  a  greater  among  the  prophets  ;  they  had  even  resisted 
the  powerful  works  done  among  them — woe  to  them  !  woe  to 
them !  Here  again  we  see,  as  at  the  close  of  His  ministry, 
so  in  the  course  of  it,  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  it,  His 
miracles  represented  by  Himself  as  a  visible  demonstration 
of  His  title  to  be  received  as  Jehovah's  Christ,  a  demon- 
stration so  clear  and  strong  that  unbelief  is  manifested 
obduracy  most  woful.  Others  of  His  express  statements  will 
appear  in  particular  cases. 

We  now  look  at  cases  illustrative  of  the  view  that  was 
taken  of  the  miracles  by  the  Apostolic  witnesses.  For 
illustration  we  will  take  the  narratives  of  the  two  Cana  miracles, 
which  apparently  are  given  by  John  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration  of  the  rationale  of  miracle  in  relation  to  the  saving 
office  of  Christ  as  "the  word  of  life"  (1  John  i.  1,  3).  Our 
version  of  the  narratives  is  inaccurate  at  two  points  affecting 
the  right  understanding  of  them.  The  Greek  of  John  ii.  11 
is  rendered  literally,  "  This  the  beginning  of  the  signs," — 
which  marks  this  particular  miracle  as  a  decisively  significant 
inauguration  of  this  kind  of  work  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  And 
of  John  iv.  54,  the  meaning  is,  that  on  this  occasion  Jesus 
performed  at  Cana  a  miracle,  which  was  the  second  there ; 
or  that  He  now  worked  a  second  Cana  miracle.  Between  the 
two,  he  had  returned  from  Judea  to  Galilee,  and  in  Judea  had 
performed  other  miracles,  apparently  not  a  few.  Thus  (John 
iii.  1,  2)  Nicodemus  had  become  convinced  by  His  miracles 
that  He  was  a  teacher  from  God  ;  and  the  evangelist  places 
at  a  point  before  that  the  general  statement  (ii.  23),  "When 
He  was  in  Jerusalem   at  the   Passover,  in   the   feast,  many 
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believed  in  His  name  when  tliey  saw  the  miracles  which  He 
did."  Here,  between  the  two  Cana  works,  we  see  the  miracles 
operative  among  the  Jews  to  the  effect  of  leading  them  to 
believe  in  Jesus  as  a  teacher  from  God.  Still,  the  two  Cana 
works  are  to  be  regarded  as  connected,  not  only  by  the 
accident  of  their  occurring  in  one  place,  but  by  their  having 
a  special  community  of  nature. 

The/?'S^  Cana  miracle  was  in  the  first  week  of  the  public 
ministry  of  Christ.  John  the  Baptist  (John  i.  27,  etc.)  had 
solemnly  proclaimed  Jesus  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God,"  and  reminded 
his  hearers  that  he  had  previously,  on  a  great  occasion,  borne 
him  witness,  by  divine  direction  as  "the  Son  of  God."  To 
Cana  John  was  accompanied  by  "disciples;"  doubtless  for  the 
purpose  of  their  afterwards  bearing  witness ;  and  probably  (John 
i.  29,  etc.)  including  those  Galilean  fishermen  who  (Luke  v. 
1-11)  were  soon  after  formally  called  away  from  their  fishing 
to  be  the  innermost  circle  of  the  trusted  followers  of  Christ  in 
His  ministry.  The  effect  of  the  miracle  is  now  described  by 
one  of  these  as  having  been  twofold — (1)  Jesus  "manifested 
His  glory  ; "  and  (2)  "  His  disciples  believed  on  Him."  That 
is  to  say,  the  miracle  was  in  effect  a  ground  of  belief  through 
its  being  a  manifestation  of  His  glory ;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
manifested  His  glory  to  the  effect  of  their  believing  on  Him. 

The  "  glory  "  is  (John  i.  14,  cp.  vers.  1-3)  that  of  the  Eternal 
Word, who  is  God,  and  who  "was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  To  this  John  adds  :  "  and  ice  beheld 
His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father." 
And  here,  on  occasion  of  the  first  of  His  miracles,  we  see  hoiu 
they  came  to  "  behold  His  glory."  It  was  through  "  manifesta- 
tion "  of  it  in  the  miracle.  The  miracle  thus  is  a  manifestation, 
through  sensible  sign,  of  a  natively  invisible  glory.  Thus  of 
the  incarnation  it  is  said  (John  i.  18),  "  No  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time ;  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him."  But  apparently  the 
incarnate  God  is  veiled  by  the  flesh  He  has  assumed.  And  the 
miracle  is  so  far  an  unveiling,  such  as  (2  Cor.  iii.  18)  will  be 
completed  in  the  resurrection,  "  when  Christ  was  glorified " 
(John  vii.  39,  xii.  16). 

As  to  the  believing,  we  observe  that  these  men,  "  disciples," 
have  already  believed  on  Him.  The  first  believing,  into  which 
they  may  have  been  led  by  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist,  is  here 
followed  by  a  second  believing,  into  which  they  are  led  by  the 
miracle.     We  need  not  suppose  that  their  first  believing  was 
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only  to  the  effect  simply  that  He  was  a  teacher  from  God, 
and  that  the  second  believinf,'  is  to  the  further  effect  that  He 
is  the  Messiah  or  Clirist.  We  may  suppose,  simply,  that  the 
second  believing  is  a  sealing  or  confirmation  of  the  faith  whicli 
they  had  before,  now  stamped  or  sealed  by  the  miracle.  In  any 
case,  the  miracle  here  again  appears  as  a  (jround  of  hdicf  in  Christ. 

The  second  Cana  miracle  (John  iv.  46-54)  is,  in  connection 
with  our  present  inquiry,  specially  interesting,  as  again  bringing 
into  view  a  first  and  a  second  believing.  On  this  occasion 
Christ  (ver.  48)  employs  the  word  of  ter7V7^  (r'ipac)  for  descrip- 
tion of  a  miracle,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  the  terror 
may  be  instrumental  in  driving  those  who  are  hard-hearted  into 
belief.  But  what  we  mark  especially  is  the  movement  in  the 
nobleman's  mind.  His  first  believing,  upon  the  word  of  Christ, 
is  for  the  healing  of  his  child.  His  second  believing,  upon  the 
healing  work  of  Christ,  a  believing  in  which  he  is  accompanied 
by  his  household,  is  a  giving  himself  over  to  Christ  as  a 
disciple.     Here  still  the  miracle  appears  as  a  ground  of  belief. 

But  in  this  case  the  miracle  appears  in  a  new  light.  It  is 
wrought  upon  condition  of  the  first  believing.  And  this,  where 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit,  we  find  characterising  the 
course  of  miracles  of  mercy.  Not  only  they  are  a  ground  of 
faith :  faith  is  a  condition  of  their  being  performed.  Even 
where  there  cannot  be  the  faith  in  reality,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of 
Lazarus,  the  fever,  the  stormy  sea,  there  is  the  form  of  prescrib- 
ing or  commanding.  And  where  the  nature  of  the  case  per- 
mits, the  healing  of  the  body  is  received,  like  tlie  healing  of  the 
soul  (cp.  Acts  xvi.  31).  This  appears  more  vividly  in  the  Greek 
than  in  the  English;  because  the  Greek  for  salvation  (auit^iadai) 
for  the  soul  also  has  the  meaning  of  healing  for  the  body  (cp. 
Latin  salvus :  "  holiness  "  is  "  health  ").  At  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  9) 
Paul  saw  that  the  cripple  "  had  faith  to  be  healed."  Christ 
said  to  the  woman  healed  of  the  issue  of  blood,  "  TInj  faith 
hath  made  thee  whole"  (Matt.  ix.  22).  Elsewhere  (e.g.  the 
pathetic  case,  Mark  ix.  33,  34)  faith  is  prescribed  or  described 
as  the  way  to  the  benefit.  And  we  note  the  memorable  illus- 
tration of  contrast  in  Mark  vi.  5,  6,  where  there  is  the  strange 
expression,  "  He  coidd  not  there  do  any  mighty  work  (ovdi/Mi'av, 
not  one),  because  of  their  unbelief:  save  that  He  laid  His  hands 
on  a  few  impotent  folks,  and  healed  them.  And  He  marvelled 
at  their  unbelief." 

We  pause  for  a  little  on  this  statement  of  Llark  (or  Peter — 
"  his  speech  bewrayeth  him  ").  The  "  marvelling  "  makes  the 
only  "  marvel "  (dav/xa)  to  be  the  people's  unbelief.  His  "  mar- 
velling "  may  mean.  He  observed  that  marvel  in  them.     His 
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inability  may  be  only,  not  lack  of  physical  power,  but  not 
\id>.\mg  freedom  in  this  case.  As  the  Christ  He  was  "  under  the 
law,"  "  became  obedient,"  acted  as  Commissioner  of  the  God- 
head ;  and  His  commission  ran,  that  the  benefit  was  to  be 
conferred  upon  condition  of  faith.  It  was  "in  His  own 
country."  The  people  might  be  kept  from  believing  by  the 
thought  that  a  common  person  really  could  not  do  anything 
uncommon.  Or  they  might  be  past  believing  by  presumption, 
imagining  (Luke  iv.  16-31)  that  the  benefit  would  be  conferred 
on  them  iu  favouritism.  Grace  has  no  favourites.  Faith  looks 
for  no  partiality,  but  throws  itself  at  the  feet  of  sovereign 
mercy.  In  any  case,  where  the  faith  is  not,  He  cannot  overstep 
His  commission  to  bestow  the  gift  of  grace  in  no  other  case  than 
where  men  are  prepared  to  receive  it  in  faith. 

We  thus  perceive  that,  besides  the  evidential  use  of  miracle, 
it  may  have  a  use  of  instruction,  as  a  physical  process  illus- 
trating spiritual  things  by  analogy  ;  a  use  of  discipliyie  for 
believers ;  and  a  use  of  trial  for  all.  But  the  fundamental 
use,  without  which  even  the  other  use  could  not  be  served,  is 
that  of  evidence.  It  is  not  a  mere  monstrum,  but  a  "  sign," 
w^ith  a  pointed  "  finger "  of  demonstration, — demonstration 
which  is  not  only  indication,  but  proof. 

(3.)  Second,  miracle  is  in  its  essential  iiature  "  extraordinary" 
swpematural. 

The  "extraordinariness"  (as  already  stated)  is  the  real  essential 
characteristic.  The  word  "  supernatural "  has  in  these  discus- 
sions frequently  the  meaning  of  extraordinary.  But  ordinary 
providence  is  in  a  real  sense  supernatural.  And  human  free 
agency  is  supernatural  in  the  sense  of,  distinct  in  kind  from 
physical  nature. 

Supernatural  is  not  necessarily  unnatural  or  monstrous. 
Even  the  terrific  wonders  of  Egypt  were  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  lines  of  nature,  though  wonderful  in  respect  of  prolonga- 
tion of  those  lines,  or  of  intensification  of  processes  upon 
them.  And  in  conformity  with  Old  Testament  prescription 
for  the  new  time, — "  a  king's  face  should  give  grace," — the 
miracles  of  Jesus  do  not  show  "  the  terrors  of  Jehovah,"  the 
"  man  of  war."  As  He  does  not  give  them  the  name  of 
"  terrific  thing,"  so  His  "  works  "  have  an  aspect  of  quiet 
naturalness  which  prevents  our  being  startled  by  the  wonder 
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of  tliein,  as  the  "  glory  "  of  His  Godhead  was  veiled  by  His 
flesh.  Still,  the  essence  of  His  evidential  "  work  "  is  wonder, 
extraordinariness.  All  providence  is  supernatural :  it  is  the 
6a;^r«-ordinary  that  makes  the  pointed  "  finger  of  God." 

Baur  and  others  tell  us  that  there  can  be  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, but  only  absolute  continuity,  as  prescribed  by  Hegel 
and  others.  We  know  that  perfectly  well.  Not  only  the 
Chinese  have  known  it  long  ;  Peter  had  heard  it  from  the 
atheists  of  his  day  (2  Pet.  iii.  4).  They  reasoned  themselves 
out  of  every  "  gap  "  into  absolute  continuity  from  experience, 
— "  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming  ?  for  since  the  fathers 
fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  creation 
of  the  world."  The  creation  may  occasion  a  puzzle  to  Zeno 
about  the  possibility  of  motion.  Peter  found  deliverance  from 
the  atheistic  difficulty  about  providence  in  the  fact  of  creation. 
Moses  may  find  a  new  proof  of  creation  in  supernatural 
redemption.  But  we  are  at  present  inquiring  historically, 
and  will  not  go  back  to  these  remote  beginnings.  Knicker- 
bocker, in  his  History  of  Ncio  York,  began  with  the  cosmo- 
gonies ;  because  if  the  world  had  not  originated,  New  York 
would  not  have  existed.  True.  But  we  will  not  at  present 
go  back  to  the  cosmogonies. 

We  own  that  a  thing  really  extraordinary  in  our  present 
sense  of  the  term  is  a  natural  impossibility.  But  the  apostles 
believed  in  God,  with  whom  all  things  are  possible.  Laws  of 
nature  were,  to  their  apprehension,  statutes  of  Jehovah.  They 
regarded  the  fixity  of  things  as  established  by  His  will,  and 
thus  dependent  on  His  pleasure  (Rev.  iv.  11).  They  were 
not  aware  of  anything  that  can  hinder  Him  from  suspending 
the  operation  of  those  laws,  or  bringing  some  new  force  into 
action,  if  that  at  any  time  should  be  His  will.  As  for  those 
philosophers  who  are  not  aware  of  the  being  of  a  God,  they, 
of  course,  are  not  acquainted  with  His  will.  But  they  at 
least  might  know  that  there  is  a  will  of  man.  It  was  not  in 
consequence  of  the  fixed  laws  of  physical  nature,  but  in  the 
exercise  of  a  tvill,  which  thus  is  a  really  supernatural  thing, 
that  Baur  delivered  lectures  about  absolute  continuity,  and 
Eenan  wrote  books  on  the  footing  of  there  being  no  super- 
natural. However,  it  is  not  the  philosophers  that  we  now  are 
examining  about  their  speculations  as  to  possibility,  but  the 
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apostles  about  tlieir  experience  of  fact.  Those  tilings  which 
they  saw  and  heard  in  the  earthly  ministry  of  Christ,  are  they, 
if  they  existed  in  fact,  extraordinary,  supernatural  ? 

In  the  words  of  Christ  about  His  miracles  which  we  have 
considered,  there  are  allusions  to  the  greatness,  or  to  the 
numerousness,  or  other  unexampled  character,  of  His  works. 
And  Mark  in  his  strange  statement  (vi.  5)  seems  to  think  that 
the  healing  of  a  few  impotent  folks  is  not  worth  naming  with 
the  full  name  of  a  "  mighty  work."  There  is  a  verbal  distinc- 
tion, which  will  be  convenient  for  our  use  in  the  present 
exercise,  between  "greater"  and  "minor"  works  of  Christ. 
We  will  make  use  of  the  distinction  to  the  provisional 
effect  of  meaning  as  follows:  (1)  By  "greater"  work  we 
will  mean,  one  of  which  the  miraculousness — in  the  sense  of 
extraordinary  supernaturalism — is  unquestionable.  The  works 
of  this  class  recorded  in  the  Gospels  are,  turning  water  into 
wine,  feeding  thousands  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  walking 
on  the  sea,  giving  sight  to  the  born  blind,  raising  the  dead. 
Of  about  thirty  miracles  detailed  in  the  Gospels,  there  are 
about  ten  which  may  be  reckoned  of  this  class.  (2)  The 
remainder  are  works  of  healing  and  of  exorcism  (we  do  not 
place  the  blighting  of  the  fig-tree),  which  we  will  provisionally 
speak  of  as  "  minor  "  works,  because  about  this  or  that  one  of 
them,  if  it  had  stood  alone,  there  might  be  a  doubt  whether  it 
is  a  real  miracle,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  simply  an  astonish- 
ing work  of  "  ordinary  providence."  "We  shall  begin  with 
those  "  greater  works "  on  which  the  light  is  clear,  in  the 
hope  that  the  light  of  them  may  be  helpful  for  ulterior  study 
of  what  is  less  clear. 

1.  As  to  tlw  "greater"  ivorJcs.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
miracle  is  something  like  the  blossoming  of  an  American  aloe, 
which  takes  place  only  once  in  a  century ;  so  that  the  actual 
work,  though  ostensibly  extraordinary,  shall  be  really  not 
supernatural,  but  only  a  result  of  natural  forces  or  laws  which 
have  been  imperceptibly  maturing  into  this  result.  It  was 
not  an  American  aloe  blossom  that  Moses  saw  shining  in  the 
Bush  of  his  wilderness.  The  clumsy  introduction  of  nature 
into  that  work  would  have  instantly  extinguished  the  light  of 
its  evidence.  So  of  the  Transfiguration,  the  Damascus  appear- 
ance to  Paul,  etc.     The  very  thought  of  explaining  the  "  work  " 
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into  process  of  nature  is  in  the  mind  an  abandonment  of 
miracle  as  truly  extraordinary,  a  thought  which  may  some  day 
appear  as  an  apple  blossom  of  Sodom.  In  construction  of  the 
"  greater "  works  of  Christ,  we  see  that  the  thought  is  an 
incoherent  stupidity.  Instead  of  the  status  f[uccstionis, — "  Who 
sinned,  this  man  or  his  parents  ? "  it  would  give  the  inquiry. 
May  not  some  redeeming  Immanuel,  a  century  before,  have 
planted  an  American  aloe-seed  of  miracle  in  the  blind  man's 
great-grandparents  ?  As  for  the  dead  who  are  raised,  the  multi- 
plication of  the  bread,  the  walking  on  the  sea,  we  are  not  able 
even  to  imagine  how  a  question  can  be  framed  about  an  aloe 
wonder  of  nature.  Perhaps  as  to  the  first  Cana  miracle,  it 
might  be  asked  whether  the  aloe  that  was  planted  may  not,  in 
the  natural  course  of  a  century,  have  turned  into  a  vine  ?  But 
this  does  not  seem  to  make  the  matter  clear.  And  it  would  not 
have  led  the  disciples  to  believe,  nor  have  manifested  the  glory 
of  Christ,  ISTiebuhr  speaks  of  it  as  an  important  rule  for 
historians  to  write  as  if  the  thing  had  taken  place.  Some  theo- 
logians write  as  if  the  thing  had  not  taken  place.  It  is  a  relief 
to  turn  from  them  to  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  when 
the  thing  ivas  taking  place,  and  who  assure  us  that  they  are 
not  following  "  cunningly  devised  fables." 

With  reference  to  giving  sight  to  the  blind  at  Jericho,  it 
seems  impossible  now  to  make  out  with  warrantable  confidence 
whether  two  men  received  their  sight  on  Christ's  leaving  the 
city  (Matt.  xx.  29-34),  or  whether  only  Bartinweus  was  healed 
on  His  leaving  the  city  (Matt.  x.  46-52),  and  (Luke  xviii.  35-43) 
another  on  His  entering  it.  It  is  in  Matthew's  manner  (see  our 
notes  on  Magdalene  and  the  "  women  "  on  the  resurrection  morn- 
ing, Bk.  ii.  2nd  4),  to  speak  of  what  happened  to  one  of  a  class 
as  happening  to  the  class  indefinitely.  But  the  appearance  of 
discrepancy  in  the  narratives  cannot  be  explained  away :  the 
key  is  lost.  That  does  not  affect  our  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  or  as  to  the  evidence  of  miracle.  So  far  as  miracle 
is  concerned,  the  evidence  is  the  same,  whether  one  man  only 
w^as  healed,  at  either  the  entrance  or  the  exit,  or  if  a  thousand 
had  been  healed  at  the  entrance  arid  a  thousand  at  the  exit. 
All  the  Synoptists  place  here  a  work,  of  giving  sight  to  the  blind, 
which  was  accompanied  with  details  of  a  peculiarly  memorable 
character  of  pathetic  dramatic  interest,  and  which  took  place  in 
sight  and  hearing  of  a  great  river  or  sea  of  eagerly  interested 
population,  streaming  toward  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  this 
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most  memorable  Passover.  No  doubt  Christ  was  watched  with 
keen  eyes.  The  occasion  was  memorable  to  many  for  all  their 
lifetime  after.  The  reality  of  the  substantive  fact,  of  a  heal- 
ing on  that  occasion,  is  perfectly  clear.  Otherwise  this  Jericho 
healing  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  narrative  is  perplexing. 

Blindness  was,  and  is,  an  afHiction  far  more  common  in  the 
lands  of  the  Bible  than  it  is  in  Western  Christendom.  Of  the 
twelve  miracles  which  might  be  placed  as  "greater"  works  of 
Christ,  no  fewer  than  four  are  works  of  healing  the  blind.  Only 
one  of  the  four,  that  one  of  the  man  boim  blind,  is  plainly  a 
"  greater  "  work  unmistakable  at  first  glance  ;  for  only  a  medical 
expert  can  be  sure  that  the  three  other  cases  were  not  natur- 
ally curable.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  mere  multiplication  of 
the  number  of  cases  is  of  no  importance.  A  Serjeant's  party  of 
four  riflemen  suffice  for  an  execution  as  well  as  a  whole  army 
would  ;  and  "  at  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  shall  every 
word  be  established ; "  nine  "  great "  works  prove  all  that  twelve, 
or  twelve  hundred,  could  prove. 

Of  the  three  recorded  cases  (cp.  Matt.  x.  8)  of  Christ's  raising 
the  dead,  it  is  barely  conceivable  that  Jairus'  daughter  should 
have  been  in  a  deathly  swoon  ;  and  the  eye-witnesses  were  only 
the  parents,  with .  Peter,  James,  and  John  (Mark  v.  22;  Luke 
viii.  41).  The  son  of  the  Nain  widow  (Luke  vii.  11)  was  being 
carried  to  his  grave,  with  the  population  of  the  little  town  as 
accompanying  mourners.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  at  the  Pass- 
(wer  time,  so  near  to  Jerusalem  with  the  great  question  about 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  burning  in  all  hearts,  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  place,  as  if  by  wager  of  battle  (cp.  John  xii.  18),  in  view 
of  the  whole  Jewish  nation.  On  the  unquestionable  miracu- 
lousness  of  raising  the  dead  (John  xi.,  xii.  2,  17)  we  made 
observations  (ii.  1st  3)  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter. 

There  are  two  cases  of  walking  on  the  sea  (Matt.  xiv.  25,  29). 
The  miracle  is  as  clear  as  if  it  had  been  the  creation  of  a  world. 
There  also  are  two  cases  of  feeding  thousands  with  few  loaves 
and  fishes  (cp.  Matt.  xvi.  8-10).  The  hungry  thousands,  not 
in  the  cloisters  of  Tiibingen,  but  in  the  keen  clear  open  air  of 
the  wilderness,  could  distinguish  bread  from  stones,  if  not  fish 
from  serpent.  Turning  water  into  wine  (John  ii.  1-11)  is  a 
clearly  creative  work.  It  would  be  well-remembered  in  a  circle 
of  respectable  families  for  that  whole  generation.  In  the  tension 
of  feeling  (John  x.  2-i — lit.  "  dost  thou  draw  out — strain — our 
soul  ? ")  occasioned  by  John's  testimony  in  the  fulness  of  the 
times,  in  a  nation  expectant  as  if  waiting  breathless  for  the 
tidings  of  a  great  battle  for  its  life,  the  comparatively  humble 
incident  may  have  thrilled  througliout  all  Palestine  like  an 
electric  shock. 
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Regarding  these   "greater"   works,   it    is    to    be   observed 
generally,  that  they  are  introduced  with  a  certain  solemnity, 
in  the  description  of  themselves,  or  of  their  attendant  circum- 
stances or  consequences.     They  are  placed,  either  in  a  wide 
publicity,  or  so  that  a  wide  publication   of  them  is  inevitable 
(cp.  Acts  xxvi.    26).      They   occur  at   critical   points  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Worker  ;  so  that  now,  in  time  as  well  as  place, 
they  appear  as  landmarks  over  the  whole  theatre  of  the  labours 
of  His  ministry ;  and  from  the  first  week  of  that  ministry  to 
its  close.  He  can  hardly  have  entered  a  village  or  a  cottage 
where  the  "  fame  "  of  a  great  miracle  had  not  gone  before  Him. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  miracles  of  this  class  were  numerous, 
like  those  of  daily  needed  healing  mercy.     We  can  see  upon 
reflection,  that  the   few   great   works  we  have  looked  at  fill 
the  Palestine  of  that  age  ivith  light  of  unquestionaUe  miracle, 
wrouirht  in  attestation  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
There  is  a  manifest  accelerating  augmentation  of  rapidity 
and  grandeur  of  the  works  toward  the  close  (cp.  the  move- 
ment in  the  history  of  Egyptian  plagues).       The  raising  of 
Lazarus  is  represented  by  Eenan  as  a  mock  resurrection,  the 
result  of  a  fraudulent  conspiracy  of  the  Bethany  family  with 
Jesus    and  His  disciples.       If   he   had   shown   that   to    the 
Pharisees  at  the  time  (John  xii.  19)  they  would  gladly  have 
given  him  thirty  pieces  of  silver.      His  discovery  would  have 
enabled  those  Pharisees  to  ruin  this   great  teacher  at    once, 
instead  of  seeking  their  purpose  tortuously  by  the  great  crime 
of  the  Crucifixion.      But  when  we  turn  from  the  guesses  of 
atheism  to  the   testimony   of  God-fearing   eye-witnesses,  we 
find  that  the  whole  nation,  which  must  have  been  a  party  to 
any  conspiracy — against  itself — in  the  central  action,  must 
also    have    been    the    dupes    of  it  (John  xii.    9-19).     This 
miracle  must  have  made  a  profound  impression  far  beyond 
"  Jerusalem  and  the  land  of  the  Jews."     From  that  Passover 
the   whisper  of  it  would  spread  over  the  world  along  with 
the    tidings    of    the     Crucifixion.       Before    the  end  of  that 
year,  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  empire,  there  might  be 
seen  troubled  faces  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  Jews  and 
Jewesses,  suffering  more  tlian  Pilate's  wife  in  her  dream,  and 
knowing  about  the  imprecation,  "  His  blood  be  upon  us  and 
our  children,"  might  be  kept  awake  through  the  long  night 
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with   agony   of  the  awful    question — "  Ilavc   we    killed    the 
Prince  of  Life  ? " 

The  quieter  case  of  the  man  born  blind  (John  ix.)  is 
peculiarly  interesting  in  our  inquiry  as  bringing  vividly  into 
view,  with  a  certain  homely  pathos,  the  point  of  the  argu- 
ment from  miracle  to  the  divinity  of  the  mission  of  the 
worker,  which  in  this  case  means  (vers.  35-38)  the  divinity 
of  the  Worker  Himself,  His  being  (John  vii.  19,  25,  viii.  12) 
the  sovereign  fountain  of  light.  His  enemies  had  by  this  time 
(John  vii.)  set  watch  upon  Him,  and  sought  to  destroy  Him 
(John  viii.  40).  The  people  were  much  exercised  in  mind 
about  His  claims  (John  vii.  4,  5,  11,  12,  15,  25-27,  31, 
40-43).  A  man  who  had  sat  as  a  blind  beggar  in  Jerusalem 
was  a  better  case  for  identification  of  the  person  than  Herod 
or  Cicsar  would  have  been.  The  investigation  was  the  keen 
search  of  powerful  jealousy  "  cruel  as  the  grave."  It  resulted 
in  making  the  fact  as  clear  as  noon-day.  The  work  of  giving 
sight  to  one  born  blind,  is  as  truly  miraculous  as  that  of 
raising  the  dead.  The  man's  own  reasoning  from  the  fact 
(John  ix.  29-33)  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  worker,  is 
an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  argument  from  miracle  which 
never  can  be  answered.  And  the  Pharisees'  attempt  to  stifle 
the  evidence  for  the  fact,  which  they  repeated  in  the  case  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  was  an  anticipation  of  the  kind  of 
answers  to  the  argument  which  nowadays  are  given  by  infidels 
like  Strauss  and  Eenan ;  who  thus  far  have  fallen  behind 
their  predecessor  Celsus,  who  did  not  deny  the  miracles,  but 
explained  them  into  magic. 

2.  As  to  the  minor  works — of  healing  and  exorcism.  Of 
these  we  have  had  occasion  to  take  some  cognisance  (Bk. 
i.  2nd  2)  as  compared  with  works  of  healing  and  exorcism 
said  to  have  been  done  in  the  second  century.  More  recent 
circumstances  have  added  to  the  interest  which  they  possess 
for  believing  Christians.  And  a  further  consideration  of  them 
now  may  contribute  further  toward  clearing  the  air  around 
the  whole  subject  of  miracle  as  evidence  of  pointed  super- 
naturalism. 

(1.)  In  respect  of  authentication,  these  works  of  Jesus  are 
strongly  contrasted  with  those  of  the  second  century.  The 
alleged  ecclesiastical  miracles   were  ascribed,  vaguely,  to  the 
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Christian  community,  without  specification  of  details  that 
might  enable  us  to  judge  as  to  their  character.  The  Gospel 
miracles  are  connected  with  the  public  ministry  of  an 
individual  Teacher,  the  greatest  that  our  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  working  of  them  on  His  part  is  distinctly  marked  (John 
X.  41)  as  contrasting  Him  witli  the  great  prophet  John  the 
Baptist.  And  in  relation  to  identification  of  them,  there  is 
not  only  the  general  intimation  (cp.  Acts  x.  38,  ii.  22)  of  a 
general  course  of  beneficent  action,  distinctively  miraculous, 
intended  as  credential  of  His  claim  to  be  of  God  ;  there  is, 
in  amply  sufficient  number,  distinct  specification  of  particular 
cases,  with  place,  time,  persons,  manner,  and  circumstances. 

(2.)  As  to  the  ]3urposc  to  he  served  by  them,  there  also  is  a 
contrast.  They,  no  doubt,  were  works  of  benevolence  ;  and 
as  such  they  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous,  almost 
filling  the  "  day  "  of  Christ,  like  the  sun-rays  which  were 
arrows  of  the  far-darting  Apollo.  All  the  Synoptists  (Matt, 
viii.  16  ;  Mark  i.  12  ;  Luke  iv.  42)  record  the  fact,  that, 
while  the  great  work  of  a  day  was  preaching,  the  evening 
was  given  to  those  works  of  healing  mercy ;  and  there  are 
indications  of  His  having,  in  the  short  period  of  His  vast 
labours,  been  occasionally  overcrowded  with  the  people's 
eagerness  to  obtain  this  kind  of  benefit,  so  as  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  measures  of  limitation  to  prevent  this 
kind  of  work  from  trenching  on  the  leading  purpose  of  His 
coming  into  the  world.  But  the  preaching  was  His  great 
work.  And  the  miracles,  even  when  He  was  performing 
them,  were  subsidiary  to  the  preaching,  as  evidence  of  His 
authority  as  a  teacher  from  God. 

There  was  no  such  purpose  to  be  served  by  miracles  in  the 
second  century.  The  truth  of  Christianity  was  already 
abundantly  evidenced  by  the  work  of  Christ,  crowned  in  His 
resurrection,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  new 
creation  of  the  Apostolic  age,  and  the  wonderful  accomplish- 
ment of  prophecy  in  that  power  and  coming  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth.  Additional  miracles  in  the  second  century  might  only 
have  detracted  from  the  felt  force  of  the  Christian  evidence 
of  the  first  age  by  cancelling  its  uniqueness  ;  or  led  men 
away,  as  afterwards  happened,  from  Christianity  to  Churchi- 
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anity,  by  producing  the  impression  of  there  being  a  new 
sun  in  the  firmament;  or  degraded  the  Christian  miracles 
into  a  commonplace  like  that  of  the  wonders  of  heathenism. 

(3.)  Aljove  all,  these  "  minor  "  works  were  in  a  n^gimc  of 
supernaturcdism,  a  "  day  "  of  wonder,  like  that  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon  standing  still.  They  were  part  of  His  greatest 
work  (on  which  we  shall  make  observations  presently), — the 
"  work "  of  Christ,  John  xvii.  4, — His  deliverance  of  the 
world  from  the  tyranny  of  evil.  And,  if  we  look  at  them 
simply  as  credential,  we  see  that  their  properly  supernatural 
character  is  evinced,  both  by  the  unquestionably  miraculous 
character  of  the  "  greater  "  works,  in  whose  train  they  appear  ; 
and,  also  and  especially,  by  the  hearing  of  Christ  Himself  in 
the  doing  of  them.  Here,  again,  atheism  will  come  in  with 
suggestion  of  imposture,  since  only  "  to  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure."  The  suggestion  is  a  proof  of  the  aspect  worn  by 
Christ  in  doing  these  works  :  if  He  had  not  borne  tlie  appear- 
ance of  working  miracle,  atheism  would  have  had  no  occasion 
to  suggest  imposture.  But  here,  too,  we  listen  to  the  clean- 
hearted  witnesses  who  declare  to  us  what  they  have  seen  and 
heard. 

If  Christ  made  a  distinction  in  respect  of  any  kind  of 
greatness,  as  of  magnitude  or  number,  between  His  own 
miracles  and  those  of  other  workers  of  wonders,  He  made 
no  distinction  in  respect  of  evidential  quality  among  His 
own  works,  as  between  "  greater "  and  "  minor."  The  very 
"  point "  of  miraculous  attestation,  God's  finger  showing  that 
His  new  kingdom  is  here,  was  (Luke  xi.  20)  alleged  by 
Christ  as  exhibited  in  His  work  of  exorcism.  And  the 
highest  thing  in  direct  personal  action  of  God,  the  handling 
of  the  golden  sceptre  in  forgiveness  of  sin,  was  claimed  by 
Him  as  evidenced  on  His  belialf  by  a  v/ork  of  healing  the 
palsy  (Matt.  ix.  1—8).  This  case  is  interesting  as  the  clearest 
case  of  a  directly  pointed  appeal  of  Jesus  to  one  particular 
work  of  His  as  evidencing  His  divinity.  And  on  this  and 
other  accounts  we  will  pause  in  contemplation  of  it. 

Palsy  is  a  functional  disease.  A  medical  expert  may  know, 
in  this  case  as  in  the  cases  of  leprosy,  whether  a  cure  is 
naturally  possible.  But  neither  we  nor  the  witnesses  are 
medical  experts.     And  we  do  not  need  to  be  in  order  to  judge 
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in  the  present  case.  A  bird  could  fly  into  its  cage  from  the 
floor.  But  we  know  that  in  fact  it  has  not  done  so  on  this 
occasion ;  for  we  have  seen  it  lifted  into  the  cage  by  the 
owner's  hand.  We  see  Christ  healing  this  paralytic  so 
completely  that  he  takes  up  his  bed  and  walks : — not  by  any 
invasion  of  the  office  of  the  medical  profession,  in  the  case  of 
some  occult  skill  or  wonderful  natural  gift  of  healing,  but  in 
the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  prerogative  of  God  Almighty 
(John  V.  36  ;  cp.  ver.  17),  the  Giver  of  life  now  restoring  it 
into  fulness.  Witness  the  blessing  that  goes  before  this  daily 
bread — "  Son,  be  of  good  cheer :  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee." 
His  enemies  perceive  the  meaning  of  that.  "  This  man,"  the 
scribes  in  their  heart  say,  "  blasphemeth  "  ("  who  can  forgive 
sins  but  God  only  ? "  Mark  ii.  7).  He  knows  their  heart, 
and  answers  the  reasoning  of  it ;  not  by  explaining  His  words 
as  not  meaning,  that  He  can  do  what  only  God  can  do,  but, 
by  the  nuracle,  proving  His  words,  that  He  can  do  the  thing 
they  say. 

Here,  we  can  see,  there  is  no  meaning  in  a  distinction 
between  "  greater "  works  and  "  minor."  Some  sins  are 
greater  than  others.  But  the  ijoivcr  {i^ovaia)  of  right  to 
forgive  the  smallest  sin,  is  that  same  power  which  is  exercised 
in  forgiveness  of  the  greatest — namely,  the  power,  the  sole 
power  of  God  the  only  King.  And  in  like  manner  the  power 
which  can  work  a  minor  miracle  in  this  case  can  be  only  that 
power  {e^ovaia)  of  might  which  quickens  the  dead  and 
creates  the  worlds.  Accordingly,  "  the  multitudes,"  when 
they  "  saw  it,  marvelled  and  glorified  God,  which  had  given 
such  power  unto  men," — where  for  "  marvelled "  a  better 
reading  is  "  feared," — showing  that  they  felt  the  teras  (or 
"  terrific  thing  ")  in  the  healing  of  their  neighbour.  In  the 
measure  of  the  exercise  there  may  be  degrees :  the  nature  of 
the  power  is  infinity,  omnipotence.  So  the  "  minor  "  and  the 
"  greater "  works,  having  a  common  nature,  have  a  common 
effect  as  well  as  name.  The  second  Cana  work  (John  iv.  54) 
is  a  "  sign  "  (in  our  version,  "  miracle  ")  as  well  as  the  first. 
And  if  the  disciples  "  believe "  on  seeing  the  water  turned 
into  wine,  so  do  the  nobleman  and  his  household  on  seeing 
the  healing  of  his  child. 

The  supernaturalism  of  the  "  greater  "  works  really  forl)ids 
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the  supposition  that  the  "  minor  "  works  are  merely  natural. 
Tor  the  character  which  is  known  in  the  one  class  of  works 
invites  us  to  regard  the  other  class  as  being  of  the  same 
character ;  since  they  form  part  of  the  same  system  or  body  of 
"  the  works  of  Christ,"  '  the  works  which  His  father  hath 
given  Him  to  do."  There  was  a  heathen  story  of  a  man  who 
was  partly  of  flesh  and  partly  of  marble.  The  Christian 
apostles  representing  to  us  one  body  of  thirty  works,  in  which 
ten  great  works  are  flesh,  will  not  perpetrate  the  incongruity 
of  having  in  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  it,  the  lower  though 
the  larger  parts,  only  marble,  tinted  so  as  deceptively  to 
resemble  flesh.  For  that  incongruity  would  violate  a  higher 
law  than  that  of  Horatian  Ars  Foetica.  The  "  greater " 
works  (cp.  Matt.  xvi.  8-10)  are  manifestly  fitted  and  really 
intended  to  be  taken  as  samjjles  of  the  whole  works,  relatively 
to  the  teaching  of  Christ.  But  if,  while  the  greater  are  mani- 
festly supernatural  and  extraordinary,  so  as  to  be  evidential 
wonders,  what  if  the  "  minor,"  whose  character  does  not  show 
itself  directly,  be  in  reality  but  natural  ?  Is  not  that  as  if 
the  samples  in  the  market  at  the  mouth  of  a  sack  were  corn, 
while  the  rest,  out  of  sight,  is  only  sand  ?  The  witnesses 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  in  a  working,  which  to  their 
view  was  all  "  upright,  downright,  and  straightforward." 

We  will  now  pause  to  reconsider  the  two  general  cases  of 
healing  and  of  exorcism. 

(1.)  As  to  the  healing  works,  did  they  result  from  a  natural 
gift  of  healing,  existing  in  Christ  supremely  as  a  perfection  of 
His  manhood  ?  Then,  first,  in  so  far  as  that  perfection  was  in 
consequence  of  His  miraculous  conception,  the  healing  works 
will  fall  to  be  regarded  as  (change  for  a  sovereign)  so  many 
miracles  of  detail,  particular  "  manifestations"  of  the  miracle  of 
His  manhood  as  the  last  Adam  :  which  would  seem  to  make  an 
excessively  jejune  construction  of  John  ii.  11  in  connection 
with  John  i.  14  and  i.  1.  But,  second,  we  do  not  know  that 
perfection  of  manhood  implies  a  high  degree  of  natural  gift  of 
healing.  Perfection  implies  symmetry.  An  abnormally  high 
degree  of  such  a  physical  quality  may  be — like  the  pearl,  a 
secretion  of  disease — symptomatic  of  something  other  than 
physical  perfection.  And  there  are  cases  in  which  apparently 
the  physical  gift  is  possessed  in  high  degree,  and  trafficked  in 
where  there  does  not  appear  to  be  close  approximation  to  moral 
perfection  of  the  manhood.     But,  finally,  we  are  relieved  from 
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the  necessity  of  groping  among  such  ohscurities  hy  the  bearing 
of  Clirist  in  His  performance  of  these  wonders.  To  begin  with, 
the  miracle-working  power  in  Him  is  completely  at  His  will 
(cp.  1  Cor.  xiv.  32),  The  "  manifestations  "  are,  in  their  nature, 
not  physical  emanations,  like  sparks  Hying  out  of  an  electric 
vase  full  charged,  but  "  works,"  deliljerate  operations  at  the 
dictate  of  His  judgment  and  His  choice.  (Where  we  perceive 
the  stupidity  as  well  as  irreverence  of  certain  theorisings.) 
And  also  and  especially,  as  to  their  jmiyose,  it  manifestly  is  His 
vjill,  it  is  His  avowed  intention  (Matt.  ix.  6),  that  we  should 
regard  His  healing  "  works,"  not  as  mere  occasional  outbreaks 
of  benevolence,  but  as  proofs  of  His  being  invested  with  power 
to  forgive  sin.  A  natural  gift  possessed  in  secret,  and  put 
forth  in  such  a  manner  for  such  a  purpose,  would  it  not  be  like 
tlie  ventriloquism  employed  in  connection  with  heathen  oracles, 
to  delude  "the  multitudes"  into  imagining  that  they  hear 
the  supernatural  voices  of  the  gods  ?  It  is  not  so  that  they 
Avere  dealt  with  (John  x.  1,  2)  by  the  "  compassionate  "  Son  of 
man  (Matt.  ix.  36). 

(2.)  As  to  casting  out  devils  :  in  connection  with  this  class 
of  miracles  there  comes  into  consideration  the  further  view  that 
the  ministry  of  Christ  was  in  effect  the  great  decisive  battle  of 
the  world's  liberation  from  the  tyranny  of  evil.  One  of  the 
witnesses  intimates  elsewhere  (1  John  iii.  8)  as  the  purpose  of 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God,  "  that  He  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil."  That  is  the  view  which  the  Hehrew 
Christians  were  expected  (Heb.  ii.  14, 15)  to  take  of  the  purpose 
of  His  assumption  of  the  seed  of  Abraham — namely,  that  in 
order  to  men's  deliverance  from  the  enslaving  fear  of  death,  He 
"  through  death  might  destroy  him  that  had  tlie  power  of 
death,  that  is,  tlie  devil."  And  Clirist  Himself  (Matt.  xii.  25- 
29),  with  express  reference  to  His  work  of  casting  out  evil 
spirits,  represents  His  action  as  being  for  the  subversion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  (cp.  Matt.  iv.  8,  9),  and  as  resulting  (Matt, 
xii.  29)  in  a  definitive  subjugation  and  restriction  of  His 
dominion  of  evil  (cp.  John  xvi.  11,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  33).  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  since  Christ  died  on  Calvary,  there  has  been 
in  the  world  any  "  Great  Power  "  of  heathen  religion,  such  as 
there  had  been  in  the  systems  which  then  began  to  wither 
away.  Even  upon  the  view  that  in  the  second  century  there 
was  a  real  power  of  evil  demons  calling  for  exorcism,  that,  we 
saw,  might  be  only  a  broken  power,  calling  for  no  miracle. 
But  it  would  call  for  the  suggestion,  that  there  had  been  in  the 
tirst  century  a  great  overthrow  of  the  concentrated  power  of 
that  evil  by  Christ. 

It  has  been  suggested  (Farmer,  Essay  on  The  Demoniacs  of 
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the  Neiu  Testament)  tliat  the  demonology  of  the  Gospel  history 
may  be  understood  in  consistency  with  the  supposition  that 
the  demons  are  not  persons,  but  only  (personified)  powers  or 
principles  of  evil,  dealt  with  as  when  Christ  "rebuked"  the 
fever  and  the  storm  ;  and  operative  upon  the  mind  and  body  of 
men  as  evil  passions  and  habits  operate  (cp.  Paul's  alter  ego  in 
Eom.  vii.).  But  even  that  supposition  would  leave  room  for 
the  fact,  (1)  that  there  is  in  the  world  a  great  spiritual  dominion 
of  evil,  which  has  its  throne,  or  citadel,  in  the  soul  of  man  ; 
and  (2)  that  for  the  world's  deliverance  from  that  dominion,  the 
great  decisive  tattle  was  fought  in  the  earthly  ministry  of 
Christ,  and  "  finished "  on  His  cross.  This  would  make  His 
work  of  exorcism  to  be  in  supernaturalisni  unique,  so  as  not 
to  call  for  the  suggestion  of  a  repetition  of  the  working  after- 
wards, but  to  exclude  the  thought  of  real  repetition  of  it. 

According  to  the  Bible  history  of  the  world's  redemption, 
the  great  decisive  battle  of  it  was  fought  in  Palestine,  in  the 
few  years  of  the  earthly  ministry  of  Christ ;  and  of  that  con- 
flict there  are  two  main  aspects,  wliich  combine  in  throwing 
light  upon  His  detailed  works  of  exorcism.  1.  In  a  measure 
and  manner  which,  so  far  as  man  has  learned,  have  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  universe,  there  was  a  desperate 
struggle  of  the  concentrated  powers  of  evil  against  God's  cause 
of  truth  and  goodness  among  men.  And  2.  To  an  effect  that 
is  similarly  unique  in  the  history  of  the  universe,  the  battle 
of  that  cause  was  fought  and  won,  so  that  the  power  of  evil 
was  definitively  broken  in  His  death  by  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God  as  the  Son  of  man  "  treading  the  wine  -  press  alone " 
(cp.  Gen.  iii.  15).  What  thus  remained  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  new  dispensation  (John 
xvi.  14),  was,  by  application  of  the  redemption  "finished" 
on  the  Cross,  distribution  of  the  spoils  of  the  victory  there 
consummated  over  God's  enemy  and  man's.  And  this  his- 
torical view  of  redemption  as  a  whole  greatly  strengthens 
the  view,  in  particular,  that  the  Gospel  works  of  exorcism 
were  in  reality  supernatural  and  extraordinary.  For  they,  too, 
have  to  be  contemplated  in  connection  with  those  "  greater  " 
works,  unquestionably  miraculous,  which  give  character  to 
that  whole  ministry  as  a  rigime  of  supernaturalisni,  in  which 
— so  to  speak — miracle  is  the  order  of  the  day.  And  also 
and  especially,  the  specific  nature  of  the  work  in  this  case 
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(cp.  Matt,  ix,  29),  casting  out  devils,  required  the  exercise  of 
a  supernatural  power  that  is  not  operative  to  this  effect  in 
the  ordinary  history  of  our  world  (this  point  we  shall  consider 
further  immediately).  The  exorcisms  were  thus  not  isolated 
actions  of  deliverance  merely,  but  so  many  strokes  in  that 
great  Palestinian  battle ;  as  the  Egyptian  Plagues  had  been 
in  the  Egyptian  Battle  of  the  Strokes  ("  plagues  "). 

The  evidential  force  of  the  "  signs  "  is  greatly  augmented 
in  effect  when  they  thus  are  seen  to  be,  not  (as  "  the  sign  of 
Jonas  ? ")  merely  external,  like  a  finger-post,  but  (Ps,  xxxii.  8), 
in  the  soul  of  the  movement,  like  a  hero's  guiding  eye  in 
battle :  as  being  themselves  the  movement  under  one  of  its 
aspects  ;  like  the  spring,  which  is  a  "  sign  "  of  the  approaching 
summer,  because  it  is  the  summer  approaching. 

In  the  wider  view  that  now  opens  upon  us,  there  appear 
on  the  horizon.  Incarnation,  Eesurrection,  supernatural  Ke- 
demption,  as  giant  Alpine  mountains  on  which  the  eye 
reposes.  The  heart  meanwhile  is  gladdened  with  the  thought, 
that  within  their  guardian  limit  there  are  inclosed  the  "  little 
hills "  whereon  the  Eedeemer's  flocks  are  pastured,  beside 
life-streams  that  have  come  down  from  "  the  river  of  God." 
The  streams  are  in  their  origin  supernatural,  and  in  all  their 
course  are  constituted  by  "  manifestation "  of  the  eternal 
glory  of  that  Word  which  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us, 
full  of  "race  and  truth.     And  the  intended   effect  of  these 

O 

manifestations  in  the  record  of  tliem  is  (John  xx.  30  ;  cp. 
1  John  i.  3),  "  that  we  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God  ;  and  that  believing  we  may  have 
life  in  His  name." 

If  all  miracles  be  as  the  "  little  hills  "  on  the  foreground, 
the  "  greater  "  works  conform  to  the  type  of  those  transcen- 
dent facts  of  incarnation  and  resurrection  and  redemption 
thus  far,  that  they  rise  in  unmistakable  distinctness  above 
the  plane  of  the  ordinary  even  in  supernaturalism,  so  as  to  be, 
not  simply  gracious,  but  miraculous  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt.  Now  that  gives  the  character  of  supernaturalism 
to  the  "  minor "  works,  whose  quality  might  have  been 
doubtful  if  they  had  been  alone ;  as  the  gentlest  slope  in  a 
region  belongs  to  that  system  which  is  embosomed  in  the 
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giant  mountains,  in  which  it  nestles,  it  may  be,  with  a  quiet 
"  beauty  slumbering  in  the  lap  of  terror."  And,  while  even 
the  bodily  healings  are  so  far  a  foretaste  of  emancipation 
from  the  tyranny  of  evil,  the  casting  out  of  demons  is  in  the 
actual  achievement  of  the  redemption  so  applied,  like  the 
destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  Egyptians  in  the  Eed  Sea. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  man's  world,  through  tlie  pre- 
valence of  moral  evil  in  him,  was  under  a  tyranny  of  demons, 
amounting  to  a  personal  possession  by  them,  an  additional 
realism  of  meaning  is  given  to  such  an  action  of  Christ  as 
rebuking  the  wind  (cp.  Eev.  vii.  1—3  and  Eph.  ii.  2).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  view  that  the  demons  were  only  personified 
principles  or  influences,  seems  to  impoverish  those  words  of 
His  "  which  are  Spirit,  which  are  life,"  and  otherwise  to 
necessitate  a  great  straining  in  the  construction  of  the  Bible 
in  its  obvious  historical  import.  On  the  background  of  its 
history,  there  aj)pears  a  spiritual  warfare,  affecting  the 
universe  widely,  which  comes  to  a  decision  upon  earth  in 
man.  And  there  is  really  nothing  known  to  us,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  forbids  the  supposition  of  a  personal  connection 
of  the  history  of  our  world  with  that  warfare  of  spiritual 
principalities  and  powers  in  the  invisible  universe. 

Impostures  or  hallucinations  in  connection  with  demonology 
do  not  prove  the  non-existence  of  misleading  fiends :  counter- 
feit money  would  not  be  where  genuine  coin  is  not.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  "  subtlety  "  of  an  "  old  serpent,"  that  to 
the  innocence  of  Eden  he  should  have  disguised  himself  in  the 
simplicity  of  a  beast  of  the  field.  In  the  world's  old  age  of 
non-belief,  it  might  now  be  a  grand  stroke  of  his  "  cunning 
craftiness  "  to  efface  his  very  existence  from  men's  mind,  so 
as  to  leave  them  at  ease  in  the  belief  of  there  being  "  no 
supernatural."  A  companion  stroke  would  be,  by  means 
of  that  secularistic  philosophy  (cp.  Col.  ii.  8),  to  lead  them 
into  the  additional  credo  that  "  miracles  are  impossible," — 
since  the  attempt  to  father  the  true  miracles  upon  him  has 
proved  a  failure.  The  necromancy  of  our  present  -  day 
"  spiritualism "  is  no  clear  proof  of  quackery  in  the  witch 
of  Endor.  And  though  she  had  been  an  exposed  impostor, 
that  would  be  no  disproof  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  Such 
thoughts   may  lead   us   to   perceive  the  unwisdom  of  being 
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determined  in  onr  views  of  those  matters  hy  the  Epicurean 
prepossession  of  "  no  spirit,  nor  angel,  neither  resurrection." 
And  it  needs  only  a  little  reflection  to  show  us,  that  in  fact 
we  do  not  know,  and  cannot  know,  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  it  is  impossible  for  a  human  mind  and  body  to  be  in 
the  alien  possession  of  a  demon ;  as  we  know  that  they  can 
be  under  dominion  of  a  sinful  lust, — enslaving  the  sinner's 
will,  depraving  his  affections,  blinding  his  reason, — so  that  his 
very  individuality  shall  be  as  if  submerged  and  lost  in 
domination  of  a  possessing  fiend. 

But  in  our  inquiry  as  to  extraordinary  supernaturalism 
in  the  work  of  Christ  casting  out  devils,  it  is  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  a  conclusion,  to  be  established  in  belief  of  the 
personality  of  those  evil  spirits.  It  suffices  that  we  know  the 
fact  of  a  tyranny  of  evil  which,  whether  personal  or  im- 
personal, is  effectively  for  man  a  bondage  of  death ;  and  the 
fact  that  Christ  in  His  earthly  ministry  accomplished  a  real 
deliverance  from  that  tyranny,  having  taken  upon  Him,  "  not 
tlie  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham,  that  through 
death  He  might  destroy  him  who  had  the  power  of  death,  that 
is,  the  devil,  and  deliver  them  who  through  the  fear  of  death 
were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage." 

Further,  though  all  demonology  were  effaced  from  the 
record  of  revelation  and  from  the  history  of  mankind,  there 
still  are  the  wonders  of  healing  the  body ;  beyond  the 
"  minor  "  works  there  are  the  "  greater  ;  "  beyond  these,  there 
is  the  grand  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  beyond 
that,  the  great  event  of  incarnation  of  God ; — while  all  the 
time  redemption  is  being  applied  on  earth,  to  the  effect  of  a 
new  creation  of  man's  life  by  the  gospel,  a  movement  further 
appearing  in  and  through  the  "  Christian  civilisation  "  of  the 
world. 

(4.)  Third,  the  miracle  is  sJioion  to  he  true,  hj  the  test  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Satan  and  of  God. 

The  inability  to  believe  in  a  true  beginning  is  unaccount- 
able on  the  part  of  the  inventor  of  a  Forger,  with  a  marked 
originality,  who  began  the  Christian  literature  of  a  century 
before  his  time.     But,  two  millenniums  before  Hegel,  Zeno  had 
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a  deeper  grief,  in  that  problem  about  the  possibility  of  motion, 
which  we  heartlessly  left  unsolved  in  the  Logic  Class.  And 
though  he  did  not  know  it,  his  problem  vainly  calls  for  a 
solution  at  the  heart  of  all  pantheistic  and  other  naturalistic 
philosophy,  as  the  murdered  Helen  of  Kirkconnell  called  to 
her  lover  in  his  sleep.  All  naturalistic  philosophy  has  in  it 
a  fatal  incapacity  of  motion,  to  the  effect  of  any  real  Begin- 
ning, or  any  real  Proceeding,  i'rom  this  incapacity  Peter  was 
delivered  by  creation  (2  Pet.  iii.  5),  through  free  action  of  ivill ; 
and  John,  through  a  personal  Word,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father.  But  naturalism,  all  the  way  down  from  Zeno 
and  others,  through  Spinoza  and  others  to  Hegel  and  others, 
has  there  stuck  fast,  as  if  in  a  series  of  pillars  of  salt,  without 
a  Beginning,  or  Alpha,  of  motion  in  the  universe — and  so 
without  one  step  toward  an  Omega,  or  end :  all  the  in- 
tervening history  it  can  find  being,  not  any  progression  of 
real  things  in  the  world,  but  only  an  ideal  progression  of 
logic — spinning  in  the  mind.  Hence  {teste  the  late  Dr. 
Carstairs  Douglas  in  hearing  of  the  present  writer)  the 
Chinese  name  of  that  philosophy,  Tavism :  tav  meaning 
"  method ; "  so  that  that  ancient  people  have  anticipated  our 
Hegelianism  even  in  its  great  word  of  power  ("  methodology  ") 
by  countless  hundreds  of  years. 

Sympathising  with  Zeno, — own  ignara  Tnalorum,  etc., — we 
nevertheless  will  not,  under  the  name  of  investigating  Gospel 
history,  go  back  two  thousand  years  upon  the  Quixotic  enter- 
prise of  delivering  an  atheistic  philosopher  from  wool-gathering 
bewilderments  about  the  possibility  of  motion ; — no,  though 
that  '  old  philosophy  "  should  masquerade  as  "  new  divinity." 
Even  Epicurus  at  least  finds  things  in  motion.  And  they  are 
grandly  set  to  music  to  him  by  the  one  great  Roman  poet. 
The  account,  however,  which  Lucretius  gives  of  origination  is 
lame ;  for  the  "  'spec's  I  growed,"  which  is  the  substance  of 
it,  would  not  account  for  the  origin  of  one  syllable  of  his  own 
Berum  Natura,  to  say  nothing  of  the  universal  orderly  system 
it  describes.  And  the  things  which  are  sonorously  set  forth 
as  originated  are  found  on  close  inspection  to  be  only  Comp- 
tian  faces  of  things, — with  some  body  of  incoherent  stuffing, 
like  the  rags  and  sawdust  which  are  the  true  body  of  a  child's 
beautiful  doll.     Still,  there  is  some  sort  of  mechanical  motion : 
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though — ""What  a  creature  is  man  !" — it  be  only  as  that  of 
a  marionette,  with  no  iwimum  mohile  of  rational  soul. 

We  in  our  inquiry  have  now  gone  far  beyond  mere  physic- 
isu].  We  are  at  the  stage  of  inquiring  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  Living  God  may  choose  to  come,  in  the  nature  of 
sinful  man,  to  seek  and  save  the  lost.  Thus  far  we  conform 
to  the  iirescription — 

N'ec  Dexts  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Interererit  ( Bring  not  God  in  without  need). 

And  our  present  question  is,  whether  the  Gospel  miracles  are 
such  as  might  have  hcen  jjo'formcd  by  that  incarnate  God,  if 
He  should  choose  to  give  "  signs,"  in  the  form  of  "  works," 
for  attestation  of  the  divinity  of  His  mission.  Of  course  we 
know  that  those  miracles  are  not — as  no  other  real  thing  is — 
in  accordance  with  the  supposition  of  an  impossibility  of 
motion  ;  nor  with  the  supposition  of  a  haphazardous  beginning 
of  a  wondrous  progression,  that  is  most  wondrous  because  it 
is  orderly  in  boundless  multitudinousness,  yet  purposeless 
and  blind  !  We  assume,  with  Moses,  that  there  is  rational 
free  agency  of  tvill  on  the  part  both  of  God  and  of  man ;  and 
with  the  prophets,  "  crying  in  the  wilderness,"  that  there  is 
ruin  of  man  through  sin,  but  hope  for  him  in  the  mercy  of 
God ;  and  with  the  evangelists,  that  there  is  incarnation  on 
the  way  to  crucifixion,  with  a  view  to  "  the  hope  of  the 
resurrection  "  unto  life  eternal.  And  we  now  are  inquiring 
as  to  the  "  signs  "  for  the  "  manifestation  "  of  that  "  Life  " 
(1  John  i.  2),  of  which  Abraham  and  Moses  had  obtained 
anticipative  glimpses,  in  appearances  of  "  the  great  I  am  ; " 
where  the  doleful  Egyptians  could  perceive  only  a  veiled 
"  thing,  that  was,  is,  and  shall  be,"  which  when  unveiled 
proved  to  be  only  "  being,  equal  to  nothing." 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  manner  of  looking  at  the  matter 
may  very  materially  affect  the  view  that  falls  to  be  taken  of 
it.  Hume,  for  instance,  if  he  had  perused  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  with  care — it  is  said  that  he  owned  he  had  not — 
might  have  come  so  to  regard  the  matter  as  not  to  publish, 
"  for  the  amusement  of  the  learned  world,"  as  he  said  beside 
his  mother's  corpse,  such  things  as  his  Essay  on  Miracles, 
which  by  implication  makes  a  liar  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom 
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he  half  professed  to  believe  for  salvation.  For  Christ  Him- 
self would  have  shown  him  that  His  miracles  were  not  mere 
freaks  of  power,  like  a  child's  firing  off  the  artillery  of  an 
empire ;  and,  much  more,  were  not  the  devices  of  a  conjuror 
like  Simon  Magus,  such  as  Hume  may  have  learned  to  think 
about  from  his  intercourse  with  cynical  scepticism  of  French 
ecclesiastics.  According  to  the  Worker's  representation,  the 
"  works "  are  for  a  purpose  that  is  divined  (John  xvii.  4) ; 
and  are  done  with  a  view  to  accomplishment  (reXetWi?)  of 
that  purpose  of  the  Father.  They  are  done  in  the  spirit  of 
that  Father's  mind,  to  which  Christ  has  been  devoted  from  the 
beginning  (Luke  ii.  49),  and  the  accomplishment  (reXetfyo-i?) 
of  which  is  to  Him  as  His  life's  bread  (John  iv.  24).  It  is 
on  that  account,  if  we  will  believe  what  the  same  Scriptures 
elsewhere  declare  as  to  the  matter  (Heb.  ii.  10),  the  accom- 
plishment (reXettwo-t?)  of  Christ  Himself;  and  in  truth  (Heb. 
X.  10)  the  accomplishment  (reXetoxri?)  of  Christians  too. 
It  stands  to  reason,  if  we  really  will  reason  about  the  matter, 
that — beginning  or  no  beginning — a  work  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion has  to  be  judged  with  a  reference  to  its  end  {TeXaq) ; 
especially  where  that  end  is  not  only — Jinis  operantis — the 
purpose  in  view  of  the  worker,  but  also — Jinis  ojoeris — the 
purpose  which  the  work  is  intended  to  serve  in  connection 
with  that  whole  system  in  wdiich  it  appears  as  a  part. 

But  now,  supposing  not  only  the  possibility  of  miracles,  but 
the  fact  of  the  Gospel  miracles,  there  still  is  an  ideal  possibility 
that  they  should  not  be  true,  so  that  the  teacher  or  the  doc- 
trine they  attest  is  from  God ;  but,  that  they  should  be  false 
and  misleading,  like  the  lights  exhibited  by  wreckers  to  lure 
ships  to  their  destruction.  Hence  the  importance  of  our 
having  some  criterion  or  test  of  an  alleged  miracle  ;  so  that 
we  may  have  it  in  our  power  to  distinguish  true  miracle  from 
false.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  abstractly  that  a  miracle  is 
real,  extraordinary,  and  supernatural.  The  wrecker's  light  of 
death  is  as  real  as  the  Pharos  light  of  salvation.  And  they 
both  alike  are  supernatural  in  the  sense  now  in  our  question, 
— that  is,  they  are  not  placed  there  by  nature,  like  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  but  are  placed  there  by  designing  free 
agency,  purposing  intelligence,  with  the  intention,  for  the  end 
of  guiding  mankind   in   the   dark  upon  the  troubled  sea  of 
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danger.  Only,  while  tlie  guidance  of  the  one  light  is  to  safety, 
that  of  the  other  is  to  destruction.  Hence  the  vital  need  of 
a  criterion  or  test. 

It  is  conceivable  that  there  should  not  have  been  any 
distinctly  definable  test  or  mark ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  a  man's  handwriting,  if  it  have  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  forgery.  We  may  know  that  hand,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  it  from  all  others,  and  swear  to  it  in  a  matter 
of  life  or  death ;  and  yet  be  unable  to  say,  to  ourselves  or 
others,  what  particular  thing  it  is  in  that  hand  which  we 
perceive  in  it  as  different  from  all  other  hands.  But  an 
expert  caligraphist,  examined  about  a  writing,  is  sometimes 
able  to  specify  the  marks  or  characters  which  have  led  him 
to  perceive  that  this  writing  is  or  is  not  a  forgery.  In  relation 
to  miracles,  the  generality  of  Christians  are  m  the  position 
of  one  who  knows  his  father's  handwriting — without  being 
able  to  tell  what  the  thing  is  in  these  works  which  enable 
them  to  feel  sure  that  tliey  are  not  the  works  of  a  false  god, 
luring  into  evil  by  simulation  of  the  miracles  of  the  true  God  ? 

A  short  way  of  answering  would  be  to  say,  "There  are 
not  and  cannot  be  any  real  miracles  that  are  not  true,"  so 
that  the  reality  of  this  miracle  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  its 
truth.  That  answer  only  says,  that  there  is  no  need  of  any 
criterion  or  test  of  a  miracle.  As  to  the  question  of 
fact,  whether  there  cannot  conceivably  be  a  false  miracle 
which  is  real,  a  light  which  is  not  "  the  true  light,"  we  need 
only  recognise  the  ideal  possibility  of  such  a  thing  in  order 
to  see  the  need  of  a  test  or  criterion.  And  at  least  the  ideal 
possibility  which  was  not  denied  by  Elijah  in  relation  to 
Baal,  has  been  distinctly  recognised  by  Christ  in  relation  to 
false  prophets  and  false  Christs  (Matt.  xxiv.  24),  and  by  Paul 
(2  Thess.  ii.  10)  in  relation  to  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  by 
John  the  Divine  (Eev.  xiii.  14,  15)  in  relation  to  the  second 
Beast  (see  above,  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles,  Bk.  ii.  2nd  2, 
Excursion).  They  all  proceed  upon  the  view  that  there  can 
be  "  lying  wonders,"  wreckers'  lights  which  are  false  but  real, 
with  a  "  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  "  which  deceives 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  which  if  that  were  possible 
would  deceive  the  very  elect. 

A  criterion  or  testing  mark  has  been  pointed  out  by  Christ 
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Himself  (Matt.  xii.  21-23).  The  Pharisees,  unable  to  deny 
the  reality  of  His  miracles  of  casting  out  devils,  denied  the 
truth  of  them  as  witnesses  to  His  being  of  God,  on  the 
ground  that  He  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  their  prince 
(ap%&)f).  Christ  in  answer  did  not  say,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  there  should  be  any  miracle  but  a  true  miracle  of  God. 
What  He  said  was,  in  the  first  instance,  negatively,  this 
miracle  cannot  have  been  wrought  by  Satan,  for  it  destroys 
his  kingdom.  And  then,  when  He  reached  the  conclusion  of 
His  reasoning,  it  appeared  that  He  had  in  view  also  the 
positive  test  of  fitness  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God. 

That  test  is  no  doubt  applied  by  men  continually,  without 
their  distinctly  saying  to  themselves,  "  This  miracle  is  true, 
for  it  establishes  God's  kingdom  and  destroys  the  kingdom  of 
Satan ;  that  broadside  was  fired  by  a  friend,  for  it  destroyed 
the  enemy's  fleet  and  saved  the  nation.  Instead  of  reasoning 
so  distinctly,  we  rather  fed.  These  v/orks  are  in  heeping 
with  the  character  of  goodness  and  truth :  the  scope,  the 
tendency,  the  effect  of  them  is  to  make  an  end  of  evil  and 
falsehood ;  they  are  in  the  style  of  a  divinely  pure  and  true 
religion.  In  this  way  we  are  back  at  what  we  saw  as  to  tlie 
condition  of  mind  for  judging  in  the  general  case  of  this 
religion.  One  requires  to  have  in  him  some  discernment  of 
the  moral  or  spiritual  character  of  religion,  as  when  a  man 
says  of  a  thing,  it  is  heroic,  it  is  Godlike  :  "  it  became  Him, 
for  whom  are  all  things  and  by  whom  are  all  things."  What 
Christ  purposes  that  we  should  apply  as  criterion  or  testing 
mark  of  miracle  in  particular,  is  that  character  of  destructive- 
ness  to  Satan's  kingdom ;  a  negative,  of  which  the  positive 
position  is  constructiveness  of  God's  kingdom ;  a  manifest 
fitness,  tendency,  effectiveness,  to  cast  down  the  one  and 
build  up  the  other ;  as  the  spring  sun,  which  chases  away 
the  winter  and  brings  the  summer  in. 

It  may  be  dificult  to  apply  this  test.  It  often  is  difficult, 
and  sometimes  is  dangerous  to  apply  a  test.  But  it  may  be 
ruinous  not  to  apply  one.  Thus  John  says,  that  the  lying 
wonders  shall  mislead  the  peoples  into  idolatry  of  the  Beast ; 
and  Paul,  that  their  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  is  in 
them  that  perish,  because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the 
truth ;    and    Christ,   that  they   would   deceive,  if   that   were 
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possible,  the  very  elect.  There  is  no  escaping  that.  If  a 
man  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  there  may  be  sent 
upon  him  a  strong  delusion  that  he  should  believe  a  lie 
(2  Thess.  ii.  11,  12).  He  may  not  be  an  atheist,  not 
believing  in  any  "  sign,"  but  simply  drifting  about  in  daikness 
on  the  sea  until  he  somehow  sink  :  relying  upon  what  the 
London  Times  described  as  "  the  chapter  of  accidents,  the 
Bible  of  the  fool."  But  though  he  should  be  exercised  about 
religion,  and  looking  for  a  "  sign,"  yet  be  may  be  fatally 
misled  by  the  very  sign  he  looks  for,  as  the  storm-driven  ship 
is  destroyed  by  the  false  light  of  the  wrecker.  There  has  to 
be  in  him  that  capacity  of  discerning  signs,  that  faculty  of 
judging  between  miracles  true  and  false,  which  Paul  describes 
as  "receiving  the  love  of  the  truth,"  and  which  Christ, 
relatively  to  knowledge  of  religious  doctrine,  describes 
(John  vii.  17)  as  a  willingness  or  wishfulness  to  do  the  will 
of  God.  Let  us  call  it  moral  earnestness,  true-heartedness, 
real  desire  to  know  the  truth  in  order  to  do  the  right.  If 
there  be  not  something  of  that  sort  in  the  man,  he  cannot 
successfully  apply  the  criterion  for  judgment  of  even  the 
miracle ;  even  the  miracle  thus  tries  and  judges  the  man ; 
and  may  leave  him  branded  with  its  "  know  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  has  come  nigh  unto  you,"  which  has  a  repa?  of 
implication,  "  Meet  me  at  Philippi  I " 

The  method  of  testing  a  miracle,  by  its  fitness  in  relation 
to  a  kingdom,  resembles  the  method  of  Kant  for  testing  a 
proposed  precept  of  morality,  or  course  of  action,  in  his 
universal  categorical  imperative,  "  Act  from  a  maxim  fit  to 
become  law  in  a  system  of  universal  legislation."  This  takes 
the  idcct  of  a  "  universal  legislation,"  and  bids  us  consider, 
with  reference  to  any  proposed  law  or  course,  how  would  it 
"  fit "  into  a  system,  or  operate  if  generalised  into  a  systen), 
for  the  government  of  all  things  (in  moral  life) :  which  a 
non-professional  person  once  did  into  the  plain  English, 
"  How  would  it  work  all  round  ?■  "  For  the  judging  of 
miracle,  Christ  took  the  concrete  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  defined  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  as  defining  the  opposi- 
tion kingdom  of  Satan.  "We  have  so  far  resolved  to  proceed 
in  that  way,  assuming  the  fact  of  revelation,  incarnation, 
redemption,  and  upon  that  assumption  considering,  are  these 
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the  kind  of  works  that  might  have  been  done  by  the 
Eedeemer  ?  But  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  applied 
by  Christ  in  this  relation,  is  best  fitted  for  our  guidance  at 
the  present  stage.  It  means  the  Bible  idea  of  a  reign  of 
righteousness  and  truth.  Satan,  the  "  adversary,"  who  is  a  liar 
in  order  to  be  a  murderer,  and  murders  with  his  lies  in 
order  to  successful  usurpation,  means,  a  dominion  of  wiched- 
ness  and  falsehood,  and  the  question  regarding  the  miracle  is, 
Negatively,  is  it  destructive  of  the  dominion  of  wickedness 
and  falsehood  ?  and  positively,  is  it  constructive  of  a  reign  of 
righteousness  and  truth  ? 

This  assumes  the  fact  of  morality,  the  right  of  a  kingdom 
of  God.  Those  who  take  a  real  interest  in  the  detailed 
question  as  to  miracles  are  as  a  class  quite  prepared  to 
proceed  upon  that  assumption,  that  morality  is  the  heart  of 
the  rational  universe  as  the  object  of  our  study,  and  that 
in  a  truly  moral  government  God  is  king.  They  also  will 
generally  have  no  difficulty  in  provisionally  accepting  the 
Old  Testament  ideal  of  a  kingdom  of  God,  with  its  root- 
principle  of  love — love  God  and  thy  neighbour — as  fairly 
adequate  for  the  working  purpose  of  a  moral  test  of  miracle. 
And  similarly,  men  of  the  mind  of  Stuart  Mill,  in  respect  of 
appreciation  of  the  morality  of  the  Christ,  will  upon  reflection 
perceive,  that  the  test  which  is  constituted  by  that  Old 
Testament  ideal  may  now  by  us  be  regarded  as  constituted 
by  the  realisation  of  that  ideal  in  Christ  Himself.  Miracle 
would  thus  be  approved  as  true  on  being  found  working  con- 
formably to  the  spirit  of  Bible  religion,  or,  to  the  character  of 
Christ.  But  others  may  prefer  the  more  abstract  way  of 
speaking — about  a  reign  of  truth  and  righteousness.  We  now 
see  our  way  toward  application  of  the  criterion,  so  as  to  reach 
a  conclusion. 

1.  For  instance,  as  to  effect  u2)on  2^c^'so7ial  moral  character. 
The  case  immediately  in  view  was  that  of  expulsion  of  an 
unclean  spirit :  restoration  of  an  individual  to  freedom  of 
purity  and  light.  In  one  case,  it  is  perhaps  conceivable  that 
an  enemy  of  God  and  man  should  allow  the  rescue,  or  even 
actively  accomplish  it,  as  an  angel's  lure,  for  misleading  naan- 
kind  as  a  whole  through  the  fair  and  false  appearance  of 
deliverance  in  truth  and  goodness.     But  let  us  consider  what 
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has  been  the  nccoinpaniment,  the  seeming  consequence  of  the 
supernaturalism  of  Christ  among  mankind  on  the  whole  ?  The 
answer  is  generally  Christian  civilisation,  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  well  as  the  New.  That  has  always  been  vitally 
connected  with  the  supernaturalism  of  Bible  religion.  The 
temple  of  Jehovah  without  the  Bible  miracles  would  be  a 
mere  Hall  of  science  and  art,  or  philosophical  Porch  or  grove, 
or  deistical  Chapel.  And  the  supernaturalism  tried  by  the 
fruits  of  moral  character  in  those  under  its  influence,  has 
manifestly  on  the  whole  been  a  wholesome  thing.  Apparently 
the  river  of  the  water  of  its  life,  as  from  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb,  has  been  pure  and  clear.  There  has  been 
abundant  impurity  among  the  devotees :  witness  the  awful 
denunciations  of  the  prophets,  and  the  expostulations  and  fore- 
casting admonitions  of  the  apostles.  But  every  one  sees  that 
this  is  not  in  consequence  of  the  supernaturalism,  but  in  despite 
of  it  and  springing  from  antagonism  to  it,  if  not  antipathy 
disguised.  Tlic  miracle  is  clean,  no  one  ever  seriously  tliowjlit  of 
impurity  as  'proceeding  from  Jehovah's  temple. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one,  who  understands  the  subject, 
ever  thought  of  purity  as  proceeding  from  a  heathen  temple. 
The  heathen  supernaturalism  is  somehow  an  impure  thing. 
The  Apostolic  "  but  now  ye  are  clean  !  "  is  a  heart's  cry  of 
relief  on  behalf  of  converts  from  heathenism,  delivered  from 
the  religions  as  impure  things.  It  is  not  otherwise  when,  as 
in  our  present  day  in  "  spiritualism,"  the  supernaturalism  is 
without  religion,  having  only  a  vague  jepa^,  and  no  God. 
Supposing  the  reality  of  the  wonders  in  this  case,  no  one 
imagines  that  in  this  case  they  prove  their  truth  by  purifying 
the  devotees  in  mind  and  heart.  At  the  best,  if  they  leave 
the  soul  in  a  condition  of  intellectual  sanity,  morally  they  leave 
it  vacant  as  a  "  house  to  let  " — "  empty,  swept,  and  garnished." 
As  for  the  simply  non-moral  systems  of  mere  naturalism,  it 
is  needless  to  inquire  about  their  more  external  consequences  : 
the  immediate  effect  of  them  is  efiacement  of  the  conception 
of  morality  from  the  mind ;  and  real  darkness  in  the  mind 
must  needs  be  death  in  heart  and  soul.  "  They  that  make 
them  are  like  unto  them  "  (Ps.  cxv.  8). 

2.  As  to  the  scope  or  intention  of  the  mirctcle.  "  I  will  guide 
thee  with  mine  eye,"  is  characteristic  of  the  Bible  miracle.      Not 
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only  does  it  show  the  presence  of  God  in  history.  It  always 
has  in  it  by  implication,  guidance  (even  M'here  there  is  not  open 
direction),  leading  the  soul,  the  individual,  the  community, 
toward  that  realisation  of  the  ideal  of  God's  kingdom,  which  is 
another  name  for  "  fulfilling  all  righteousness."  We  saw  (Bk. 
i.  chap.  ii.  that  the  religion  brings  its  transcendentalism  into 
the  toil  of  common  duties.  Tlie  supernaturalisra  ever  tends 
to  save  the  common  from  sinking  into  a  common-place  which 
is  CO  12^80  "  unclean  "  (Acts  x.).  There  never  ivas  a  miracle  of 
this  religion  that  did  not  look  and  ivorh  toivard  "  a  restitution 
of  all  things,"  in  the  sense  of  restoration  of  that  moral  order 
which  is  highest  in  the  universe. 

The  sun  and  moon  standing  still  are  a  trying  bizarrerie  to 
an  astronomer.  This  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  "  work  "  that  he 
would  have  done.  Instead  of  stopping  the  clock,  he  would 
have  exhibited  experiments  to  show  men  how  it  goes.  He 
forgets  that  Jehovah  was  "  manifesting "  Himself  to  crude 
Israelites  and  heathen  Canaanites  as  "  the  Lord  God  Omni- 
potent, reigning."  And  who  will  deny  that  in  order  to  serving 
that  purpose  once  for  all,  it  was  well  for  once  to  stop  the 
clock ;  although  those  ancient  men  had  not  yet  sunk  so  low 
as  our  philosophers,  who  imagine  that  the  clock  has  a  self- 
originated  power  of  perpetual  motion  in  its  mechanism,  while 
Zeno  cannot  so  much  as  see  a  possibility  of  motion.  A 
Biblical  critic,  too,  who — so  far  like  Daniel — "  understands  from 
books  "  (not  Daniel's),  knows  that  he  would  not  (he  could  not) 
have  given  the  name  of  Cyrus  before  that  king  was  born ;  and 
is  mortally  offended,  so  as  to  saw  Isaiah  asunder,  because  that 
prophet  is  not  so  strict  in  prophesying  only  what  is  past. 
But  whether  he  be  or  be  not  satisfied  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  these  miracles  of  wisdom  or  power,  no  one  has  any  difficulty 
in  perceiving  that  they  are  dominated  by  a  moral  purpose,  true 
and  high.  The  intention  of  them  is  manifestly  not  a  mere 
bewilderment  of  wonder  or  of  terror.  They  are  plainly  pur- 
posed as  well  as  fitted  to  create  or  to  deepen  a  salutary  sense 
of  providence,  particular  and  special,  "  most  holy,  wise,  and 
powerful,"  of  the  living  God  in  history.  That  idea  of  God  the 
Holy  One,  as  not  only  reigning  over  all  hut  governing  in  and 
through  cdl,  fills  the  whole  Bihliccd  thaumaturgy.     And — 
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The  idea  of  God  as  the  Holy  One  is  completely  wanting  in  the 
wonder  annals,  the  thaumaturgy  of  the  heathen  ivorld. 

Heathenism  is  the  worldly  world  left  to  itself,  and  (Acts 
xvii.  27)  trying  to  be  religious.  It  often  has  much  of  over- 
strained supernaturalism  about  it.  And  at  first  sight  it  is  a 
strange  incredible  thing  to  say,  that  while  no  one  ever  thought 
of  "  pollutions  "  in  association  with  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  no 
one  ever  thought  of  a  sanctifying  influence,  like  that  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  as  proceeding  from  the  oracles  and 
shrines  of  the  religions  of  the  world.  But  the  reality  as  well 
as  reason  of  that  may  be  perceived  when  we  look  into  the 
supernaturalism  of  those  religions.  What  may  be  called  the 
"  minor "  works  of  heathen  supernaturalism,  its  everyday 
thaumaturgy  of  prophecies  and  works  of  power,  represented  to 
us  by  the  vile  huxtering  goetae,  and  by  the  lingering  infamy  of 
black  arts  in  the  world's  dark  places,  it  is  happily  not  necessary 
to  depict  in  detail,  for  in  fact  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
set  forth  what  is  known  about  the  "  pollutions  "  that  have 
poisoned  the  sacred  fountain  of  the  life  of  the  peoples.  We 
will  take  for  our  contemplation  what  may  be  described  as  the 
"  greater  "  miracles  of  heathenism,  those  prodigies  or  monstra 
which  have  made  a  wide  and  deep  impression  on  the  heart  of 
populations,  so  as  to  be  recorded  in  their  annals.  And  we  see 
that  the  absence  of  a  purifying  effect  of  the  religions  upon  the 
peoples  is  accounted  for  as  soon  as  we  recall  to  mind  the 
character  of  those  wonders,  even  as  recorded  by  the  heathens 
themselves  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  according  to  the 
view  that  was  taken  of  those  extraordinary  events  by  the 
populations  of  mankind.  Though  the  event  should  be  unreal, 
the  vieiv  that  is  taken  of  it  shows  the  heart  of  the  peoples. 
It  was  completely  a  non-moral  view.  The  heathen  view  of  a 
miracle  was  an  ascription  of  the  wonder  to  some  supernatural 
power,  wholly  without  reference  of  it  to  a  moral  order  of  the 
world.  In  other  words,  the  heathen  view  of  deity  was  that  of 
power  without  morality  or  holiness,  "  a  thing,"  said  Solon,  one 
of  their  wise  men,  "  altogether  awful  and  terrific  "  (Hdt.  i,  32). 
The  heathen  view  of  the  world's  history  was  thus,  that  it  is  a 
course  of  things  without  righteousness  in  government.  We 
know  that  a  few  individuals  had  some  conception  of  what  is 
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meant  by  a  moral  government  of  the  world.  We  now  are 
looking  at  the  practical  religion  of  mankind,  as  appearing  in 
its  view  of  the  supernatural  in  prodigies  or  monstra. 

We  here  have  reached  the  point  at  which  philosophy  broke 
away  from  the  religions  and  became  atheistic ;  that  is,  the 
point  at  which  men  began  seriously  to  reason  about  religion. 
Then  they  saw  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  religions  to  be  true, 
and  that  their  gods,  too,  must  be  false.  The  fundamental  con- 
ception which  led  on  to  this  result  was  that  of  order :  "  Order  is 
Heaven's  first  law."  This  we  are  taught,  not  by  mere  tradition 
of  the  schools  of  philosophy,  but  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
human  soul  as  rational.  A  world  that  is  to  be  intelligible  to 
the  soul  has  to  be  orderly.  Hence  one  of  the  names  for 
"  world  "  is  Ivsmos,  "  order  ;  "  and  that  has  in  it  a  conception 
of  seemliness,  which  finds  expression  in  mundus  ("the  beauti- 
ful "),  another  name  for  that  orderly  world.  But  as  soon  as 
men  be^an  to  reason,  so  as  to  see  this  in  the  nature  of  thino;s, 
as  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  soul,  then  the  religions 
and  the  gods  were  no  longer  believed  in  by  them.  For  disorder 
was  in  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  that  view  of  the  gods,  or  of 
the  world,  which  really  formed  the  religions. 

The  record  of  prodigies  or  monstra,  in  the  annals  of  the 
peoples,  is  wholly  different  from  the  Bible  account  of  miracles, 
great  or  small.  It  shows  that  Lhe  mind  represented  by  the 
Bible  religion,  is  a  specifically  different  thing  from  the  mind 
of  that  world  which  took  this  view  of  the  wonders.  The 
moral  purpose,  which  in  the  Bible  view  is  everything,  in  the 
heathen  view  is  really  nothing.  In  this  view  the  wonder 
is  only  terrific,  startling,  like  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake 
or  an  eclipse.  Or,  if  a  deity  be  introduced,  it  has  only  the 
effect  of  adding  to  the  feeling  of  disorder.  Eeason  is  out- 
I'aged  by  a  Jove,  who  with  no  moral  to  point,  becomes 
articulate  in  thunders  and  lightnings  of  wrath,  which  is  all  but 
brute  unreason.  Eeason  at  once  dethrones  Apollo,  when  his 
pestilential  arrows  upon  the  Achean  host  are  seen  to  be  in 
private  revenge  on  account  of  injury  and  insult  suffered 
by  a  favourite  priest.  The  gods  thus  are  seen  to  be  worldly ; 
and,  in  fact,  in  high  degree  "  ungodly."  In  heaven  they  have 
strifes  of  faction  among  themselves.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  holiness  within  the  heart   of  one  of  them.      Their 
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heaven  is  really  but  an  upper  compartment  of  our  worldly 
world.  Their  appearances  on  earth  are  interferences  with  its 
orderliness:  disorderly  raids  of  partisanship,  as  if  on  a  theatre 
for  "  manifestation "  of  the  discreditable  squabblings  and 
caballiugs  of  their  invisible  world. 

Xow  the  real  world  is  cosmic,  or  "  orderly."  And  such 
action  of  the  gods,  in  relation  to  such  a  world,  was  seen  to  be 
unreasonable  against  nature ;  not  simply  supernatural,  but 
unnatural  or  monstrous.  It  was  a  disturbance,  as  if  a  giant 
had  thrust  his  hand  into  the  machinery  of  a  watch.  And  the 
tendency  of  that,  in  its  influence  upon  the  feelings  which  are 
the  springs  of  human  life,  was  not  to  regulate  and  purify, 
guiding  and  sustaining  men's  lives  to  its  true  great  ends ;  but 
to  distract,  to  make  uncertain,  to  cause  misfortune,  to  lead 
fatally  astray.  For  it  was  an  incalculable  element,  whose 
operation  was  not  comprehended ;  like  the  secret  influence 
within  a  ship,  which,  causing  unaccountable  variations  of  the 
compass  needle,  misleads  the  perplexed  mariner  to  his  death. 

The  look  of  distraction  to  be  observed  on  the  face  of 
heathenism,  when  it  comes  into  view  in  the  rising  gospel 
sunlight,  is  the  reflex  of  a  weird  fatefulness,  which  enters 
into  the  heatlien  view  of  the  world  as  under  power  of 
supernaturalism :  a  look  such  as  may  have  appeared  on  the 
Gadarene  demoniac,  restless  in  the  "  dry  places  "  of  squalor 
among  the  tombs.  And  the  feeling  of  that  weird  fatefulness 
only  deepened  with  the  deepening  thought  of  those  who, 
retaining  a  sense  of  religion  in  their  souls,  endeavoured 
to  apprehend  some  sort  of  order  in  the  world  as  under  a 
power  that  is  divine.  Such  were  the  great  poets  ^Eschylus 
and  Sophocles,  men  of  highest  gifts  of  mind,  and  at  the  same 
time  among  the  last  of  those  poets  who  were  "  prophets " 
(Tit.  i.  12)  of  heathenism.  They  strove,  in  their  views  of 
the  world  and  man,  to  reason  the  disorder  away.  But  they 
completely  failed.  Their  ideal  representation  had  no  healing 
in  it,  no  rest  unto  the  soul — such  as  in  the  Pilgrims  Progress. 
Their  deepest  thought,  in  the  sort  of  psalmody  to  be  found  in 
their  choruses,  could  only  hint  at  some  one  great  resistless 
movement,  which  perhaps  has  some  connection  M'ith  the 
Furies  that  drive  lost  mortals  to  destruction  or  despair;  and 
with  a  silent  Xemesis,  persistent  as  a  shadow  at  the  heels 
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of  crime.  This  was  a  sort  of  essay  at  a  rudimentary  order. 
But  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  it,  that  depended  on  the 
Power  which  was  in  the  great  resistless  movement.  And 
this  Power,  the  more  it  was  considered,  the  more  it  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  blind  impersonal  Pate.  A  heart  of  stone,  upon 
tlie  throne  of  universal  dominion !  That  will  come  to  be 
imaged  by  stone  hearts  upon  terrestrial  thrones,  whether 
of  stoical  heathen  emperors  at  Eome,  or  of  Mohammedan 
sultans  in  Constantinople :  and  leave  mankind  in  a  dark 
despair  of  life.  But  the  disorder  in  reality  remains.  Not  on 
the  face  of  the  world  only,  but  in  the  very  heart  of  it,  there 
is  the  supreme  disorder,  which  is  constituted  by  the  non- 
existence in  it  of  a  veritable  moral  government  or  kingdom 
of  God. 

That  view  of  a  sort  of  order,  dim]y  apprehended  in  the 
mind  of  a  few  of  the  best  men  at  their  best,  had  in  it  no 
resource  of  moral  energy,  sufficing  to  sustain  a  serious  thought 
of  restoration  of  true  order  among  men.  The  very  idea  of  an 
order  true  and  high  to  be  realised  for  mankind,  had  perished 
from  the  working  thought  of  the  nations.  There  could  not 
be  for  them  a  Paradise  Eegaiued, — as  we  may  see  in  some 
of  their  own  essays, — though  an  Orpheus  were  at  their  dicta- 
tion to  transform  and  transfigure  the  whole  face  of  physical 
nature,  and  a  new  Jerusalem,  correspondingly  to  their  highest 
conceptions  of  happiness  for  man,  were  to  arise  like  Ilion  to 
the  music  of  Apollo's  lute. 

For,  indeed,  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  "  men,  and 
they  did  not  know  wherein  it  consists.  The  physical  world  is 
in  no  danger  of  disturbance  affecting  the  stable  equilibrium 
of  its  order  from  such  miracles  as  those  of  Moses  and  of 
Christ.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  that  order  is  most  care- 
fully studied,  most  fully  appreciated,  and  so  attended  to  that 
the  world's  face  wears  any  look  of  a  restored  Eden,  there, 
all  but  invariably,  it  is  to  be  found  that  this  new  civilisation 
has  come  from  the  miracles  of  redemption  in  Egypt  and  in 
Canaan :  "  the  rock  was  Christ."  But  the  grand  disorder  is, 
not  on  the  face  of  things,  but  in  the  heart  of  man.  And 
man's  heart  will  never  have  true  light  of  purity  and  peace 
excepting  in  righteous  reconciliation  with  God,  rest  on  a 
bosom  which  is  holy,  healing  in  a  love  which  is  pure.      And 
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with  reference  to  that  highest  order,  the  moral  order  of  truth 
and  goodness,  the  miracles  are  tested  by  their  fitness  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  manifesting  the  glory  of  Christ,  so  that  men 
shall  believe  in  Him  ;  and  shall  have  life  in  believing  in  that 
Word  which  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace 
and  truth,  when  the  faithful  witnesses  beheld  His  glory,  the 
glory  as  of  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father.  So  it  appears 
upon  the  supposition  on  which  we  must  proceed  if  we  will 
consider  this  matter  reasonably  —  according  to  its  nature. 
And  we  have  to  consider  it  so.  For  the  Christian  miracles 
cannot  be  rightly  judged,  they  are  not  even  really  seen, 
except  in  their  vital  organic  connection  with  the  Christian 
system  as  a  whole,  according  to  its  own  fundamental  repre- 
sentation— "  Xo  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  :  the  only- 
begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath 
declared  Him"  (John  i.  18), 

The  heathen  impression  of  wonder  may  be  re^jresented 
by  the  historian's  gloomy  generalisation,  that  the  gods  visit 
our  world  only  to  punish  it ;  to  which  a  companion  view 
is  the  philosopher's,  that  the  world  has  been  given  over  to 
demons  to  be  tormented ;  and  the  two  are  combined  in  what, 
as  we  saw,  another  historian  puts  dramatically  into  the  mouth 
of  a  philosopher,  "  deity  (to  deiov)  is  a  thing  altogether  awful 
and  terrific."  The  Gospel  miracles,  on  the  other  hand, 
produce  upon  the  mind  an  impression  of  attractive  goodness 
(Acts  X.  38),  and  even  beauty  of  holiness,  as  if  to  the  physical 
wonders,  too,  there  had  extended  the  redemptive  influence,  and 
to  them  it  might  be  said,  "  but  ye  are  clean."  The  reason 
of  that  impression  is,  that  their  influence  or  scope  is  always 
perceived  as  being  toward  what  is  highest  and  best.  As  the 
traveller  in  Palestine  is  always  within  view  of  "  holy 
Lebanon,"  so  in  looking  at  the  miracles  we  never  forget  the 
kingdom  of  God.  We  remember  that  the  kingdom  itself  is 
among  us — and  the  king — while  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  are 
being  brought,  and  stones  are  silently  shaping  in  Jerusalem 
quarries  out  of  sight,  for  the  temple  of  a  greater  than  Solomon, 
in  which  mankind  are  to  worship  God  through  Immanuel  the 
Eedeemer.  We  feel  that  there  is  no  invasion  upon  the 
sanctity  of  nature,  but  that  there  is  a  sanctification  of  nature 
through  its  being  prepared  for  Jehovah's  dwelling  among  men. 
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All  that  seems  disturbance  is  only  the  evanescent  work  of 
preparation  for  His  abiding  temple.  And  from  that  temple 
there  shall  issue  a  great  influence,  like  the  river  of  prophetic 
vision  (Ezek.  xlvii.  1-12),  of  civilisation  in  the  restored 
natural  order  on  the  face  of  the  world,  through  replacement 
of  moral  and  spiritual  order  in  the  heart  of  it ;  for  this 
Eedeemer  is  the  Creator  (John  vi.  17). 

Thus,  too,  we  find  that  "  order  is  Heaven's  first  law."      This 
we   see  even  in  the  physical  consequences  of  the  miracles : 
the   supernatural   is   seen   replacing   a  lost  order   of  nature. 
The    demoniac,   who   w^as  furious,   restless,   breaking    chains, 
rending  away  garments,  in  the  squalor  of  "  dry  places,"  is  now 
composedly  sitting  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind.     Even  the 
bodily  healing  is  nature's  true  order  restored.     Disease  is  not 
nature's  order,  but  a  thing  extraneous  to  life,  unnatural  as  if 
monstrous.      The  normal  condition  is  health,  that  life  in  its 
fulness ;  so  that  our  word  for  "  health "  is  transformed  into 
"  holiness,"  moral  soundness  of  purity  and  love.      And  that 
by  the  miracle  is  graciously  restored.     The  mother  of  the 
Jerusalem  blind  man  sees  now,  for  the  first  time,  her  son : 
the   rewards  of  nature    to  her  parentage  {OpeTTrrjpLa)  in  his 
capable   stalwart  manhood,  what    she  dreamed  of  when  she 
looked   on   his   face   forty  years   ago,  before   she  was  heart- 
stricken  by  perceiving  that  her  boy  could  never  look  into  her 
eyes.     The   noble   centurion,  returning   from   soldierly  theo- 
logising  about  the  arcliegos  of  the  universe,  finds  waiting  him 
in  his  quarters,  not  the  helpless  decrepitude  which  made  his 
heart  bleed  at  the  sight  of  it,  but  the  well-remembered  manly 
athlete,  who  had  saved  his  life  in  battle,  and  thenceforward 
was  no  longer  a  servant  merely  to  him,  but  a  brother  and  a 
friend.     And  good  Martha,  with  everything  around  her  now  in 
highest  order,  has  her  home  filled  with  the  melody  of  joy  and 
health,  intermingled  at  times  with  half-sobbing  recollection  of 
the  dark  days,  when  she  could  hardly  hide  from  others  that 
she  was  dying  of  pure  grief,  through  secretly  watching  tender 
Mary  pining  after  Lazarus.      Here  is  true  festive  order,  which 
was  lost  and  is  found  again,  conforming  to  the  highest  law  of 
heaven  for  the  restored  (Ex.  xx.  2) ;  as  when  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism    places   the    Commandments    under    the    head    of 
"Our  Gratitude." 
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The  work  is  not  simpl}^  beneficent  of  Lenevolence ;  it  is  of 
rcdccmivg  grace.  If  we  see  only  the  philantliropy, — -^^/aV^^i- 
tliropy,  "  kindness  to  man,"  is  the  Greek  for  "  love "  in 
Tit.  iii.  4, — we  fail  to  see  fully  the  philanthropy  itself.  The 
miracles  proceed,  not  as  emanations  of  electric  influence 
flashing  from  an  unconscious  vase.  They  are  "  works," 
through  which  the  "Worker  manifests  His  glory,  that  His 
disciples  may  believe  on  Him.  They  are  portions  of  one 
great  "  work,"  calculated  operations  in  a  grand  campaign,  for 
the  lost  world's  redemption  from  tyranny  of  evil,  and  restora- 
tion of  the  heavenly  order  of  God's  kingdom. 

From  the  same  point  of  view  we  can  see  into  the  economy 
of  the  miraculous  working  of  one  who,  feeding  thousands, 
said,  "  Gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost."  The 
work  of  miracle  is  not  for  saving  labour :  Peter's  fisli  has 
come  to  teach  him,  not  to  enricli  him ;  and  the  coin  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  blighting  of  the  flg-tree.  Excepting 
these  two  ("  the  two  petty  miracles  "),  the  "  mighty  works  " 
are  not  simply  parables,  but  contributions  to  man's  temporal 
estate,  in  health,  or  means  of  living,  or  life  itself.  The 
wonders  of  grace  and  truth  which  came  by  the  Messiah 
Jesus  are  thus  not  terrific,  but  are  so  far  contrasted  with 
those  of  Moses,  who  gave  the  law :  in  which  that  holiness 
appeared  as  an  awful  purity,  which  in  grace  wears  the 
positive  aspect  of  a  free  forgiving  love  (Matt.  ix.  6 — where 
see  the  "  finger  "  pointing  to  the  "  fountain  ").  Otherwise  the 
"distribution"  is  as  follows:  A  philanthropist  of  boundless 
wealth,  in  a  time  of  manifold  woful  want,  goes  among  the 
people  and  gives  but  a  little  help  to  a  few.  To  these  he 
gives  only  help  into  a  condition  of  ability  to  help  themselves. 
The  others  he  leaves  to  bear  the  burden  of  their  life,  and 
fight  out  its  battles  as  they  can.  For,  while  his  liberality  is 
boundless  as  his  wealth,  it  is  wise  forecasting.  The  plan  of 
his  goodness  is  to  install  the  population  in  the  dignity  and 
happiness  of  self-help  in  that  "  good  land "  which  He  freely 
bestows  on  them  as  a  possession  for  ever,  being  also  the 
Creator  and  Eedeemer  of  the  lives  He  so  enriches.  He  thus 
does  not  poison  their  life  in  its  fountain  by  debasing  them 
with  needlessly  helping  them.  And  the  help  He  gives  to 
some  has,  for  its  leading  purpose,  that  all  should  come  to 
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know  Him,  and  enter  into  His  plan,  so  as  to  learn  to  serve 
Him  with  accompaniment  of  song,  "  To  Him  that  loved  us, 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,  and  made  us 
unto  our  God  kings  and  priests  :  to  Him  be  glory  and  strength 
for  ever  and  ever.      Amen." 

Hence  the  significance  of  the  demonology,  which  in  the 
Gospel  history  has  a  prominence  apparently  so  commanding 
(cp.  Luke  xiii.  16,  iv.  39,  viii.  24;  Matt.  xvii.  18).  The 
bizarre  conception,  which  long  had  place  in  early  speculations 
about  atonement,  of  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan  as  the  purchase 
of  our  freedom,  had  in  the  heart  of  it  the  thoroughly 
Christian  principle,  that  man's  restoration  into  blessed  peace 
with  God  is  not  to  be  through  mere  physical  force  of  omni- 
potence, as  if  by  sheer  Mohammedan  vnll  of  a  God  who  is 
not  holy  ;  but,  "  through  the  door,"  by  the  lawful  way  of 
righteousness.  Kighteousness  is  the  healing  sunlight  which 
"  dwelleth "  in  "  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,"  and 
which  comes  to  be  the  blessed  bread  and  wine  of  the  new 
kingdom.  Righteousness  manifested  in  a  great  act  of  vindi- 
catory justice,  is  (Eev.  xv.  1-4)  the  burden  of  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb.  Righteousness,  at  the  hand  of  Moses, 
appears  not  only  in  Jehovah's  mercifulness  to  the  iniquities 
of  Israel,  but  also  in  the  severities  of  His  judgment  upon 
Egypt.  And  so  in  Canaan,  when  the  Son  of  God  appeared  as 
the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  He 
showed  no  mercy  to  the  demons,  but  a  face  and  a  heart  and 
a  hand  of  never-moved  pitiless  severity,  of  unswerving  will 
to  punish  them,  in  purpose  to  destroy  them ;  so  that  when 
His  judgments  are  abroad  upon  the  earth,  righteousness  may 
be  learned  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER    11. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

THE  effect  upon  the  mind  produced  by  the  historical 
process  of  inquiry,  is  like  that  of  painting  in  Italian  ink. 
The  image  that  is  to  be  produced  is  always  the  same.  But 
the  first  application  of  the  colouring  matter  produces  only  a 
faint  and  shadowy  outline,  hardly  discernible.  It  is  through 
repeated,  frequent  applications  that  the  image  is  made  to  be 
distinctly  clear,  and  unmistakable  as  a  statue  of  marble  or 
bronze.  The  vague  presumption  in  favour  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  created  by  its  being  an  Apologetic  religion, 
becomes  greatly  strengthened  when  we  find  it  coming  into 
(occupation  of  the  world,  which  it  overcomes,  and  in  which  it 
makes  all  things  new,  by  the  purely  spiritual  power  of  a 
word.  And  now  we  shall  find  the  external  evidence  proceed- 
ing in  like  manner,  in  the  geometrical  progression  of  a 
cumulative  argument,  always  to  the  same  conclusion,  that 
"  God  was  in  Christ."  What  we  have  seen  evidenced  on  the 
ground  of  Gospel  history,  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
earthly  ministry  of  Christ,  that  we  now  shall  see  evidenced 
again  on  the  ground  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  in  connection 
with  the  Christian  community,  under  the  leadership  of  apostles 
and  evangelists.  And  this  will  open  our  way  to  a  yet 
further  accession  of  external  evidence  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  as  of  Moses  and  Elias  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
appearing  in  their  glory  of  fulfilment  while  they  speak  to  Him 
who  is  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  so  that  His  disciples 
shall  hear  them,  of  that  exodus  which  He  is  destined  to 
accomplish  at  Jerusalem. 

In  the  jSTew  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.)  there  was  no  visible 
temple.  And  in  the  Christianity  of  the  new  dispensation,  the 
world  saw  only  "  atheism  ; "  because  there  was  no  visible 
image  nor  symbol  of  Deity,  and  it  was  an  unseen  Christ  that 
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was  worshipped  "as  God."  Yet  the  N"ew  Jerusalem  was  a 
strong  fortress,  strongly  manned  with  skilful  captains.  For 
it  had  lofty  walls ;  and  on  the  pearly  gates  were  shining  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  ;  and  in  the  foundations  were  "  the 
names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb." 

After  His  death  on  Calvary,  Christ  never  showed  Himself 
again  to  the  world.  He  appeared  to  one  (Acts  ix.  4,  5)  who, 
at  that  time  an  enemy,  yet  had  been  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  His  Son.  But  to  mankind  in  general,  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  Son  of  man  was  closed  when  the 
sepulchre  was  sealed  upon  His  body.  He  showed  Himself 
only  (Acts  x.  41)  to  those  whom  He  had  chosen  out  of  the 
world,  and  who  had  been  His  friends  and  followers  before  He 
died  upon  the  cross.  Except  by  these,  and  by  that  one,  "  as  if 
born  out  of  due  season,"  the  Christ  who  died  has  never  been 
seen  alive  by  man  upon  the  earth. 

In  relation,  then,  to  evidence  regarding  Christ  risen  from 
the  dead,  we  seem  to  be  in  a  materially  changed  position  as 
compared  with  our  position  when  inquiring  into  His  earthly 
ministry.  With  reference  to  the  facts  in  the  history  of  that 
ministry,  the  chosen  witnesses  were  able  (Acts  ii.  20)  to 
appeal  for  corroboration  of  their  testimony  to  the  knowledge 
which  the  Jews  themselves  had  of  the  things  which  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  had  said  and  done  and  suffered  among  them.  But 
with  reference  to  what  became  of  Jesus  after  He  died  and  was 
buried  in  the  grave  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  there  is  no  such 
corroboration  from  men  who  have  seen  and  heard  Him  them- 
selves. From  this  point  onward  we  have  not  history  of 
Christ  such  as  we  have  (Luke  i.  1-4)  in  the  evangelical 
narratives, — matters  which  for  substance  were  in  their  nature 
public,  and  had  been  within  the  personal  cognisance  of  foes 
and  friends.  What  we  now  have  is  "  a  testimony ;  "  and  that 
(Acts  V.  32)  of  witnesses  who  are  either  chiefs  of  the  new 
religion,  or  devoted  friends  and  followers  of  the  Grand  Master 
of  it. 

That,  however,  in  no  way  enfeebles  the  evidence  which  we 
have  found  appropriate  to  the  evangelic  history.  It  merely 
affects  the  amount  or  kind  of  corroboration  which  that  evidence 
receives  from  the  Apostolic  Age.  And  now,  when  we  turn 
our  eyes  directly  and  exclusively  upon  this  Apostolic  Age 
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itself,  we  find  that  there  is  here  a  new,  distinct,  and  inde- 
pendent evidence,  which  itself  is  a  solid  ground  of  historical 
belief.  It  is  most  appropriately  historical  in  this  respect, 
that  it  is  removed  from  the  great  theological  questions 
regarding  incarnation,  atonement,  purchase  of  redemption, 
which  present  tliemselves  to  the  mind  in  immediate  indis- 
soluble connection  with  everything  in  the  personal  ministr}^  of 
Christ.  This,  no  doubt,  was  felt  by  Arnold,  when  that  true 
scholar  and  true  master  of  historical  criticism,  on  hearing  of 
the  "  mythic  theory  "  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  scornfully  asked 
whether  it  is  to  be  believed  that  mythic  history  arose  under 
the  Eoman  empire,  to  be  accepted  by  a  Paul  as  the  ground  of 
faith  and  life  !  Though  the  Evangelic  Age  should  be  supposed 
to  be  for  us  a  sort  of  cloudland  in  which  there  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctly clear,  yet  here  at  least,  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  we  are 
out  in  the  open  of  the  general  history  of  the  world,  where,  to 
dispute  the  evidence  of  the  plain  facts,  is  to  show  that  the 
disputer  is  blind. 

We  now  shall  transfer  ourselves,  with  the  historian  Luke 
(Acts  i.  1-12),  from  the  period  of  the  earthly  ministry  of 
Christ  to  what  we  may  regard  as  the  period  of  His  resurrec- 
tion, extending,  within  the  New  Testament  history,  to  the 
close  of  the  apostleship  in  John.  In  this  Apostolic  Age,  and 
all  through  the  Christian  centuries,  the  resurrection  itself  is  the 
great  faet,  the  sunrise  of  the  new  light  of  life  to  mankind. 
And  the  evidence  of  that  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  Mary  as 
a  literal  matter  of  fact,  is  recorded  in  Scripture,  especially  in 
the  Gospel  histories,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  demand  our  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  lyrimanj  testimonies  to  that  fact.  But 
the  apostles  were  especially  the  witnesses  of  that  fact,  with 
"  signs  of  an  apostle,"  miraculous  attestation  of  their  being 
the  distinctively  authorised  witnesses  on  behalf  of  God.  Their 
testimony,  while  embracing  (Acts  i.  21,  22)  the  whole  period 
of  their  Master's  earthly  ministry,  had  the  fact  of  resurrection 
for  the  special  point  and  "  burden  "  of  it  (Acts  ii.  32,  iv.  33). 
And  one  who  was  added  to  the  original  number,  and  was 
destined  (Acts  ix.  1.5)  to  be  peculiarly  God's  witness  to 
mankind  regarding  Christ,  he  not  having  been  "  from  the 
beginning  an  eye-witness  and  minister  of  the  word,"  was 
qualified  by    personal   knowledge    to    bear  witness  regarding 
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Christ  only  as  to  the  one  fact  of  the  resurrection.  We  there- 
fore shall  make  a  distinct  study  of  the  apostles  in  this  rela- 
tion as  the  throned  ivitncsses  (Matt.  xix.  28),  dwelling  upon 
the  case  of  Paul  as  a  peculiarly  illustrative  sample  of  the 
value  of  the  Apostolic  testimony  to  that  fact.  Finally,  there 
were  even  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  bodily  presence  of 
Christ  from  earth  "  more  than  five  hundred  persons "  who 
"  saw "  Him  "  at  once "  alive  after  His  death  on  the  Cross. 
They  were  ready  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  afterwards  to 
corroborate  (Acts  v,  32)  the  Apostolic  testimony  regarding 
the  great  fact.  Them  we  shall  regard  as  the  nucleus  of  that 
Christian  community  which  in  their  persons  is  coming  into 
manifested  existence  as  the  new  Israel  of  God.  And,  corre- 
spondingly, we  shall  consider  the  evidence  constituted  by 
the  Apostolic  Church  of  the  new  dispensation,  with  Monu- 
mental evidence. 

The  central  subject  of  our  study  in  this  chapter  being  thus, 
the  2yrimary  testimonies  to  the  fact  that  the  Son  of  Mary  rose 
from  the  dead,  we  shall  approach  that  centre  as  from  a 
circumference  that  has  been  reached  by  us  through  a  succes- 
sion of  distinctly  marked  steps, — beginning  with  a  view  of 
the  matter  as  if  from  the  outside  of  the  Apostolic  Age ;  then, 
within  that  age,  proceeding  to  the  generality  of  the  Apostolic 
Church;  and  thence  proceeding  to  the  specialty  of  the 
throned  witnesses;  so  as  at  last  to  reach  those  primary 
testimonies  through  the  preparation  of  the  successive  stages. 

Sec.  1,  As  to  the  helief  in  Christ's  resurrection. 

The  proposal  to  leave  the  primaeval  belief  in  that  resurrec- 
tion aside  as  an  unsolved  historical  conundrum,  and  to  go  on, 
regardless  of  that  helief,  to  account  for  the  original  history  of 
Christianity  in  the  tcoiid,  was  a  proposal  to  describe  the  action 
of  the  drama  of  Hamlet  without  the  character  of  Hamlet,  or 
to  expound  the  solar  system  without  mention  of  the  sun. 
We  have  seen  (Bk.  i.)  that  the  belief  is  what  really  made  the 
original  history  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  the  sun  that  makes 
the  life  of  the  year,  chasing  away  the  winter  and  bringing  in 
the  spring  and  the  summer  and  the  autumn.  This  we  saw 
in   the    Christianity  of  the    second   century,  which  we  have 
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historically  traced  to  an  origin  in  the  first.  And  now  in  the 
first  century,  looking  at  that  Christianity  as  it  first  rises  into 
view  among  mankind,  tor  refuse  to  ignore  tlie  belief  in 
resurrection ;  for  that  would  be  to  sliut  our  eyes  to  the 
history. 

This  we  do,  as  historical  inquirers,  in  the  name  of  reason. 
It  is  irrational,  it  is  blind  unreason,  at  the  outset  of  an 
historical  inquiry  to  close  one's  eyes  toward  that  one  thing 
which  is  apparently  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  historical 
movement,  the  fountain  of  the  stream,  the  life-giving  sunshine 
of  the  year.  It  is  not  a  method  of  ascertaining  historical 
truth,  but  a  way  of  making  it  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
truth  historically.  And  we,  inquiring  historically  as  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  will  not  pluck  out  our  eyes,  nor  extin- 
guish the  sun,  in  order  to  spin  cobwebs  of  our  own  inven- 
tion, at  the  dictation  of  an  atheistic  metaphysic  of  Chinese 
and  others. 

The  existence  of  the  belief  itself  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  in  the  heart  of  the  primaeval  Christianity,  from  the 
instant  of  the  first  beginning  of  this  religion  in  the  germ,  is 
historically  unquestioned  and  unquestionable.  Unquestion- 
ably, as  a  fact  of  history,  resurrection  was  the  first  cry  of  this 
leligion  when  it  was  born  into  the  world  :  resurrection  M-as 
the  light  which  dawned  upon  its  earliest  morning  of  life. 
And  so  down  to  this  day,  wherever  there  is  Christendom, 
Eesurrection  is  an  article  of  primary  belief,  underlying  all  the 
detailed  articulations  of  Christian  thought  and  feeling  and 
action.  Even  though  the  individual  should  not  be  personally 
a  believer,  he  is  under  the  influence  of  the  belief,  as  of  a  new 
light  of  tender  gladness,  that  has  come  into  the  world.  We 
saw  that,  apart  from  the  dawning  of  this  light  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  world  of  mankind  had  come  to  despair  of 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  inside  of 
Christendom  it  is  physically  possible  for  any  one,  the  most 
thorough-going  speculative  atheist  and  materialist,  to  believe, 
in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  for  Mm  there  is  no  future 
state  of  personal  existence.  Perhaps  we  have  not  duly 
considered  the  warrantableness  of  the  description  "  home 
heathen."  It  may  be  that  the  heathenism  which  is  not  under 
influence  of  that  new  light  of  life  is   impossible   where   the 
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light  is  shining.  Families  which  appear  to  be  so  utterly  fallen 
in  worldliness  as  not  even  to  dishelieve  in  a  future  life,  may 
yet  have  some  vague  feeling  of  it  softening  the  miserable 
hardness  of  the  present ;  such  that,  distinctly  to  banish  that 
future  from  their  life  would  be  to  darken  their  present,  as  if 
a  lamp  had  been  extinguished  in  their  dwelling,  or  the  sun 
had  been  veiled  in  their  sky.  In  any  case,  Christendom  lives 
in  that  belief  of  resurrection.  And  the  "  historical  criticism," 
which  cheerfully  sets  itself  to  investigate  the  history  of 
Christianity  without  coming  to  any  conclusion  as  to  that 
belief,  is  a  physical  geographer  who  explores  a  river  system 
without  ascertaining  whether  the  water  is  anything  more 
than  painted  water,  or  a  naturalist  investigating  a  year's  life 
of  the  world  without  ascertaining  whether  the  sun  of  it  is 
not  a  merely  theatrical  sun. 

The  incoherence  meets  us  in  that  "  critical "  handling  of 
the  special  case  of  Paul,  which  bids  us  leave  over,  as  another 
unsolved  historical  conundrum,  his  belief  in  the  appearance 
of  the  risen  Christ  to  him  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  "We  are 
invited  to  regard  that  as  only  some  sort  of  unaccountable 
impression  made  on  the  persecutor's  mind.  But  the  invita- 
tion does  not  come  from  reason  inquiring  historically.  It 
comes  from  atheistic  metaphysic  speculating  dogmatically. 
Paul  himself,  the  only  man  who  knows,  and  whose  intelligence 
and  truthfulness  are  unquestionable,  assures  us  that  what 
took  place  in  broad  daylight  of  noon  was  a  real  historical 
appearance  to  him  of  a  glorious  person  who  gave  him  to 
know  that  He  was  the  Jesus  whom  Paul  was  persecuting. 
And  this  belief  of  Paul,  supposing  Him  not  to  have  been  a 
deceiver  nor  deceived,  would  account  for  that  career  of  his 
which  has  affected  so  profoundly  the  whole  subsequent  life  of 
mankind.  Inquiring,  irrespectively  of  that  belief,  into  the  his- 
torical movement  of  Paulinism,  we  are  again  investigating  the 
influences  of  a  river  or  of  a  sun  which  may  be  only  painted  ; 
though,  strangely,  we  assume  that  the  life  which  proceeds 
from  influences  of  both  is,  of  course,  historically  real  ! 

So,  generally,  with  reference  to  that  whole  apostolic  move- 
ment which  is  the  inauguration  of  the  new  life  of  the  world, 
unfolded  to  view  in  the  history  of  Christendom  and  Christian 
civilisation.       We    diligently    trace    the    surface    aspects    of 
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influence  in  the  river's  course  or  the  year's  course.  And  we 
gravely  assume  that  the  things  which  thus  we  follow  through 
time  are  historical  realities.  But  as  to  the  fountain,  the  sun, 
without  wliich  all  these  things  are  only  painted  nothings, 
we  leave  it  an  open  question  whether  they  are  not  merely 
imaginary  or  fictitious.  What  is  the  fountain  or  sun,  accord- 
ing to  those  apostles  and  the  Apostolic  men  themselves  ?  It 
is  the  historical  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ — or  Christ 
risen  in  historical  reality.  This  alone  is  their  fulcrum,  their 
TToO  (XT(ii.  It  is  the  one  only  thing  with  which  they  set  them- 
selves to  revolutionise  the  world.  The  commission  which  they 
have  received  from  Christ  is  only  this  (Luke  xxiv.  46-48), 
"  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved  the  Christ  to  suffer, 
and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day :  and  that  repent- 
ance and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name 
among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  And  yc  are 
witnesses  of  these  things." 

So,  correspondingly,  what  they  say  to  mankind  is  (Acts 
v.  29-32),  "(Then  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  said)  .  .  . 
We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.  The  God  of  our 
fathers  raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye  slew,  and  hanged  on  a  tree : 
Him  hath  God  exalted  with  His  right  hand  a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour  to  give  repentance  unto  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins. 
And  lue  are  loitnesses  of  these  things ;  and  so  also  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey  Him."  And 
as  they  thus  spoke  to  the  Jews,  at  the  beginning  of  the  great 
movement,  so  too  they  spoke  to  the  Gentiles,  when  to  them 
was  given  "  repentance  unto  life."  To  Cornelius  and  his 
friends  (Acts  x.)  Peter  declared  the  same  "  word  (vers.  30-43) 
which  God  has  sent  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  preaching 
peace  by  Jesus  Christ ;  He  is  Lord  of  all."  Accordingly, 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  Saviour's  work  on  earth,  the 
apostle  went  on  to  say  :  "  And.  we  are  vntncsscs  of  all  things 
which  He  did  both  in  the  land  of  the  Jews,  and  in  Jerusalem  ; 
whom  they  slew,  and  hanged  on  a  tree  :  Him  God  raised  up 
the  third  day,  and  showed  Him  openly ;  not  to  all  the  people, 
but  tmto  loitnesses  chosen  hefore  of  God,  even  to  us,  who  did 
eat  and  drink  with  Him  after  He  rose  from  the  dead.  x\nd 
He  commanded  us  to  preach  unto  the  people,  and  to  testify 
that  it  was  He  which  was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  Judge  of 
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quick  and  dead.  To  Him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  that, 
through  His  name,  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  shall  receive 
remission  of  sins." 

That  is  what  the  apostles  themselves  declare  to  he  the 
true  contiimous  beginning  of  their  movement,  the  fountain  of 
its  river,  the  sun  of  its  year.  They  are  not  mere  authors  of 
a  new  philosophy  or  morality  of  nature,  nor  merely  the 
publishers  of  a  new  edition  of  the  religion  of  nature ;  they 
are  ministers  of  a  new  supernatural  revelation ;  they  are 
heralds  proclaiming  the  free  gift  of  a  supernatural  redemption 
from  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  to  a  ruined  race  of  men. 
And,  correspondingly,  as  to  the  mainspring,  fountain,  sunrise 
of  all  the  movements  thus  begun,  they  are  luitnesses  to  the 
historical  Christ,  in  the  historical  reality  of  His  resurrection 
as  "  manifestation "  of  His  glory," — the  glory  (Eom.  i.  4) 
of  His  person  as  the  Son  of  God ;  and  the  glory  of  that  grace 
of  God  (Eph.  i.  6,  7)  "  wherein  He  hath  made  us  accepted  in 
the  beloved ;  in  whom  we  have  the  redemption  through  His 
blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins." 

Quite  clearly,  if  we  inquire  into  the  subsequent  history  as 
if  the  belief  of  resurrection  had  not  existed,  then  it  is  not 
Christianity  we  are  inquiring  about,  but  a  mere  invention  of 
our  own  imagination.  For  that  belief  in  resurrection  was 
not  a  thing  outside  of  the  movement,  a  fifth  wheel  on  the 
machinery  of  the  action.  It  was  in  the  heart  of  everything, 
and  was  the  life  and  soul  of  all.  Thus,  as  to  evidence. 
Chalmers,  a  practical  man,  is  earnestly  favourable  to  the 
"  portable  "  evidences  of  Christianity.  The  resurrection  was 
the  grand  portable  evidence  which  went  everywhere,  to  critics, 
and  homes,  and  individual  hearts,  with  power  of  demonstra- 
tion, evidencing  itself  and  everything  else ;  as  the  sunrise 
discloses  the  sun  and  all  the  world.  On  this  account  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  men  should  listen  to  the  apostles  so 
far  as  simply  to  consider,  as  a  thing  gravely  asserted  by 
them,  the  hai^e  literal  fact  of  the  rising  of  the  Son  of  Mary 
from  the  dead.  There  is  probably  no  one  in  Christendom 
whose  mind  is  not,  every  Lord's  day,  in  some  way  brought 
near  to  the  thought  of  that  resurrection.  But  there  must  be 
myriads  of  professing  Christians  who  have  never  seriously 
considered  what  is  folded  in  this  fact,  if  it   really  be  a   fact. 
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To  many,  a  serious  consideration  of  the  bare  literal  fact,  that 
tliis  man  has  come  alive  from  the  dead,  might  be  the  occasion 
of  a  spiritual  resurrection,  a  wholly  changed  life,  as  the 
manifestation  of  it  was  to  Saul  of  Tarsus.  It  might  be  as  a 
new  beginning  of  life  to  the  Churches  if  professing  Christians 
were  simply,  every  Sabbath  morning  when  the  bells  are 
ringing  that  "  the  Lord  is  risen  indeed,"  to  ask  themselves, 
Is  it  really  so  ?  Has  the  Son  of  Mary  risen  from  the  dead  ? 
And  if  He  have,  IVJiat  then  i  What  for  me,  for  us,  for  all 
is  the  significance  of  that  resurrection  ? 

One  result  of  it  is,  that  the  question  of  evidence  is  made 
simple.  A  "  historical "  critic  finds  that  the  Gospels  cannot 
have  been  published  so  early  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  first 
century ;  because  the  Christians  had  not  at  that  time  grown 
into  such  belief  in  miracle  as  would  have  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  believe  in  the  Gospel  miracles.  We  have  seen 
that,  in  fact,  at  the  middle  of  that  century  they  abundantly 
believed  in  apostolic  miracles,  which  must  have  been  far 
more  copious  in  number  than  the  evangelic  miracles.  But 
apart  from  that,  the  critic  has  forgotten  tliat,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt,  those  Christians  believed,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  Christianity,  in  the  stupendous  crowning  miracle 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  How,  then,  could  they  have 
any  difficulty  in  believing  in  those  miracles  which  the 
Gospels  ascribe  to  His  working  during  life  here  ?  Even  the 
greatest  of  those  miracles,  raising  a  man  from  the  dead,  what 
is  that  as  compared  with  the  dead  man's  raising  himself  from 
the  grave  ?  Walking  on  the  sea  is  surely  far  less  wonderful 
than  ascending  into  heaven ;  even  as  turning  water  into  wine 
is  little  more  than  a  figure  of  speech  in  comparison  with 
destroying  Satan's  kingdom,  regeneration,  new  creation  of 
mankind  forming  a  heavenly  kingdom  of  "  righteousness  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

But  the  resurrection  is  not  only  thus  a  crowning  evidence  of 
the  gospel,  it  is  itself  the  gospel.  From  the  fact  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Son  of  man,  it  immediately  follows  that  (Eom. 
i.  4)  He  is  the  Son  of  God.  The  Father's  having  raised 
Him  up  is  the  divine  assurance  to  mankind  of  there  now 
being  for  guilty  mankind  pardon  and  complete  salvation 
through  Him  who,  having  been  "  delivered  for  our  offences, 
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is  risen  for  our  justification."  So  that  all  the  guaranteed  new- 
life  of  faith  is  seen  flowing  from  that  fountain.  "  Who  is  he 
that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died  ;  yea,  rather,  that  is 
risen  again  ;  that  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh 
intercession  for  us." 

But  now  we  perceive  that  the  "  historical "  criticism  which 
professes  to  leave  the  resurrection  belief  alone  as  an  unsolved 
conundrum  really  does  not  do  so.  That  criticism  really  kills 
the  belief  before  throwing  it  away.  For  it  makes  it  to  have 
been  a  belief  in  resurrection  aioart  from  free  salvation  by 
divine  redeeming  grace  in  Christ.  The  criticism  has  based  its 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  primaeval  Christian  history  upon 
the  supposition,  audit  has  asserted  as  a  fact,  that  the  Christians 
originally  did  not  believe  in  that  free  salvation  by  the  glorious 
grace  of  God  in  Christ.  It  has  proceeded  upon  the  view  that 
Christ  and  the  original  apostles  taught  a  doctrine  of  justification 
by  our  works  of  the  law.  And  that  contradicts  the  primceval 
Christian  'belief  of  resurrection. 

The  original  belief  in  resurrection  was  not  simply  that 
Christ  had  shown  Himself  alive  before  going  away  into  heaven  ; 
as  Minerva,  before  parting  from  them,  disclosed  her  super- 
human nature  to  Telemachus  and  the  sons  of  Nestor.  It  has 
always  been,  that  He  is  exalted  as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  to 
give  repentance  to  Israel  and  remission  of  sins.  No  Christian 
has  ever  believed  in  a  resurrection  of  Christ  that  loas  not  thus  in 
its  essence  a  cardinal  action  in  the  great  work  of  salvation  by 
grace  ;  in  virtue  of  which,  continuously,  that  great  High  Priest 

Pursues  in  heaven  His  mighty  plan, 
Tlie  Saviour  and  the  Friend  of  man. 

It  is  not  merely  that  there  is  not  a  trace  in  history  of  such  a 
piece  of  paganism  on  the  part  of  Christians  as  believing  in  a 
resurrection  which  would  be  the  mere  apotheosis  of  a  hero,  or, 
at  the  utmost,  a  repetition  of  the  translation  of  Enoch  and 
Elias.  The  wdiole  history  of  the  first  two  centuries  is  blazing 
full  of  contradiction  of  the  suggestion  of  that  paganism,  as  the 
world  is  full  of  light  when  the  sun  shines  clear  at  noon.  The 
two  or  three  scraps  of  information  which  have  been  distorted 
and  magnified  into  evidence  in  favour  of  the  suggestion,  are 
illustrations  of  contrast  most  manifestly  not  pertaining  to  the 
main  stream  of  the  Christian  history,  but  being  merely  sticks 
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and  straws  that  have  been  drawn  into  the  current  of  it,  or 
promiscuous  refuse  of  worldliness  deposited  in  the  eddies 
of  it. 

The  Christianity  of  which  the  history  is  thus  "  critically  " 
expounded  is  a  Christianity  that  has  no  historical  existence. 
It  is  an  imaginary  stream,  existing  in  order  that  the  fountain 
may  be  imaginary.  We  are  bent  on  having  only  a  painted 
sun  in  the  firmament,  and  so  we  create  a  fictitious  world  of 
unreal  spring  and  summer  and  autumn  here  below.  In 
short,  in  our  historical  criticism,  Memory,  which  is  the  mother 
of  the  Muses,  gives  place  to  Invention — in  this  case  the 
daughter  of  an  atheistic  metaphysic.  The  reason  of  that 
imaginary  history  is  mere  naturalism,  dominant  in  our  views 
of  man  and  of  the  universe. 

While  resurrection,  in  the  belief  of  the  primaeval  Christians, 
was  inseparable  from  free  salvation  by  grace,  that  salvation, 
again,  in  the  Christian  belief,  had  for  its  correlate  presupposition 
the  ruin  of  manldnd  hy  sin.  AVe  know  the  New  Testament 
pictures  of  that  ruin,  as  a  death  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  as  an 
exposure  to  the  wrath  of  God,  revealed  from  heaven  against 
all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men ;  as  a  peril  of 
eternal  death,  where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  power  of  the 
influence  of  these  awful  conceptions  upon  the  mind  and  heart 
and  life  of  the  Christians  of  the  primitive  time,  in  impelling 
them  to  "  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  and  to  "  persuade  men," 
as  themselves,  "  knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord."  A  pro- 
found conviction  of  the  transcendental  evil  of  sin,  as  the 
thing  which  has  brought  ruin,  deep  and  irremediable,  on  man 
through  alienation  from  the  life  of  God,  was  the  ultimate 
spring  of  that  great  upheaval  which  changed  the  heart  and 
life  of  the  world.  It  is  this  conviction  that  moved  men  to 
come  to  Christ  the  Saviour ; — poor,  that  they  might  be  rich 
in  Him ;  hungry,  that  they  might  be  satisfied  with  His 
goodness ;  weary  and  heavy  laden,  that  He  might  give  them 
rest  unto  their  souls.  Without  some  real  conception  of  the 
state  of  mind  which  is  constituted  by  that  profound  conviction 
of  sin,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  really  to  hiow  the  original 
history  of  Christianity.     From  which  it  follows — 

The  criticism  at  present  in  question  is  thus  incompde?^ 
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(1  Cor.  ii.  15).  For  as  merely  naturalistic,  it  has  no  concep- 
tion of  sin.  It  excludes  from  view  the  moral  nature,  the 
rational  free  agency,  the  personality  and  will,  both  of  God  and 
of  man.  It  thus  has  no  place  for  conscience,  moral  feeling  of 
merit  and  demerit,  moral  judgment,  whether  of  approbation  or 
of  condemnation.  It  thus  is  blind  as  well  as  deaf — though 
it  should  not  be  dumb — relatively  to  that  whole  system  of 
thoughts  and  activities  which  are  represented  by  the  expres- 
sions "kingdom  of  God"  and  "kingdom  of  Satan."  It  is  no 
more  capable  than  a  fairy  is  of  entering  through  sympathetic 
comprehension  into  knowledge  of  the  religious  life  of  men, 
or  even  the  spiritual  antipathies  of  demons,  as  affected  by  the 
conception  of  sin.  How,  then,  can  it  be  a  competent  criticism 
of  Christianity,  such  as  this  religion  was  in  the  "  day  of  its 
espousals,"  upon  the  covenant  footing  of  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I 
am  holy  "  ?  "  What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save 
the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ? " 

According,  then,  to  the  primaeval  belief,  that  (1  Cor.  xv.) 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  vitally  related  to  the  fall  of  the  first 
Adam  from  uprightness,  and  the  ruin  of  mankind  in  that  fall, 
that  resurrection  is  not  seen  by  us,  so  that  we  shall  be  able 
even  to  estimate  fairly  the  evidence  for  its  reality,  if  we  do 
not  look  at  it  in  its  connection  with  the  ruin  it  presupposes. 
We  are  not  even  inquiring  about  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
which  is  believed  in  by  Christians,  unless  we  look  upon  Christ 
as  the  last  Adam,  so  as  to  see  in  His  resurrection  the  opening 
again  for  mankind  of  a  Paradise  Regained. 

Sec.   2.    Monumental  evidence :   Christendom  with  its 
Lord's  day. 

The  name  of  the  "  Lord's  day  "  first  appears  in  a  writing  of 
the  last  apostle.  The  observance  of  it  can  be  traced  histori- 
cally, by  means  of  external  evidences,  back  to  his  day.  Thus, 
by  an  edict  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  the  Christian  Lord's 
day  came  as  a  festival  in  the  place  of  the  heathen  Sun  Day. 
Long  before  that,  Polycarp  had  travelled  to  Eome  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  an  agreement  about  the  Easter  observance, 
which  could  not  have  had  a  meaning  if  the  Lord's  day  had 
not  at  that  time  been  in  observance  among  all  Christians  as 
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the  weekly  day  of  religious  rest  (the  question  was  between 
two  modes  of  calculating  the  date  of  Easter,  one  of  which 
depended  on  that  week).  Polycarp's  younger  contemporary, 
Justin  Martyr,  mentions  the  Christian  observance  of  the  Sun 
Day  as  their  stated  festival  for  public  worship  (he  is  speak- 
ing to  heathens,  and  employs  that  heathen  name  of  the  day). 
Historically,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  regarding  as  the 
Lord's  day  that  "  stated  day "  on  which,  before  the  morning 
light,  Pliny's  Bithynians  assembled  to  worship  "  Christ  as 
God."  That  was  within  ten  years  of  John  the  Divine.  The 
chain  of  testimonies,  thus  arising  incidentally,  is  curiously 
complete.  In  a  visibly  unbroken  continuity  it  connects  the 
Christianity  of  our  day  with  the  life  of  one  who  saw  Christ 
alive  on  the  third  day  after  the  crucifixion.  The  Lord's  day 
has  always  meant  that  the  Lord  is  risen.  And  the  observ- 
ance of  this  appears  historically  as  a  continuous  witness- 
bearing  of  Christendom  to  the  fact  of  that  resurrection,  from 
the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  present  hour. 

Here  there  is  call  for  the  exercise  of  what  may  be  described 
as  historic  sense,  or,  feeling  for  reality,  which  sometimes 
appears  to  be  completely  wanting  in  "  historical "  criticism. 
There  comes  into  our  view,  in  a  manner  of  impressive 
grandeur,  in  the  connection  with  the  observance,  that  historical 
consciousness  in  a  community,  which  makes  the  community 
to  be  itself  monumental.  The  Bible  religion  is  not  only  in  the 
Bible,  nor  only  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  individual  believers ; 
it  also  is  in  the  historical  consciousness  of  a  community,  and 
in  this  form  can  be  distinctly  traced  as  far  back  as  to  the  time 
of  Abraham : — in  Heb.  xi.— xii.  it  is  intimated  that  it  really 
reaches  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  mankind  fallen. 
We  have  a  real  meaning  in  our  mind  when  we  speak  of  being 
of  Abraham's  and  Abel's  religion.  It  is  possible  to  be  in  his- 
torical communion  of  religion  with  patriarchs  before  and  after 
the  Flood ;  as  it  is  to  be  in  contemporaneous  communion  with 
the  brother  who  sits  beside  us  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  And 
this  is  monumental  evidence  of  the  religion.  No  other  religion 
has  ever  formed  for  itself  such  an  historical  consciousness,  ex- 
tending throughout  the  duration  of  fallen  humanity  on  earth. 
And  as  the  true  God  is  without  variableness  or  shadow  of 
turning,  the  presumption  is  that  the  one  religion  which  has 
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continuously  persisted  throughout  all  the  changing  ages  is 
the  religion  of  the  true  unchanging  God. 

The  historical  consciousness  appearing  in  the  Lord's  day 
has  a  certain  clear  distinctness  in  the  mind  of  peoples.  But 
there  may  be  principles  in  continuous  operation  in  com- 
munities where  the  consciousness  is  not  distinctly  clear.  It 
seems  a  paradox  to  speak  of  a  knowledge  that  is  present  and 
operative  in  a  mind  that  is  not  aware  of  the  possession  ;  it 
looks  like  saying  that  a  mind  can  have  in  it  what  it  does  not 
possess.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  true.  The  most  learned  of 
mankind  is  in  possession  of  all  his  knowledge ;  it  is  in  his 
mind  when  he  is  in  a  dreamless  sleep.  The  student  who  has 
taken  a  mathematical  problem  with  him  into  the  deep  sleep 
of  his  weariness,  finds  the  solution  wrought  out  in  his  mind 
when  he  awakes.  And  there  are  wonderful  processes  con- 
nected with  unconsciousness  in  the  infant  mind,  which  it  may 
be  well  to  glance  at  here  and  now  (cp.  p.  209).  The  earliest 
education  is  before  the  human  being  has  learned  to  speak  or 
stand.  In  that  most  infant  school  of  alma  mater,  Nature,  the 
student  has  laid  the  foundation  of  all  future  knowledges,  in- 
cluding a  w^orking  acquaintance  with  the  universe  as  described 
in  Gen.  i.;  and  more  wonderfully  still,  has  mastered  the  body 
and  mind,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  eyes, 
notwithstanding  Bishop  Berkeley  and  others.  Probably  no 
attainment  made  in  mature  years,  by  any  prodigy  of  genius, 
is  really  half  so  wonderful  as  that  which  a  healthy  baby  makes 
in  learning  to  see. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  us  afterwards  to  consider  what  the 
attainment  involves.  It  must  have  been  made  through  some 
rational  process.  We  saw  that  Condillac's  statue  represents 
a  crass  absurdity.  And  even  the  expression,  "  simple  appre- 
hension," is  only  a  crude  make-shift  for  convenience  of  the 
schools  of  logic ;  a  sort  of  mental  rule  of  thumb.  For 
without  subscribing  to  the  "  prodigious  "  maxim  of  Leibnitz, 
that  in  order  to  know  a  monad  perfectly  we  must  know  the 
universe  in  that  monad,  we  can  see  that  there  is  really  no 
such  thing  as  purely  "  simple  "  apprehension.  There  must 
always  be  something  of  w^jprehension.  The  "  mirror  "  of  the 
child's  mind  cannot  be  merely  passive,  in  drawing  in  the 
milk   of   knowledge   from    the   breast   of  the    great   mother. 
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There  must  be  some  action  of  the  mind,  and  that  a  rational 
action  (koyiKO'i), — though  not  necessarily  formal,  syllogistic, 
— in  order  to  assimilation  of  what  is  presented  externally  to 
perception ;  so  that  it  may  enter  into  the  structure  as  well 
as  into  the  furniture  of  the  infant  mind  perceiving.  Other- 
wise there  is  no  attainment  of  possession ;  and  what  takes 
place  is  not  communicating  knowledge  to  the  infant  Moses, 
but  plastering  his  ark. 

Yet,  of  all  that  rational  process,  when  the  child  begins  to 
speak  there  is  not  one  trace  remaining.  At  the  age  of  seven, 
when  he  goes  to  human  schools,  he  has  finished  a  vast 
curriculum  of  that  most  infant  education,  regarding  which 
his  memory  may  retain  some  irrelevant  outside  trifles ;  but  of 
the  real  inward  processes  of  his  laying  the  foundations  of  all 
knowledges,  every  trace  has  disappeared,  as  the  marks  of  the 
spring  ploughing  are  invisible  in  the  summer  cornfield.  It 
is  not  that  only  has  he  now  lost  the  recollection  of  that  past 
activity  of  his  mind ;  there  may  not  have  been  a  distinct 
consciousness  of  the  activity  during  that  past  itself.  The 
infant  may  have  no  more  consciousness  of  what  is  going  on 
in  its  mind  than  a  tree  is  conscious  of  drawing  in  vital  air 
through  its  leaves.  Nevertheless,  the  processes  must  have 
been  rational,  for  they  were  processes  of  mind.  And  the 
result  of  a  process  so  obscure  is  clear,  distinct,  and  certain  as  a 
star.  So  that  when  good  Bishop  Berkeley,  plunging  into  the 
obscurity,  questions  the  intention  of  our  external  perception. 
Dr.  Thomas  Picid,  as  bold  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  Mdll  protest 
against  that  dreaming  in  the  name  of  "  common  sense."  And 
Hume,  though,  "  for  the  amusement  of  the  learned  world,"  he 
can  make  out  of  the  bewilderment  a  universal  scepticism,  yet 
in  the  real  business  of  life — such  as  drawing  one's  salary — 
will  speak  of  that  as  only  a  "  philosophical  delirium." 

Now  in  the  historical  consciousness  of  a  community  there 
may,  in  like  manner,  be  a  sort  of  primary  knowledge,  which 
entered  into  its  mind  in  its  first  formation.  The  principles 
thus  deposited  in  the  common  mind  at  that  origin  may  con- 
tinue to  be  and  operate  in  the  common  life  all  through  the 
following  history  ;  and  be  operative,  not  only  for  the  susten- 
ance and  manifestation  of  the  life,  but  for  the  exercised 
guardianship  and  regulation  of  it ;  as  a  Christian  mind  of  the 
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community,  or  spiritual  common  sense ;  whose  instinct  may 
sometimes  be  found  more  faithful  and  true  than  the  logic  of 
the  divines.  The  Christian  Church  may  thus  be  itself  a 
monumental  community,  so  that  its  existence  shall  be  a 
testimony  to  the  principles  through  which  it  is  created  and 
sustained  (cp.  Col.  i.  17). 

But  in  the  life  of  this  community  there  have  always  been 
monuments  more  articulately  definite  in  their  testimony. 
One  of  these  is  the  Lord's  day,  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
observed  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
And  now,  for  illustration  of  the  significance  and  value  of  this 
kind  of  evidence,  we  will  make  use  of  the  famous  four  marks 
of  Charles  Leslie  (A  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists). 
These  marks  are  intended  for  demonstration  of  the  historical 
reality  of  an  alleged  event :  the  two  in  Leslie's  view  being, 
the  supernatural  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  the 
miraculous  accomplishment  of  redemption  by  Christ.  His 
contention  is,  that  if  an  event  have  his  four  marks,  it  cannot 
hut  be  historically  real.  He  does  not  mean  that  every  event 
that  is  historically  real  must  have  those  marks.  What  he 
means  is,  that  if  any  event  have  them  all,  it  is  impossihle  that 
that  event  should  not  be  real  and  historical.  It  is  said  that 
Conyers  Middleton,  with  all  his  antiquarian  learning,  ability, 
acuteness,  and  scepticism,  confessed,  that  in  twenty  years  he 
had  been  unable  to  discover  any  one  really  non-historical 
event  that  has  Leslie's  four  marks. 

It  will  serve  our  purpose  at  a  later  stage,  in  considering 
the  external  evidence  in  connection  with  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  if  we  now  consider  the  nature  of  those  marks  in 
connection  with  Israel's  deliverance  from  Egypt,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  apply  them  to  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  in  connection  with  the  Lord's  day.  The  marks, 
roughly  speaking,  are,  visibility,  puUicity,  monumental  observ- 
ance, —  including  memorial  action, — and  contemporaneousness 
of  the  institution  of  the  monument  with  the  alleged  event. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  as  to  Israel's  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  Leslie  is  satisfied  with  showing  that  there  was  an 
Exodus,  in  the  vague  sense  of  a  great  and  wonderful  deliver- 
ance at  the  beginning  of  Israel's  history.  It  goes  to  show 
that  we  now  are  in  some  respects  more  favourably   placed 
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than  he  was  to  observe  that  in  our  day  there  is  no  need  of 
any  labour  on  behalf  of  Apologetics  to  demonstrate  the 
historical  reality  of  such  an  Exodus.  The  reality  of  such  an 
Exodus  is  now  an  established  and  accepted  fact  of  general 
history  of  the  world ;  so  that  a  writer  on  general  history 
(Bunsen)  of  highest  rank  says,  that  Israel's  Exodus  is  the 
true  beginning  of  history  for  mankind.  What  Apology  now 
has  to  do  in  connection  with  that  Exodus,  is  only  to  main- 
tain— and  prove — that  it  had  a  supernatural  redemption  in 
the  heart  of  it. 

In  connection  with  that  Exodus,  the  nature  of  the  marks 
can  be  seen  as  follows.  The  first  mark,  visibility,  means  that 
the  alleged  event  must  be  such  as  could  have  been  observed 
by  the  bodily  senses  of  men.  That,  of  course,  Avas  a  character 
of  all  the  Exodus  movement  of  deliverance.  From  the  time 
of  Moses'  and  Aaron's  arrival  in  Egypt,  all  through  the 
campaign  of  the  plagues,  down  to  Israel's  departure  through 
the  Eed  Sea,  everything  was  of  a  nature  to  be  perceptible  to 
human  eyes  and  ears.  The  second  mark,  publicity,  is  in  this 
case  coincident  with  the  first.  The  great  event  was  open  to 
inspection  of  all  the  world,  from  Goshen  to  Sinai.  The 
Egyptians  did  not  afterwards  appear  as  witnesses.  But  they 
were  not  needed.  That  is  not  really  called  for  by  the  2^wrpose 
of  this  mark.  The  purpose  is,  that  the  manner  of  the 
occurrence  should  prevent  the  possibility  of  misapprehension 
or  fraudulent  collusion  as  to  the  fact  of  occurrence.  And 
that  purpose,  of  course,  is  amply  secured  by  the  manner  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  Exodus.  On  the  third  mark,  we  reserve 
a  note  till  we  come  to  the  case  of  resurrection  of  Christ. 

Regarding  the  fourth  mark,  contemporaneousness,  Leslie, 
whose  writing  (in  the  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  a  Deist) 
is  in  the  easy  familiar  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  his 
general  statement  speaks  with  some  looseness,  as  if,  in 
accompaniment  to  the  monumental  observance,  there  had 
been  a  need  of  some  other  knowledge  of  its  primaeval  institu- 
tion. The  fact  is,  and  it  is  the  very  point  of  Leslie's  own 
argument,  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  evidence  outside  of 
the  observance  itself.  The  observance  has  within  itself  the 
proof  of  its  own  primaeval  antiquity.  That  proof  is  con- 
stituted   by   the   manner    or    form    of    the    observing.      The 
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memorial  action  is  to  be  such  as  to  incan,  that  this  observance 
has  always  been  going  on  since  the  period  of  the  event  com- 
memorated. The  observance  is  thus  to  have  on  the  face  of 
it,  or  in  the  heart  of  it,  a  profession  of  being  of  primaeval 
antiquity.  Thus  in  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  26-28)  there  was 
not  only  the  feasting  on  the  lamb,  but  also  that  sacramental 
address  (Ex.  xii.  26-28)  which  says  to  every  communicant, 
that  this  feast  has  been  observed  yearly  ever  since  the  age  of 
Moses.  The  result  of  this  is,  in  the  observance  itself,  a  demon- 
strative proof  of  its  primmval  antiqitity.  For,  suppose  that,  in 
any  one  year  later  than  the  age  of  Moses,  it  had  been 
attempted  to  originate  a  Passover  festival,  that  is  to  say,  a 
festival  professing  to  have  been  observed  continually  down  to 
that  year,  then  everybody  would  at  once  perceive  imposture, 
knowing  that  in  fact  there  had  not  been  such  observance 
before  now.  Leslie  takes  for  illustration  a  proposal  that 
every  one  should  cut  off  a  joint  of  one  of  his  fingers.  That, 
of  course,  would  at  once  be  made  a  proof  that  the  observance 
had  not  been  going  on  in  this  community, — seeing  that  the 
population  had  the  joints  of  their  fingers  complete.  This 
illustration  of  his  own  shows  that  Leslie's  general  statement, 
the  monumental  observance  must  have  teen  hegim  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  event,  makes  the  "  mark  "  too  broad,  and  spoils 
it.  The  antiquity  of  the  observance  is  proved  by  the  manner 
and  the  fact  of  the  observance  now.  And  what  the  argument 
requires  in  this  mark  is  only  that  the  observance  now,  in  the 
manner  or  form  of  it,  shall  bear  to  be  of  that  primaeval 
antiquity,  or,  profess  to  have  come  down  from  the  time  of  the 
alleged  event. 

Of  the  argument  in  its  application  to  the  Lord's  day,  the 
conclusion  is,  that  it  is  impossible  that  Clirist  should  not  have 
risen  from  the  dead !  The  marks  1  and  2,  visibility  and 
publicity,  will,  in  connection  with  that  resurrection,  be  abund- 
antly verified  by  us  when,  in  our  last  section  (4)  of  this 
chapter,  we  come  to  examine  the  "  primary  testimonies "  to 
the  resurrection.  But  we  here  have  to  make  a  note  as  to 
mark  3  ; — as  to  the  memorial  action  required  in  the  monu- 
mental observance.  The  two  New  Testament  monuments 
referred  to  by  Leslie,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  have 
memorial  actions, — the  washing  with  water  and  the  giving 
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and  receiving  of  bread  and  wine, — more  or  less  distinctly 
answering  the  purpose  of  this  third  mark.  It  suits  our 
general  course  of  inquiry,  with  reference  to  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  to  select  as  a  monument  that  Lord's  day  which  is 
appropriately  the  memorial  of  the  resurrection.  But  we  so 
far  put  ourselves  to  disadvantage,  in  that  the  Lord's  day  has 
not  in  it  any  distinct  memorial  action ; — such,  e.g.,  as 
waiuld  have  been  a  performance  of  resurrection  in  some  rite — 
like  that  of  the  Ammergau  festival.  The  simple  festive 
resting  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  no  doubt  a  character 
of  the  old  heathen  Sun  Day.  The  Lord's  day  is  connected 
in  men's  minds  with  His  rising  from  the  dead,  not  by  the 
form  of  observing  a  religious  rest,  but  by  the  universally 
understood  intention  of  the  Christian  peoples  in  their  observ- 
ance of  this  day, — their  intention,  namely,  to  commemorate 
that  resurrection ;  an  argument  so  simple  and  clear,  almost 
like  ocular  demonstration,  to  a  conclusion  of  such  incal- 
culably vast  importance  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
requires  to  be  dwelt  upon,  even  with  tediousness  of  insistance, 
under  the  form  of  exposition ;  because  the  very  simplicity  of 
the  process  of  attaining  to  a  result  so  momentous  is  apt  to 
create  a  feeling  of  incredulity.  Any  man  capable  of  reflection, 
who  will  reflect  for  a  little,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  if  it 
really  be  shown  to  be  an  historical  fact  that  the  Son  of  Mary 
rose  from  the  dead,  tlien  practically  the  whole  strength  of 
unbelief  is  broken,  and  the  broken  heart  of  man  finds  rest  in 
believing.  The  whole  "  historical  criticism,"  for  instance, 
which  proceeds  upon  the  view  that  miracle  is  impossible,  that 
there  is  no  supernatural,  etc.  etc.,  is  simply  demolished  at 
one  stroke  by  the  way  of  fact.  And  there  is  hardly  an 
intelligent  man  in  Christendom  who  does  not  know  and  feel 
that  if  only  he  were  sure  that  Jesus  Christ  is  now  alive  in 
heaven,  all  the  infidelity  in  the  world  would  to  his  apprehen- 
sion be  mere  rubbish  in  comparison  with  that  commanding 
fact.  Can  it  be,  then,  is  it  credible,  that  the  fact  should  be 
really  proved  by  a  thing  so  simple  as  the  action  of  Christians, 
who  may  never  think  of  such  a  result  of  their  action  in  going 
to  church  at  the  sound  of  Sabbath  bells  ? 

Though   the  thing  at  first  sight  be  incredible  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  it,  we  are  not  unfamiliar  with  such  results  of  simple 
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process.  On  Scottish  Criffel  an  engineer  surveyor  is  able  to 
converse  with  a  colleague  upon  English  Skiddaw,  though  the 
Solway  Firth  between  them  should  be  raging  dark  with 
storms.  And  the  simple  process  in  that  wonder  is  reflecting 
a  ray  of  light  from  a  mirror,  so  as  to  send  it,  according  to 
preconcert,  signalling  through  space  across  the  sea  from  one 
mountain  to  the  other.  And  the  astronomer  knows  that  the 
star  whose  light  ray  now  reaches  him  upon  the  earth,  may 
have  perished  from  existence  in  the  firmament  before  the 
death  of  Christ.  The  vastness  of  the  distance  of  some  of 
the  fixed  stars,  requiring  so  many  centuries  for  the  transition, 
from  them  to  us,  of  a  thing  so  swift  as  light  (all  but  as  swift 
as  thought),  does  not,  in  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  process, 
affect  the  sureness  of  the  result.  That  ray  of  light  not  only 
assures  him  that  the  star  must  have  existed ;  it  even  enables 
him,  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis,  to  judge  what  must  have 
been  the  particular  constitution  of  that  star,  though  eighteen 
centuries  ago  it  should  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Now  the  Lord's  day  observance  appears  to  have  in  it  such 
a  simple  sureness.  It  does  not,  in  order  to  its  having  evi- 
dential value,  need  even  that  historical  consciousness  of  the 
Christian  community  through  which  it  holds  its  place  among 
institutions.  The  Church  might  all  through  the  centuries 
have  been  unconscious  of  its  monumental  importance,  as  an 
aqueduct  is  unconscious  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  water 
which  it  conveys  into  a  city.  Generation  after  generation 
might  have  been  unconscious  of  the  very  meaning  of  the 
testimony  which  is  being  borne  through  their  tradition,  as  the 
poles  and  wires  of  the  telegraph  are  unconscious  of  the  tidings 
which  they  bear  so  swiftly  thrilling  round  the  world.  The 
result  is  independent  of  the  intelligence,  the  will,  the  intention 
of  the  Christian  peoples ;  it  is  made  inevitable  simply  by  the 
fact  of  their  now  having  the  observance  with  the  generally 
understoood  meaning,  we  observe  this  day  in  memory  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  according  to  a  custom  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  time  of  the  event.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should  know  that  it  has  come  down  :  it  suffices 
that  they  believed  it. 

Here  we  may  assure  ourselves  by  considering  the  impossi- 
hility  of  a  Lord's  day's  originating,  beginning  to  be  observed, 
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at  any  period  later  than  the  first  century.  At  first,  remember- 
ing how  many  rites  and  festivals  have  originated  almost  by 
spontaneous  generation,  one  might  imagine  that  it  would  be 
a  far  from  difficult  thing  to  introduce  a  festival  in  itself  so 
appropriate  as  the  Lord's  day.  But,  in  fact,  we  can  perceive 
upon  a  little  reflection  it  would  be  really  impossible ;  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  induce  men  to  begin  to  cut  a  joint  off 
a  finger,  upon  the  representation  that  that  has  been  done  by 
the  men  of  all  preceding  generations  from  the  first  century. 
For  let  us  suppose  a  time  at  which  the  Lord's  day  observance 
is  not  in  existence.  Then  what,  in  order  to  originate  a  Lord's 
day  observance,  has  to  be  accomplished  at  that  supposed  time  ? 
It  is  not  simply  that  men  should  begin  to  observe  the  heathen 
Sun  Day  as  a  Christian  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  To  bring  that  about  might  be  difficult ; 
but  it  would  not  be  impossible.  The  heathen  festival  of  Yule, 
for  instance,  has  among  some  communities  crept  somehow  into 
observance  as  a  Christian  festival  in  memory  of  His  birth,  of 
which  no  man  knows  the  date.  But  that  has  not  been  upon 
a  representation,  that  Christmas  had  been  so  observed  in  the 
Christian  ivorld  all  over  from  the  beginning.  In  fact,  Christmas 
has  never  been  observed  all  over  the  Christian  world,  as  the 
Lord's  day  is,  and  has  been  observed,  so  long  and  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  extends.  And  there  is  hardly  a  corner  of 
Christendom  so  dark  in  ignorance  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
Christians  to  imagine  that  Christmas,  from  the  first  century 
downward,  has  been  observed  by  all  Christians  in  memory  of 
the  Saviour's  birth.  In  connection  with  Leslie's  argument, 
we  have  studiously  avoided  recollection  of  the  fact  that  the 
primaeval  antiquity  of  the  Lord's  day  observance  can  be  his- 
torically proved  by  external  evidence,  irrespectively  of  the  form 
or  meaning  of  observing  it  at  present.  We  saw  this  proof  in 
outline  indication  from  Constantine's  edict,  through  Polycarp 
and  Justin  Martyr,  to  the  Bithynian  "  stated  day  "  of  Pliny, 
as  if  an  echo  of  John's,  "  I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's 
day."  It  would  carry  us  away  from  our  present  inquiry  to 
expiscate  the  New  Testament  indications  of  inaugural  observ- 
ance of  the  First  Day  of  the  Week,  and  the  question  of  its 
communion  with  the  Sabbath  of  the  Decalogue.  But  we  now 
must  lay  some  emphasis  on  the  fact  that,  apart  from   Leslie's 
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argument,  the  Lord's  day  itself,  demonstrably  of  primseval 
antiquity,  and  having  no  real  meaning  apart  from  commemora- 
tion of  the  Lord's  having  risen  from  the  dead,  is  a  very 
important  monumental  evidence  of  the  historical  reality  of 
that  resurrection. 

Returning  to  the  general  subject  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity as  a  witness  to  that  vitally  important  reality,  we 
now  direct  our  attention  to  what,  in  the  historical  conscious- 
ness of  a  community,  may  be  described  as  a  -primary  know- 
ledge of  an  originative  fact.  The  knowledge  of  gravitation 
may  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind  of  a  community,  which  may 
have  completely  forgotten  the  processes  through  which  it  first 
came  into  the  knowledge  and  belief.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.)  assumed 
the  existence  of  such  a  knowledge  of  Christ's  resurrection  in 
the  mind  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  He  not  only  (vers.  1—8) 
reminded  them  of  the  historical  proof  through  which  they  had 
hrst  been  brought  into  the  knowledge  and  belief.  When  he 
has  fairly  got  into  the  heart  of  his  remonstrance,  he  appeals  to 
tlu  Christian  conscioicsness  of  the  community  he  is  addressing. 
He  points  to  living  knowledge  and  belief  of  that  resurrection 
as  a  thing  in  their  minds,  at  the  foundation  of  all  their  Chris- 
tian life,  as  if  that  knowledge  had  now  become  a  part  of  the 
structure  of  their  mind,  so  as  to  be  self-evident  or  axiomatic 
in  effect,  though  (like  our  ostensibly  immediate  perception  of 
distance  and  magnitude)  not  so  in  historical  reality.  Every 
Scotchman  knows  that  Eobert  Bruce  was  in  chief  command  on 
the  winning  side  at  Bannockburn  ;  but  how  many  can  prove 
it  ?  Certainly  not  one  in  ten  thousand.  Here  again  we 
perceive  that  a  community,  in  its  traditional  beliefs  or  im- 
pressions, may  be  a  really  most  important  conservator  of 
historical  fact.  And  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  testimony 
to  the  Lord's  resurrection,  thus  continuing  to  he  home  by 
Christendom,  is  not  of  evidential  value  equal  to  that  of  the 
"  more  than  five  hundred  persons  at  once,"  who  had  known 
Him  before  His  death,  and  after  it  "  saw  "  Him  alive. 

We  now  fix  our  attention  on  the  primeval  community.  It 
is  a  very  weighty  circumstance,  that  every  one  of  those 
Christians  bore  witness  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  at  the 
certain  and  immediate  cost  of  losing  much  of  what  men  value 
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most  in  life.  But  we  pass  from  that  well-worn  topic  to 
dwell  for  a  little  upon  the  moral  earnestness  and  competent 
intelligence  of  the  primieval  Christians  not  apostles. 

Their  moral  earnestness  was  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
second  -  century  Christians.  And  we  remember  that  here, 
in  the  first  century,  we  are  a  stej)  nearer  than  we  were  in  the 
second  to  that  fontal  yurity  from  which,  for  instance,  with 
reference  to  strict  veracity,  the  Church  began  early  to  show 
symptoms  of  degenerating  into  conformity  to  the  world. 
There  is  a  real  internal  evidence  in  what  was  noted  by  Thomas 
Carlyle,  that  "  the  Bible  is  the  most  honest  book  in  the  world." 
It  is  essentially  honourable — clean.  It  thus  is  guarded  against 
suspicion  of  the  rotten  trickishness  of  forgery  in  its  authorship  ; 
and  those  whose  character  was  formed  in  its  original  fountain 
are  not  likely  to  have  lent  themselves  to  false  witness  regard- 
ing God  and  religion.  To  the  same  effect  there  falls  to  be 
applied  what  we  have  observed  in  another  application — 
namely,  that  the  original  movement  of  Christianity  in  the 
world  was  very  powerfully  under  the  influence  of  a  conviction 
of  the  evil  of  sin,  that  is,  the  influence  of  a  moral  conception 
of  conscience  toward  God.  That  is  not  favourable  to  forgery 
for  concealment  of  imposture. 

At  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  we  see,  along  with  the  apostles, 
"  elders  and  brethren."  Suppose  that  the  apostles  are  insin- 
cere,— that  Paul  has  invented  "  another  gospel,"  pretending  it 
is  the  original  gospel  of  Christ ;  and  tliat  "  the  twelve," 
turning  tlieir  backs  on  their  own  selves,  apostatising  from 
Christ,  have  given  themselves  over  as  the  tools  of  this 
revolutionary  ex-persecutor.  Still,  "  the  elders  and  hrcthren  " 
are  sincere.  Thcij  believe  that  Christ  is  of  God.  Their  only 
hope  of  life  is  in  the  truth  regarding  Him.  Even  small 
points,  which  the  apostles  thought  indifferent,  have  been  found 
convulsing  the  whole  Church ;  because  the  "  brethren,"  perhaps 
mistakenly,  yet  sincerely,  thought  that  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ  was  affected.  Perhaps  they  are  not  first-class  judges  of 
subtle  theological  distinctions.  But  they  are  highly  qualified 
for  the  far  more  important  office  oi  guarclinrj  the  faith  which 
has  been  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  History  shows  that 
the  faith,  imperilled  by  unfaithful  teachers,  may  be  saved  by 
the  earnestness  of  belief  among  "  the  brethren." 

Y 
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Thondi  Paul  had  been  dishonest  and  a  liar,  and  had 
seduced  the  original  apostles  into  apostasy  from  the  original 
teaching  of  Christ,  yet  they  all  have  "  the  elders  and  the 
brethren  "  to  reckon  with.  And  we  happen  to  know  about  a 
number  of  those  who,  coming  after  "  the  apostles,"  would  take 
rank  as  "  elders."  They  were  such  as  Timothy,  Titus,  Apollos, 
Luke,  Mark,  Barnabas,  Philip.  There  must  have  been  in  that 
rank  many  of  the  best  and  truest  men  on  earth,  with  mind 
strongly  moved,  and  understanding  exercised  to  distinguish 
things  that  differ.  And  along  with  them  was  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  of  the  "  brethren,"  such  as  we  saw  in  Bithynia  in 
the  first  age  of  Christianity,  giving  their  life  in  the  faith  that 
Christ  has  brought  from  heaven  the  truth  of  God,  and  having 
hope  of  life  only  in  the  truth.  Would  they,  at  the  bidding  of 
twelve  apostles,  all  the  worse  because  betraying  trust  as 
apostles,  abandon  the  truth  of  God  in  order  to  embrace  an 
infamous  lie  of  Paul  ?  Credat  Judmus  !  Although  there  had 
been  twelve  infidel  Pauls,  and  144,000  apostolic  apostates, 
there  was  hardly  a  private  Christian  of  that  first  age  who 
would  not  have  been  prepared  to  rise  up  against  them  all,  and 
withstand  them  to  the  face  because  they  were  to  be  blamed, 
and  say  to  them  all  in  God's  name — "  If  Paul,  or  an  angel 
from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  than  that  which  we 
have  received  from  Christ,  let  him  be  accursed." 

As  to  intelligence,  qualification  to  form  a  sound  judgment, 
it  is  well  to  remember  what  is  the  "  theory "  to  which 
"  historical  criticism  "  has  been  driven  in  order  to  make  room 
for  unbelief.  It  has  to  be  supposed  that,  somewhat  later, 
while  pious  knaves,  of  whom  nobody  ever  heard  until  of  late, 
performed  miracles  of  genius  in  the  way  of  forgery,  the 
primitive  Christians,  as  a  community,  so  far  from  sharing  in 
that  genius,  or  even  possessing  talent  or  any  sense  were 
imbecile  to  that  uttermost  degree  in  which  a  man  does  not 
know  whether  he  is  asleep  or  awake,  nor  distinguish  between 
reality  and  fancy,  even  in  matters  of  life  and  death,  for 
eternity  as  well  as  time. 

"  If  such  things  be  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall 
be  done  in  the  dry  ? "  If  the  second-century  Christians  who 
created  the  (fictitious)  Christianity  of  the  first  century  were 
intellectually   so   very   low,   then   what   are  we  to   think  of 
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the  first  -  century  Christians ;  not  those  iu  the  New  Tes- 
tament Scripture,  but  those  whom  that  forgery  conceals  ; 
those  who,  within  less  than  half  a  generation,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  tricked  out  of  a  religion  for  which  they  had 
been  ready  to  die,  by  a  few  Jews  who  (like  tlie  Jews  in  the 
Jerusalem  siege)  had  furious  quarrels  among  themselves, 
while  all  conspired  at  last  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  putting  in  place  of  it  that  of  the  upstart  Paul  ?  It  is 
possible  for  moral  baseness  to  find  "  in  every  deep  a  lower 
deep."  But,  intellectually,  even  the  wits  of  the  Scrihlerus 
club  reached  a  profundity  of  hathos  than  which  there  could 
be  nothing  more  profound ;  since  nothing  can  be  darker  than 
sheer  blackness  of  darkness.  But  if  we  will  try  to  picture 
to  ourselves  an  intensification  of  darkness  like  that  of  Egypt, 
which  "  might  be  felt,"  then  there,  in  that  "  palpable  obscure," 
we  may  see  the  thing  which,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  this  "  theory,"  has  to  occupy  the  place  and  play  the  part 
of  a  rnind  in  the  Christian  community  of  the  first  century. 

The  brilliant  darkness  thus  required  by  the  theorising 
serves,  through  illustration  of  contrast  to  the  only  possible 
reality-  to  pour  strong  light  on  the  historical  fact.  The  effect 
of  that  chiaro  oscuro  of  "  historical "  criticism  is  to  make  us 
the  more  vividly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  first  century 
the  disciples  of  the  apostles  really  must  have  had  some  little 
modicum  of  sense,  and  cannot  have  been  altogether  dead 
asleep.  We  need  not  suppose  that  every  one  of  them  was 
qualified  to  be  a  professor  of  historical  criticism.  For  it  was 
not  then  incumbent  on  ordinary  Christians  to  compete  with 
one  another  in  invention  of  histories  exhibiting  no  break,  nor 
"  gap,"  nor  true  beginning,  nor  any  free  agency  of  God  or 
man,  but  an  absolute  continuity,  according  to  prescription  of 
atheistic  fatalism.  What  tliey  had  to  do  in  order  to  qualify 
as  witnesses  was  only,  with  a  certain  regard  to  the  Ninth 
Commandment  or  its  equivalent  in  the  heart,  to  consider  in  a 
simple  way,  as  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  love  of  the  true 
life  of  themselves  and  children,  a  simple  matter. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  kindly  barbarians  of  Melita  (Acts 
xxviii.  1-6),  disciples  at  the  lowest  stage  of  discipleship, 
only  beginning  to  begin  to  be.  The  wonder  of  Paul's  not 
being  killed  by  the  viper  does  not  paralyse  2is,  whom  Peter 
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(Mark  xvi.  18)  has  prepared  for  such  things,  and  who  have 
learned  from  Paul  himself,  in  one  of  his  unquestionable 
letters  (liom.  xv.  18,  19),  that,  for  long  before  this  time, 
always  (ver.  20)  breaking  up  new  ground,  he  has  been  going 
on  working  miracles  all  the  way  round  from  Jerusalem  to 
Illyricum.  As  to  "  the  barbarous  people,"  if  they  did  not,  like 
Plato,  "  reason  M'ell " — at  least  they  reasoned.  It  happens 
that  the  conclusion  at  which  they  arrived,  namely,  that  the 
wonder  was  a  manifestation  of  divinity  in  this  religion,  is 
jDrecisely  the  conclusion  which  "  founded  "  Christendom  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  has  created  Christian  civilisation. 
But  it  does  not  square  with  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  the 
Tavistic  Chinese,  and  Zeno  plus  Epicurus.  We  therefore 
shall  suppose  that  they  reasoned  ill — their  hearts  being 
better  than  their  heads.  Still,  they  did  reason ;  so  far  show- 
ing that  now  they  were  not  utterly  fatuous,  but  had  been  so 
far  roused  from  torpor  like  the  viper. 

So  at  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  8—18),  where  Paul  is  said  to  have 
performed  one  of  the  many  miracles  he  speaks  of  to  the 
Eomans.  Here,  too,  the  people  were  barbarians.  P)Ut  they 
were  rational  creatures,  having  a  gift  of  speech  (Lycaonian). 
They  were  only  in  the  lowest  of  M.  Comte's  stages  of 
human  progress,  namely,  the  theological.  And  Paul,  more 
advanced  on  that  stage,  vehemently  objected  to  their  doctrine 
in  lujpothesi,  that  is,  in  the  application  of  it  to  making  him  a  god, 
and  offering  him  sacrifice.  But  in  thesi,  that  is,  in  its  principle 
that  there  is  a  god,  appropriately  "  manifested "  through 
miracle,  and  to  be  acceptably  approached  through  sacrifice  of 
blood,  they,  too,  precisely  anticipated  Christendom  and  the 
new  civilisation  of  the  world.  By  and  by  it  will  appear 
(Acts  xvii.)  what  the  acceptance  of  that  theology  will  cost  the 
believers ;  namely,  the  bitter  scorn  of  certain  philosophers 
"  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics,"  with  mockery  of  a 
populace  that  has  sunk  from  being  a  people, — a  loss  which 
has  sometimes  proved  a  gain ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
people  of  Zurich  were  saved  from  having  a  notorious  infidel 
from  the  Tubingen  school  thrust  upon  them  as  a  professor  of 
Christian  theology.  But  in  the  meantime  we  see  that  those 
barbarians,  too,  reason  about  the  plain  matter  of  fact  before 
their  eyes.     It  is  true  that  the  thing  is  impossible, — an  in- 
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curable  lameter,  a  man  impotent  from  birth,  to  be  cured  by  a 
word  of  Paul  !  That  is  quite  against  the  philosophy  of  some 
atheistic  professors  of  theology,  not  to  speak  of  miscellaneous 
atheists.  But  the  barbarians  do  not  care.  In  that  infantile 
education  we  spoke  of,  they  learned  to  use  their  eyes  in  the 
manner  that  is  so  puzzling  to  good  Bishop  Berkeley — and  to 
the  rest  of  us  if  we  had  not  been  thoughtless  about  the 
matter.  They  have  not  got  into  use  of  coloured  spectacles  of 
atheism  calling  itself  philosophy.  And,  though  the  thing 
should  be  impossible,  they  cannot  help  that ;  that  is  no  busi- 
ness of  theirs.  The  thing  is  a  plain  fact  there  before  their 
eyes.  The  inference  they  draw  is  theological ;  and  the 
theology  is  tangled  at  the  outset,  like  Milton's  new-created 
lion  "  pawing  to  be  free."  But  their  eyes  are  good  witnesses 
to  a  fact. 

At  Ephesus,  again  (Acts  xix.),  most  famous  centre  of  Asian 
civilisation,  the  people  could  surely  reason.  For  we  see  that 
they  could  make  speeches,  with  very  great  noise,  as  if  they 
had  been  Parisians,  fellow-citizens  of  Kenan,  in  the  capital 
of  "  the  universe  ; "  and  could  show  themselves  amenable  to 
the  reason  of  superior  force  of  order,  as  the  Parisians,  too, 
are  capable  of  showing  themselves,  because  they  have  some 
sense.  There  Paul,  after  three  months'  toiling  at  evangelistic 
work  in  the  synagogue,  laboured  in  the  general  community 
two  years.  Between  Jews  and  Gentiles  he  must  have  made 
many  converts ;  forming  that  Ephesian  Church  he  so  loved, 
and  to  which  he  wrote  a  first-class  Epistle.  The  city  became 
radiant  as  a  centre  of  diffusing  Christianity,  and  was  the  last 
"  see  "  of  the  only  Universal  Bishop  de  facto  that  the  world 
has  seen  —  John  the  Divine.  There  Paul  worked  many 
miracles,  some  of  them  so  uncommon  (ov  Ta<i  Tvxovaa<i) 
among  miracles,  that  the  historian  has  to  mention  them. 
And  these  miracles  were,  no  doubt,  watched  by  keen  eyes. 
Apollos  was  one  of  some  twelve  Christians  who,  earnest 
about  religion,  were  not  blinded  by  prepossession  in  favour  of 
Paul ;  they  were  not  even  acquainted  with  the  movement 
represented  by  Paulinism.  Sharp-eyed  unfriendly  critics  were 
no  doubt  those  Jews  who  had  not  believed,  and  might  be 
heated  with  the  memory  of  Paul's  "  disputing "  in  their 
synagogues ;    their  "  vagabond  fellows,"  "  exorcists,"  show  that 
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they  believed  in  his  miracles,  by  an  attempted  imitation, 
which  is  a  dismal  failure.  When  his  success  has  gone  to 
such  a  height  that  the  empire  of  heathenism  there  is  shaken, 
Demetrius  and  the  other  craftsmen,  who  depend  on  idolatry 
for  bread,  raise  that  theological  uproar  on  behalf  of  Diana  of 
which  the  whole  world  has  heard. 

The  hostile  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  then  at  Ephesus  had 
among  them,  no  doubt,  abundant  ability  as  well  as  inclination 
to  detect  any  fraud,  if  any  such  there  had  been.  The  con- 
verts who  gave  so  striking  a  proof  of  earnestness  (ver.  19) 
must  have  satisfied  themselves  before  adhering  to  this 
religion  of  self-sacrifice.  Against  the  Christian  cause  there 
was  everything  that  could  be  in  any  seat  of  learned  civilisa- 
tion in  the  world.  For  it,  there  was  one  man  of  "  weak 
speech "  and  "  contemptible  bodily  presence."  To  iis  it 
appears  that  he  must  have  had  along  with  him  the  power  of 
God.  But  that  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  whether 
the  men  who  became  Christian  in  those  circumstances  were 
absolutely  destitute  of  intelligence.  "We  have  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  they  were.  A  community  of  Christians  capable 
of  appreciating  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  must  have  con- 
tained something  of  high  intelligence.  But  there  was  no 
need  of  any  specially  high  intelligence.  The  matter  was 
simple.  The  facts  were  there  before  their  eyes.  The  only 
difference  between  them  and  a  "  historical "  critic  of  our  day 
is,  tliat  they  saio  the  things  which  he  may  declare  to  be 
impossible  ;  and  that  they  were  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
Christianity  as  he  may  by  prepossessions  be  biassed  against 
it, — in  fact  their  prepossessions  were  hostile,  and  they  had 
most  powerful  worldly  motives  to  f^^'sbelieve  in  this  religion 
if  they  could. 

At  Corinth  he  had  before  that  time  laboured  eighteen 
months.  There  his  ministry  reached  not  only  that  Achaian 
province  which  w^as  intellectually  a  centre  of  Western  civilisa- 
tion, but  in  effect  the  whole  Roman  empire,  of  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  world,  perpetually  going  and  coming  across 
the  isthmus,  along  a  main  artery  of  commerce.  Besides 
preaching  the  gospel  there,  and  giving  historical  proofs  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  he  there,  too,  as  at  Ephesus, 
laboured  at  miracles  (2  Cor.  xii.  12  j  cp.  ver,  11),  evidently 
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in  extraordinary  fulness.  And  there  (Acts  xviii.),  as  elsewhere, 
he  met  opposition,  especially  from  the  Jews.  Besides,  among 
the  Corinthian  converts  there  sprang  up  a  spirit  of  partisan- 
ship and  controversy,  in  which  even  (cp.  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  2)  the 
apostleship  of  Paul  might  be  questioned.  And  one  of  several 
good  fruits  of  these  controversies,  which  occasioned  so  much 
sorrow  for  this  great  apostle,  is  to  show  that,  at  least  in 
Corinth,  Christianity  did  not  steal  into  power  while  men 
slept  and  an  enemy  could  sow  tares  in  the  night.  Paul's 
work  there  was  "not  done  in  a  corner"  (Acts  xxvi.  26),  and 
the  Corintliians,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  believers  or 
unbelievers,  were  perfectly  wide-awake,  and  fully  disposed 
to  reason,  and  question,  and  dispute,  at  least  as  much  as  was 
good  for  them. 

At  the  time  of  Paul's  first  writing  to  them,  they  had  to  be 
powerfully  reasoned  with  about  inferences  from  the  fact  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  now  established  in  the  mind  as  a 
fundamental  of  Christianity.  But,  he  reminds  them,  quite 
recently,  five  or  six  years  before,  the  gospel  had  come  to  be 
established  among  them.  It  was  by  addressing  them  as 
reasonable,  expounding  the  gospel  (1  Cor.  ii.),  and  proving  the 
truth  of  it  (1  Cor.  xv.  1-8)  by  rational  evidence,  while  (2  Cor. 
xii.  12)  Paul  himself  showed  miracles  as  his  "ambassador" 
credentials.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  Cor- 
inthians were  as  well  able  to  judge  in  this  matter  as  any 
community  in  the  world,  at  that  time  or  at  any  other  time. 
The  reasoning  that  had  to  be  done  was  simple  and  straight- 
forward. The  plain  strong  evidence  was  there,  before  their 
eyes  and  ears.  Any  man  of  sense  in  Corinth  could  really 
judge  in  such  a  question  of  simple  fact  as — Was  Christ 
indeed  seen  alive  after  His  death?  He  could  judge  five 
hundred  and  thirteen  times,  multiplied  by  sense,  better  than 
a  "  historical  critic "  who  has  not  heard  the  witnesses,  and 
whose  mind  is  blinded  by  domination  of  atheistic  pre- 
possession. 

Distinctly,  then,  from  the  apostles,  who  were  official 
propagandists  of  the  new  religion,  we  see  a  very  great  fact  in 
the  reception  of  that  religion,  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  by 
so  many  of  those  to  whom  it  came.  All  over  the  world,  men 
who  loved  the  truth  more  dearly  than  life,  having  considered 
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this  religion,  heard  its  doctrine  and  seen  its  evidence,  gave 
themselves  over  to  it,  risking  all  their  true  life,  in  this  and 
in  the  eternal  world,  upon  the  gospel  as  the  truth  of  God. 

The  adherence  of  that  primeval  community  to  Christianity 
is  peculiarly  important  as  evidence  of  its  truth ;  especially 
on  this  account,  that  the  primaeval  Christians,  while  they  had 
the  best  possible  opportunity  of  knowing  the  facts,  "were  at 
the  same  time  under  the  power  of  the  strongest  possible 
motives  to  labour  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Their 
position  in  this  way  resembled  not  simply  that  of  ordinary 
Christians  in  our  day,  who  show  their  faith  by  their  works ; 
but  also,  and  especially,  that  of  Christian  men  who  have 
written  apologetic  works  in  defence  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  order  to  appreciate  that  peculiar  value  of  the 
testimony  of  the  prinueval  Christian  community,  let  us  at 
this  point  pause  for  a  little  to  consider  that  value  of  an 
apologetic  literature  which  it  has  as  being,  hy  the  very  existence 
of  it,  itself  a  monumental  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  religion. 

The  library  of  books  that  have  been  written  in  defence  of 
Christianity  is  a  thing  quite  peculiar  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  other  religion  in  the  world's  history  in 
defence  of  which  there  have  been  written  a  library  of  books 
like  this,  by  men  of  various  ages  and  nations,  many  of  whom 
have  been  men  of  the  highest  ability,  with  intellect  highly 
trained  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  mind  amply  furnished 
with  knowledge  of  what  bears  upon  the  truth  of  the  matter 
in  question.  And  the  simple  fact  of  there  being  such  a 
library  of  apologetics  of  Christianity  is  important  in  this 
respect,  that  it  shows  that  Christians,  qualified  to  form  an 
intelligent  opinion,  have  carefully  studied  the  question  of  the 
truth  of  this  religion,  and  that  in  consequence  of  real  inqiiiry 
they  have  rested  in  the  conclusion  that  it  is  true  and  divine. 
They  are  thus  for  us  like  expert  scientific  men,  speaking  to  a 
question  within  the  limits  of  their  science,  and  to  a  point  of 
which  they  have  made  a  special  study.  Apart  from  the 
reasons  which  they  may  give  in  support  of  their  opinion,  the 
very  fact  of  their  being  of  that  opinion  is,  in  the  estimation 
of  a  judge  or  jury,  itself  an  important  evidence  in  the  case  ; 
because  their  opinion  is  that  of  men  of  skill,  the  testimony  of 
experts.      Now   every   ordinary   Christian   in    the    primaeval 
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community  was  like  an  expert  in  this  respect,  that  he,  as 
compared  with  the  Christians  of  all  following  ages,  was  under 
the  strongest  necessity  of  careful  inquiry,  and  had  a  special 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  being  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  and 
having  means  of  easily  learning  the  facts  upon  which  the  truth 
of  this  matter  really  depends. 

There  is  an  anecdote,  which  we  have  not  means  of  verifying, 
of  Gilbert  West,  author  of  a  standard  work  on  The  Resurrection 
of  Christ.  The  work  is  devoted  to  examination  of  what  will 
be  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  under  the  head  of  "  The  Primary 
Testimonies,"  the  original  scriptural  depositions  of  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  Lord  is  risen.  The  anecdote  is  that 
West  began  the  study  of  the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  resur- 
rection under  an  impression  that  they  are  so  confused  and 
contradictory  that  he  would  find  in  them  a  disproof  of  the 
Bible  religion ;  but  that,  in  fact,  the  result  of  his  close  study 
of  those  testimonies  was  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  the 
history,  and  make  him  a  believing  Christian.  It  is  known 
that  Athenagoras,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  was  made  a 
Christian  in  that  way ;  by  study  of  this  religion,  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  against  it,  he  was  led  to  believe  it,  so  as 
to  write  the  Apology  which  has  come  to  us  under  his  name. 
The  circumstance  that  he  was  at  first  opposed  to  this  religion 
gives  a  certain  addition  of  value  to  the  evidence,  constituted 
by  the  fact  of  his  believing  it.  And  that  peculiar  value — 
as  Origen  pointed  out — belongs  to  the  conviction  of  the 
Christians  of  the  first  age ;  because  this  religion  is  one  which 
they  had  not  inherited,  but  for  which  they  had  to  forsake 
their  previous  opinions,  as  well  as  make  shipwreck  of  their 
worldly  hopes  in  life. 

Though  the  anecdote  as  to  West  should  not  be  well- 
founded,  still  he  certainly  was  an  able,  honest  man,  a  scholar 
with  a  clear,  strong  mind,  who,  after  thoroughly  searching  the 
evidence  to  the  fact  of  resurrection,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  resurrection  is  a  fact,  so  that  Christianity  is  of  God. 
And  that  itself,  his  cominrj  to  that  conclusion  in  this  way  of 
careful  inquiry,  has  the  peculiar  value  of  the  sworn  testimony 
of  an  expert  witness,  or  of  the  well-weighed  opinion  of  a 
judge.  And  so,  generally,  as  to  the  authors  of  the  library  of 
Apologetics.     In  a  Christian  country  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
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tliat  every  one  who  writes  in  defence  of  Christianity  shall 
have  begun  with  being  an  unbeliever.  And  a  man's  having 
previously  been  a  believer,  does  not  show  that  his  present 
inquiry  into  the  evidence  of  Christianity  is  not  earnestly 
sincere ;  nor  that  his  opinion  now  arrived  at  as  the  result  of 
inquiry,  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  proved  by  the 
evidence,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  rank  as  the  testimony  of  an 
expert  witness.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
imagining  that  believing  Christians,  in  writing  boohs  on 
Christian  evidence,  are  not  sincerely  exercising  the  best  of 
their  judgment  on  the  question,  "  Is  this  really  a  solid  proof  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  ?  "  Canon  Westcott,  when  he  writes 
The  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection,  has  the  same  title  to  credit  for 
sincerely  believing  what  he  says  as  if  he  had  been  writing  on 
the  basis  of  Plato's  Phccclo,  a  philosophical  dissertation  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Chalmers,  a  practical  reasoner  of 
great  power  as  well  as  eloquence,  no  doubt  has  a  certain 
pleasure  in  the  march  and  the  triumph  of  his  argument,  as 
well  as  in  the  success  of  his  cause.  But  those  who  have 
read  his  Life  are  aware  that  his  work  on  Christian  evidence  is 
not  a  mere  exercise  in  ecclesiastical  or  partisan  logic  and 
rhetoric,  but  expresses  the  profound  conviction  attained  to 
by  a  great  soul  through  an  agony  of  searching  after  God. 
Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  Restoration  of  Belief,  is  seen  by  us  to  be 
a  matured  believer  with  veteran  strength  of  conviction  as 
well  as  affluence  of  learning,  who  has  no  fresh  living  memory 
of  wrestlings  with  doubt.  But  we  feel  that  every  sentence  is 
really  the  utterance  of  a  judicial  intellect,  in  which  a  mind  of 
great  power  is  simply  judging  according  to  the  evidence. 
So,  speaking  generally,  it  would  be  really  silly  as  well  as 
sinful,  stupidly  perverse,  to  imagine  that  the  Apologists,  from 
Justin  Martyr  downward,  have  not  seriously  believed,  not 
only  that  Christianity  is  true,  but  that  the  truth  of  it  is 
demonstrated  by  suitable  proof.  And  the  fact  of  their  so 
believing  after  having  carefully  considered  the  matter,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  write  books  about  it,  makes  the  library  of  their 
books  to  be  one  great  monumental  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  religion  which  they  defend. 

But  the  primitive  Christians  of  the  first  age,  while  their 
testimony  had  that  peculiar  value,  have  this  further  claim 
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upon  men's  respect  for  their  conviction,  that  the  sincerity  of 
it  was  tried  as  hy  fire.  The  trial  is  an  element  of  very  great 
value:  "more  precious  than  gold"  (1  Pet.  i.  7).  The  books 
that  are  written  in  defence  of  Christianity  represent  the 
reflecting  mind  of  the  Cliristian  community  exercised  upon 
the  question  of  the  truth  of  this  religion.  If  these  books  had 
not  been  written  by  the  authors  of  them,  other  men  would 
have  written  books  to  the  same  effect.  For  the  thing  which 
is  in  the  books  is  in  the  mind  of  the  community.  All  over 
Christendom  it  is  in  myriads  of  clear  strong  minds  that  are 
perhaps  not  distinctly  conscious  of  thinking  about  evidences, 
or  that  are  not  energetically  active  in  literary  composition. 
The  books  would  not  have  found  a  place  in  the  library  of 
Apologetics  if  they  had  not  expressed,  fairl}'  and  well,  what 
is  thus  in  the  mind  of  the  community.  It  is  there,  in  that 
mind,  as  a  slumbering  flame  ready  to  break  out  into  a  blaze, 
as  in  a  burning  bush  of  testimony.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
primaeval  believers,  that  same  testimony  has  the  peculiar 
additional  value  which  gold  receives  from  being  tried  in 
the  fire. 

"  The  great  cloud  of  witnesses,"  appearing  in  the  first 
century,  are  thus  different  from  everything  else  in  the  way  of 
witness-bearing  that  has  appeared  even  in  the  history  of 
Christianity.  In  the  first  place,  they  all  had  to  pass  away 
from  their  old  opinions  to  sacrifice  what  was  dearest  to  them 
in  their  old  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  and  acting.  This 
made  it  inevitable  that  they  should  really  and  seriously 
consider,  as  before  God  and  in  view  of  the  eternal  world,  the 
question  as  to  the  truth  of  this  religion.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  and  especially,  they  were  on  the  spot  at  the  time;  the 
evidence  of  the  voices  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  and  of 
the  miraculous  attestation  was  submitted  to  the  test  of  their 
bodily  senses :  so  that  that  generation  of  Christians  can  say 
in  a  real  sense  to  all  other  generations  of  mankind,  "  That 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye 
also  may  have  fellowship  with  lis."  Thus  there  was  the 
testimony,  not  only  of  the  apostles,  but  (Acts  v.  32)  of  the 
community  of  believers. 

It  is  remarkable,  when  we  use  our  eyes  and  spread  the 
matter  out  with  reason,  how  very  complete  is  the  evidence 
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in  that  first  age  with  which  this  rising  temple  is  lighted  up 
as  with  lamps  of  God.  And,  somehow,  the  holiness  of  the 
light  of  demonstration  appears,  like  an  altar  flame,  to  have  in 
itself  a  power  which  prevents  the  vile  suggestions  of  untruth 
and  fraudulency  from  sickening  us  with  loathing,  as  when 
foul  harpies  light  and  gloat  and  fatten  on  a  feast.  Christi- 
anity itself  is  seen  to  have  been  thus  among  the  heathen 
"  pollutions,"  as  the  evidence  now  is  among  so-called  critics, 
stainless,  bright,  resistless,  like  a  sunbeam  in  a  sepulchre. 

Sec.  3.   Tlie  throned  tuitnesscs ;  especially  Paul. 

In  commenting  on  the  threefold  cord  of  John,  Peter,  and 
Paul,  we  noted  the  unique  position  of  the  Apostolic  order, 
clear,  distinct  in  history  as  the  twelve  Ceesars,  the  authorised 
witnesses  of  Christ,  and  the  authoritative  teachers  of  His 
kingdom.  That  was  in  connection  with  their  Apostolic 
testimony  regarding  His  earthly  ministry,  as  going  to  con- 
stitute the  Gospel  history  which  has  come  to  us  through  the 
four  evangelists.  We  now  will  consider  them  in  connection 
with  their  direct  personal  action  upon  mankind  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  in  forming  the  Church  of  the  first  century  for 
her  career  in  the  world.  It  is  out  of  the  real  active  life  of 
that  ministry  of  theirs  that  there  arose  that  heritage  of 
testimony,  from  the  Apostolic  age,  which  has  been  as  water 
from  the  smitten  rock  for  all  the  ages  following. 

(1.)   The  AjJostolic  order  generally. 

We  again  begin  with  the  closing  thirty-three  years  of  the 
century,  after  the  disappearance  of  Peter  and  Paul.  Though 
after  their  departure  other  apostles  were,  no  doubt,  alive  and 
active,  we  are  acquainted  only  with  the  life  and  activity  of 
John ;  so  that  for  us  this  is  the  Johannine  period  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  in  which  he  shines  "alone  in  his  glory,"  as  a 
moon  to  rule  the  night.  For  us  the  period  is  like  a  night 
thus  far,  that,  excepting  the  Apocalyptic  letters  to  the  Asian 
Churches,  we  have  no  clear  light  of  information' regarding  the 
state  of  Christianity  in  course  of  it.  The  period  thus  re- 
sembles the  bridge-wav  in  Mirza's  vision,  which   is   concealed 
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from  view  in  mist,  while  at  the  two  extremities  there  is  light. 
But  if  we  see  a  river  where  it  enters  a  forest,  and  thereafter 
see  it  where  it  leaves  the  forest,  we  are  not  without  know- 
ledge of  what  has  taken  place  between  the  entrance  and  the 
exit.  And  we  now  shall  consider  what  may  have  been  the 
course  of  the  Churcli's  life  in  the  seeming  obscurity  of  that 
period. 

Polycarp,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  a.d.  155,  had  then, 
lie  said,  "  served  Christ  eighty  and  six  years."  He  may  thus 
have  been  born  of  Christian  parentage  in  a.d.  69,  the  date  of 
the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  and  fall  of  its  temple.  He  was  a 
personal  follower  of  the  Apostle  John  ;  as  also  may  have  been 
Papias,  who  is  placed  about  a.d.  125,  where  we  saw  him 
expounding  the  Gospel  history,  and  at  knotty  points  con- 
sulting the  memories  of  those  who  have  been  followers  of  the 
original  apostles.  We  do  not  happen  to  have  such  details 
about  other  Apostolic  Fathers,  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  and  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus.  But  already  we  begin  to 
see  light  into  the  first  century  from  the  second.  And  in 
corroboration  we  have  the  Bithynian  Church  of  Pliny's 
letter,  a.d.  110.  Some  of  those  examined  by  him  had 
abandoned  the  Cliristian  profession  more  than  twenty  years 
before;  that  is,  more  than  ten  years  before  John's  death. 
The  Bithynian  martyrs  were,  no  doubt,  generally  Christians 
of  the  first  century  ;  and  some  of  them  may,  in  their  early 
prime  of  life,  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  Peter, 
or  have  heard  the  first  reading  of  his  letter  to  the  Bithy- 
nian and  other  Christians  when  it  was  brought  round  by 
Silas. 

We  thus  are  led  to  think  of  the  Johannine  period,  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  century,  as  that  of  the  formation,  from 
infancy  to  thirty  years  of  age,  of  that  second  generation  of 
Christians  who  w^ere  born  members  of  the  Church,  where  the 
initial  process  of  planting  had  been  succeeded,  though  not 
superseded,  by  the  ulterior  process  of  edification.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  think  of  some  one  Christian  life  as  thus  comimr 
into  formation  within  that  period :  Poly  carp's,  for  instance, 
whose  first  thirty  years  of  life  precisely  bridges  over  the 
space  between  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Apostle  John's 
assumption    into   the  fully  manifested  life.      But  now,  when 
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we  think  of  Polycarp  as  growing  np  in  that  period  from 
infancy  to  completed  manhood,  we  remember  that  it  is  not 
only  at  the  feet  of  John,  Polycarp  not  only  has  coevals, 
who  will  accompany  him  into  the  second  century :  Pothinus 
of  Lyons,  ninety  years  old  in  a.d.  177,  was  thirteen  years  of 
age  at  John's  death,  and  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  Irenaeus,  Polycarp's  old  pupil.  In  that  primaeval  thirty 
years,  Polycarp  had  senior  contemporaries,  who  had  been 
personally  acquainted  with  the  apostles  and  evangelists  of  the 
early  Apostolic  Age,  the  period  of  Peter  and  Paul.  He,  as 
well  as  Papias,  may  have  conversed  with  the  daughters  of 
Philip  the  evangelist.  And  more  distinctly  we  can  connect 
him  in  our  thought  with  Clement  of  Rome,  whose  (1st)  Letter 
to  the  Corinthians  is  deemed  the  earliest  of  the  extant  writings 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

It  seems  a  reasonable  tradition  that  this  Roman  Clement 
was  that  Clement  about  whom  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3)  spoke  so 
remarkably  to  his  noble  Philippians  from  Rome.  If  Clement 
was  at  that  time  thirty  years  of  age,  then,  at  John's  funeral 
he,  in  a  still  vigorous  old  age,  might  have  met  Polycarp  then 
in  full  maturity  of  manhood.  What  we  thus  perceive 
dramatically  in  their  persons  has  this  important  general 
meaning,  that  the  generation  which,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  was  intrusted  with  the  heritage  and  the  destinies  of 
Christianity,  in  the  world,  had  been  formed  under  the 
influence,  not  only  of  John,  but  of  that  first  generation  of 
believers  who  were  brought  into  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
Petro-Pauline  period  of  planting  the  Church.  The  river  of 
the  Church's  life  which  disappears  from  our  view  at  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  and  reappears  at  the  close  of  the  century,  did 
not,  when  disappearing,  freeze  into  a  block  of  ice  to  be  melted 
into  water  again  when  about  to  reappear.  It  has  been  flowing 
all  the  time :  the  same  identical  river,  though  gaining  aug- 
mentation of  its  volume  from  tributaries,  while  sending  some 
of  its  fulness  away  into  the  sky. 

Again,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Christians  in  that  last 
period  of  the  century  lost  the  art  of  writing,  until  Clement, 
Polycarp,  and  others  began  to  write  after  John's  death  such 
things  as  happen  to  have  come  down  to  us.  In  Paul's  time, 
we   see   in   his   own   person  that   there   was    an  amount  of 
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literary  activity  which  was  warranted  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  effect  of  it  was  found  important  even  for  the 
success  of  that  very  greatest  of  apostles  (2  Cor.  x.  9,  10; 
2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16;  cp.  2  Tit.  iv.  13).  Whether  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  may  not  have  written  their  historical  works, 
or  some  of  them,  in  the  first  quiet  of  this  last  period,  after 
subsidence  of  the  storm  of  Neroniau  persecution,  is  a  question 
which  we  need  not  press.  In  that  last  period  the  Apocalypse 
enables  us  to  see  something  of  the  Church's  life,  as  that  of  a 
community  greatly  exercised  about  the  things  of  the  unseen 
eternal  world,  while  variously  tried  and  trained  by  means  of 
things  temporal  and  visible.  Faith  and  life  are  at  high 
tension.  The  lowest  condition,  described  "  lukewarm,"  may 
conceivably  be  boiling  heat  in  comparison  with  the  spiritual 
condition  of  some  Churches  that  are  higldy  thought  of  in  our 
day.  And  we  observe  that  the  apostle,  speaking  to  the  heart 
of  the  Churches  as  from  the  heart  of  Christ  in  heaven,  gives 
a  very  great  place  to  the  word  of  God,  a  xcrittcn  word  or  Book. 

Evidently  it  is  the  "  historical  critics "  that  have  been 
sleeping  or  day-dreaming.  We  saw  it  to  be  a  moral  impos- 
sibility for  the  Christians  of  the  second  century  to  perpetrate 
the  shameful  fraud  of  a  forged  literature  for  the  purpose  of 
disguising  a  false  invented  history.  We  now  can  see  that  it 
must  have  been  a  natural  impossibility  for  the  Christians  of 
the  last  period  of  the  first  century  to  sit  still,  and  say  nothing, 
and  do  nothing,  but  wait  for  forgers  of  a  following  generation 
to  weave  an  imaginary  activity  for  them  out  of  the  ih-eameries 
of  imbeciles.  And  among  other  things  we  are  not  "  surprised 
to  learn "  that  the  Apostle  John  really  did  something — of 
look  work — in  his  rt^gimc  of  thirty  years;  "redeeming  the 
time  "  of  his  being  a  father  to  all  the  Churches,  and  a  trusted 
"  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend "  to  such  capable  young 
Christians  as  Polycarp  of  Smyrna. 

The  "  historical  critics  "  who  disbelieve  wish  to  place  the 
Apoccdypsc  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  make 
John  a  false  prophet.  We,  not  under  influence  of  that  bias, 
are  able  to  see,  in  the  light  of  real  history  coming  in  upon 
us,  that  a  production  of  the  Apocalypse  which  we  have  here, 
heart  to  heart  with  those  Asian  Churches,  would  before  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  have  probably  been  a  natural  impossibility. 
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The  fourth  Gospel  is  a  fact.  There  unquestionably  was  a 
fourth  Gospel  from  the  beginning.  There  has  never  been 
any  book  known  in  the  world  that  had  any  real  pretension  to 
be  a  fourth  Gospel  but  the  one  we  have.  And  there  never 
has  been  known  in  the  world  any  man  in  the  least  likely  to 
have  written  this  book  but  the  author  of  Is^  John  and  the 
Apocalt/jjse,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  who  leaned  upon 
the  bosom  of  God  incarnate,  and  who  in  the  fourth  Gospel  is  never 
once  named.  It  is  true  that  he  has  unpardonably  sinned 
against  "  historical  criticism  "  by  very  clearly  "  manifesting  " 
the  Godhead  of  Christ.  But  the  "  Son  of  thunder  "  does  not 
care  about  that.  And  the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for 
completing  the  world's  wonder  of  a  perfect  Gospel  history  by 
four  evangelists,  through  his  supplementary  view  of  the 
whole  matter ;  as  it  most  vividly  appears  to  him  (cp.  1  John 
i.  1-3)  looking  back,  from  his  heavenly  attitude,  over  the 
little  things  of  a  now  passing  time,  to  that  great  eternal 
reality  (John  i.  1)  which  (ver.  14)  was  manifested  seventy 
years  before, — to  one  who  "  beheld,"  and  was  never  further 
than  he  now  is  from  forgetting  tlicd. 

We  mark  the  activity  of  Polycarp,  in  his  writing  to  the 
Philippians  and  his  journey  to  Eome;  of  Clement,  in  his 
writing  to  the  Corinthians ;  and  of  the  correspondent  of 
Diognetus,  in  his  Letter  to  that  individual.  The  Ignatian 
Epistles  we  do  not  take  into  view.  And  Papias,  in  his  quiet 
simple  pastoral  labour,  looks  like  a  pathetically  beautiful 
anachronism.  The  modes  of  activity  which  we  have  marked 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  Christians  of  the  first  century 
entered  the  second — like  Cortez  and  Pizarro — as  campaigners  ; 
capable  valiant  men,  in  whom  there  had  been  formed  a 
disciplined  habit  of  watchful  regard  to  the  mission  of 
Christianity, — conquest  and  occupation  of  the  world.  The 
beginning  of  that  discipline  we  see,  under  the  greatest  of 
Christian  captains,  in  the  missionary  superintendencies  of 
Timothy  and  Titus,  with  a  strong  flexible  organisation  of 
Churches  under  them  in  charge  of  elders  and  of  deacons. 
How  far  in  a  campaign  so  ordered  the  collection  and  care  of 
Scriptures,  or  conference  and  correspondence  with  reference 
to  the  Apologetic  defence  of  Christianity,  may  have  been 
attended  to  as  a  distinct  department  of  the  general  admin- 
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istration  in  that  warfare  against  evil,  does  not  appear.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  wliole  interest  of  Christianity  was  in 
strong  skilful  hands,  and  watched  over  by  skilled  eyes  not 
owlishly  neglectful. 

The  Apologetic  of  that  time,  as  constitued  by  giving  a  reason 
for  the  hope  that  was  in  Christians,  was  extremely  simple. 
Paul's  proof  of  the  great  fact  of  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.  1-8)  is 
not  less  simple  than  conclusive  for  those  who  heard  him 
within  twenty  years  of  the  crucifixion,  and  could  easily  verify 
or  expose  the  statement  as  to  witnesses.  The  required  assur- 
ance that  the  gospel  doctrine  is  the  real  meaning  of  that 
wonderful  event — -or,  that  the  apostles  were  authorised  of 
God  to  give  the  meaning  of  Christianity — was  easily  forth- 
coming, in  the  shape  of  apostolic  miracle  (Rom.  xv.  18,  19) 
to  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  Old  Testament  proof  adapted 
specially  to  the  Jews.  The  apostles  did  not  need  to  be 
always  working  miracles  everywhere.  At  Corinth  (2  Cor. 
xii.  11,  12),  or  in  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  10,  11),  a  great  demon- 
stration at  one  selected  time  might  save  much  detailed  labour 
at  other  times  and  places.  Ordinarily  it  might  suffice  that 
the  apostles  were  known  to  have  the  'pow&r.  Beyond  that, 
their  simple  testimony  as  to  matters  of  fact  was  no  doubt 
effectual,  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  effectual  now.  No  man 
who  has  any  sense,  whether  he  be  a  believer  in  Christ  or  not, 
really  doubts  a  statement  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  within  their 
knowledge,  by  Paul,  or  Peter,  or  John.  But  tliat  is  a  com- 
2)endious  ctpology  of  Christianity.  All  the  labour  of  historical 
criticism  only  brings  us  to  the  point  of  that,  or  fails  to  bring 
us  to  it,  or  keeps  us  away  from  it.  And  at  the  point  of  that 
— as  if  listening  to  statements  of  fact  from  Peter,  Paul,  and 
John — the  Christians  of  the  period  now  in  view  vjcrc  without 
any  labour  of  inquiry.  Paul  and  Peter  were  fresh  in  memory, 
and  John  was  alive.  And  though  he,  too,  had  been  gone,  the 
Christians  of  that  period  really  knew  all  about  the  apostolic 
movement  that  was  material  in  importance,  as  well  as  if  they 
had  witnessed  everything  with  their  own  eyes  and  ears. 

But  (Matt.  xix.  28  ;  Eph.  ii.  20)  everything  rested  on 
the  group  of  apostles.  Regarding  evangelists,  or  apostolic 
men  who  were  not  apostles,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any 
separate  inquiry.      They  follow  in  the  train  of  the  apostles,  as 
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the  "  minor  "  miracles  of  Gospel  history  are  warranted  by  the 
"greater,"  which  at  the  same  time  they  support.  And  we 
will  not  inquire  into  deep  reasons  for  the  number  twelve,  as 
Irenseus  reasoned  both  deep  and  high  about  the  number  four. 
The  number  is  suggestive  of  amplitude,  in  relation  to  the  two 
apostolic  offices,  of  ruling  and  of  witness-bearing. 

The  number  originally,  as  found  in  Israel's  tribes,  disclosed 
amplitude  of  defensive  strength.  On  every  one  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  tabernacle,  where  Israel's  life  was  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,  there  were  three  tribes  of  Israel  as  an  armed 
guard  upon  that  sacred  life.  Harold  the  Saxon  was  tauntingly 
asked  by  Norman  William  what  strong  fortress  they  had  in 
England.  He  answered,  Salisbury  Plain ;  and  he  explained 
that  its  walls  were  armed  men.  In  the  New  Jerusalem  (Eev. 
xxi.),  the  Israel  that  have  entered  through  the  pearly  gates 
are  coextensive  with  humanity  ;  though  (Rev.  vii.)  in  the  plan 
of  providence  there  continues  to  be  a  recognition  of  the 
difference  between  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  a  difference  which  is 
real,  and  of  some  real  importance  in  the  campaign  of  true 
religion,  while  (Gal.  iii.  19)  not  entering  into  the  substance  of 
vital  relationships  of  man  to  God  through  the  first  Adam  and 
the  last.  And  the  apostolic  group  of  twelve  has  amplitude  in 
breadth  of  relationship  corresponding  to  that  of  the  new  Israel, 
which  is  the  true  abiding  Israel,  the  wliole  of  elect  humanity, 
ideally  present  where  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  among  men. 

Historically,  the  twelve  apostles  never  were  distributed  over 
so  many  separate  tribes,  or  sections,  even  of  mankind.  For 
an  important  administrative  purpose  it  was  agreed  among 
them  (Gal.  ii.)  that  Paul  should  be  owned  as  having  (Acts  ix. 
15)  a  special  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  while  Peter,  in  thus 
representing  the  apostolic  twelve,  should  be  regarded  as  in 
peculiarly  close  relation  to  the  circumcision.  In  this  there 
was  a  natural  fitness ;  as  Paul  alone  was  Gentile  in  his  up- 
bringing, the  twelve  being  all  home-born  Palestinians,  and 
Paul  is  to  the  last  the  only  apostle  whom  we  feel  to  be  in 
touch  with  our  "  modern  "  occidentalism.  But  even  he  in  his 
actual  ministry  goes  "  to  the  Jew  first."  And  in  their  actual 
ministry,  as  we  find  in  their  writings,  Peter  and  John  go 
"  also  to  the  Gentiles."  The  whole  Apostolic  order  preach 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  to  all  nations,  beginning  at 
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Jerusalem.  All  the  apostles  belong  to  every  part  of  the  new 
Israel  of  humanity,  as  every  spot  on  the  world's  face  is  lighted 
by  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Practically,  every  one  feels  that 
the  amplitude  of  their  number  comes  home  as  a  satisfying 
fulness  to  him  individually ;  so  that  all  the  apostles  are  his 
even  as  Christ  is  not  divided. 

How  far  the  apostles,  for  working  purposes,  had  distinct 
provinces,  we  do  not  know.  Besides  observing  that  agreement 
about  apostleship  of  Gentilisra  and  of  the  circumcision,  we 
note  that  Paul,  for  instance  (Eom.  xv.  20),  will  not  build  on 
another  man's  foundation.  There  is  no  appearance  of  the 
labours  of  separate  apostles  having  overlapped  one  another. 
And  the  early  traditions  go  some  length  in  assigning  distinct 
evangelistic  fields  of  labour  to  various  apostles  by  name.  We 
may  presume  that,  in  fact,  there  were  various  local  careers. 
But  of  any  such  thing  as  distinct  patriarchates  or  dioceses  for 
those  true  princes  of  the  Church,  there  is  no  trace.  When 
twelve  fishermen  go  a-fishing  on  one  sea,  they  avoid  one  another, 
so  as  to  have  various  local  careers ;  but  the  diocese  of  every 
one  of  them  is  all  the  ocean.  An  Apostle  Peter  who  is  a 
bishop  of  Eome  is  a  contradiction,  like  a  sun  who  is  a  gas- 
light in  the  Vatican.  But  of  the  detailed  relations  of  the 
apostles  to  one  another,  as  of  the  detailed  relation  of  the 
whole  Apostolic  order  to  evangelistic  and  other  offices,  we 
have  not  any  distinct  information. 

The  official  unity  of  the  nascent  Christendom  was  in  the 
apostolatc,  tlic  order  of  apostles,  "all  in  the  whole, and  all  in  every 
part."  For  local  administrative  purposes  of  the  new  kingdom 
once  founded,  there  was  a  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the 
synagogue,  found  everywhere  in  the  empire,  and  in  a  disciplined 
habit  of  Church  life  which  the  synagogue  had  formed  in  those 
converted  Jews,  who  were  a  large  part  of  the  membership  of 
the  primeval  Christian  community,  and  became  the  strong 
framework  of  its  working  organisation.  To  comprehensive 
administration  of  the  offices  of  a  whole  community  by  select 
individuals,  the  Hebrews  had  been  formed,  not  only  through 
their  national  constitution  under  Moses,  but  in  some  measure 
through  their  tribal  distribution  in  Egypt.  Israel  in  its 
"essential  form"  {^op^rj)  really  continued  to  exist  (1  Pet.  ii. 
1-9)  under  the  new  dispensation,  with  the  apostles  on  twelve 
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thrones.  But  when  we  consider  the  vast  complexity  of  the 
problem  of  bringing  within  a  pure  spiritual  constitution  the 
weltering  chaos  of  a  world  which  lay  in  wickedness,  and 
reflect  upon  the  seemingly  insurmountable  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  social  habits  which  had  become  a  second  nature, 
while  in  the  meantime  there  was  a  civil  magistracy  or  political 
state  that  had  its  own  independent  rights, — we  wonder  how 
it  was  possible  for  a  few  simple  men  to  originate  the  orderly 
system  of  a  Christendom  which  we  see  historically  rising 
out  of  that  chaos,  and  rising  without  appearance  of  effort,  like 
the  Jerusalem  temple — 

No  hammers  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung, 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  sprung. 
Majestic  silence  ! 

The  wonder  in  our  mind  is  suggestive  of  wonder  in  the 
work  we  behold.  A  fair  suggestion  is,  that  the  rise  of 
Christendom  is  by  creation  of  the  word  of  God  (cp.  Heb. 
xi.  3).  And  in  especial  (Eph.  iv.  1—13),  the  vital  organising 
unity,  which  we  see  as  if  incarnated  in  the  Apostolic  order, 
is  most  reasonably  accounted  for  by  supposing  (ver.  4)  that 
the  "  one  Spirit  "  in  that  whole  body  was  the  same  Spirit 
who,  in  the  old  creation,  bringing  order  out  of  waste  and 
vacuity,  had  brooded  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  For  the 
apostles  after  all  were  but  the  sound  of  a  word  (the  "  word  " 
in  Heb.  xi.  3  is  not  logos,  who — John  i.  1-3 — is  almighty, 
but  rhema,  as  if  "  a  breath  ").  The  energic,  creative  "  power  " 
(Acts  i.  8)  was  presumably  that  of  the  creative  Spirit  of 
God.  And  even  the  successful  outward  "  administration " 
through  which  Christendom  arose  is  presumptive  evidence  of 
divine  inspiration  of  the  apostles. 

But  their  being  "  on  thrones,  judging  the  tribes,"  represents 
an  abiding  authority.  Authority  to  bind  and  loose,  as,  e.g., 
in  connection  with  sin  (John  xx.  23),  may  have  limits  in 
respect  of  extent,  which  do  not  prevent  its  reality  as  a  fact. 
In  relation  to  whatever  is  within  those  limits,  it  may  be  said 
with  truth  to  parents  as  it  was  said  to  the  apostles,  "  What 
ye  bind  on  earth  is  bound  in  heaven,  and  what  ye  loose  on 
earth  is  loosed  in  heaven."  That  is  to  say,  a  parent  as  such 
has  authority,  such  that  his  lawful  command  makes  before 
God  a  hinding  obligation  for  his  child.      What  are  the  limits 
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of  tliat  authority,  such  that  a  child's  obedience  to  it  shall  be 
"  ill  the  Lord,"  is  a  distinct  question  to  be  solved  upon  appro- 
priate grounds  of  its  own.  The  vital  central  thing  in  the 
relation  is  the  fact  of  authority.  In  the  apostles  there  was 
the  authority  as  a  fact;  as  there  is  authority  in  magistrates 
and  in  ruling  elders.  The  specific  difference  of  the  Apostolic 
authority  was  a  certain  sovereignty  in  judging  "  Israel."  A 
bishop  who  claims  to  be  sovereign,  as  a  successor  of  apostles, 
really  dethrones  the  apostles;  and  thus  is  the  too  zealous 
woodman  (zealous  for  himself)  who  cuts  down  the  branch  on 
which  he  stands.  For  he  makes  the  sovereignty  to  be  not 
theirs  alone.  The  power  of  the  keys  (Matt.  xvi.  19)  of 
admitting  and  excluding,  relatively  to  the  "  Church "  (ver. 
18,  where  the  word  first  occurs),  does  not  bring  distinctly 
into  view  the  specific  in  Apostolic  authority,  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  it.  For,  in  the  highest  sense,  forgiveness  of  sin 
is  competent  only  to  God,  so  that  it  is  a  proof  of  Godhead  in 
Christ.  And  in  the  sense  of  admitting  and  excluding  rela- 
tively to  the  Church,  remission  and  retention  are  within  the 
power  of  ordinary  official  Church  rule.  The  sovereign 
authority  peculiar  to  apostles  in  their  administration  of  the 
supreme  will  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxviii.  20  ;  cp.  Acts  ii.  2),  is 
exhibited  in  their  imposing  laios  and  constitutions  on  the  new 
kingdom  ;  such  as  the  ordering  (1  Cor.  xi,  23,  etc.)  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  (Tit.  i.  5)  the  prescription  to  ordain 
elders  in  every  Church.  At  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  (Acts 
XV.)  the  apostles  took  "  tlie  elders  and  the  brethren "  into 
association  with  them  in  a  decree.  And  an  apostle  may  be 
found  (1  Cor.  vii.  6)  intimating  that  what  he  now  says  is  by 
way,  not  of  authoritative  prescription,  but  of  recommendation 
or  suggestion.  But  this  is  not  a  disclaimer  of  authority,  but 
an  implicit  assertion  of  it.  And  the  Apostolic  style  (1  Cor. 
vii.  1 7)  of  almost  in  the  same  breath,  "  so  ordain  I  in  all  the 
Churches,"  is  an  assumption  of  authority  over  the  Church's 
life,  such  as,  under  Christ,  is  competent  to  the  apostles 
alone. 

John  was  spoken  of  in  the  primitive  time  as  bearing  on 
his  brow  the  ireToXov  (an  inscribed  plate  on  the  brow)  of  the 
priestly  mitre.  And  he  no  doubt  had  not  only  personally 
the  seal  of  God  upon  his  forehead  (Rev.  vii.  3,  xxii.  4),  but 
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also  officially  a  uniqueness  of  headship  over  the  whole 
Church  outwardly,  like  that  of  the  ancient  high  priest.  For 
when  he  came  to  be  the  last  surviving  apostle,  then  in  Him 
alone  was  contained  the  apostolate,  the  whole  Apostolic 
order,  with  the  authority  peculiar  to  it.  He  thus  was  a  true 
"universal  bishop,"  the  last.  When  the  title  was  usurped 
by  Leo  the  Great,  "  the  last  of  the  good  popes  and  the  first  of 
the  bad  popes,"  the  assumption  was  denounced  on  behalf  of 
the  Eastern  Church  as  flatly  antichristian.  And  the  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  apostles  of  a  power  of  inglit  to  legislate  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  is  another  presumptive  evidence  of  their 
divine  inspiration.  Here  their  downright  simplicity  is  very 
important.  For  it  makes  the  assumption  on  their  part 
unmistakably  clear  in  its  distinctness.  We  know  them  as 
sincerely  simple,  truthful,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  they  would 
make  no  assumption  that  is  not  founded  upon  right,  nor 
make  a  hollow  parade  of  official  unreality  of  grandeur. 
Paul,  in  his  expository  manner  of  a  man  who  cannot  leave 
anything  unexplained,  takes  pains  to  show  that  on  his  part 
the  assumption  of  authority  is  in  consequence  of  revelation  to 
him,  of  which  he  is  the  organ  of  communication  from  God  to 
other  men.  But  without  explanation  we  can  see  that  the 
modest,  manly,  earnest  men,  who  have  come  into  this  rank, 
would  not  assume  that  authority  except  upon  the  footing  of 
"  what  I  have  received  from  the  Lord,  that  have  I  delivered 
unto  you."  This,  again,  is  one  of  the  "  portable  evidences  " 
which  are  every  day  sustaining  the  faith  of  readers  of  the 
Apostolic  Scriptures.  It  is  in  a  sense  nearer  to  us  than  the 
great'  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  while  it  is  pervaded 
with  that  fact  as  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  sunlight. 
And  in  reading  the  Apostolic  Scriptures,  no  one  really  doubts 
that  these  men  are,  like  the  prophets  of  old,  speaking  as  from 
God. 

The  authority  which  they  thus  possess  as  rulers  of  the 
Church's  life  comes  into  view  yet  more  impressively  in 
relation  to  her  faith.  For  the  faith  is  at  the  root  of  the  life, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  the  root,  the  living  foundation  of  it 
(Hab.  ii.  4  ;  Eom.  i.  17  ;  Gal.  iii.  11  ;  Heb.  x.  38).  And  the 
apostles  clearly  act  as  throned  teachers  of  the  Church.  The 
manner  of  their  exercise  of  the  dogmatic  authority  is  very 
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peculiar ;    on   account   of    peculiarity   of  relationship  to  the 
Old  Testament  and  to  Christ,  as  well  as  to  the  Church.     The 
Church  is  no  longer  in   a  childish  condition,  such  that  she 
can  be  fed  with  milk  for  babes  only.      She  now  has  need  of 
the   strong   meat  that  is   for  men.     So  the  apostles  do  not 
merely  dictate  as  if  teaching  a  child  the  alphabet ;  but  reason 
with  Christians,  going  beyond   those  "  beggarly  elements  "  in 
exposition  and  application  of  principles  delivered  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  now  made  clear  in  Christ.      There  thus  comes 
into   view,   in  their   use   of   the   Old    Testament,   that   very 
peculiar  thing  which  may  be  described  as  authoritative  con- 
druction  of  an  autliority.     We  see  it  in  the  practice  of  Christ 
Himself.     He  in  everything  conforms  to  the  prescription  of 
the  ancient  Scripture,  and  yet  in  all  things  proceeds  as  an 
original  authority,  speaking  straight  from   God  :  so   that  He 
even  gives   the   meaning  of  the  Scripture  He  expounds,  as, 
e.g.,  when  He  throws  the  "  twain  "  into,  "  they  tivain  shall 
be  one  flesh."     Apostolic  reaso)ii)ig  (in  proof),  another  aspect 
of  the  paradox,  is   most  fully  exhibited   in   Paul's  writings. 
He  labours  to  show  that  the  doctrine  which  he  maintains  is 
really  a  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament.     He  evidently  thinks 
it  very  important  that  Christians  should  clearly  see  that  they 
thus  are  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  prophets.     But  he  is 
not  the  less  resolute  in   maintaining  that  there  is   a  true, 
distinct,  independent  foundation  of  the  apostles,  constituted 
by    their   speaking   with   authority   of  God   (Gal.    i.   8,   12). 
And  what  thus  comes  out  expressly  in  his  manner  of  explicit- 
ness,   is    really   implied    in    the    whole    Apostolic    teaching. 
Peter,  for  instance,  in  his  great  manifesto  (1st  Peter),  speaks 
things   only  which  any  Christian  may  see  in  Christ  as  the 
fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  and  type.     And  yet, 
apparently  without  consciousness  of  asserting  any  claim,  he 
speaks   as   an   authority,  whose  word  is  law  for  the  faith  of 
Christians  whom  it  reaches.      In  order  to  see  this  we  do  not 
need  to    look  at  the  preamble  (1    Pet.  i.  1)  of   his    letter. 
Through  all  its  unassuming  winning  kindness  and  simplicity, 
as  of  a  shepherd  or  of  a  lamb,  there  appears  a  prince  of  the 
Church,  whose   proper   style  is,   "  It  seemed   good  unto  the 
Holy  Giiost,  and  good  unto  us."      He  does   not  "  sense  "  the 
Scriptures  with  the   arrogant  absurdity  of  those  who  profess 
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to  succeed  liim,  by  putting  into  the  Scripture  a  meaning 
which  it  has  not  —  maintaining  that  without  the  "  sensing," 
Scripture  is  "  a  nose  of  wax,"  which  every  one  can  shape  at 
his  discretion.  But  he  finds  in  Scripture  a  mind  which  is 
his  own ;  and  this  mind  of  his  own,  he  knows  to  be  the 
mind  of  God  in  Christ  (cp.  1  Cor.  ii.  15-17). 

Here,  then,  we  come  distinctly  into  view  of  "  thie  signs  of 
an  apostle."  That  fetalon,  the  plate  upon  the  brow  of  the 
high  priest,  bore  as  an  inscription,  "  holiness  to  the  Lord." 
The  petalon  inscription  of  the  apostles  was  (2  Cor.  xii.  12), 
"  signs  and  wonders  and  mighty  works."  The  whole  Apostolic 
activity  proceeded  upon  assumption  of  an  authority  which  is 
nothing  less  than  divine ;  which  if  not  divine,  is  nothing  but 
imposture.  While  it  was  only  through  perceiving  tliat  author- 
ity in  the  apostles  that  men  could  repose  real  faith  on  their 
teaching  as  a  foundation  (1  Cor.  iii.  8-14) ;  the  fact  of  that 
authority  was  proved  by  miracle.  We  saw  that  the  reality  of 
miracle  working  by  the  apostles  was  universally  believed  in 
by  the  primaeval  Church,  It  really  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
her  faith  in  God.  For  not  only  Christ  was  "  a  man  approved 
of  God"  by  His  miracles  (Acts  ii.  22);  "God  also  bore"  the 
apostles  "  witness  "  by  theirs  (Heb.  ii.  4).  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  apostolic  foundation  was  laid  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  apostolic  miracles,  like  those  of  Christ,  while  proving 
the  doctrine,  were  proved  by  the  doctrine.  I^o  one  who  is 
worth  reasoning  with  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  apostles 
in  their  profession  to  work  miracles  in  attestation  of  their 
teaching.  And  the  works  really  can  have  no  other  meaning 
but  that  the  teaching  is  true  and  divine.  For  plainly,  so  far 
from  being  absurd  or  immoral,  it  is  fitted  to  establish  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  men.  The  reasonable  construction, 
therefore,  of  the  history,  is  that  in  these  works,  extraordinary 
and  supernatural,  there  is  manifested  "the  finger  of  God," 
authoritatively  pointing  the  doctrine  that  "the  kingdom  of 
God  is,"  in  this  gospel,  "  come  unto  you." 

But  the  apostolic  doctrine  thus  attested  was  all  declaring 
Christ,  and  Him  crucified  (1  Cor.  ii.  1  ;  i.  22).  Their 
Epistles  give  us  means  of  judging  what  must  have  been  the 
tenor  of  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  regarding  Him,  We 
can  see  that  it  must  have  included  an  account  of  His  coming 
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to  our  world  (Phil.  ii.  6—10),  His  labouring  and  suffering  there 
for  the  redemption  of  lost  men  (1  Pet.  i,  11,  18-20),  and  His 
resurrection  into  glory  as  their  victorious  Pedeemer  (1  John 
ii.  2,  3,  iii.  2).  In  the  Gospel  histories  we  see  what  the 
testimony  actually  was.  It  was,  and  was  intended  to  be,  on 
account  of  His  earthly  ministry,  as  personally  known  to  those 
whom  He  chose  (Acts  x.  41)  to  be  His  witnesses.  It  was  in 
especial  a  declaration  as  in  personal  evidence  of  the  great  fact 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead.  So  everything  of 
theirs  was  done  in  His  "  name  "  (Acts  ii.  38,  iii.  6,  iv.  12,  30). 
It  is  His  "  name"  that  (Acts  ix.  15)  Paul  was  to  carry  to  the 
Gentiles.  If  Paul  was  like  a  moon,  and  the  apostles  like  so 
many  stars,  Christ,  in  His  glory  as  risen,  was  the  sun,  of  whose 
fulness  they  all  received,  and  grace  for  grace.  And  as  every 
ray  of  light  that  sparkles  in  the  dewdrops  on  the  earth  is 
from  the  heavenly  sun,  so  everything  truly  Apostolic  in  action 
or  in  speech  is  a  witness-bearing  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ. 

(2.)  In  especial,  Paul. 

When  West  had  written  his  work  on  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  in  which  he  examines  the  whole  body  of  Scripture 
testimonies  to  that  fact.  Lord  Lyttleton  suggested  to  him, 
that  a  separate  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  might  be 
made  out  of  the  case  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The 
suggestion  dwelt  in  his  lordship's  own  mind,  and  set  him 
a-working  at  the  subject,  to  the  effect  of  his  making  a  fresh 
contribution  to  Apologetics,  which  now  is  one  of  the  standard 
minor  works  on  Christian  evidences — Lyttleton's  Observations 
on  the  Conversion  and  Apostlcship  of  Saint  Paul.  Arnold,  too, 
had  special  reference  to  Paul's  case  as  itself  a  separate  ground 
of  defence  of  historical  Christianity,  when  he  crushed  the 
"  mythic  theory "  with  the  scornful  sentence  quoted  above 
(p.  317).  The  strange  event  in  Paul's  life,  which  was  tlie 
making  of  that  life  in  its  true  greatness,  was  not  regarded  by 
the  two  Englishmen  as  an  insolvable  historical  conundrum,  to 
be  thrown  aside  in  order  to  make  way  for  metaphysical 
history  of  inventions.  They  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
about  which  a  very  honest  man  has  told  the  simple  truth. 

With  some  men  it  is  natural,  nay,  almost  a  necessity  of 
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nature,  to  pursue  inquiry  into  the  way  and  manner  of  the  Lord's 
manifestation  to  Paul  For  there  are  some  who  seem  to  have 
it  as  a  working  principle  of  their  nature,  that  "  secret  things 
do  not  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God,"  and  "that  the  revealed 
things  are  not  those  which  belong  to  us  and  to  our  children 
for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  His  law."  But  their 
speculation  is  apt  to  thrust  itself  into  the  exposition  or  defence 
of  Christianity,  with  which  it  really  has  nothing  to  do ;  and 
in  which  the  intrusion  is  a  sort  of  weakly  imperious  egotism. 
And  as  we  really  do  not  know  the  things  which  are  made 
matters  of  speculation,  the  exposition  or  defence  is  brought 
into  a  cloud-land,  wliere  the  interest  of  truth  is  pretty  sure 
to  suffer,  as  a  fog  is  pretty  sure  to  make  some  men  lose 
their  way.  Besides,  tlie  mere  occupation  of  the  mind  with 
cloudy  speculation  at  critical  points  affecting  the  interest 
of  truth  is  injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth  on  account 
of  its  distracting  the  attention ;  as  if  an  army  on  the  fiery 
edge  of  a  charge  in  battle  were  to  be  intercepted  with  a 
discourse  of  Berkeley  on  speculation,  to  the  effect  that  soldiers 
are  perhaps  only  shadows. 

We,  then,  with  reference  to  the  appearance  near  Damascus, 
protest  against  mere  speculation  about  the  way  and  manner 
of  the  occurrence,  as  distinguished  from  the  historical  fact  of 
an  actual  appearance  to  Saul  of  Tarsus ;  a  bright  light  near 
Damascus,  brighter  than  the  noon-day  sun,  accompanied  with 
a  voice  of  one  who  declared  himself  to  be  Jesus  whom  Saul 
was  persecuting ;  and  who  thus  led  him  to  know  that  he  was 
thenceforward  to  be  a  witness  to  mankind  on  behalf  of  the 
faith  of  which  he  had  till  then  been  a  persecutor. 

Eegarding  that  event,  Paul  himself  is  our  only  witness. 
His  companions  had  probably  but  a  very  confused  impression 
of  the  outward  aspect  of  what  had  happened,  whose  real 
nature  they  did  not  understand.  Though  the  bright  light  was 
around  them  as  well  as  Paul,  they  appear  to  have  been  at 
some  distance  from  the  central  brightness  by  which  he  was 
struck  helpless  and  blind  to  the  earth.  Though  they  heard 
the  sound  of  the  voice,  they  did  not  catch  the  articulations  of 
it  so  as  to  know  what  was  said ;  if,  indeed,  they  could  have 
understood  what  was  said,  spoken  as  it  was  (Acts  xxvi.  14) 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
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So  far  as  appears,  their  experience  of  the  occasion  may  have 
been  somewhat  as  follows : — Paul  was  some  little  way  in 
advance  of  them.  Wlien  the  bright  light  enveloped  him, 
outshining  the  sun,  they  were  only  on  the  border  of  it : 
brought  to  a  halt  there,  with  startled  wondering  gaze  toward 
the  awful  central  brightness.  There,  while  hearing  sounds, 
they  may  have  seen  nothing  clearly,  until  the  splendour 
passed  away,  and  they  went  forward  to  Paul  in  the  helpless- 
ness of  his  blindness  ;  in  which  condition  he  was  led  away 
into  the  city.  That  is  their  first  and  last  appearance  in  history. 
There  is  no  trace  of  them  having  been  inquired  after  and 
examined  by  the  historian  of  the  Acts.  And  it  is  clear  enough 
that  in  any  case  they  could  have  had  nothing  to  tell  him 
affecting  our  inquiry.  Our  inquiry  regarding  the  truth  of 
Christianity  is  affected  only  by  the  substantive  matter  of 
fact,  which  is  narrated  by  the  historian  evidently  from  the 
information  of  Paul,  and  is  narrated  by  Paul  himself  in  two 
speeches  recorded  by  the  historian. 

Eegarding  the  question  of  fact,  there  never  ivas  any  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  Paid  himself.  That  is  to  say,  the  only  man 
who  really  knows  anything  about  the  matter  never  had  any 
doubt  of  the  historical  reality  of  that  appearance  to  him  of 
the  Christ  who  had  been  crucified  some  years  before.  Some 
who  really  know  nothing  about  the  matter,  are  of  opinion  that 
Paul  only  imagined  or  fancied  an  appearance  of  that  Jesus 
who  may  naturally  have  been  much  in  his  thoughts,  now 
presented  so  vividly  to  his  imagination,  that  he  took  the 
imagination  for  a  reality.  That  never  was  Paul's  own  opinion. 
He  was  at  the  time  on  a  journey,  in  charge  of  an  important 
expedition,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  day.  He  was  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  faculties  so  as  to  carry  on  a  conversation, 
which  he  retained  distinctly  in  his  memory  ;  so  distinctly,  that 
long  afterwards  in  telling  the  story  to  a  Hebrew  (King  Agrippa), 
there  came  back  to  him  the  recollected  Hebrew  sound  of  his 
own  name  (Saoid,  Saoid).  And  if  his  ears  could  deceive  him,  at 
least  his  eyes  could  not.  The  three  days  Uindncss  was  not 
the  result  of  imagination ;  even  though  it  had  not,  as  some 
think,  been  followed  by  a  life-long  weakness  of  the  eyes  (cp. 
Gal.  iv.  13  ;  cp.  ver.  15).  At  all  events,  it  was  not  the  im- 
agination of  the  persecutor  that  made  Christian  Ananias  come 
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to  this  fiercely  raging  enemy  with  a  kindly  Christian,  "  Brother 
Saul,  receive  thy  sight."  But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  likely  that 
Paul  went  through  any  such  exercise  of  making  himself  sure 
that  it  was  not  all  a  dream.  He  knew  perfectly  well  how  to 
distinguish  day-dreaming  from  reality  (cp.  2  Cor.  xii.  1-10), 
And  about  the  historical  reality  of  this  event  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  had  any  doubt,  more  than  he  had  of  his 
own  existence. 

No  one  can  refuse  to  own  that  this  event  at  least  marks 
the  date  of  a  new  movement,  which  has  powerfully  influenced 
the  whole  history  of  Christianity  and  of  civilisation.  It  was  the 
occasion  of  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  career  of  Paul,  the 
career  which  has  been  the  greatest  influence  in  that  history 
of  all  human  lives,  but  that  of  Him  whom  Paul  had  been 
persecuting.  And  it  was  a  distinct  career  that  thus  began. 
Paulinism  was  distinctly  a  new  beginning  of  Christianity,  so 
that  Paul  was  in  a  real  sense  a  second  founder  of  Christendom. 
He  maintained  that  there  is  and  can  be  only  one  foundation. 
But  he  knew  that  there  might  be  various  founders  laying  that 
foundation  or  building  upon  it,  each  in  his  own  way.  And 
he  had  a  way  distinctively  his  own  which  has  left  its  mark. 

In  connection  with  that  new  beginning,  we  have  the 
advantage,  in  our  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  Bible  rehgion, 
of  being  able  to  look  at  the  whole  matter  in  a  fresh  light,  as 
it  appears  at  full  length  in  the  person  of  him  who,  from  this 
time  onward  more  and  more,  is  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
world  the  leading  representative  of  Christianity.  In  this 
earlier  period  it  is  a  real  privilege  to  study  the  religion  in 
connection  with  such  individualities,  at  once  engaging  and 
heroic,  as  that  of  Peter  and  Paul.  If  Peter  be  the  most 
human  of  humankind,  Paul  is  surely  the  manliest  of  men. 
And  his  distinctive  manliness,  as  of  an  Ironside,  is  at  the 
present  point  of  special  interest  for  us,  because  we  find  our- 
selves coming  to  be  in  a  sense  dependent  on  his  downright 
sincerity  and  truth. 

Peter  at  one  time  denied  the  truth,  and  at  another  time 
"  dissembled "  it.  Nevertheless  we  find  ourselves  reposing 
perfect  confidence  in  his  veracity.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  ever  really  doubts  the  truth 
of  a  statement  made  by  an  apostle  about  a  matter  of  fact, 
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and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  one — who  is  not  an 
"  historical  critic  " — should  be  such  a  knave  in  grain  as  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  a  statement  aljout  a  matter  of  fact  by 
Paul.  There  is  no  trace  of  his  ever  having,  at  any  part  of 
his  career,  put  on  a  false  face,  or  said  what  he  did  not 
seriously  believe.  In  the  Christian  period  of  his  life  he 
expresses  deep  compunction  for  having  been  a  blasphemer, 
a  persecutor,  a  despiser  (1  Tim.  i.  13).  But  he  does  not 
admit  that  he  was  at  any  time  untruthful,  insincere.  This 
for  him  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest.  He  knows  (1  Cor. 
ix,  27)  that  a  man's  being  an  apostle  in  his  office  will  not 
necessarily  save  him  from  being  a  castaway  in  his  person. 
And  the  statement  which  he  makes  about  that  past  is,  that 
he  obtained  mercy,  hecausc  he  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief; 
a  statement  which  appears  to  admit  the  construction,  that  for 
him  to  have  been  dishonest,  insincere,  not  acting  out  of  regard 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  truth  and  duty,  would  have  involved 
the  guilt  of  the  unpardonable  sin.  The  strength  of  his  feeling 
in  relation  to  this  point  may  be  understood  if  we  remember 
(Acts  xxvi.  10),  that  if  he  had  not  sincerely  believed  that 
Christianity  was  a  false  religion,  he  must  before  God  have 
been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder  of  the  innocent.  It  may 
thus  have  been  a  great  relief  to  him,  in  all  his  after  life,  to 
be  able  to  remember,  that  in  his  deadly  persecuting  rage  he 
was  sincere.  But  we  need  no  assurance  of  his  sincerity. 
What  appears  in  his  history  is,  that  he  was  always  true  to 
his  convictions,  and  had  unshrinkingly  the  courage  of  his 
opinions.  And  what  appears  through  all  the  multitudinous 
self-revelations  of  his  letters  is,  that  he  was  naturally  incap- 
able of  insincerity ;  a  soldierly  man,  like  a  steel  sword,  so 
simple,  frank,  and  brave,  that  his  mind  was  never  visited  by 
the  shadow  of  a  thought  of  dissembling  about  anything. 

Barnabas  is  the  "  good  man  "  of  the  New  Testament.  (His 
Old  Testament  analogue  is  Ahimaaz,  who  ran  so  fast  and  far 
to  shield  the  fatlicrs  heart  by  being  beforehand  with  the  good 
news  of  a  national  victory  to  the  king.)  Barnabas  finds  that 
goodness  will  not  suffice  at  Antioch :  and  he  brings  from 
Tarsus  a  capable  soldier  for  disciplining  the  confused  new 
life  into  order.  But  Barnabas  will  afterwards  find  it  is  a 
soldier  he  has  to  deal  with  (Acts  xv.  35-39)  when  he  would 
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fain,  upon  a  new  evangelistic  mission,  take  along  with  him 
that  Mark  who  had  previously  shrunk  and  turned  back  from 
a  difficulty.  Paul,  going  to  war,  will  not  have  pewter  by  his 
side,  but  only  steel.  So  he  sends  Mark  away  from  him, 
though  at  the  cost  of  parting  from  Barnabas  the  good.  Now 
it  is  this  man  of  steel,  so  simply  frank  and  brave,  so  resolute, 
unswerving  in  sincerity,  whom  a  "  historical "  criticism  has 
made  to  be  the  arch-impostor ;  who  invented  a  new  gospel  in 
the  place  of  Christ's ;  and  ensnared  and  deluded  the  original 
apostles  into  apostatising  from  their  original  faith  ;  and  carried 
away  all  Christendom  into  the  apostasy ;  and  went  on  to  his 
dying  day  most  solemnly  declaring,  in  the  name  of  God,  that 
this  innovation  of  his  was  the  true  original  gospel  which  had 
from  the  outset  been  delivered  by  the  apostles  from  the 
Lord !  Some  "  theories "  might  have  for  motto  the  tomb- 
stone inscription — "  As  soon  as  we  are  born  we  begin  to  die." 

Where  did  the  critics  make  that  wonderful  discovery  ? 
According  to  them,  the  only  genuine  utterances  of  Paul 
himself  now  extant  are  in  those  four  unquestionable  Epistles. 
According  to  them,  consequently,  these  Epistles  contain  the 
only  certain  information  that  we  have  about  him ;  for  the 
Acts,  too,  are  a  forgery,  not  disclosing  the  truth,  but  conceal- 
ing it.  We  saw  that  those  four  Epistles  prove  that  the 
Pauline  narration  in  Acts  is  correct ;  that  in  point  of  fact 
Paul's  gospel  is  what  the  original  apostles  had  taught  as 
from  Christ.  But  now  the  question  is  as  to  the  personal 
character  of  Paul.  The  critics  know  nothing  about  that 
character ;  they  avowedly  and  ostentatiously  have  no  means 
of  information  about  him,  excepting  from  Eomans,  1st  and 
2nd  Corinthians,  and  Galatians.  Is  it  from  these  four  Epistles 
that  they  have  come  to  know  him  as  a  consummate  impostor, 
liar,  false  witness  in  God's  name  regarding  the  Christ  whom 
he  professes  to  serve  in  the  gospel  ?  No !  it  is  from  an 
atheistic  philosophy,  which  surely  is  a  Laputan  philosophy, 
teachinfj  how  to  bring  sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers. 

It  may  thus  appear  that  Paul,  too,  has  (cp.  John  ix.  39,  40) 
come  for  judgment  into  the  world  in  order  that  the  seeing 
may  be  blind,  as  well  as  that  the  blind  may  see.  And  those 
who  knew  him,  if  they  heard  the  criticism  of  the  "  blind " 
upon  his  Epistles  which  they  reject,  might  receive  it,  as  John 
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Knox  went  from  Queen  Mary's  veliement  scolding  "  with  a 
reasonable  merry  countenance."  Cooper  in  one  of  his  Indian 
tales  has  an  erudite  enthusiast,  who  is  about  to  be  burned 
alive  by  the  Eedskins,  but  is  saved  from  that  peril  by  their 
discovering  he  is  insane.  His  insanity  is  disclosed  to  them 
through  his  seizing  the  opportunity  at  the  stake  of  proclaim- 
ing, as  to  meet  audience,  the  crowning  discovery  of  his  life 
of  learned  labour ;  namely,  that  the  American  Indians  are 
the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  What  puts  his  insanity  beyond  a 
doubt,  so  that  even  a  "  Stoic  of  the  woods "  is  moved  into 
laughter,  is  his  imagining  that  they  are  lost.  They !  who 
can  make  their  way  blindfold  through  forests  and  over 
mountains,  with  instinct  as  unerring  as  an  eagle's  eye ; — to 
speak  of  their  being  "  lost  !  "  We  have  seen  in  what  manner 
an  ordinarily  well-informed  private  Christian  in  Bithynia 
would  be  likely,  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  to 
receive  a  forged  1st  Peter.  We  cannot  conceive  how  the 
primitive  Christians,  who  had  no  sense  of  humour,  might 
receive  a  spectacled  professor  from  the  Europe  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  prelecting  upon  the  "forged"  Pauline  Epistles; 
Epistles  of  a  Paul  who  is  known  to  him  only  from  those  four 
Epistles.  But  one  thing  we  are  certain  of — namely,  that  a 
critic  who  makes  Paul  to  have  been  a  deceiver,  preaching  a  new 
gospel  of  his  own  instead  of  the  original  gospel  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles,  would  by  those  primitive  Christians  have  been 
regarded  as  a  "  blind  "  man,  and  a  deaf  as  well  as  crazy,  who 
never  once  has  seen  the  face  of  Paul,  nor  heard  his  voice. 

About  a  certain  bishop,  John  Knox  said  in  his  trenchant 
way,  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye  in  the  body,  and  of  "  hcritli 
in  ye  soul."  The  criticism  now  in  question  really  sees  'na 
Paul,  but  only  dreams  an  incoherent  impossibility.  Instead 
of  Paul  the  apostle,  let  us  look  at  the  Paul  of  "  historical " 
criticism.  The  Paul  of  criticism  believed  that  near  Damascus 
he  had  conversed  with  the  glorified  Christ.  He  was  (of 
course)  mistaken  in  the  belief.  But  m  fact  he  believed  that 
the  Son  of  God  had  appeared  to  him,  and  had  taken  him 
into  the  favour  and  service  of  the  Most  High,  and  indirectly 
charged  him  to  be  an  apostle  of  Him  whom  he  had  been 
persecuting.  Accordingly,  what  does  this  Paul  of  criticism 
do  ?     He  gives  his  whole  life  with  passionate  enthusiasm  and 
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amazing  success  to  preaching  doivu  the  true  religion  of 
Christ ;  for  the  purpose  of  fraudulently  introducing  a  new 
religion  of  his  own  in  the  place  of  it,  and  seducing  the 
followers  of  Christ  into  apostasy  from  the  faitli  of  their 
Master ;  bidding  men  put  another  person's  works  at  the 
foundation,  where  Christ  prescribed  that  they  should  put 
their  own,  and  at  the  same  time  bidding  them  worship  a 
creature  in  place  of  God.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
circumstance,  that  in  all  this  representation  a  very  honest, 
iionourable  godly  man  is  an  infamous  impostor,  throughout 
his  life  persisting  in  the  daring  impiety  of  bearing  false 
witness,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  to  the  effect  that  this  new 
invention  of  his  own  is  the  true  original  gospel  of  Christ. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  moral  impossibility,  a  monstrous  inco- 
herence which,  even  in  a  fictitious  character,  would  be 
condemned  as  an  outrage  upon  the  mere  possibilities  of 
dramatic  representation.  What  we  observe  at  the  present 
point  is,  that  the  character  is  a  natural  impossibility,  even  in 
a  most  villanous  impostor.  No  creature  would,  nor  could, 
by  a  belief  in  the  glorified  Christ,  be  impelled  to  labour  with 
all  his  might  for  subversion  of  the  religion  which  Christ  had 
founded  by  His  teaching  and  in  His  blood.  The  criticism 
here,  in  the  very  heart  of  it,  is  simply  "  blind."  Its  very 
dream  is  mere  chaotic  incoherence  of  impossibility. 

Thus,  when  we  try  to  imagine  why  Paul  should  so  labour 
on  behalf  of  a  false  Paulinism,  we  find  ourselves  more  and 
more  at  a  loss ;  plunging  at  every  step  into  deeper  and 
deeper  hopelessness  of  mere  impossibility.  For  instance,  he 
is  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  with  a  religion  of  self- 
sufficient  pride,  vainglorious  confidence  in  one's  own  works 
of  the  law.  In  that  religion  of  self  he  has  made  high 
attainments,  and  achieved  a  great  reputation  among  those  of 
his  own  nation  and  of  his  own  sect.  But  this  new  religion 
of  his  invention  cuts  down  that  whole  fabric  of  his  life, 
destroys  it  from  the  foundation,  burns  it  to  ashes,  sweeps  it 
away  in  a  hurricane.  Now  he  has  humbly  to  confess  that 
in  him  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing ;  that  all  his  righteous- 
nesses are  as  filthy  rags  ;  that  he  is  a  guilty  creature,  deserving 
only  the  wrath  of  God,  so  that  in  the  righteous  judgment  of 
heaven's  law  he  is  a  dead  man.      Truly,  the  Paul  of  criticism 
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is  "crucified  with  Christ."  But  he  dies  there  as  the  im- 
penitent  thief :  mpenitent,  not  believing  in  Christ,  but 
rejecting  the  true  original  gospel  of  Christ,  and  putting  a  new 
invention  of  his  own  in  the  place  of  it.  Excepting  Christ  on 
Calvary,  perhaps  the  one  who  in  reality  has  most  profoundly 
felt  the  agony  of  the  Cross,  drinking  the  bitterness  of  it,  the 
pain  of  the  shame,  is  Saul  in  that  vision  near  Damascus : 
especially  if  it  be  the  Saul  of  this  historical  criticism.  He 
loses  all  tliat  he  honoured  and  loved  and  trusted  in  upon  earth 
or  in  heaven ;  and  is  thrown  wholly  upon  what  he  blasphemed 
and  persecuted  and,  loathing,  despised.  Rejecting  life,  he 
embraces  death ;  and  to  that  foul  death  he  has  to  cling  all 
through  his  career.  But  he  does  cling  to  it  with  a  passion 
of  devoted  affection  into  which  there  goes  all  the  power  of  a 
giant  force  of  nature  every  hour !  And  why  ?  for  nothing, 
but  a  delusion  which  kills  the  deepest  love  in  a  Pharisee's 
heart,  an  undying  worm  tormenting  it,  a  quenchless  fire 
consuming  it !  If  any  man  can  believe  that,  what  is  the  use 
of  his  gift  of  reason  ? 

It  is  said  that  men,  to  whom  religion  has  become  a  sort 
of  habit  and  a  career  when  it  has  utterly  died  in  their  hearts, 
as  it  must  have  died  in  the  heart  of  the  Paul  of  criticism, 
may  still  continue  in  a  course  of  outward  religionism,  under 
the  power  of  ambition,  that  "  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds." 
They  may  thus,  according  to  the  prescription  of  Loyola,  be  as 
"  corpses,"  at  the  bidding  of  the  religious  order  they  belong  to, 
perhaps  hoping  to  rise  to  the  head  of  it.  The  ambition  is  in 
them  in  the  place  of  life,  as  the  witch-ghosts  of  Lucan's 
Pharsalia  were  in  the  corpses  of  the  slain.  They  have  sold 
themselves  to  Satan  for  the  bribe  of  "  All  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  will  I  give  thee :  for  they  are  mine."  But  here, 
again,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  comprehend  tlie  Paul  of 
criticism.  What  career  of  ambition  is  there  here  for  him  ! 
He  abandons  the  order  he  belongs  to.  He  makes  himself  an 
outcast,  not  only  from  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  but  from  the 
nation  of  the  Jews.  And  he  joins  a  community  whose  com- 
munion involves  infamy  of  outlawry  from  mankind ;  a  sect 
which  is  everywhere  spoken  against ;  who,  following  an 
"  accursed  "  one,  are  as  offscourings  of  the  earth.  He  thus 
abandons   a   really  promising   career  of  ambition,  in  which 
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he,  though  young,  has  already  risen  high,  and  may  hope  to 
rise  much  higher ;  and  suddenly  plunges  himself  into  that 
hopeless  bog,  degradation.  Then,  with  reference  to  the  hopeless 
degradation  itself,  we  may  suppose  that  the  ruling  passion 
yet  is  strong  in  him,  as  it  was  in  the  demon  of  pride  who 
said,  "  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven."  But 
how  does  the  Paul  of  criticism  propose  to  himself  to  achieve 
a  dominion  so  forlorn  ?  It  has  to  be  through  his  in  some 
way  gaining  influence  among  the  Christians,  establishing 
himself  in  their  confidence  and  affections.  Now  the  one  thing 
to  which  they  are  devotedly  attached  is  the  religion  of  Christ. 
And  this  Paul,  in  order  to  gain  their  confidence,  sets  himself, 
with  all  his  might,  to  destroy  that  religion  !  Truly  it  may  be 
said  of  the  unbelieving  criticism  which  believes  in  him, 
"  Great  is  thy  faith  !  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith  :  no, 
not  in  Israel." 

But  here,  further,  the  Paul  of  criticism  has  to  multiply 
himself  by  twelve,  and  work  twelve  "  great "  miracles  of  new 
creation,  turning  apostles  into  apostates.  And  the  miracle  of 
their  strangely  sudden  abandonment  of  Christianity  in  favour 
of  the  Pauline  imposture,  is  all  the  more  wonderful  on  this 
account,  that  they  can  gain  nothing  by  it,  even  for  a  carnal 
ambition  ;  but  must  lose  what  they  have  had,  as  throned  in 
this  new  Israel.  We  know  that  they  have  ambition  in  their 
nature.  It  wrangled  among  them  even  on  the  last  journey, 
in  the  advancing  shadow  of  the  Cross  :  the  sons  of  Zebedee 
scheming  privily  for  the  highest  places  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  others  with  open  bitterness  resenting  the  preten- 
sion. That  carnality  has  been  subdued  by  grace.  But  now, 
if  they  give  way  to  the  gracelessness  of  apostasy  from 
Christ  into  Pauline  imposture,  the  old  spirit  will  come  back 
seven  times  worse  than  before.  And  for  what  ?  What 
gratification  is  there  now  to  be  for  their  ambition  ?  They  are 
all  to  be  dethroned  in  favour  of  Paul.  He  is  to  be  the  sun ; 
and  they  are  to  be  only  the  moon  and  the  eleven  stars,  to  do 
obeisance  to  his  greatness ;  while  Christ  has  to  disappear 
from  the  firmament,  excepting  as  a  dishonoured  ncmie,  which 
is  to  be  retained  as  a  disguise  of  the  apostasy.  "  He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease,"  said  John  the  Baptist,  in  a 
self-effacement  of  magnanimous  greatness  that  had  not  been 
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excelled  among  tlie  prophets.  But  the  one  wlicm  he  thus 
preferred  to  himself  in  honour  was  the  Christ  of  God.  The 
Paul  whom  the  twelve  apostles  of  Christ  are  to  accept  as  a 
master,  denies  the  Christ  who  has  sent  them  to  the  world, 
and  puts  a  false  Christ  in  the  place  of  Him,  so  making  them 
to  be  false  prophets.  "  We  have  heard  strange  things  to-day," 
may  well  have  said  the  disciples  in  the  school  of  this 
criticism.  And  especially  the  "  PoalI  "  must  be  to  them  a 
(repa^,  miracle)  terrible  monster,  a  Frankenstein  fiend, 
destroying  those  who  have  called  him  into  being,  with  hard 
sayings,  which  they  that  are  feeble  and  unstable  wrest  unto 
their  own  destruction. 

Having  so  far  brought  the  historical  Paul  into  line  with  the 
other  apostles,  we  perceive  that  the  mere  impossibility  which 
in  his  case  appears  at  full  length  in  a  strong  light,  really 
existed  in  the  case  of  all  of  them.  Passing  away  from  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  "  the  twelve  "  apostatised  from 
Christianity  to  Paulinism,  and  that  the  Christian  world  went 
with  them  into  the  imposture, — practising  iqjoji  itself!  as 
if  our  existing  Christendom  had  in  one  generation  gone  over 
to  Mormonism  or  Mohammedanism  under  the  impression  of 
its  being  Christianity, — we  now  look  back  beyond  the 
Pauline  movement,  to  that  which  took  place  in  the  life 
of  the  original  apostles,  along  with  the  "  brethren "  who 
believed  in  Christ. 

They  all  underwent  that  crucifixion  with  Christ  which 
afterwards  was  undergone  by  Paul.  The  commonalty  of  the 
apostles,  for  example,  the  four  fishermen  first  called  to  this 
office  (Luke  v.  1-11),  literally  "forsook  all"  in  order  to  follow 
Christ.  To  thriving  young  men  who  have  a  business  of  their 
own  in  their  native  place,  it  is  a  very  great  sacrifice  to  throw 
it  all  to  the  winds  in  order  to  follow  one  who  has  nothing,  not 
even  a  home,  such  as  the  foxes  and  the  air  birds  have,  and 
who  can  promise  them  nothing  belonging  to  this  world  but 
labours  and  "persecutions"  (Mark  x.  30).  The  one  of  the 
twelve  who  had  a  higher  social  standing  had  to  throw 
himself  out  of  his  own  class  and  associate  with  what  was 
reckoned  the  "  dregs  "  of  the  people  ;  making  hhnself  a  imrinh 
of  his  society,  while  casting  away  the  comforts  and  the  dis- 
tinctions of  his  wealth.     Now  when  Christ,  instead  of  being 
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a  homeless  Galilean  peasant,  is  exalted  on  heaven's  throne,  with 
the  civilised  nations  worshipping  Him  (Eev.  xi.  15),  how 
many  professing  Christians  of  our  acquaintance,  gentlemen 
of  standing  like  Matthew,  M'ould  make  the  sacrifice  which 
Matthew  made  in  leaving  his  receipt  of  custom  to  be  a  follower 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  devoting  his  life  to  the  study  and  the 
propagation  of  his  new  religion  of  sacrifice  ?  And  beyond  all 
that,  deep  as  life  itself,  with  a  pain  like  that  of  dying,  all  of 
them  had  to  abandon  the  religion  which  was  most  honoured 
in  their  "  holy  nation,"  and  embrace  what  was  infamous  in  the 
estimation  of  the  wise  and  prudent,  the  religion  of  this  out- 
cast who  "  suffered  without  the  gate."  And  the  reward,  the 
only  reward,  as  they  knew  from  His  forewarnings  and  saw  in 
His  experience,  that  they  had  to  expect  in  this  world  was 
the  worst  evils  which  this  world  could  inflict ;  so  that  even 
the  violent  infamous  death,  whose  gory  face  and  thorny 
crown  were  (2  Cor.  iv,  10)  ever  in  their  view,  might  be  to 
them  a  welcome  release  from  the  evils  of  their  condition  in 
this  life.  What  moved  tlievi,  except  their  seeing,  "  by  many 
infallible  proofs,"  that  Christ  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
believing  "  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God  ?  "      No  one  has  ever  told. 

The  kind  of  evidence  upon  which  they  believed  this,  we 
shall  consider  in  our  next  section  of  "the  Primary  Testimonies." 
But  now,  still  with  a  leading  regard  to  specialties  in  the  case 
of  Paul,  we  will  again  turn  our  attention  to  the  appearance  of 
the  risen  Christ  to  him  on  his  way  to  Damascus. 

Lyttleton  does  not  look  at  that  event  in  isolation.  He 
contemplates  it  in  connection  with  the  whole  career  which 
followed  from  it.  And  it  has  to  be  so  regarded  by  ns,  if  we 
will  really  see  it  as  it  is  in  history.  Paul's  experience  of 
that  appearance  was  not  an  isolated  startling  thing,  like 
a  lightning  flash  and  thunderclap.  It  was  a  sunrise  of  the 
light  which  filled  thenceforward  the  whole  of  his  life's  day. 
It  was  the  outbreaking  from  a  smitten  rock  (1  Cor.  x.  4)  of  a 
stream  which  followed  him  tlirough  all  his  life's  career.  And 
what  we  have  to  consider  as  inquiring  historically,  is  that 
event  in  its  connection  with  his  Christian  life,  and  with  his 
great  career  of  Christian  apostleship.  This  career  we  again 
recall  to  mind  is  probably  the  most  important  for  the  w^orld, 
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relatively  to  tliat  whicli  is  of  real  iinportance  to  mankind, 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen  since  Christ  died  on  the  Cross. 
And  in  the  appearance  near  Damascus  we  have  to  see,  as  if 
proceeding  from  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,  the  first 
beginning  of  the  great  illustrious  career  of  Paul's  apostle- 
ship. 

In  Paul's  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  Christian  and  the  apostle.  There  is  in  him  always  a 
perfect  "  aefauld  "  singleness  :  his  faith  as  a  sinful  man,  depend- 
ent on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  is  just  the  same  faith,  in 
the  same  simple  humbleness  which  receives  grace  and  apostle- 
ship  ;  including  the  special  grace  (Phil.  i.  29)  of  being  per- 
mitted not  only  to  preach  the  gospel,  but  also  to  suffer  for  it. 
Especially  since  we  have  already  considered  the  testimony  of 
primaeval  Christians  in  their  personal  believing,  we  will  now, 
in  Paul's  case,  restrict  our  attention  to  his  apostleship,  and 
the  testimony  which  was  borne  by  him  in  that  official  capacity. 
Here  is  one  of  the  authorised  witnesses :  how  came  he  to 
believe  this  gospel  on  behalf  of  which  he  appears  ?  Paul 
knew  quite  well  about  the  evidences,  both  of  natural  and  of 
revealed  religion  ;  and  could  speak  of  them,  seriously  believing 
in  them,  to  Jews  and  to  Gentiles,  among  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians, variously,  according  to  various  occasions  (Acts  xiv., 
xvii. ;  Kom.  i.  18-ii.  15  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  1-8).  He  also,  inlaying 
the  foundations  of  Christianity,  was  careful,  not  only  to  work 
miracles  in  attestation  of  his  own  apostleship,  but  also  to  lay 
before  men  the  full  testimony  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  of  the 
community  of  believers  which  had  been  deliberately  provided 
for  in  the  plan  of  Christ.  And  in  connection  with  that  array 
of  witnesses  he  (1  Cor.  xv.  8)  put  his  own  experience  only 
very  humbly  in  the  last  place.  But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  he 
evidently  thought  his  own  peculiar  experience  of  great  import- 
ance as  accounting  for  his  own  personal  Christianity,  and  as 
warranting  and  necessitating  his  peculiar  action  as  an  indi- 
vidual apostle.  And  his  peculiar  experience  he  always 
traced  back  as  to  its  fountain  or  sunrise  in  that  appearance 
near  Damascus. 

That  appearance  is  thrice  recorded  in  the  history  of  tlie 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  First,  it  is  solemnly  described  at  length 
in  the  history  (Acts  ix.   1—22),  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the 
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very  greatest  events  in  the  rising  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
God  among  men.  And  then  it  is  twice  narrated  by  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  the  only  two  apologetic  speeches  of 
his  which  are  recorded  on  the  two  great  occasions  of  the 
culmination  into  crisis  of  his  public  life : — his  address  to  the 
Hebrew  nation  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxii.  4-16);  and  his 
address  to  the  Eoman  empire  in  the  person  of  governor  Festus 
and  of  King  Agrippa  at  C?esarea  (Acts  xxvi.  9-20)  ;  the  reason 
obviously  being  that  he  regards  that  incident  in  his  personal 
biography  as  not  only  an  apology  for  himself,  justifying  him 
in  his  public  action  and  career,  but  also  and  especially  an 
apology  for  his  religion,  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  men  whom 
he  is  addressing  should  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God. 

Then  when  we  look  into  those  Epistles  of  his  which  are 
owned  as  unquestionable  by  unbelievers  who  have  knowledge, 
we  find  that  that  appearance  at  Damascus  continues  to 
exercise  a  decisively  commanding  influence  on  the  whole 
career  of  his  apostleship.  Thus,  as  a  general  fact  appearing 
variously,  we  perceive  that  he  reckons  it  important  to  have  a 
place  and  standing  for  himself  as  an  apostle  distinct  from  the 
body  of  the  original  apostles.  In  point  of  fact  he  is  distinct 
from  them,  though  of  them,  as  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  from 
Israel,  or  as  the  family  of  Aaron  is  from  the  Levitical  tribe. 
And  the  distinctness  is  clearly  recognised  by  the  original 
apostles :  not  only  (Gal.  ii.)  in  connection  with  the  circum- 
cision controversy  for  convenience  of  a  passing  exigency,  but 
permanently  as  an  abiding  normal  condition  of  things,  so  even 
in  the  ideal  representation  of  the  Apocalypse  : — the  number  of 
apostles  is  only  twelve,  as  also  is  the  number  of  the  Israel  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  and  of  the  pearly  gates.  Paul  and  Paulin- 
ism  are  left  out  of  the  representation.  They  are  a  distinct 
thing.  And  Paul  not  only  recognised  this  as  a  fact  in  the 
permanent  relation  of  himself  and  his  work  to  the  great  move- 
ment ;  accepting  the  division  of  the  work  between  them  and 
him  ;  and  (1  Cor.  xv.  5-8)  speaking  of  them  as  "the  twelve," 
and  of  himself  as  a  distinct  thing.  He  reckons  this  desirable. 
He  looks  upon  the  distinctness  of  Paulinism  from  the  older 
movement  as  an  important  interest  of  Christianity.  And 
that  distinctness  is,  in  his  estimation,  not  only  marked  but 
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secured  by  the  ever  memorable  appearance  to  him  on  his  way 
to  Damascus. 

The  importance  of  the  distinctness  came  into  a  clear,  strong 
light  in  the  circumcision  controversy.  That  controversy, 
besides  having  in  it  a  danger  of  legalism  to  the  true  life  even 
of  the  Hebrew  Christians,  had  in  it  a  special  peril  to  the  com- 
fort and  to  the  Christian  liberty  of  the  Gentiles.  And  it 
then  was  found  a  real  advantage  to  the  Christian  cause  that 
Paul  was  not  simply  one  of  thirteen  apostles,  but  one  by 
himself,  distinct  from  the  twelve,  as  being  in  a  special  manner 
by  ordination  of  Christ  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  That 
gave  him,  so  to  speak,  a  "  brief  "  in  their  great  cause,  a  special 
title  and  call  to  be  the  advocate  of  their  interest  and  guardian 
of  their  freedom.  But,  somewhat  later,  the  importance  of  his 
position  in  its  distinctness  came  into  view  in  connection  with 
the  very  foundation  of  the  life  of  Christendom,  the  ground  of 
a  man's  justification  unto  life,  of  a  sinner's  pardon  and  accept- 
ance with  God.  We  have  not  means  of  knowing  how  the 
other  apostles  were  placed  or  disposed  in  relation  to  that 
matter.  We  do  not  know  even  whether  any  of  them  was  so 
situated  as  to  be  able  to  exercise  the  kind  and  amount  of 
influence  that  was  required  in  the  crisis.  We  do  know  that, 
in  the  order  of  second  causes,  the  life  of  Christendom  was 
saved,  in  a  most  formidable  crisis,  by  a  great  man's  coming 
forward  and  undertaking  this  cause  alone,  though  it  should  be 
against  the  world,  against  all  the  Churches,  against  every 
creature  in  the  universe,  arming  himself  with  the  lightnings 
and  the  thunders  of  the  curse  of  God  : — Paul  said,  "  If  I,  or 
an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  than  that 
which  has  been  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  anathema " 
(Gal.  i.  8). 

So  the  tide  was  turned — the  tide  of  a  fast-ebbing  life — into 
a  full-flowing  life.  But  the  influence  of  that  great  action  of 
the  great-souled  apostle  could  not  have  been  such  as  it  was 
in  efi'ect,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  distinctness  of  this 
apostle  from  the  others ;  as  one  who  occupied  a  separate, 
independent  position  of  his  own,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was 
not  only  entitled,  but  bound  to  take  such  action  in  such  a 
case.  It  was  well  for  Christendom  that  he  was  not  a  merely 
thirteenth  apostle,  but,  as  it  were,  a  new  independent  aposto- 
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late  in  his  own  person.  Effectively,  and  as  a  teaching  force, 
Paul  with  his  associates  probably  constituted  in  visible  aspect 
a  much  more  imposing  apostolate  than  that  of  the  twelve. 
But  the  true  spiritual  exousia  (power  of  might  springing  out 
of  right)  could  not  be,  in  a  nascent  Christendom,  unless  it  ap- 
peared that  Christ  had  given  "  this  authority  "  to  Paul.  And 
that  could  appear  only  from  what  had  happened  near  Damascus. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  view,  Paul  is  found  laying 
emphasis  on  the  immediateness  of  his  dependence  on  Christ. 
Immediateness  of  2-)ersonal  dependence  on  Christ  appears  to 
have  remarkably  characterised  his  personal  experience  of 
religion.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  his  case  in  that  he 
was  in  everything  so  much  given  to  reasoning.  We  might 
have  expected  to  find  his  personal  religion  of  that  logical 
cast,  which,  so  to  speak,  accepting  Christ  as  a  first  principle, 
reasons  itself  into  details  of  life  of  thought  and  action.  But 
Paul,  ever  logical,  is  not  only  vehemently  emotional,  but 
vividly  intuitional.  He  lives  Christ,  breathes  Him,  has  Him 
as  the  light  in  his  eyes,  the  life-blood  in  his  soul.  And  as 
in  Luther's  case  so  in  Paul's,  that  experience  of  continuous 
personal  dependence  on  Christ  alone  {sola  solo,  says  faith)  was 
a  spiritual  equipment  of  the  theologian  for  saving  the 
Christian  w^orld  from  the  legalism  and  blighting  bondage  of 
Pharisaic  "  Churchianity." 

But  Luther  to  a  similar  effect  remembered  his  "  doctor's 
vow."  He  regarded  it  as  placing  him  under  obligation  to 
seek  the  truth  straight  from  God,  as  an  original  pioneer 
explorer,  an  individually  trusted  guide  of  the  community. 
And  Paul  had  a  profound  sense  of  there  being  such  an  effect 
upon  the  character  of  his  official  position,  of  responsibility  and 
right,  through  the  immediateness  of  his  official  dependence  on 
ordination  and  operation  of  Christ.  Thus,  in  the  supreme 
crisis  of  the  peril  of  the  Christian  world,  when  he  had  to 
stand  forth  solitary  like  Luther  at  Worms, — "  Here  I  am, 
none  other  thing  can  I,  God  help  me," — he  took  that  ground 
with  his  first  word  (Gal.  i.  1),  introducing  himself  to  those 
who  very  well  knew  him  as  "  an  apostle,  not  of  man,  neither 
ly  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father,  who  raised 
Him  from  the  dead."  Here  there  is  no  call,  nor  room,  for 
"  apostolical  succession."     It  is  excluded  {"  by  what  law  ?  ")  by 
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the  iminediateness  of  the  dependency  of  tliis  apostleship  of 
Paul  upon  the  personal  action  of  the  risen  Son  of  God.  So, 
correspondingly  to  the  challenging  trumpet  -  blast  of  this 
opening,  he  proceeds  through  the  battle  of  the  Cliurch's  life 
of  faith  in  God  through  Christ.  As  this  is  a  question  of 
gospel  doctrine,  there  must  be  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
ground  on  which  a  question  of  gospel  doctrine  has  to  be  dis- 
posed of ; — the  authority,  the  rule  of  faith.  And  for  Paul 
the  authority,  the  rule  of  faith,  is  God  in  Christ,  immediately 
communicating  the  truth  to  Paul  as  an  apostle  (vers.  11, 12) : 
"  But  I  certify  unto  you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel  which  was 
preached  of  me  was  not  after  man.  For  I  neither  received  it 
from  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ."  Here,  again,  strikingly,  the  immediateness  is 
evinced  by  the  exclusion  even  of  the  instrumentality  of 
liuman  teachers.  Not  only  he  has  received  his  gospel  from 
the  sole  authority  of  Christ ;  he  has  received  it,  without  the 
intervention  even  of  an  Ananias,  straight  from  Christ  Himself. 
And  he  goes  on  (ver.  1 5,  etc.)  to  show  that  not  only  he  in  fact 
has  never  been  a  theological  pupil  of  the  original  apostles, 
but  it  is  plainly  a  physical  impossibility  that  he  should  have 
been ;  providentially  he  was  sent  to  a  wholly  different  school 
(ver.  17),  where  Moses  and  Elias  had  been. 

That  utterance  to  the  Galatians  will  clear  the  air  of 
Christendom ;  and  a  Paul  does  not  need  to  strike  the  nail 
often  on  the  head.  But  at  this  period  of  his  labours,  even 
where  the  stroke  is  not  needed,  the  mental  attitude  and  action 
seem  to  be  maintained  habitually,  and  as  if  unconsciously. 
Thus  to  the  RomaTis,  in  a  very  curious  manner,  he  brings  to 
view  that  immediateness  of  his  apostolic  dependence  on 
effectual  authorisation  of  Christ  alone  (Rom.  xv.  18,  19).  He 
makes  Christ  j^ersonaUy  to  work  miracles  in  attestation  of  Paul. 
The  real  presence  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxviii.  20)  in  all  apostolic 
labour,  of  bringing  the  Gentiles  into  obedience,  must  have 
been  a  familiar  thought  to  every  apostle  (cp.  Acts  xviii.  10). 
And  perhaps  it  would  have  been  natural  for  an  apostle,  as  an 
ambassador  of  Christ,  in  matters  of  doctrine  to  see  himself  as 
receiving  instructions  immediately /ro??i  Christ  (1  Cor.  xi.  23) 
the  only  Prophet  and  King.  But  "the  signs  of  an  apostle," 
the  miraculous  attestations  of  his  teaching,  are  (Heb.  ii.  4) 
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the  peculiarly  appropriate  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  So,  in 
fact,  Paul  speaks  of  tliem  (Kom.  xv.  19)  to  the  Eomans  iu 
that  very  statement  as  to  his  credentials.  It  consequently  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  that  he  begins  with  making  his 
miracles  to  be  the  personal  work  of  Christ  Himself  (ver.  18) : 
"  For  I  will  not  dare  to  speak  of  any  of  those  things  which 
Christ  hath  not  wrought  by  me,  to  make  the  Gentiles  obedient, 
by  word  and  deed,  through  mighty  signs,"  etc. 

We  thus  have  a  side  view  of  the  species  of  apostolic  con- 
sciousness which  pervaded  the  evangelistic  labour  of  Paul  in 
all  that  wonderful  campaign  of  his,  in  which,  from  Jerusalem 
all  round  to  Illyricum,  he  went  battling  for  the  kingdom,  with 
preaching  and  with  miracles,  made  mighty  of  God  for  the 
overthrowing  of  heathen  strongholds.  We  can  see  why  a  man 
so  modest  should  be  always  magnifying  his  office.  It  is  said 
that  David  Hume,  hearing  John  Browni  of  Haddington,  said, 
"  That  old  man  preaches  as  if  Jesus  Christ  were  beside  him 
in  the  pulpit."  This  in  Paul's  case  was  no  figure  of  speech. 
When  he  approached  a  heathen  stronghold  with  the  gospel 
summons,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates,  and  the  King  of 
Glory  shall  come  in,"  he  saw  the  real  presence  of  Christ  as  a 
fact,  and  in  himself  saw  only  the  organ  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  ii. 
14-16).  To  the  apostle  in  his  work  as  well  as  to  the 
believer  in  his  heart  it  was  an  experience  abiding  as  the 
sunshine — "  I  am  crucified  M'ith  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live : 
yet  not  I  live,  but  Christ,  He  liveth  in  me;  and  the  life 
which  now  I  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  God." 

And  the  rising  of  that  sun  was  in  the  appearance  near 
Damascus.  All  through  his  ministry  there  is  on  his  part  a 
vital  continuity  of  reference  to  that  sunrise  as  the  true 
beginning  of  life  to  him  in  apostleship  as  well  as  in  personal 
faith.  He  seems  as  if  to  his  feeling  unreality  of  that  appear- 
ance near  Damascus  would  make  his  whole  apostolic  labour 
to  be  unreal ;  as  a  stream  is  found  to  be  unreal  through  the 
discovery  that  its  fountain  is  only  a  painted  fountain.  We 
may  see  a  parallel  in  his  reasoning  upon  the  great  fact  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  That,  he  reasons,  is  the  abiding  con- 
dition of  life  in  the  Church,  as  the  sun  is  the  natural  life  of 
the  world ;    so   that  without  a  risen   Christ    there  is   utter 
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"  disenchantment,"  as  on  waking  from  a  dream — all  past  life 
of  faith  has  been  foundationless,  and  the  preaching  has  been 
an  empty  sound.  Such  is  the  relation  of  vital  dependence 
in  which  he  seems  to  place  his  own  whole  career  of  apostle- 
ship,  with  all  its  mighty  labours  and  glorious  successes,  to 
that  one  view  of  Christ  which  he  obtained  on  his  way  to 
Damascus. 

This  comes  out  further  in  his  dealing  with  the  Corinthians. 
When  he  was  founding  their  Christianity,  he,  of  course, 
preached  the  gospel  of  Christ  (1  Cor,  i.  22-ii.  1).  He  also 
(2  Cor.  xii.  12)  showed  them  very  copiously  "the  signs  of  an 
apostle,"  in  attestation  of  his  authority  to  teach  as  from  God, 
And,  moreover  (1  Cor,  xv.  1-8),  he  laid  before  them  a  regular 
proof,  by  array  of  competent  witnesses,  of  the  grand  fact  of 
Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead.  But  even  at  that  time 
(ver,  8)  he  placed  Inmself  before  them  as  one  who  had  the 
fundamental  qualification  for  apostleship,  in  that  he  was  one 
of  those  who  had  "  seen  "  Christ  alive  after  His  death.  And 
now  (1  Cor,  ix,  1)  his  abiding  vivid  consciousness  of  this 
fact  of  his  having  seen  Christ,  so  that  he  has  that  qualifica- 
tion, breaks  out  incidentally,  so  as  to  show — "  his  speech 
bewrayeth  him  " — the  settled  inward  habit  of  his  mind.  He 
is  recommending  what  is  not  obligatory  in  Christian  law  as  a 
thing  to  which  a  believer  may  nevertheless  bind  himself  in 
Christian  charity.  His  own  example  in  this  respect  he 
wishes  to  make  as  effective  as  possible.  He  therefore  appeals 
to  the  fact  of  his  being  an  apostle.  That  is  to  say,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  widest  freedom  in  such  matters  that  can  be 
lawful  to  a  man ;  and  consequently,  imitation  of  him  in  this 
matter  is  not  a  thing  incompatible  with  utmost  rights  of  true 
freedom  in  any  Christian.  So  he  says,  in  his  perfervid 
manner,  "  Am  I  not  an  apostle  ?  Am  I  not  free  ?  Have 
I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  onr  Lord?  If  I  be  not  an  apostle 
unto  others,  yet  doubtless  I  am  to  you  ;  for  the  seal  of  mine 
apostleship  are  ye  in  the  Lord," 

Here  we  see  that  in  Paul's  mind  the  connection  of  the 
after  life  with  the  first  "  espousals  "  (Jer.  ii.  2)  is  not  merely 
one  of  sacred  feeling  or  sentiment.  It  is  in  reality  one  of 
fact  and  law.  The  being  of  His  ctpostleship  de'pends  on  the 
historiccd  reality  of  thai  appearance.      For  (1)  it  is   only  on 
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occasion  of  that  appearance  that  he  can  have  attained  to  the 
fundamental    qualification    for    apostleship,    namely,    having 
seen   the  risen    Christ.      Probably   (2  Cor.  v.   16)  Paul  had 
never  seen  Christ  before  His  resurrection.     In  any  case,  an 
apostle  could  not  be  an  authorised  witness  of  the  resurrec- 
tion who  had  not  actually  seen  Christ  alive  after  His  death  of 
the  Cross.      One  found  not  to  have  seen  him,  while  claiming 
to  have  been  an  apostle,  would  have  been  eo  ipso  detected  as 
a  spurious  heir,  a  Pope  Joan.     The  twelve,  to  whom  collect- 
ively the  risen  Christ  had  gone  on  showing  Himself  during 
the  forty  days,  did  not  need  to  care  about  a  separate  proof  of 
every  one  of  them  having  been  admitted  to  the  view  of  Him. 
But  if  Paul  be  not  distinctly  known  to  have  seen  Christ  near 
Damascus,  there  will  be  no  certainty  of  his  being  an  apostle. 
(2)  His  ordination,  his  actual  appointment  to  apostleship,  his 
commission,  his  investiture  with  office,  came  to  him  there  and 
then,  and  only   there   and   then.     The  other   apostles  were 
known  as  elect  during  the  period  of  their  training  and  pro- 
bation in  the  earthly  ministry  of  Christ.     Their  ordination 
and  investiture,  with  qualification  for  office,  took  place  very 
solemnly  during  the  forty  days  to  the  knowledge  of  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  disciples.      Paul  was  "  separate  "  in  his  ordina- 
tion, as  otherwise.      Excepting  at  the  Damascus  appearance  it 
could   have  had  no  existence  in  fact.     It  is  only  then  and 
there  that  he   can  have   received  the   grace  of    apostleship, 
from  "the  Apostle"  (Heb.  iii.  1)  who  alone  can  confer  that 
grace  upon  a  creature.     Hence  on  his  part  a  profoundly  vital 
feeling  of  relationship  of  that  original  Damascus  transaction 
to  his  whole  career,  and  all  that  is  dependent  on  that  career. 
Paul's  reasoning  in  1  Cor.  ix.  1  is  from  the  success  of  his 
labour   at    Corinth   to   the   reality   of  that    appearance    near 
Damascus.      "  The   seal  of  mine   apostleship  are  ye"     Their 
Christianity  is  the  proof  of  his  being  God's  apostle.     And  so 
it  is  clear  that  he  saw  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  on  that  occasion 
near  Damascus.     Por  it  is  only  in  that  way,  through  a  real 
historical    transaction   of    his  caUing   and    qualification   and 
ordination  by  Christ,  then   and   there,  that   Paul  can   have 
come  to  be,  what  the  success  of  Corinth  showed  him  to  be 
(1  Cor.  i.  1  ;  cp.  2  Cor.  i.  1),  veritably  "  called  to  be  an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ  through  the  will  of  God." 
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Of  the  historical  reality  of  tliat  appearance,  the  proof  is 
the  statement  of  a  supremely  honest  able  man,  the  only  man 
who  knows  anything  about  the  matter,  who  knew  perfectly 
what  took  place ;  and  the  corroboration  which  itself  is  visible 
demonstration,  constituted  by  his  whole  Christian  and 
apostolic  career,  making  a  I'aulinism,  which  is  a  vast  bene- 
ficent abiding  influence  in  Christendom  and  civilisation  of 
the  world.  If  it  be  asked,  on  the  other  hand,  what  real 
historical  reason  is  there  for  doubting  the  reality  of  an  event 
so  attested,  the  true  answer  is — ISfonc  whatever.  A  number 
of  men,  without  a  shadow  of  a  particle  of  liistorical  evidence 
to  stand  upon,  take  it  upon  them  to  maintain  that  the  thing 
cannot  have  taken  place ;  because  an  atheistic  metaphysic  says, 
that  in  history  there  shall  be  only  an  absolute  continuity, 
exclusive  of  all  true  beginning.  We  know  that  atheistic 
metaphysic  says  this.  Thousands  of  years  ago  it  was  known  to 
the  heathen  Chinese,  as  well  as  to  I'aul's  heathen  hearers  "  of 
the  Stoics  and  of  the  Epicureans."  But  that  is  no  reason  to 
those  who  believe  in  a  free  sovereign  personality  of  God,  or 
in  a  free  agency  of  man ;  those  who  believe  in  such  a  thing 
as  unll  having  place  and  power  anywhere  in  the  universe. 
It  is  mere  bewilderment  about  the  possibility  of  motion. 

"We  have  dwelt  on  the  Damascus  appearance  as  a  detail 
which  brings  vividly  into  view  what  really  pervades  that 
history  as  a  whole.  That  history  remains :  litera  scripta 
tnanet.  Though  the  "  Acts  "  had  been  unwritten,  the  things 
of  that  new  creation  are  in  the  life  of  mankind,  bearing 
witness  to  this  religion  through  all  generations.  Though 
Christianity  had  disappeared  from  the  world  at  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  the  memory  of  it  would  have  remained,  like 
the  memory  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  with  the  question 
— Whence  that  baptism  ?  Of  man  only  ?  or  of  God  ? 
Though  all  Christendom  now  should  openly  apostatise  from 
Christ,  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  remains,  addressing  itself 
to  every  human  being,  as  the  sunshine  would  remain  though 
all  nations  were  struck  blind.  We  have  considered  Paul's 
case  fully,  because  (Acts  ix.  15)  that  is  the  case  in  which 
the  thing  meant  by  apostleship  is  exhibited  at  full  length. 
P>ut  the  same  thing  in  substance  was  involved  in  the  career, 
in  the  apostolic  being,  of  every  one  of  the  twelve.     They 
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all,  though  dead,  speak  to  us  from  their  thrones  beyond  thei 
stars.  They  all  are  foundations  of  testimony,  sustaining 
the  lofty  walls  of  New  Jerusalem,  and  calling  us  to  enter 
through  the  pearly  gates  that  we  may  hide  our  life  with 
Christ  in  God. 

But  Paul's  case,  besides,  lias  a  distinct  historical  founda- 
tion of  its  own.  It  has  a  grand  coherency,  so  that  Paulinism 
is  "  all  in  the  whole  and  all  in  every  part."  Historically, 
that  great  career  is  more  solidly  distinct  than  that  of  Julius 
Caesar.  And  there  is  no  real  possibility  of  accounting  for  it 
except  upon  the  view  that  "  God  was  in  Christ."  Such  is 
the  nature  of  the  argument  from  Paul's  apostleship.  His 
individual  testimony  to  the  appearance  of  Christ  alive  after 
His  death,  falls  to  be  considered  along  with  the  other 
"  primary  testimonies  "  (in  the  following  section,  4). 

Sec.  4.    The  Primary  Testimonies  {Gospel  history  of  the 
resurrectioTi). 

Some  unbelieving  critics  have  found  the  Scripture  accounts 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  to  be  so  confused  and  con- 
tradictory as  to  be  a  disproof  of  Christianity.  Scholars  like 
West  and  Ebrard  find  in  the  accounts  a  harmony  which  is 
internal  evidence  of  truth.  We  are  persuaded  that  there  is 
not  any  discrepancy,  but  a  harmony  really  wonderful ;  and 
we  propose  now  to  examine  carefully  the  scriptural  accounts 
of  primary  testimonies,  evidence  furnished  by  men  professing 
to  have  seen  Christ  alive  after  His  death. 

The  main  source  of  this  evidence  is  in  the  history  of  the 
forty  days  which  is  given  in  the  four  Gospels,  and  is  supple- 
mented in  Acts  i.  1-12  and  1  Cor.  xv.  1-8.  The  section  in 
1  Cor.  is  the  oldest  vjritten  account  of  the  resurrection ;  and 
the  vidimus  of  evidence  there  (a.d.  60)  shows  what  had  been 
laid  before  the  Corinthians  five  or  six  years  before  (a.d.  54) 
— within  twenty  years  of  the  great  event.  The  Damascus 
appearance  to  Paul  is  there  brought  into  his  array  of 
testimonies ;  but  it  was  outside  of  the  forty  days,  and  in 
various  ways  calls  ior  a  separate  study. 

Within  the  generation  of  those  who  had  procured  the 
judicial  murder  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  by  false  witness,  there 
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was  published,  in  what  Eenan  thinks  the  most  important 
book  ever  given  to  the  world,  Matthew's  Gospel  (xxviii. 
11-15  ;  cp.  xxvii.  62-66),  an  account  of  an  attempt  of  theirs 
to  stifle  the  evidence  of  resurrection  which  had  come  to  their 
knowledge.  The  result  of  that  attempt  was  a  contribution 
of  indirect  evidence  of  the  fact  which  they  strove  to  conceal. 
Hush-money  is  confession  of  concealment.  And  the  story 
which  they  paid  the  soldiers  to  tell  would  not  have  been 
believed  among  the  Jews,  if  among  the  Jews  there  had  not 
been  a  wish  which  was  father  to  the  thought.  Eomau 
sentinels  do  not  all  go  to  sleep  together  at  their  watch-post, 
under  a  discipline  which  to  the  Philippian  gaoler  is  more 
terrible  than  death.  A  sleeping  man  does  not  see  in  the 
dark  so  clearly  as  to  be  able  to  recognise  persons  from  a 
distance  with  whom  he  probably  has  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance. The  soldiers  who  slept  witli  one  eye  open  are  paid 
for  having  seen  what  did  not  take  place.  It  is  true  that  the 
seal  of  the  priestly  faction  was  broken,  as  well  as  the 
emperor's  guard.  But  the  disciples  were  not  all  thieves  like 
Judas.  Galilean  fishermen  are  not  subtle  in  the  finest  arts 
of  burglary.  These  were  simple,  honest  men.  And  we 
perceive  that  the  matter  has  to  be  accounted  for  in  another 
manner,  into  which  the  chief  priests  and  their  counsellors 
know  that  they  dare  not  inquire. 

There  also  is  a  further  question,  What  became  of  the  hochj 
of  Jesus,  if  it  be  not  now  shining  on  heaven's  throne  ?  If 
the  chief  priests  and  their  counsellors  had  lived  somewhat 
later,  they  might  have  obtained  some  help  to  an  answer  in 
the  doctrines  of  certain  infidels  pretending  to  be  Christian. 
Some  of  these  held  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  not  real,  i)ut 
only  a  phantom  ;  so  that  His  death,  and  His  resurrection  too, 
must  have  been  similarly  phantastic  or  unreal.  But  nowa 
days  even  Eenan  admits  that  there  was  in  Jesus  a  reality  of 
manhood.  And  indeed  the  priestly  faction  had  shut  tliem- 
selves  out  of  a  docctic  resurrection  by  sealing  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre  upon  that  body  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
Cross  (cp.  Mark  xv.  44,  45).  The  reality  of  His  body  and  of 
His  death  had  been  previously  demonstrated  by  the  soldier's 
spear.  And  a  strangely  pathetic  incidental  proof  is  offered 
(cp.  Ps.  Ixix.  20),  in  the  form  of  expert  medical  opinion,  to 
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the  effect  that  before  the  last  outrage  by  the  soldiers  the 
Son  of  man  had  literally  died  of  a  hrohen  heart  (see  medical 
note  by  Sir  James  Simpson  in  Appendix  to  Hanna's  Last  Day 
of  the  Lord's  Passion).  The  soldiers,  indeed  (John  xix.  30), 
had  no  thought  of  fulfilling  ancient  silent  prophecy  regarding 
the  Lamb  of  God  (ver.  36).  They  only  desired  a  practical 
proof  of  what  they  had  seen  to  be  the  fact, — "  they  saw  that 
He  was  dead  already."  The  suggestion  of  an  evasion  of 
death  by  Christ  on  the  Cross  and  in  the  grave,  is  intellectually 
more  manifestly  suicidal  than  even  Eenan's  suggestion  of  a 
mock  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  But  such  outrages  on  human 
reason  ought  to  be  noted,  both  as  illustrating  truth  and 
reality  by  contrast,  and  as  constituting  a  commentary  on 
the  crucifixion  of  Him  who  was  "  set  for  a  sign  that  should 
be  spoken  against,  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  might  be 
revealed." 

On  the  solid  ground  of  history,  between  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  and  the  day  of  I'entecost  we  have  traced  Him  to  His 
death  of  the  Cross  on  Calvary,  after  He  has  predicted  that  He 
shall  rise  again  on  the  third  day.  Within  the  forty  days 
after  His  death,  something  must  have  taken  place  that 
produced  an  abiding  belief  in  His  resurrection,  so  powerful  as 
to  bring  in  a  new  life  among  mankind.  The  Germanic 
vegetation  of  the  British  isles  is  a  proof  that  Britain,  now 
separated  from  the  Continent  by  sea,  must  have  at  one  time 
been  connected  with  it  by  continuous  dry  land.  If  we  leave 
the  wide  expanse  of  German  Ocean  and  come  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  where  the  distance  appears  to  be 
but  a  step,  still  there  is  the  gulf,  the  "  gap,"  the  break  of 
absolute  continuity.  And  when  we  come  to  the  crucifixion, 
there  is  for  us  between  it  and  the  day  of  Pentecost  a  gulf 
profound.  From  the  dark  hour  in  which  the  disciples  all 
forsook  Him  and  fled,  to  that  birthday  of  Christendom  and 
modern  civilisation,  in  which,  with  nothing  but  the  dis- 
honoured "  name "  of  the  crucified,  and  all  the  world  against 
them,  they  cheerfully  entered  on  that  campaign  for  the 
conquest  of  the  world,  which  has  been  so  wonderfully 
successful,  something  must  have  occurred.  What  was  it  ? 
If  not  the  stealthy  abduction  of  a  dead  body,  or  an  evasion 
of  death  on  the  Cross  and  in  the  grave,  then  what  ? 
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(1.)  He  was  seen  alive  after  the  crucifixion  on  at  least  ten 
distinct  occasions. 

In  his  account  of  the  forty  days  in  Acts  i.  1,  2,  Luke  says 
that  Jesus  before  His  ascension  gave  "  commandments "  to 
the  apostles,  having  "  showed  Himself  after  His  passion  by 
many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days,  and 
speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God." 
The  Eevised  Version,  in  changing  "  infallible  proofs "  into 
"  proofs,"  has  injured  the  faithfulness  of  translation.  The 
Greek  TeKfxijpta  means,  not  simply  "  proofs,"  but  (Liddell  and 
Scott  in  vcrho) — the  plural  of — "  a  sure  sign  or  token,"  especi- 
ally when  used  as  a  iproof,  "  a  proof  from  sure  signs  or  tokens, 
a  demonstrative  ]iroof,  opposed  to  the  fallible  arj^elov "  (the 
italics  are  L.  and  S.'s).  We  are  made  thus  to  think  of  such 
a  proof  as  showing  the  pierced  hands  or  the  ivoundcd  side,  or, 
conversing  with  them  in  the  familiarity  (Acts  x.  41)  of  inter- 
course at  the  table.  The  historian,  in  selecting  the  strong 
word  TCKfiTjpoa,  which  in  our  version  is  rightly  rendered 
"  infallible  proofs,"  appears  to  lay  emphasis,  not  simply  on 
the  multitude  or  frequency  of  the  proofs,  but  on  their  quality 
of  unmistakable  clearness  or  irresistible  force ;  so  that  Jesus 
is  represented  as  having  many  times  demonstrated  His  2Jcrsonal 
identity  heyond  possibility  of  mistake. 

The  word  oirravoiieva,  which  in  our  version  is  rendered 
"  being  seen,"  is  in  the  Eevised  Version  unduly  weakened  by 
the  translation  "  appearing."  It  is  a  '"'  frequentative  "  verb. 
It  conveys  the  idea  of  the  Lord's  having,  during  the  forty 
days,  been  in  the  habit  of  showing  Himself,  or  continued  to 
show  Himself,  or  gone  on  showing  Himself,  placing  Himself 
in  the  %vay  of  being  seen,  so  as  to  be  identified  through  those 
"  infallible  proofs,"  "  many  "  times  placed  within  observation 
of  the  senses  of  the  apostles.  Luke,  whether  as  physician 
or  as  scholar,  has  a  certain  firm  precision  in  his  use  of 
descriptive  terms ;  and  in  the  present  case  he  has  not 
accidentally  stumbled  upon  reK^irj^Lov  and  oTrTavofMeva.  The 
appearances  recorded  are  only  a  few  selected  samples. 

Ebrard  (in  his  masterly  Kritik  of  Gospel  History ')  holds 
that   Christ   appeared   to   Mary  Magdalene   alone,  and    that 
1  Engl.  Traiisl.     T.  k  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 

2b 
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Matthew,  speaking  about  Christ's  Iiaving  appeared  to  "  women," 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  were  several  individuals, 
but  only  that  there  was  (first)  an  appearance  to  the  female 
disciples,  though  it  should  have  been  only  in  the  person  of 
one  of  them.  Matthew's  especial  purpose  in  his  account  of 
the  resurrection  is,  to  set  it  rightly,  as  a  great  event  in  the 
history  of  the  "kingdom  of  heaven."  For  that  purpose  he  has 
to  take  some  notice  of  woman  s  part,  or  the  women  s  part,  in 
the  early  morning  transactions  of  the  resurrection  day.  But 
to  him  there  is  no  special  occasion  for  particularising  at 
that  point.  We  will  assume  that  Ebrard's  view  of  the  matter 
is  correct.  The  number  of  distinct  recorded  appearances  is 
thus  reduced  to  ten. 

It  is  in  the  three  which  took  place  on  the  day  of  the 
resurrection  that  the  process  of  2^^^oving  the  fact  of  the  resur- 
rection, as  well  as  that  of  coming  to  recognition  of  the  risen 
Christ,  may  best  be  studied.  The  purpose  of  the  three  being 
to  establish  the  fact  of  His  resurrection  in  the  mind  of  His 
disciples,  we  see  the  place  and  use  of  the  "  infallible  proofs  ;  " 
and  we  can  understand  that  the  great  central  appearance  was 
that  to  the  eleven  (or  ten  in  absence  of  Thomas).  Earlier  on 
that  day,  in  the  afternoon,  was  the  appearance  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus.  Earliest  of  all,  was  that  to  Mary  Magdalene. 
The  general  outline  here  is  clear,  coherent.  But  there  is 
obscurity  on  some  of  the  detailed  points  in  the  background. 
(1)  As  to  the  angels.  Luke  (xxiv.  5)  speaks  of  two  angels; 
Mark  (xvi.  5),  only  of  one.  It  is  possible  that  on  one 
occasion  there  might  be  two  distinct  angelophanics, — two 
angels  "  coming  upon "  the  women  when  they  enter  the 
sepulchre,  and  one  angel  sitting,  as  a  young  man,  at  the  right 
side  of  it,  after  an  angel  had  been  seen  by  the  soldiers,  need 
not  detain  us,  except  to  note,  for  use  farther  on,  that  those 
beings  appear  to  have  a  power  of  making  themselves  visible 
and  invisible  by  an  act  of  vnll.  The  circumstance  that 
"  discrepancies,"  affecting  the  credit  of  the  history,  have  been 
found  here  by  some  critics,  may  help  us  in  taking  the 
measure  of  their  capacity.  (2)  There  is  the  obscurity  as  to 
the  appearance  to  the  women.  That  He  was  first  seen  by 
Magdalene  is  beyond  doubt ;  and  the  appearance  to  her  is 
made    impressively  memorable    by    the    wonderfully  beauti- 
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fill  picture  of  her  interview  with  Christ,  which  John 
(xx.)  gives  iu  supplement  to  the  synoptical  accounts.  But 
whether  there  were  other  women  with  her  at  that  interview, 
or  whether  there  was  another  appearance  to  women,  is  noL 
clear.     We  have  accepted  Ebrard's  view  as  given  above. 

(2.)  All  the  appearances  were,  of  Christ  in  the  hody,  to  the 
lodily  senses. 

The  only  one  of  these  in  regard  to  whicli  this  state- 
ment could  conceivabl)''  be  subject  of  debate  is  the  appearance 
to  Paul  near  Damascus.  The  historical  reality  of  this  mani- 
festation of  the  risen  Christ  has  been  already  examined 
and  proved  (sec.  3).  While  the  supernatnralism  of  the 
Damascus  appearance  might  occasion  Paul's  once  employ- 
ing (Acts  xxvi.  9)  one  of  the  words  for  "  vision  "  to  describe 
it,  the  descriptions  of  the  event  in  Acts  (ix.,  xxii.,  xxvi.),  and 
Paul's  twice  making  himself  to  be  one  of  those  who  saio  the 
risen  Christ  (1  Cor.  xv.  8,  ix.  1),  place  the  appearance  com- 
pletely out  of  the  category  of  mere  impression  in  a  man's  own 
mind.  The  serious  prosaic  circumstantials  of  historical 
descriptions  in  the  Acts,  along  with  I'aul's  after  applications 
of  the  history,  will  bear  no  construction  that  does  not  make 
the  Damascus  appearance  a  great  and  vitally  important  his- 
torical fact. 

But  supposing  the  historical  reality,  it  is  a  questi(jn 
whether  Paul  actually  saio  the  hody  of  the  glorified  Christ.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  while  in  the  case  of  the  forty  days' 
witnesses  recognition  of  Jesus  was  important  for  identification 
of  the  person,  in  Paul's  case  (cf.  2  Cor.  v.  16)  recognition 
might  be  a  natural  impossibility,  as  he  probably  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  bodily  aspect  which  Christ  had  pre- 
sented during  His  ministry  on  earth  ;  and  we  may  assume 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  in  the  Damascus  appearance  as 
production  of  "  infallible  proofs  " — e.g.  the  scars  of  the  Cross. 
What  the  history  seems  to  show  is,  that  Paul's  assurance  of 
its  being  Jesus  was  derived  from  the  words  of  Christ,  "  I  am 
Jesus,"  etc.  The  words  of  one  who  had  never  been  heard 
before  could,  along  with  the  miracle  of  the  appearance,  assure 
Paul  of  the  identity  of  the  person. 
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Thus  Moses  was  made  to  knoiu  who  was  speaking  to  Him 
from  the  bush;  and  (cp.  2  Pet.  i.  16-18)  the  three  disciples 
in  like  manner  had  assurance  in  the  voice  from  the  excellent 
glory.  We  do  not  know,  and  can  hardly  dare  to  conceive, 
what  sort  of  aspect  Christ  will  present  when  "  every  eye  shall 
see  Him."  The  Damascus  appearance  to  the  eye  may  have 
been  of  a  splendour  like  that  which  Moses  saw  in  the  bush. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  aspect  (s?m-like)  in  the 
Transfiguration,  and  that  presented  to  John  (Eev.  i.  17)  when 
he  fell  at  His  feet  as  dead.  And  even  the  three  disciples, 
when  they  were  familiar  with  His  lowly  aspect,  appear  to 
have  seen  in  His  Transfiguration  aspect  only  that  over- 
whelming splendour  (Matt.  xvii.  3).  The  effect  upon  Paul 
was  as  upon  John.  AVhat  the  history  represents  him  as 
fiecing  is  that  which  blinded  him.  All  that  is  required  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  8  is,  that  Paul  should  have  seen  the  person.  So  as 
to  1  Cor.  ix.  1.  As  to  bodily  perception  of  the  body,  so  as, 
e.g.,  to  note  the  features,  the  Scriptures  are  silent.  What  may 
be  involved  in  really  seeing  and  hearing  the  person,  we  will 
not  inquire.  Our  purpose  of  inquiry  is  satisfied  with  Paul's 
perception  of  the  person  of  incarnate  God  in  a  distinct 
historical  reality  of  appearance. 

Paul's  array  of  witnesses  in  1  Cor.  xv.  4-8  makes  not 
simply  a  chain  of  testimonies  whose  values  fall  to  be  added 
together,  but  a  system  of  circumstantial  evidence,  "  pencil  of 
light-rays,"  whose  convergence  on  one  point  may  make  a 
demonstration  whose  total  value  is  "  infinity "  (that  is, 
certainty),  though  the  separate  values  should  be  small. 
When  the  lines  of  evidence  are  independent,  their  con- 
vergence may  make  two  or  three,  though  in  isolation  they 
should  be  worth  little  more  than  nothing,  to  be  in  force  of 
demonstration  equal  to  "  infinity."  When  an  American  bee- 
hunter  has  observed  one  bee-line,  he  is  far  from  knowing  the 
point  where  the  honey  which  he  seeks  is  stored ;  for  that  one 
line  extends  through  all  infinite  space.  But  when  he  has 
found  two  or  three  lines  which  converge,  their  point  of  con- 
vergence he  knows  for  a  certainty  to  be  the  point  where  the 
desired  treasure  is  ;  and  "  infinity  "  in  such  a  case  is  the  value 
of  that  certainty :  it  is  daylight.     Now,  if  Paul's  testimony 
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be  one  line  of  evidence,  that  of  the  twelve  is  another,  and 
that  of  the  five  hundred  is  a  third. 


(3.)  That  kind  of  evidence  is  in  this  case  most  conclusive  in  its 

nature. 

The  Apostle  Peter,  in  order  to  show  that  the  original 
apostolical  declaration  was  historical,  not  mytliical,  appealed 
(2  Pet,  i.  16-18)  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  things  declared 
had  been  perceived  by  the  witnesses  with  eyes  and  ears. 
John,  too  (1  John  iii.  1,  3),  places  the  matter  historically 
upon  the  foundation  of  "  that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard 
declare  we  unto  you."  And  Paul,  in  the  great  crisis  of  his 
writing  1st  Corinthians,  carefully  places  the  matter  so  (1  Cor. 
XV.  4—8)  that  historically  it  shall  be  seen  to  rest  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  human  bodily  senses.  He  makes  it  to  be 
seen  resting  only  on  the  testimony  of  those  senses.  The 
Corinthians  are  in  peril  through  some  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection which  made  the  resurrection  of  Christians  to  be  an 
event  already  past,  as  no  doubt  their  spiritual  resurrection 
was  (Col.  iii.  1 ;  John  v.  28).  That  doctrine  implied  that  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  is  not  a  reality.  And  unreality  of 
bodily  resurrection  would  imply  that  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  not  a  fact.  But  (1  Cor.  iii.  8-14)  if  that  be  not  a 
fact,  then  the  sun  is  gone  out  of  the  system  of  Christian  life 
as  well  as  knowledge,  and  that  is  simply  ruin.  Before 
Christ  came,  men  could  live  by  star-light :  "  the  law  and  the 
prophets  prophesied  until  John."  But  Christ  has  ex- 
tinguished the  stars.  And  there  is  no  light  of  life  unless 
it  be  in  that  sun  as  risen  ;  there  is  no  foundation  : — if  Christ 
be  not  glorified  in  the  body  He  is  not  justified  in  the  spirit 
(1  Cor.  XV.  9,  etc.).  Such  is  Paul's  reasoning  as  to  the  vital 
importance  of  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ,  from  which 
we  perceive  the  vital  importance  of  the  witnesses  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  4-8. 

We  know  that  in  this  Paul  "  reasoned  well "  —  very 
differently  from  that  reasoning  of  Plato  in  which  Brutus 
found  rest  (that  is,  Shakespeare's  Brutus).  "Without  belief  in 
the  reality  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  Christianity  could 
not  live.     Some  forms  of  it  might  linger  on  earth  for  a  time ; 
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but  the  tree  would  be  dead  in  its  heart,  and  kept  from  falling 
only  by  parasitical  connections  without  life.  Paul,  in  the 
threat  crisis  of  that  peril  (1  Cor.  xv.),  takes  the  Corinthians  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  He  shows  them  that  what  is 
threatened  is  not  only  dissolution  of  this  house,  but,  so  to 
speak,  disintegration  and  evaporation  of  the  very  stones  of 
it  (cf.  Isa.  li.  1).  He  does  not  now  (cp.  Gal.  i.  8)  stand  upon 
his  apostolic  authority ;  nor  does  he  (cp.  Acts  xvii.  3)  appeal 
to  the  law  and  to  the  prophets.  Ventum  est  ad  triarios. 
The  matter  has  to  be  reasoned  from  the  first  foundation.  So 
he  adduces  an  array  of  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  that  resurrec- 
tion as  a  fact,  known  to  them  personally  through  their  bodily 
senses,  in  that  they  "  saiv  "  Christ  alive  after  His  death. 

Xo  such  testimony  is  adduced  by  him  to  prove  (1  Cor.  xv.  3) 
"  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins."  To  that  fact,  human  testi- 
mony would  be  incompetent.  For  it  is  not  a  thing  that  can 
be  "  seen  "  by  men.  The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  dying  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  are  dependent  on  pure  will  of  God  (John  x.  15). 
Eeconciliation  of  God  to  man  is  not  cognisable  by  the  bodily 
senses.  No  creatures  saM^  the  Golden  Sceptre  touching  him 
to  whom  Christ  said,  "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven,"  as  men  saw  him 
rise,  take  up  his  bed,  and  walk.  And  now  the  great  Act  of 
Oblivion,  "  Your  sins  and  iniquities  I  will  remember  no  more," 
does  not  come  with  observation  of  the  people  to  cleanse  the 
conscience  from  dead  works. 

Hence  the  vital  importance  of  the  apostolic  miracles, 
credentials  of  the  ambassadors,  attesting  them  as  "  the 
servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  who  show  unto  us  the 
way  of  salvation."  We  learn  from  them  the  reason  why 
Christ  died.  But  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  in  its  nature 
a  sensible  fact.  It  admits  of  being  shown  to  eyes  and  ears 
and  hands  "  by  many  infallible  proofs."  The  witnessing 
senses  in  such  a  case  are  not  dependent  upon  miracles  or 
apostleship.  The  eyes  and  ears  of  an  ordinary  man  are  as 
good  as  if  he  had  been  a  high  priest  or  an  archangel.  So 
Paul  now  presents  himself  (ver.  8)  in  the  witness-box,  not  as 
a  throned  apostle,  but  simply  as  a  man  by  whom  the  risen 
Christ  was  "  seen."  The  twelve  are  called  in  by  him,  not  as 
they  now  are  after  their  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the 
attestation  of  "  signs  and  wonders  and  mighty  works,"  but 
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simply  as  tliey  were  during  the  forty  days  when  the  risen 
Christ  was  "  seen "  by  them.  And  the  survivors  of  those 
more  than  five  hundred  persons  by  whom  He  was  seen  at 
once,  simple  believers  without  any  official  distinction,  now 
are  placed  between  him  and  the  twelve,  the  common  man  on 
a  level  with  the  very  "  chiefest  of  the  apostles."  For  in  the 
present  case  a  man  is  important  simply  and  solely  because 
the  risen  Christ  was  "  see7i "  by  him.  The  question  to  be 
determined  has  reference  to  a  matter  of  fact  which  is  to  be 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  sensible  perception  (cp.  Luke  i.  2  ; 
1  John  i.  3)  of  sane  honest  men,  who  have  eyes  and  ears  and 
hands  (1  John  i.  1 ;  Luke  xxiv.). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  (1  Cor.  xv.  1,  2)  Paul  is  not  now 
employing  this  reasoning  for  the  first  time.  He  is  reminding 
the  Corinthians  of  what  he  set  before  them  at  the  first 
foundation  of  Christianity  among  them.  Both  to  them 
(1  Cor.  iii.  8-14)  and  to  the  Eomans  (cp.  Rom.  xv,  20),  and 
in  effect  to  the  Galatians  (Gal.  ii.  15-20),  he  lays  bare  the 
original  foundation.  At  the  foundation  time  Paul  worked 
miracles  (2  Cor.  xii.  12)  among  the  Corinthians.  He  2'>i'cachc(l 
Christ  crucified  (1  Cor.  ii.  1),  expounding  and  applying  the 
great  atonement  (2  Cor.  v.  16-21).  But  he  now  reminds 
them  that  in  establishing  the  foundation  fact,  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  he  laid  before  them  the  evidence  of  that  array  of 
competent  human  witnesses  to  the  fact.  This  was  only  some 
five  or  six  years  before  his  present  time  of  writing ;  and  it 
was  only  some  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ.  The 
great  event  of  resurrection  was  thus  but  as  of  yesterday. 
James  was  slain  with  the  sword  of  Herod,  but  probably  all 
the  other  apostles  were  alive.  And  a  majority  of  the  five 
hundred  were  alive,  who  had  "  seen  "  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead ;  this  proportion  of  survivors  is  found  consistent  with 
the  average  durations  of  human  life  ascertained  by  life 
insurance  companies  for  their  business  purposes.  The  thing 
had  thus  to  the  Corinthians  been  made  as  clear  as  day  by 
superabundant  fulness  of  competent  evidence  as  to  matter  of 
fact  observed  by  the  eyes  and  ears  of  men, — all  of  whom  bore 
the  witness  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  And  the  matter  thus 
once  made  clear  to  them  remains  clear  for  us,  in  that  same 
light  of  history,  on  that  same  solid  ground  of  it.     History 
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places  us  at  Corinth  in  a.d,  60,  recalling  to  mind  wliat  we 
saw  and  heard  there  in  a.d.  54.  To  us  at  the  present  hour 
Paul  offers  that  testimony  of  the  twelve,  of  the  five  hundred, 
and  of  himself  last  of  all.  And  whether  we  do  or  do  not 
believe  and  live,  the  fact  remains  for  us,  established  histor- 
ically, that  Christ  is  risen ;  in  that  He  was  "  seen "  by  the 
twelve,  and  by  the  five  hundred,  and  by  Paul.  The  sun  is 
there  in  our  firmament  though  it  should  only  show  that  we 
are  blind  (John  ix.  39-41). 

The  view  that  eye-witness,  as  constituting  proof  of  historical 
reality  of  the  fact,  is  of  essential  importance  in  the  foundation 
of  Christianity,  is  not  an  idiosyncrasy  of  Paul  nor  of  Paulinism. 
The  view  is  expressed  in  a  singularly  powerful  manner  by  the 
"spiritual"  apostle  (1  John  i.  1-3),  where  we  might  have 
least  expected  an  utterance  of  seeming  externalism.  John 
the  Divine  places  the  trustworthiness  of  His  testimony  on  the 
ground,  not  of  His  miracles  nor  of  His  inspiration,  but  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  bodily  senses  of  men :  "  that  tvhich  vje 
have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may 
have  fellowship  with  us."  We  have  observed  what  emphasis 
was  laid  on  the  evidence  of  eyes  and  ears  (2  Pet.  i. 
16-18);  and  we  remember  that  in  fact  that  evidence  of 
the  bodily  senses  had  been  cited  by  the  Apostle  Peter 
(Acts  ii.  and  x.)  and  by  the  apostles  generally  (Acts  ii. 
21,  22),  at  the  first  foundation  of  Christianity  in  belief. 
Their  inspiration  was  to  them  as  a  miraculous  memory, 
enabling  them  to  declare  with  perfect  accuracy  what  they 
once  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  the  miracles  were  proof  that 
they  were  distinctively  the  authorised  witnesses  regarding  tlie 
fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  But  the  thing  which  made 
their  testimony,  the  constitutive  essence  of  it  in  its  real 
original  substance,  was  what  had  come  to  them  through  their 
bodily  senses  in  personal  intercourse  with  Christ. 

We  dwell  upon  this  observation,  that  that  external  evidence, 
which  in  the  last  result  is  seen  to  be  simply  the  evidence  af 
the  bodily  senses,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Christianity  as 
placed  through  apostles  in  the  human  soul ;  because  there  is 
a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  evidence  on  account  of  its  ex- 
ternality, as  if  externality  had  involved  unfitness  for  the  new 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit.     The  tendency  would  be  repressed 
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if  it  were  duly  considered  that  (what  we  may  call)  the 
innocent  carnality  (Heb.  ix.  10)  of  the  old  dispensation — its 
"  milk  "  for  babes  (cp.  1  Pet,  ii.  1-5) — was  by  dictation  of 
that  Spirit  who  now  speaks  through  the  apostles,  previously 
speaking  through  the  prophets  (Sia  twv  Trpocfirjrojv  XdXrjaai/). 
And  now  we  find  the  apostles  themselves — Peter,  Paul,  and 
John — all  making  the  externalism  of  evidence  to  be  funda- 
mentally vital  in  New  Testament  Christianity ;  and  in  effect 
insisting  that  the  externality  of  the  evidence  is  the  constitu- 
tive essence  of  its  fundamental  vitality  of  importance  for  the 
human  soul  This  comes  out  most  vividly  in  the  relative 
utterances  of  that  "  spiritual "  apostle  who  leaned  upon  the 
bosom  of  God  incarnate,  and  whose  life  in  time  seems  to  have 
had  in  it  most  of  heaven  on  earth. 

The  distinciive  testimony  of  John  to  the  fact  that  Chris- 
tianity in  the  soul  is  founded  on  the  evidence  of  the  bodily 
senses,  is  borne  both  in  his  "  spiritual  Gospel "  and  in  that 
Epistle  which  would  have  been  recognised  as  his  by  the 
mark  of  its  being  an  Epistle  which  no  other  man  could  have 
written.  At  the  close  of  his  Gospel  (John  xx.  30,  31),  before 
the  postscript,  he  has  the  solemn  declaration  :  "  These  "  (cp. 
John  xiv.  26)  "are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God ;  and  that  believing 
ye  might  have  life  in  His  name."  And  at  the  opening  of 
his  Epistle  he  gives  us  to  know  what  are  the  things  which 
form  the  matter  of  a  communication  so  momentous  for  the 
true  life  of  mankind ;  namely,  the  "  things  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard."  But  his  full  description  of  those  things 
(1  John  i.  1-3)  ought  to  be  deliberately  pondered  by  us  in 
their  bearing  on  the  very  point  now  under  consideration. 
As  if  his  intention  had  been  to  come  forward  with  the  latest 
dying  breath  of  apostleship  on  earth,  in  support  of  the  pro- 
testation (2  Pet,  i.  16)  "we  did  not  follow  cunningly  devised 
fables,"  John  says,  "  That  which  was  from  the  beginning, 
what  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  what  we  have  gazed  upon, 
and  orir  hands  have  handled,  of  the  word  of  life,"  etc.  Here 
we  perceive  a  reproduction,  precisely,  of  the  history  of  the 
decisive  appearance  of  the  risen  Christ  to  the  disciples  in 
Jerusalem,  as  recordedin  John's  Gospel.  (1)  "What  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes;" — John  xx.  20:  "Then  the  same   day 
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at  evening  .  .  .  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the  midst." 
(2)  "  What  we  have  gazed  upon  ; " — John  xx.  20 :  "  He  showed 
unto  them  His  liands  and  His  side."  3.  And  our  hands 
have  handled ; — John  xx.  27:  "  Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and 
behold  my  hands ;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it 
into  my  side  ;  and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing."  No  doubt 
the  statement  in  the  Epistle  becomes  generalised  in  meaning. 
But  on  that  account  it  is  the  more  significant  for  our  present 
purpose.  For  it  shows  that  the  strangely,  and  in  some 
respects  awfully,  impressive  climax  of  that  decisive  appearance 
of  the  risen  Christ  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  typical  illustration 
of  the  essential  nature  of  the  process  of  Apostolic  instruction, 
with  a  view  to  men's  believing  in  God  through  Christ.  And 
what  we  see  in  it  is  the  soul  being  led,  through  the  hodily 
senses,  into  contact  with  God  incarnate  ;  the  man  receiving, 
through  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  even  feeling  and  testing  with 
his  hands,  that  eternal  "  Word  which  v/as  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth  ; "  so  that  "  we  beheld 
His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father." 

The  w^ord  for  "  handling  "  in  1  John  i.  1  {y^rjka^da))  occurs 
in  only  three  other  places  of  the  New  Testament.  It  literally 
means,  not  simply  manipulation,  but  'palpation,  groping 
for,  as  if  testing  by  a  blind  man's  feeling ;  like  blind  Isaac 
"  handling "  the  hairy  hands  of  Jacob  (see  Acts  xvii,  2  7  ; 
Heb.  xii.  18). 

The  deep  impression  which  that  particular  thing  made 
on  the  mind  and  heart  of  John,  appears  from  Ids  giving  the 
narrative  of  douhting  Thorrms's  presumption  and  rebuke,  which 
was  not  in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  His  case  was  only  a  vivid 
manifestation  of  what  in  this  crisis  really  had  place  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  disciples  to  whom  the  Lord  had  showed 
Himself  (cp.  Luke  xxiv.  25;  Mark  xvi.  10,  14).  Even  in 
the  case  of  Peter  and  John  who  ran  to  the  sepulchre  when 
they  heard  the  statement  of  Mary  Magdalene,  we  see  a 
ground  for  the  reproach,  "  0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to 
believe."  They  found  the  sepulchre  indeed  empty,  and 
orderly,  as  if  to  show  there  had  been  no  robber  violence. 
And  then  John  "saw  and  hclieved."  Like  Thomas  (ver.  29), 
he  could  believe  if  he  saw.  Why  has  John  this  need  of  an 
external    evidence  ?     Because    in    him,    also,    there    is    that 
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"  slowness  of  heart "  which  was  rebuked  on  the  way  to 
Emraaus.  For  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  for  as  yet  they  knew  not 
the  Scripture,  that  He  must  rise  again  from  the  dead."  The 
prophecies  were  a  Samson's  riddle  to  them,  till  they  smv  the 
solution  "with  their  eyes"  (1  John  i.  1).  The  hclief  in 
resurrection  did  not  fairly  settle  into  their  minds  (cp.  Luke 
xxiv.  41)  until  the  fact  was  set  hefore  them,  and  pressed  and 
thrust  upon  thc7n,  in  palpahlc  recdity,  through  their  bodily  senses. 
The  crowning  illustration  of  that  was  in  the  coarse  irreverent 
daring  of  Thomas's  demand  for  proof.  But  the  blinding 
carnality  which  he  thus  evinced  was  operative  in  them  all. 
And  John,  in  generalising  his  action  into  "  our  hands  have 
handled,"  is,  so  to  speak, — pleading  guilty, — acknowledging 
his  own  complicity  in  that  unfeeling,  hard  irreverence. 

This  particular  in  the  history  has  a  peculiar  Apologetic 
value,  as  a  crowning  illustration  of  the  general  fact  that  the 
evidence  of  the  bodily  senses  is  that  through  which  the  soul 
is  to  be  led  into  realisation  and  recognition  of  incarnate  God 
in  Christ.  The  earthquake,  the  soldiers'  flight,  the  women's 
repeated  visit  to  the  grave,  the  manifestation  to  them  of 
angels  and  of  Christ,  the  hurried  coming  and  going  between 
Jerusalem  and  the  sepulchre,  the  distinct  appearances  of 
Christ,  first,  to  the  two  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  and  then  to 
the  eleven  on  two  successive  Lord's  days,  all  have  led  on 
toward  this  climax ;  which  marks  the  central  point  on  which 
the  eye  of  the  last  survivor  of  the  apostolic  band  is  now 
fixed,  as  he  looks  back  over  two  generations  of  men  to  that 
most  wondrous  eight  days.  In  this  opening  of  his  Epistle 
we  seem  to  see  two  connected  things  rushing  in  upon  his 
recollection  simultaneously,  and  struggling  together  for 
priority  of  utterance.  (1)  There  is  that  amazing  thing,  the 
life  which  was  manifested ;  that  eternal  life  which  was  with 
the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us  ;  which  ^cas  in  the 
beginning,  and  is  in  the  Word  of  life.  But  (2)  there  is  the 
amazingness  of  the  manner  of  the  manifestation  of  that  life  to 
us.  It  was  to  and  through  our  bodily  senses  ;  so  that  we  have 
actually  seen,  our  eyes  have  gazed  upon  it,  our  very  hamls 
hare  handled  it !  No  doubt  the  apostle's  own  soul  is  deeply 
moved  by  the  recollection,  as  if  looking  (Zech.  xii.  10)  upon 
one  whom  he  has  pierced.     But  the  plain   avowed  purpose 
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which  he  has  in  going  back  to  that  especial  ijoint  of  "  tlie 
beginning,"  in  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  for 
the  salvation  of  lost  men  by  faith  : — "  that  ye  also  may  have 
fellowship  with  us,"  whose  distinctive  "  fellowship  is  with 
God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  point  of  all  this  is  represented  by  the  saying,  "  seeing 
is  believing."  Though  Thomas  pressed  that  point  with  au 
irreverence  which  approached  impiety,  yet  Christ,  the  Creator 
and  Eedeemer  of  man's  reason,  recognised  the  point  as  real. 
And  He  gave  the  kind  of  evidence  demanded,  while  rebuking 
the  carnality  of  the  spirit  of  the  demand  in  that  case.  It  was 
not  as  if  a  "  scientific "  personage  had  publicly  challenged 
God  to  give  proof  "  at  the  bar  of  science "'  of  His  title  to  be 
honoured  as  the  Hearer  of  prayer.  Thomas  was  not  insulting 
God  in  Christ.  His  soul  was  darkly  groping  (yjrrjXacfjdco) 
after  light,  with  a  mind,  apparently  commonplace,  prosaic  in, 
its  quality,  now  perplexed,  bewildered,  nonplussed,  and  per- 
haps half-crazed  with  despairing  sorrow  of  bereaved  love. 
He  obtained  mercy,  for  that  he  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief 
(1  Tim,  i.  13).  And  now,  as  in  Paul's  case,  the  forgiven 
offence  is  the  abiding  occasion  of  our  more  clearly  seeing  the 
God-given  way  of  man's  life  in  divine  redeeming  mercy.  It 
is  true  that  they  are  blessed  who  believe  without  having  seen. 
But  it  is  true  also,  and  it  is  "  the  present  truth,"  that  in  a 
real  sense  "  seeing  is  believing ; "  the  spiritual  faith  in  God 
which  receives  the  blessing,  historically  reposes  on  the 
evidence  of  the  bodily  senses  of  trustworthy  human  witnesses. 

The  "  innocent  carnality "  of  the  ancient  ceremonial  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  fact  that  in  its  constitution  the  soul  of  manj 
is  made  for  attaining  to  realisation  of  things  unseen  through! 
the  perceptions  of  his  bodily  sense :  Eye-gate  and  Ear-gatej 
are  the  ways  of  entering  the  City  of  Mansoul.     And  in  the 
New  Dispensation  a  certain  amount  of  sensible  symbolism  is] 
retained, — sparingly,  as  that  "  milk  "  which  is  for  "  babes  "  isj 
not  suitable  for   the   staple   diet  of  grown    men.     But  thel 
austerely  masculine  simplicity  of  the  new  dispensation  of  the] 
Spirit  brings  more  clearly  into  view,  as  in  the  teaching  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ,   the   fact  that  in  the  very  heart  of  thel 
process  of  the  self-revelation  of  God  to  man,  a  vital  funda-j 
mental   is   "manifestation"  (John  ii.   11;   cp.  i.    14)  of  HisJ 
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glory  through  what  is  apprehended  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  bodily  senses.  The  wonder  of  incarnation  of  God  has  this 
purpose  and  effect,  that  He  whom  (John  i.  18)  "no  man  hath 
ever  seen  "  should  now  be  effectively  declared  by  "  the  only- 
begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,"  not  vaguely, 
through  His  being  in  the  world  as  an  omnipresent  Spirit,  but 
distinctly,  through  His  being  "manifested  in  the  flesh"  as 
that  Son  of  David  who  (Rom,  i.  4)  is  "  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  with  power  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead."  And 
that  is  what  was  seen  by  this  last  surviving  witness  of  these 
self-manifestations  of  this  risen  Lord,  when  looking  back  upon 
them  from  the  border  of  the  eternal  world.  In  order  that  we 
may  partake  with  Him  in  that  life  into  whose  fulness  He  is  on 
the  wing  for  departure,  He  would  have  us  to  see  in  testimony 
of  these  appearances  of  Christ  after  His  resurrection,  "  that 
which  was  from  tlie  beginning,  what  loe  have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  what  we  have  gazed  at,  yea,  what  our  hands  have 
handled  of  the  word  of  life." 

(4.)  The  detailed  aspects  of  the  history  are  in  keeping  with 
the  substantive  fact  alleged. 

Again  we  begin  at  a  distance, — with  Paul.  We  observed 
in  him  a  certain  pre-Christian  completeness  of  mental  dis- 
cipline and  theological  knowledge,  such  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him,  in  order  to  qualification  for  apostolic  teach- 
ing, to  go  through  that  schooling  which  the  rustic  Galileans 
had  to  receive  in  their  personal  attendance  upon  Christ.  It 
sufficed  that  his  mouth  should  be  hallowed  by  contact  of  fire 
from  the  altar ;  that  the  body  of  Old  Testament  lore  which 
he  possessed  "  from  his  forefathers "  should  receive  a  soul 
through  baptismal  regeneration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  only 
demonstration  were  made  to  him  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  then,  with  Moses  thus  unveiled  to  his  view,  he 
was  a  ready-equipped  apostle  of  that  unveiled  Moses.  From 
the  moment  in  which,  near  Damascus,  the  crucified  Christ,  now 
glorified,  was  seen  by  him,  he  was  "  a  new  creature,"  in  whom 
"  old  things  were  passed  away,  and  all  tilings  were  made  new." 

He  needed  but  one  clear  view  of  the  risen  Christ,  like  that 
look  which  Peter  saw  in  the  high  priest's  hall  of  trial.     And 
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ill  the  actual  appearance  of  the  risen  Christ  to  him  we  see 
nothing  beyond  that  one  look,  nothing  of  manifestation  beyond 
what  was  necessary  for  the  one  decisive  effect  of  conversion. 
Correspondingly,  it  may  be  noted,  Paul  is  distinctively  the 
reasoning  apostle,  who  gives  least  of  intuitions,  and  draws 
everything  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  says  to  himself 
iirst  of  all,  "  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

The  narrative  of  the  series  of  His  appeobraiwes  during  the 
forty  days  is  in  keeping  with  what  is  suggested  by  Luke's 
general  description  (Acts  i.  3,  4),  that  the  risen  Christ  "gave 
commandments "  to  the  apostles ;  and  that  as  he  went  on 
"  showing  Himself  to  them  by  many  infallible  proofs,"  He 
"  spoke  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God." 
The  general  suggestion  here  is,  that  while  they  waited  for  the 
"power"  (Svvafjit^,  ver.  8)  to  be  sent  to  them  from  on  high, 
He  on  earth  was  giving  them  authoritative  instructions  to 
prepare  them  for  the  great  campaign  which  was  about  to  be 
begun  by  them  through  that  "  power "  in  His  name.  But 
specially,  there  is  an  appearance  of  His  having  deliberately 
regulated  and  attested  His  self-manifestations  to  them,  with 
a  view  to  the  establishment  in  their  mind  of  a  full  abiding 
conviction,  both  of  His  resurrection  and  of  His  personal 
identitjf,  as  the  Jesus  who  was  crucified.  Correspondingly, 
the  detailed  appearances  regarded  in  their  connection  as  a 
series,  present  the  aspect  of  a  disciplinary  course  of  self- 
manifestations  for  that  purpose  on  His  part,  adjusted  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  their  minds  in  the  course  of  those  six 
weeks.  He  too,  like  the  angels,  appears  to  have  had  a 
power  of  (cp.  Mark  xvi.  12)  making  His  bodily  presence 
visible  and  invisible  at  pleasure,  which  adds  to  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  word  used  by  Luke,  oTTTayo/zei/o?.  Leaving  out 
of  view  the  "  incidental "  appearances  to  Peter  and  to  James, 
and  the  ascension  appearance  on  Olivet  when  the  whole 
purpose  was  accomplished,  and  considering  with  care  the  six 
remaining  appearances  of  which  we  have  details, — the  four  at 
Jerusalem  and  the  two  in  Galilee, — we  seem  to  see  a  distinct 
progression  in  His  training  of  His  followers  into  that  state  of 
mind  in  which  He  meant  to  leave  them.  And  in  particular, 
if  not  in  especial,  we  see  it  as  an  intended  effect  of  that  training, 
to  leave  His  own  personal  identity,  as  the  one  "  who  liveth 
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and  was  dead,"  clear  and  distinct  in  their  minds  as  a  fact  of 
which  there  is  to  be  no  more  possibility  of  doubt  than  there 
is  of  doubting  as  to  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 

Between  the  first  and  the  last  of  those  disciplinary  appear- 
ances— the  one  to  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  garden  and  the  one 
to  the  seven  disciples  on  the  shore  in  Galilee — there  seems  to 
come  about  a  considerable  change  in  respect  of  a  certain 
reserve  or  distance,  if  not  even  repulsion  in  His  aspect  at  the 
first,  giving  place  at  the  last  to  a  picture  of  winning  familiar 
graciousness  in  the  bearing  of  the  Chief  Shepherd  to  His 
"  friends "  whom  He  honours  by  trusting  their  affection 
toward  His  person  with  the  care  of  His  flock.  John's  repre- 
sentation of  the  interview  with  Mary  has  kept  all  following 
generations  even  wondering  at  its  glorious  grace.  And  yet  in 
the  bearing  of  Christ  there  is  a  something  of  coolness  or  seem- 
ing hardness,  if  not  even  sternness,  which  at  first  sight  is  not 
what  we  might  have  expected  in  His  responding  to  the  rapture 
of  her  cry.  And  so  as  to  His  dealing  in  the  afternoon  with 
the  two  who  walked  towards  Emmaus,  and  in  the  evening 
with  the  apostles. 

As  for  the  two  uudJting  to  JUmmaus  (Luke  xxiv.  13-35). 
Surely,  excepting  the  "  visage  "  that  was  "  marred  more  than 
any  man,"  there  never  was  a  deeper  sadness  on  a  good  man's 
face  than  He  saw  in  theirs  (ver.  17)  when  He  drew  near  to 
them.  They  may  have  been  unable  to  sit  still  under  the 
great  sorrow,  and  have  wandered  out  in  desperation,  perhaps 
unwilling  to  lay  their  piercing  burden  upon  others  with 
complaints.  Though  for  some  purpose  He  at  last  (ver.  31) 
enables  them  to  be  aware  who  it  is  that  has  been  talking 
with  them  while  their  hearts  were  burning  (ver.  32),  yet 
(ver.  16)  He  makes  the  disclosure  only  at  the  last.  And 
even  at  the  last  it  is  in  a  manner  strangely  cold.  He  does 
not  so  much  as  tell  them  it  is  He,  but  leaves  them  to  feel 
their  own  way  to  the  fact.  He  does  not  even  say  a  word  of 
farewell  when  He  is  leaving  them,  but  is  gone.  So  in  His 
Jerusalem  appearances  to  the  apostles,  first,  in  the  evening  of 
that  first  Christian  Sabbath,  and  then  on  that  day  week. 
There  still  we  mark  an  absence  of  that  gracious  winning 
familiarity  of  which  He  had  given  such  illustrations  not 
many  days  before  to  those  whom  He  called,  not  His  servants, 
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but  His  "friends"  (John  xiii.  1—14,  15).  Even  when  He  is 
in  the  midst  of  them  His  bearing  has  in  it  a  certain  air  of 
mysterious  abstraction,  an  isolation  of  seemingly  unapproach- 
able grandeur,  as  if  He  were  accosting  them  from  across  the 
border  of  the  invisible  border  of  another  world,  or  from  a 
judgment  throne. 

When  we  consider  His  dealing  with  Mary  Magdalene 
distinctly  (John  xx.  11-18),  we  perceive  that  the  distance  or 
reserve  on  His  part  is  not  the  result  simply  of  a  natural 
necessity,  such  as  might  have  arisen  out  of  the  new  strange 
conditions.  He  said,  "  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  to  my  Father ;  but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto 
them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God 
and  your  God  "  (ver.  17).  If  He  keep  her  at  a  distance,  it  is 
clearly  of  His  own  free  will  for  a  definite  purpose  in  His  view. 
And  though  the  purpose  should  be  friendly  for  the  future,  yet 
now  the  face  of  it  appears  wanting  in  the  tenderness  of  the 
fellow-feeling  of  the  Son  of  man.  But  we  come  to  under- 
stand the  seeming  cloud  upon  that  morning  sunshine  when 
we  consider  the  disciplinary  purpose  of  the  appearances.  The 
relationship  was  now  passing  into  a  new  abiding  condition. 
It  was  necessary  to  establish  a  right  understanding  of  it  from 
the  outset.  And  we  may  suppose  that  it  was  not  without 
consideration  of  wise  love  that  the  first  appearance  was  made 
to  Mary  Magdalene,  so  that  the  discipline  began  with  her :  to 
whom  it  may  not  have  been  without  a  sweetness  in  its  pain, 
of  friendship  that  is  faithful  in  its  wounding. 

She  appears  (Matt,  xxviii. ;  cp.  John  xx.  13)  to  have  had  a 
peculiar  feeling  of  need  of  nearness  to  Christ.  The  terrors 
of  the  condition  (Luke  viii.  2)  out  of  which  He  had  taken 
her  as  a  brand  out  of  the  fire,  may  have  left  upon  her  life  a 
shadow  of  uneasiness  haunting  her  from  the  past.  Her 
condition  of  mind  and  heart  may  thus  have  come  to  be  one 
of  habitual  timid  apprehensiveness,  feeling  never  safe  in 
absence  of  a  sense  of  His  supporting  presence,  as  a  timorous 
child  in  the  dark  is  comforted  by  the  pressure  of  a  parent's 
leading  hand.  Her  cry  may  thus  have  been  the  outbreak  of 
a  natural  rapture  of  wondering  gladness  in  the  sudden  recogni- 
tion of  Him,  as  if  in  unexpected  deliverance  from  a  close 
pursuing    fiend.       And    her   utterance,    Babboni,   StBda-Koke^ 
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"  My  Teacher  ! " — appears  to  represent,  on  the  part  of  one  so 
related  to  Him,  the  perfection  of  a  soul's  revering  tenderness. 
The  relation  of  true  teacher  to  true  pupil  has  in  it  a  peculiar 
depth,  of  a  species  of  tenderness  that  is  more  purely  of  soul 
to  soul  than  perhaps  any  other  species  of  tenderness  arising 
out  of  natural  human  relationships.  "  Pupil "  is  another 
name  for  disciple.  The  human  Son  of  God  seeks  pupils  for 
His  school  when  He  calls  them  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden  to  His  meek  and  lowly  heart  (Matt.  xi.  29). 

Why,  then,  is  lowly  Mary  Magdalene  so  repulsed  now  ?  It 
is  conceivable  that,  impulsively  rushing  into  replacement 
in  the  familiar  relationship,  she  should,  though  perceiving  in 
the  manifestation  of  Him  a  new  supernatural  grandeur,  yet, 
to  the  detriment  of  her  soul's  true  life  in  Him,  overstep  the 
limit  prescribed  by  that  grandeur,  by  simply  going,  on  the  line 
of  a  habitual  relationship,  into  fondly  idolising  her  teacher. 
That  for  her  might  involve  a  leaven  of  sentimentalism 
separating  her  from  God  the  Saviour  in  His  person.  Within 
the  precincts  of  Christianity  there  may  be,  toward  God 
incarnate,  a  fondly  idolising  manner  of  feeling  that  is 
perilously  near  to  idolatry.  For  there  may  be  absent  from 
the  heart  of  it  that  "  fear  of  God,"  the  deep  reverence  for 
Deity,  without  which  all  religious  feeling  is  essentially  pagan. 
His  own  mother  Mary  (John  ii.  1-11),  when  His  glory  was 
first  beginning  to  be  manifested  through  His  miracles,  had  to  be 
warned  against  imagining  that  her  being  the  mother  of  Jesus 
entitled  her  to  influence  the  Christ  of  God.  Her  maternal 
relationship  has  now,  by  Jesus  on  the  Cross,  been  transferred 
from  Him  to  the  disciple  whom  He  loved.  And  the  point  of 
His  lesson  to  Mary  Magdalene  seems  to  be,  that  His  death 
of  the  Cross  has  ended  all  His  simply  natural  relationships 
to  human  kind.  This  may  be  a  hard  lesson  for  the  moment. 
But  it  has  to  be  learned.  The  sorrow  of  it  natively  turns 
into  joy.  And  the  fact  is,  that  natural  relationship  to  Christ 
is  now  for  ever  gone  out  of  the  life  of  humanity.  "  My 
Father  and  your  Father,  my  God  and  your  God,"  ssems  to  lift 
the  matter  up  into  an  altitude  of  sovereign  grace  so  lofty,  that 
the  little  mundane  distinctions,  connected  with  the  brief 
transition  of  the  Eternal  Son  through  time,  are  lost  from 
view.      That  will   be   self-evidently  clear  as  the  risen  sun, 

2  c 
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when  Christ  has  ascended  into  His  predestined  glory.  But 
at  the  present  juncture  of  His  intermediate  condition,  that 
might  he  forgotten ;  and  the  consequence  might  be,  a  taint, 
even  of  idolising  fondness,  that  would  be  as  a  poison  in  that 
remotest  original  fountain  of  the  new  life  of  the  world. 

His  reproaches,  first  (Luke)  to  the  two  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus,  and  then  (Mark)  to  the  eleven,  which  (John  xx.  8,  9) 
we  can  see  to  have  been  merited  by  them  all,  disclose  a  deeper 
cause  for  warning  than  may  have  really  been  in  Mary's  case. 
What  He  reproached  them  for  was  a  certain  dull  carnality 
manifested  in  unbelief, — unbelief  notwithstanding  what  they 
enjoyed  of  evidence.  (1)  In  the  prophets,  declaring  that  He 
"  ought "  to  have  suffered  these  things  before  entering  into 
His  glory;"  and  (2)  in  the  testimony  of  those  who  had  seen 
Him,  showing  that  He  now  was  entering  into  the  glory  after 
having  undergone  the  sufferings.  What  thus  comes  to  view 
is  the  need  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Paul  by  and  by   (1   Cor.   ii.)  will    be   able  to  say,  from 
experimenting  among  mankind,  that  the   clearest  and  fullest 
external  evidence  is  unavailing,  unless  God  Almighty,  along 
with   outward    light,  give   the   inward   gift   of  sight.     It  is 
important  that  the  future  apostles  should  be  early  made  to 
know  this ;  so  that  from  the  outset  they  may  depend  only 
on  that  power  (Acts  i.  8)  from  on  high,  and  may  proceed 
upon  the  view  and  feeling  (1  Cor.  iii.  6)  that  all  real  success 
has  to  come,  not  from  wisdom,  power,  or  authority  of  theirs, 
but  only  from  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.     And  of  that 
they  now  have  a  most  memorably   humbling  experience  in 
their    own    persons,  —  an     experience    which    has    in    these! 
accounts  been  put  on  record  by  themselves   or   from   theirj 
testimony ;  and  which  doubtless   they  have  faithfully  made] 
known  to  all  nations  in  their  Apostolic  witness-bearing  re- 
garding the  earthly  ministry  of  Christ.      The  apostles  them- 
selves loerc  rebiikecl  for  unhelief.     And  one  of  the  occasions  of] 
their  unbelief  may  have  been,  that  the  bodily  presence  of] 
Christ  among  them  was  by  them  allowed  to  serve  in  place! 
of  the  spiritual  power  of  Christ  in  their  souls.     Hence  the 
need   of  the   lesson   of  that   reserve    or   distance :    a   lesson! 
which    will   by   and    by   be    completed   by    the    blessing    ofj 
departure  (John  xvi.  7) :    "  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  goj 
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away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  uot  come 
unto  you." 

His  giving  the  "  infallible  proofs,"  or  even  remaining  with 
the  apostles  (Matt.  xvii.  17),  was  an  evidence  of  His  for- 
bearance with  a  "  faithless  and  perverse  generation."  Luke 
distinctly  shows  that  the  power  of  carnality,  in  "  blinding 
the  minds  of  those  which  believe  not"  (2  Cor.  iv.  4),  was  in 
their  case  not  overcome  simply  by  the  external  evidence 
of  those  "  proofs."  The  two  who  walked  to  Emmaus  had 
the  external  evidence  of  the  appearance  of  Christ  Himself 
to  them  in  conversation,  and  in  familiar  fellowship  at  the 
same  table.  Yet  (Luke  xxiv.  16)  "their  eyes  were  holden 
that  they  should  not  know  Him  ;  "  and  if  they  did  know  Him 
at  the  close  (ver.  31),  it  was  not  until  "  their  eyes  were  opened." 
Again,  the  eleven  at  Jerusalem  had  the  external  evidence  of 
prophecy.  And  they  were  fairly  overcome  by  overwhelming 
force  of  what  He  showed  them  of  Himself,  though  for  some 
time  (ver.  41)  they  "  believed  not  for  joy."  Nevertheless, 
though,  so  to  speak,  their  bodily  eyes  were  opened,  there  had 
to  be,  further,  an  opening  of  their  mental  eyes.  When  He 
was  beginning  to  give  them  (vers.  45—48),  on  the  basis  of  Old 
Testament  prescription,  a  foundation  of  instructions  regarding 
the  kingdom  of  God,  "  then  opened  He  their  understandings, 
tliat  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures  " — the  citadel  had 
to  open  its  gates  after  the  city  gates  were  opened. 

And  so  Paul,  before  exhibiting  to  the  Ephesians  th-e 
glorious  fact  of  resurrection  as  a  risen  sun,  yet  (Eph.  i.  18) 
has  that  prayer,  for  opening  of  the  ej/es  of  the  understanding 
of  his  readers,  which  he  may  have  learned  from  conversation 
with  Luke  about  those  Jerusalem  appearances  ("  undesigned 
coincidence?").  In  order  to  vision,  even  in  outward  light  of 
evidence,  there  is  need  of  an  inward  gift  of  sight.  But  not 
the  less,  there  is  need  of  the  outward  light.  And  while  the 
Spirit  is  to  be  sent  as  an  abiding  gift  of  inward  light,  Christ 
Himself  continues  on  earth  after  He  is  risen  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  gift  of  outward  light  in  Him.  And  now, 
therefore,  in  prosecution  of  that  gracious  purpose  toward 
mankind.  He  shows  to  the  eleven  His  hands  and  His  feet, 
and  invites  them  to  "  handle  "  Him  {■\\rri\a<^doi)  so  as  to  feel 
sure  that  He  is  no  mere  "  spirit,"'  but  a  man  of  tlesli  and 
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blood  ;  and  further,  He  becomes  known  to  them  in  breaking 
of  bread.  (John  has  a  very  important  supplement  here  ;  but 
at  present  we  simply  follow  Luke.)  The  two  Jerusalem 
appearances,  rounding  the  first  week  of  the  new-born  Chris- 
tendom, are  connected  together  by  the  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ings as  one  whole.  The  two  meetings  are  the  two  parts  of  an 
adjourned  meeting,  making  one  completed  interview,  in  which 
is  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  the  whole  instruction  of  the 
forty  days,  or  at  least  there  is  definitive  "  breaking  ground." 
The  outcome  of  the  proceedings  is,  completed  establishment 
of  the.  apostles  in  the  belief  (1)  that  Christ  is  risen,  and  (2) 
that  this  person  who  has  appeared  to  them  is  Jesus  the  risen 
Christ.  (Of  course  the  formality  of  such  propositions  was  not 
in  the  historical  proceedings.) 

Recognition  of  the  personal  identity  of  Jesus  was  a  distinct 
thing  from  conviction  and  belief  that  the  Christ  was  risen 
from  the  dead.  "  Eecognition "  (avayvdopia-i^),  as  a  denoue- 
ment, was  the  climax  of  the  pathos  in  the  classic  drama.  And 
in  this  history  of  the  resurrection  there  is  folded  a  most 
wonderful  power  of  the  pathos  of  "  recognition."  This  we 
begin  to  see  in  the  two  Galilean  appearances.  We  will  suppose 
that  the  first  of  these  was  the  one  to  the  seven. 

The  Galilean  seven  (John  xxi.)  are  of  the  apostles.  There 
is  not  now  on  the  part  of  Christ  any  remaining  aspect  of  a 
distant  grandeur.  But  (ver.  12)  it  may  be  understood  that 
the  disciplinary  effect  of  His  previous  appearances  is  com- 
pleted, so  that  there  may  be  familiarity  on  His  part  which 
will  not  occasion  to  them  the  peril  of  irreverent  lack  of  a 
becoming  fear  of  God  in  Christ.  On  their  part  there  is  no  re- 
maining trace  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  They 
seem  to  be  quietly  waiting  for  the  further  instructions  of  the 
risen  Lord.  (Observe,  they  count  their  fish  !)  "  They  knew 
not  that  it  was  Jesus "  (ver.  4),  simply  means,  they  were 
not  aware  that  the  person  who  appeared  on  the  shore  in  the 
grey  of  the  morning  was  Christ,  now  risen  indeed.  Identifica- 
tion of  tlic  2^0^8071  of  Jesus  was  the  purpose  of  this  second  of 
the  wonderful  draughts  of  fishes  (how  short  the  time,  and  yet 
it  seems  a  whole  generation,  since  the  first !).  Though  they 
come  to  be  sure  about  the  person,  yet  there  is  a  strangeness  in 
the  aspect  which  at  once  awakens  curiosity  and  keeps  it  silent. 
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We  assume  that  Paul's  "  five  hundred  persons "  were  tlie 
"disciples"  (Mark  xvi.  7)  or  "  brethren "  of  Christ  (Matt. 
xxviii.  10)  who  mustered  in  Galilee,  on  a  mountain,  in  response 
to  a  circular  summons  from  Him.  "  They  worshipped  Him  ; 
but  some  doubted  "  (Matt.  xvii.).  This  at  first  sight  has  a  look 
of  some  having  questioned  the  reality  of  the  resurrection.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  a  few  days  after  this,  at  Pentecost, 
when  the  disciples  first  come  out  into  distinct  view  of  the  world, 
the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection  is  the  fundamental  article  of 
their  professed  faith.  Of  those  who  assembled  in  Galilee, 
there  might  be  some  who  needed  to  make  inquiry  in  order 
to  assure  themselves.  Some,  for  instance,  converts  of  the 
missions  of  the  twelve  and  the  seventy,  might  never  have 
seen  Jesus  before  His  death.  And  even  those  who  had  been 
acquainted  with  His  person  might  now  have  a  difficulty  in 
recognising  Him  at  first  glance ;  as  the  apostles  had  at  least 
occasional  difficulty  in  recognising  Him  after  He  had  re- 
peatedly shown  Himself  to  them  with  "  infallible  proofs." 

We  thus  are  led  to  think  that  a  great  change  in  His  outward 
aspect  must  have  taken  place  between  His  burial  and  His 
resurrection.  The  recognition,  apart  from  the  "  infallible 
proofs "  of  His  hands  and  His  side,  appears  to  have  been 
especially  through  His  voice  (Luke  xxiv.  32),  and  His 
renewed  familiarity  with  His  "  friends,"  especially  at  the 
table  (ver.  35  ;  Acts  x.  41).  The  voice  appears  to  be  the 
thing  connected  with  man's  corporeity  whose  identity  is  least 
liable  to  be  mistaken.  Jacob  could  disguise  his  hand :  if  he 
tried  to  disguise  his  voice  he  did  not  succeed.  Though  the 
fashion  of  a  man's  countenance  should  be  changed,  so  that 
the  people  do  not  know  him  w^hen  he  goes  into  their  pulpit, 
they  know  him  at  once  as  their  own  old  minister  when  he 
begins  to  speak.  Familiarity  renewed,  occasions  recognition. 
It  may  be  through  some  one  thing  flashing  a  light  of 
recollection  over  the  whole.  Thus  the  wandering  stranger, 
vaguely  trying  to  recall  to  mind  what  place  this  is,  and  what 
is  the  long-forgotten  name  that  seems  trying  to  come  back  to 
his  mind,  knows  his  lost  name  and  his  lost  home  when  he 
hears  the  maiden  singing — 

Bertram's  right,  and  Bertram's  might, 
Shall  meet  on  Elian  go  wau  height 
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Or  the  recognition  may  be  more  gradual  and  full,  the  whole 
disclosing  itself  imperceptibly  as  the  advancing  spring.  One 
who  has  forgotten  his  mother-tongue,  so  that  he  cannot  even 
articulate  the  vocables  if  he  hear  them,  may  recover  his  whole 
original  gift  of  speech  without  a  conscious  effort  at  recovery, 
if  he  go  and  reside  in  the  place  and  among  the  people  where 
his  mother-tongue  is  spoken.  So  Christ,  introducing  Himself 
by  means  of  the  "  infallible  proofs,"  made  Himself  at  home 
through  tlie  familiarity  of  table  intercourse  and  close  instruc- 
tion. That  was  a  suitable  means  of  making  the  recognition 
perfectly  clear  and  full  and  final ;  so  that  ever  after,  the  only 
doubt  in  the  apostles'  minds  should  be,  whether  it  was  really 
j)0ssible  that  thei/  had  ever  doubted. 

But  tvhy,  only  three  days  after  parti?!//  from  them,  should 
there  be  any  need  of  His  giving  "  proofs  "  of  His  identity  ? 
We  now  have  to  look  at  the  physical  fact  of  a  very  great 
change  (irrespectively  of  such  an  act  of  will  as  may  be 
indicated  in  Mark  xvi.  12).  A  very  considerable  change, 
preventing  recognition,  may  result  from  simply  death ;  per- 
haps through  bringing  the  real  man  into  view,  from  behind 
the  ruffling  surface  agitations  of  this  life.  A  sculptor  intend- 
ing to  prepare  a  posthumous  bust  of  a  famous  Christian 
minister  who  had  died,  took  a  "  cast "  of  the  features.  Those 
who  had  known  the  minister  did  not  think  the  "  cast "  a  good 
likeness.  Those  who  had  known  him  well  said  that  the 
likeness  was  the  best  ever  taken  of  him — especially  as 
bringing  into  manifestation  a  certain  fine  and  lofty  quality- 
"  dantesque,"  was  the  word  of  his  mind  or  soul.  What 
storms  passed  away  from  the  Son  of  man  with  "  It  is 
finished ! "  Further,  Jesus  reminds  Mary  Magdalene  that 
He  now  has  entered,  not  the  state  of  the  dead,  but  the  state 
of  the  immortcd.  Lazarus  and  the  widow's  son  were  recalled 
to  life  in  the  "  natural  body."  So  far  as  we  know,  the  only 
"spiritual  body"  (1  Cor.  xv.)  ever  seen  among  men  in  this 
world  was  that  of  Christ.  Elias,  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration, was  in  a  sort  of  "  day  of  heaven  on  earth."  At 
the  transfiguration  itself,  the  disciples  might  not  have  been 
able  to  recognise  His  person  through  the  glory  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  voices.  And  though  in  His  intermediate 
resurrection  condition  He  did  not  assume  the  glory  of  trans- 
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figuration,  there  no  doubt  was  a  very  great  transfiguration 
without  the  glory  manifested  full. 

His  manyicr  of  appearing  (John  xxi,  1)  seems  to  have 
struck  the  Galilean  seven.  It  is  not  only  that  He  was  some- 
how there,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  He  somehow  was 
there  strangely ;  simply  there  on  the  shore,  as  if  He  had  not 
come.  So  in  the  garden  He  is  with  Mary  :  the  moment  before. 
His  manifested  presence  appears  to  have  been  not  more 
visible  than  His  voice  was  audible.  So  in  the  afternoon 
("  in  another  form  ")  He  joins  the  Emmaus  two — it  does  not 
appear  whence,  and  He  leaves  them  —  it  does  not  appear 
how ;  "  He  vanished  out  of  their  sight,"  a(f)avro<i  iyevero  air 
avTwv) :  not.  He  goes  away,  but  He  is  gone ;  He  was  here,  and 
He  is  invisible.  And  so  perhaps  more  strikingly  in  the  two 
Jerusalem  appearances.  AVhen  they  were  assembled  within 
closed  doors  (Luke  xxiv.  34-48;  John  xx.  19-23),  "Jesus 
stood  in  the  midst  of  them."  And  again,  eight  days  after 
(John  XX.  26—29),  "came  Jesus,  the  doors  heing  shut,  and 
stood  in  the  midst." 

The  impression  made  by  these  descriptions  is,  that  in 
course  of  the  forty  days  (Acts  i.  2-4)  He  was  like  one 
resident  in  a  border-land  between  visibility  and  invisibility ; 
with  a  power  like  that  of  the  angels,  to  place  Himself  in 
sight,  and  to  withdraw  Himself  from  sight,  at  pleasure.  Yet 
He  had  taken  on  Him,  not  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed 
of  Abraham.  He  was  in  a  human  body  of  flesh  and  bones, 
bearing  marks  which  served  for  identification  of  the  individual. 
How  that  could  be,  while  He  thus  went  hither  and  thither 
like  a  "  spirit,"  we  are  not  informed.  Speculation  in  this 
region  —  cle  statu  mortuorum  et  resurgentium  —  is  finely 
illustrated,  with  affluence  of  imagination  under  control  of  judg- 
ment and  of  reverent  sense,  in  Isaac  Taylor's  Physical  Theory 
of  another  Life.  But  the  region  is  mainly  beyond  the  limit 
of  our  present  inquiry. 

The  impression  made  on  those  who  saw  Him  was  corre- 
spondingly a  feeling  of  uncarthlincss  in  His  aspect.  Why  a 
man  should  be  afraid  of  a  spectre,  we  will  not  inquire ; 
though  we  observe  in  passing  that  it  speaks  ill  for  our  moral 
condition  by  nature,  that  we  have  an  inborn  dread  of  what  is 
strange  (sheep  are  timorous  when  trespassing).     The  apostles 
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were  terrified,  not  by  a  heavenliness  in  the  aspect  of  Christ, 
but  by  iinearthliness  of  it.  Heavenliness  is  not  unearthly,  as 
the  shepherd  David  knows  (Ps.  xix.  4),  when  he  sees  the 
homely,  kindly  visitations  of  the  sun  with  genial  goodness 
reaching  into  the  heart  of  everything  below.  But  the 
disciples  (Mark  vi.  50),  when  they  saw  Him  walking  on  the 
sea,  were  affrighted,  thinking  that  it  was  a  "  spirit."  And 
now  when  He  has  overcome  death,  their  first  impression  of 
His  appearing  is  not  that  made  by  the  rising  of  a  heavenly 
sun,  it  is  as  if  the  pallid  moon,  turned  into  blood,  were 
fitfully  glancing  through  the  thunderclouds  of  a  terrific  night 
of  storms  and  doom.  The  impression,  which  was  partly 
through  misapprehension,  may  conceivably  have  been  wholly 
so.  But  apparently  it  had  a  basis  of  occasion  in  a  reality  of 
physical  fact  of  the  intermediate  condition  of  Christ. 

With  reference  to  the  respective  parts  of  the  evangelists  in 
contributing  to  the  history,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  all 
make  the  resurrection  period  of  Christ's  manifestation  on 
earth  to  have  been  occupied  with  instructions  regarding  the 
great  campaign  for  the  world's  liberation  by  His  gospel.  The 
concluding  section  of  Mark  (xvi.  9-20)  is,  though  highly 
elliptical,  yet,  from  this  central  view-point,  not  only  coherent 
but  complete.  Luke's  especial  point  of  view  is,  relatively  to 
that  campaign,  instruction  to  the  apostles,  especially  on  the 
basis  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation ;  an  aspect  which  had 
a  peculiar  interest  for  Luke  and  others  of  the  Pauline  type  of 
discipleship.  What  Matthew  shows  us  is  the  array  of  the 
"  kingdom,"  in  readiness  to  go  forth  to  all  nations,  with  its 
regeneration  by  the  grace  of  three  Persons  in  the  unity  of 
Godhead ;  so  we  see  the  general  muster  of  the  discipleship 
under  Christ,  who  has  around  Him  the  chiefs  of  the  new 
Israel  of  God.     John's  Gospel  here  is  largely  supplementary. 

John  alone  gives  the  interview  with  Magdalene  in  the 
garden,  and  that  Galilean  appearance  made  ever  memorable 
by,  "  Lovest  thou  me  ?  —  feed  my  sheep  .  .  .  feed  my 
lambs."  These  are  simply  additions,  of  inestimable  value,  to 
the  information  given  by  the  Synoptists.  He,  too,  alone 
records  the  story  of  Thomas's  irreverent  presumption  and  its 
rebuke.  And  this  addition  of  a  like  intrinsic  value  is 
organically  connected  with  a  distinctively  Johannine  view  of  the 
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liistory  in  the  heart  of  it — especially  a  disclosure  of  the 
innermost  relations  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth  to  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity  in  so  many  distinctive  aspects  of 
redemptive  action.  Giving  the  story  of  Thomas,  he  alone 
records  distinctly  the  two  Jerusalem  appearances,  without 
which  the  facts  regarding  Thomas  could  not  be  intelligibly 
narrated.  His  distinct  account  of  the  first  part  includes  the 
very  important  action  and  words  of  Christ  in  breathing  upon 
the  apostles,  and  saying,  "  Eeceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost : 
whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and 
whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained"  (xx.  22,  23). 
This  is  in  pursuance  of  what  He  has  said  at  the  same  time 
(ver.  21),  "Peace  be  unto  you:  as  my  Father  hath  sent 
me,  even  so  send  I  you."  On  comparing  John  here  with 
Luke,  we  may  find  yet  another  "  undesigned  concidence ; " 
namely,  of  John's  "  receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  with  Luke's 
"  then  opened  He  their  understandings,  that  they  might  under- 
stand the  Scriptures."  It  is  more  important  to  observe,  that 
in  John  the  general  reference  of  Jesus  to  His  mission  from 
the  Father,  and  to  a  corresponding  mission  of  the  apostles 
from  Himself,  coincides  with  the  specific  information  in  Luke 
regarding  His  deriving  the  method  of  their  mission  to  man- 
kind from  the  Old  Testament  revelation  of  God's  will.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  authority  conferred  on  the  apostles  in 
connection  with  remission  of  sins,  corresponds  to  the  parting 
charge  in  Matthew  regarding  baptism  and  other  ordinances 
of  Christ  as  King.  This  supplement  by  John  thus  lights  up 
the  whole  matter  anew  from  within. 

We  find  the  liistory  of  the  resurrection  really  clear  and 
complete  for  its  purpose,  bringing  to  view  what  seems  in 
keeping  with  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  character  of  God, 
and  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  We  have  found  nothing  in 
the  narratives  to  occasion  any  doubt  or  question  as  to 
authenticity  or  genuineness  of  any  one  of  them.  That  is  all 
that  can  be  needed  for  defensive  apologetics.  But  it  is  due  to 
truth  to  say,  that  our  searching  study  of  them  has  left  upon 
us  the  impression,  that  it  is  really  impossible  to  study  these 
accounts  of  the  resurrection  thoroughly  and  intelligently 
without    coming  to  the  conclusion   that    the    history  which 
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they  combine  to  make  is  simply  true.  And  we  will  not  be 
moved  from  this  though  all  men  should  say,  that  a  history, 
so  wonderful  in  the  grandly  simple  unity  of  its  very  strange 
variety,  has  been  composed  by  four  winds,  and  a  fifth  dis- 
porting among  the  Cumrean  leaves  of  the  forest. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  PROPHETS. 

UNBELIEVING  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
proceeds  upon  the  presupposition  that  the  Old  Testament 
is  not  true,  is  so  far  liable  to  the  Abrahamic  censure  of  inca- 
pacity for  discerning  truth, — "  If  they  believe  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  neither  will  they  believe  though  one  should  rise 
irom  the  dead."  Those  who  neglect  the  ostensible  evidence 
furnished  by  the  Old  Testament,  calmly  ignoring  that  as  if  it 
were  a  thing  not  worth  considering,  are  necessarily  disqualified 
for  judging  as  to  the  whole  claim  of  Christianity  on  the 
reason  of  mankind.  That  wliole  claim  is  seen  only  in  the 
whole  completed  light  of  the  two  dispensations  of  the  one 
religion.  It  is  not  as  if  the  New  Testament  had  in  this 
relation  been  a  sun,  upon  whose  arising  the  law  and  the 
prophets  must  needs  disappear  from  view  like  the  moon  and 
the  stars.  That  is  true  in  some  respects.  But  (cp.  Matt.  v. 
17-19)  in  the  present  respect  of  the  question  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  religion,  the  sun,  the  completed  fulness  of  the  light 
evidenced  and  evidencing,  is  constituted  only  by  the  two 
dispensations  as  combining  into  one.  And  any  neglect  of  the 
light  which  is  derivable  from  the  Old  Testament  is  a  very 
grave  misfortune,  relatively  to  man's  great  interest  in 
"  knowing  the  truth  "  regarding  the  claims  of  Christianity  to 
be  received  as  from  God. 

Sec.  1.   As  to  our  being  on  the  foundation  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures. 

To  popular  apprehension,  or  on  a  first  view  of  the  matter, 
the  Bible  religion  is  "  one  thing."  This  professed  revelation 
ostensibly  has  in  it  a  solidarity  which  makes  ignoring  a  part 
of  it  to  be  like  shutting  the  eyes  upon  the  whole. 
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Christ  Himself,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  seek  to  have  His 
claims  considered  out  of  connection  with  the  Old  Testament. 
On  the  contrary,  in  His  fundamental  pronunciamento,  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  He  strongly  protested  against  the 
notion  of  His  having  come  "  to  destroy  the  law  and  the 
prophets  "  {KaraXvcrai) — literally,  to  "  loosen  "  them,  that  is, 
to  destroy  them  in  respect  of  their  binding  power  of  right,  to 
abrogate  or  cancel  their  normative  authority.  He  intimated 
that  the  effect  of  His  coming,  "  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil," 
is  to  establish  them  on  a  broader  foundation  in  clearer  light 
than  before ;  so  that  their  authority  is  more  enduring  than 
heaven  and  earth  ;  and  he  who  does  anything,  in  any  way, 
to  undo  their  binding  power,  so  far  seems  to  place  himself 
outside  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  the  action  of  Christ 
in  His  personal  ministry  on  earth  was  fully  in  keeping  with 
that  inaugural  declaration.  A  scholar  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  tracing  the  teachings  of  Christ  to  the  Old  Testament, 
finds  that  His  very  words  are  derived  from  the  Old  Scripture, 
and  even  His  most  characteristic  utterances  in  parable  are  to 
be  found  there  in  germ. 

When  we  look  into  the  substance  of  His  teaching  and 
work,  we  perceive  the  same  thing  more  impressively.  He 
proceeds  upon  the  view,  that  the  Old  Testament  has  an 
authority  equivalent  to  that  of  God.  It  is  in  "  the  Law " 
(Luke  X.  26)  that  He  bids  man  find  the  principles  as  well  as 
precepts  of  duty  to  God  and  man.  It  is  in  "  the  prophets  " 
that  (Luke  xxiv.  25—27)  He  shows  to  His  own  disciples  the 
things  concerning  Himself,  and  (vers.  44-47)  the  plan  of  the 
great  campaign  of  Providence  for  the  salvation  of  the  world ; 
He  reminded  His  disciples  (ver.  44),  at  the  close  of  His 
ministry,  that  He  had  so  spoken  in  the  course  of  it.  We  saw 
in  His  practice  of  apology  that,  in  fact,  He  had  so  spoken  and 
so  acted.  He  professed  to  have  come  to  do  the  will  of  God  ; 
but  it  was  (Heb.  x.  1-5)  the  will  declared  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  declared  that  He  had  come  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  ;  but  it  was  the  truth  as  revealed  through  Moses  and 
the  prophets.  He  proved  His  doctrine  from  Moses  "  in  the 
bush,"  and  from  David  in  the  Psalms.  His  very  miracles  He 
avowedly  worked  according  to  prescription  of  prophecy  in 
Isaiah  (Isa.  Ixi.  1  ;  cp.  Luke  iv.  18-21  ;  Matt.  xi.  4,  5).     And 
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with  reference  to  particular  actions,  His  well-known  rule  of 
life  was,  "  it  is  written  "  in  the  Old  Scripture  :  His  departures 
from  the  letter  of  conformity  to  the  word,  He  justified  as 
being  real  fulfilment  in  the  spirit  or  substance  of  the  law  ; 
and  He  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  His  warrant  for  the 
departure.  Christ  in  this  way  not  only  assumed  the  per- 
fection of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  of  moral  law,  and  the 
definitive  truth  of  its  declaration  of  "  things  to  come."  He 
ascribed  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  an  authority,  con- 
stituted by  divinity,  which  is  "  destroyed  "  by  us  unless  we 
accept  them  as  authorities,  binding  our  thought  and  action, 
ruling  our  faith  and  practice.  For  Moses  is  nothing — as 
Moses  he  is  destroyed — unless  he  rule  men's  practice.  And 
the  prophets  are  nothing — as  prophets  they  are  destroyed — 
unless  men  receive  their  utterances  as  the  oracles  of  God. 
There  thus  is  an  appearance  of  "  something  rotten,"  some 
darkness  of  the  mind  arising  out  of  some  deep  misinclination 
of  the  heart,  when  men  exercised  about  the  truth  or  the 
meaning  of  the  religion  of  Christ  betray  a  disposition  to 
ignore  the  Old  Testament. 

The  case  is  not  altered  when  we  come  to  the  Apostolic 
Age.  Peter  and  Paul  alike  (Acts.  ii.  25,  etc.,  xvii.  3)  derive 
proof  that  Christianity  is  of  God  from  the  Old  Testament. 
At  the  synod  of  Jerusalem  the  Old  Scripture  is  the  one  rule 
appealed  to  for  determination  of  the  judgment  of  "  the  apostles, 
elders,  and  brethren,"  in  that  first  and  only  (real)  Ecumenical 
Council  of  Christendom.  And  when  we  look  into  the  inward 
substance  of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  we  perceive  that 
that  substance,  in  the  heart  of  it  as  well  as  on  the  face  of  it, 
is,  in  effect  and  in  intention,  an  "exposition  "  (John  i.  IS,  lit. 
"  expounded  "  him)  of  what  was  intimated  in  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  now  "manifested"  (ver.  14)  by  realisation  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Thus  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision, 
and  apparently  (1  Pet.  i.  1)  addressing  the  dispersed  of  Israel, 
— certainly,  speaking  as  a  typical  Hebrew  Christian, — does 
not  feel  any  need  of  saying,  like  Augustin,  Vdus  tcstamentvm 
in  novo  patct,  novum  in  vetcre  latet  ("  the  old  is  blossoming  in 
the  new,  the  new  was  budding  in  the  old  ").  He  simply 
proceeds  upon  the  fact  that  Moses  was  a  veiled  Christ,  so  that 
now  what  we  see  in  Christ  is  Moses  unveiled  (1  Pet.  i.  9-12). 
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Amid  all  changes  God's  word  remains  the  same  (1  Pet.  i.  24, 
25).  Consequently,  it  is  not  necessary  so  much  as  to  make 
allusion  to  the  greatly  changed  forms.  What  has  to  be 
spoken  of  is  (1  Pet.  ii.  1—9)  the  unchanging  substance  of  the 
one  fountain  and  foundation  of  true  life,  with  the  living 
temple,  and  its  believing  priesthood,  and  their  true  spiritual 
sacrifices  ;  and  thus  the  holy  nation,  which  is  appropriately 
God's  own.  His  monumental  people  on  the  earth.  The 
Christianity  of  Peter  is  not  an  isolated  thing,  like  the  water  in 
Jacob's  well ;  it  has  iiowed  in  unbroken  continuity  from  that 
rock,  smitten  in  the  wilderness,  whence  Peter,  as  believer  and 
as  apostle,  has  derived  his  new  name  (Fetros,  "  man  of  Eock  "). 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  case  of  John  (John  v.  39, 
45—47).  A  decisive  test  is  furnished  in  the  teaching  of  Paul, 
in  which  (cp.  Acts  ix.  15)  the  Christ  of  Christianity  as  known 
to  mankind  is  represented.  Though  he  is  the  apostle  of 
universalism,  and  the  great  battle  of  his  theology  was  in 
defence  of  Christian  freedom  against  usurpation  of  the  Old 
Testament  letter,  nevertheless  he  is  the  apostle  who,  at 
every  important  point  of  doctrine,  not  only  accepts  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  spirit  or  substance  of  it,  but  (cp.  2  Tim.  iii. 
15-17)  takes  pains  to  show,  and  is  not  satisfied  unless  his 
pupils  clearly  see,  that  in  everything  his  teaching  really 
proceeds  on  Old  Testament  express  prescription.  He  is  the 
only  Scripture  writer  whose  practice  bears  a  resemblance  to 
the  Cocceian  view,  that  the  universe  of  revelation  is  in  every 
atom  of  the  (Old)  Scripture. 

This  comes  out  full-length  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Whether  that  Epistle  be  Pauline  in  authorship  or  not,  it  was 
a  sound  instinct  that  in  the  primaeval  collections  placed  it  in 
the  group  of  Pauline  Scriptures.  For  certainly  it  is  Pauline 
in  type.  And  its  typical  Paulinism  is  constituted,  not  by  its 
doctrine  of  salvation,  which  is  the  same  in  all  the  apostles,  but 
by  its  finding  everything  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  had  need 
to  be  written,  in  order  to  give  due  prominence  to  this  one 
aspect  of  real  Christianity — "  Moses  unveiled."  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  speaks  from  the  heart  of  Apostolic  Chris- 
tianity ;  as  if  saying  on  behalf  of  all  "  the  apostles,  elders,  and 
brethren,"  "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  ; " 
while  in  respect  of  that  one  aspect,  it  is  emphatically  Pauline; 
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SO  that  one  well  might  speak  of  it  all  as  an  Epistle  of  Paul, 
though  Paul  had  not  written  a  word  of  it. 

He  was  not  (John  vii.  15)  one  who  "had  never  learned." 
He  "  served  God  from  his  forefathers,"  and  always  remained 
thoroughly  an  educated  Old  Testament  theologian.  His 
mind  was  full  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the 
system  was  in  his  mind  a  Pygmalion  statue,  needing  only  the 
vital  spark  from  heaven.  When  he  was  touched  with  that 
flame  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  then  "  straightway  7ie  conferred 
not  with  flesh  and  Hood"  (Gal.  i.  16).  He  turned  sharp  away 
from  the  Apostolic  college.  It  thus  was  made  clear  as  an 
historical  fact,  that  his  gospel  was  not  learned  by  him  from 
the  original  apostles,  and  so  that  it  must  have  come  to  him 
straight  from  God  in  Christ.  But  from  God  in  Christ  it 
came  to  him  through,  or  wi,  the  Old  Testament  Scripture. 

The  "  revelation "  (Gal.  i.  2),  in  which  he  received  his 
gospel  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion, such  as  the  twelve  received  (Acts  ii.  2)  in  the  period  of 
the  forty  days ;  much  less  an  education  like  that  of  their 
previous  curriculum  of  training  as  "  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  word."  There  is  no  indication  in  his  history  of  his 
having  had  such  instruction  or  such  training.  And  there 
apparently  was  no  call  for  it  in  the  nature  of  his  case.  About 
some  particulars  (cp.  1  Cor.  xi.  23)  of  Church  order,  in  the 
new  conditions  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  might  require  to 
receive  positive  instructions  from  the  King.  But  as  to  the 
principles  of  the  kingdom,  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  that 
religion  which  now  is  fulfilled  in  the  Messiah  Son  of  God, 
Paul  had  no  need  to  be  informed.  The  learned  Eabbi  had 
need  only  to  be  enlightened  (cp.  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  10  ;  Eph.  i.  18). 
He  ]ieeded  only  to  see  and  feel  the  significance  of  these  things, 
now  shining  out  in  Christ  (Heb.  i.  2).  So,  in  fact,  if  we 
trace  the  working  of  His  mind  in  his  theological  teaching, 
we  shall  see  that  this  is  one  who  everywhere  finds  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New ;  for  whom  the  Old  Scripture  is  the 
fundamental  "  Act  "  of  legislation,  so  that  any  new  Scripture 
(even  of  men  who  (1  Cor.  ii.)  speak  "in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit,"  in  "  words  taught  by  the  Spirit,"  and  who  know  that 
they  "  have  the  mind  of  Christ ")  can  be  only  as  an  "  inter- 
pretation clause  "  of  that  Act.      Such  interpretation  is  com- 
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petent  only  to  the  same  authority  which  gave  the  laws.  But 
that  manner  of  the  New  Testament,  representing  itself  as  an 
exposition  of  the  Old  (John  i.  18),  shows  that  (Isa.  Ixi.  1) 
Christianity  is  New  Testament  Messiahisra,  and  that  Israel's 
religion  was  Old  Testament  Christianity. 

Some  perhaps  are  influenced,  in  their  disposition  to  adver- 
tise out  of  connection  with  the  Old  Testament,  by  an  impres- 
sion that  this  will  facilitate  the  defence  of  Christianity.  The 
defence  of  truth  is  always  imperilled  by  untruth.  She  will 
not  employ  Beelzebub  even  to  cast  out  unclean  spirits.  "  She 
never  blushes  except  when  there  are  concealments "  (Tert.). 
And  in  this  case  the  man  who  will  not  have  her  in  the 
Alpha  shall  not  have  her  in  the  Omega.  Christ  has  to  be 
"  the  first "  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to  be  in  the  New 
Testament  as  "  the  last."  What  comes  from  rejecting  the 
Old  is  not  spiritual  Christianity,  but  at  best  incoherence. 
The  man  who,  perhaps  under  the  description  of  "  Christianity 
versus  Judaism,"  chooses  to  have  a  Christianity  that  is  not  in 
the  Old  Testament,  is  not  simply  confused  in  his  mind ;  like 
him  who,  learning  that  the  second  course  of  musical  instruc- 
tion is  cheaper  and  more  "  advanced  "  than  the  first,  resolves 
that  he  will  hcgm  with  the  second,  the  "  advanced  "  Christian 
is  in  peril,  not  only  of  losing  the  advantage  of  the  pre- 
liminary instruction  of  Christianity,  but  of  losing  Christianity 
itself. 

There  is  something  in  the  very  aspect  of  a  Christianity 
ignoring  the  Old  Testament,  perhaps  vehement  in  protestation 
of  departure  from  it,  that  looks  falsetto,  forced,  unnatural. 
When  Peter  was  "  cursing  and  swearing "  in  his  denial  of 
Christ,  his  very  "  speech  bewrayed  him."  So  of  those  who 
repudiate  Moses  and  the  prophets  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
They  cannot  even  speak  of  anything  Christian  except  in  the 
words  of  the  Old  Testament.  Their  language  is  tabernacle 
language,  mercy-seat,  propitiation,  sacrifice,  priesthood,  interces- 
sion, mediation,  revelation.  Or  it  is  Passover  language,  or 
some  other  mode  of  the  Lingua  Sancta,  sacred  "  language " 
of  Canaan.  Their  very  Greek  is  Hebrew  of  Tarsus ;  Plato 
and  Aristotle  could  make  nothing  of  it ;  as — it  has  been 
said — William  Pitt  could  not  understand  the  plain  gospel 
preaching  of  John  Newton.     There  may  be  too  much  of  this 
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(Foster's  Essay,  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical 
Religion).  But  much  of  it  there  must  be.  For,  in  fact,  it  is 
the  only  language  of  Christianity.  The  characteristic  con- 
ceptions of  tliis  religion  have  no  other  mode  of  human 
expression.  No  distinctive  article  of  Christianity  can  be 
expressed  except  in  terms  which  the  Old  Testament  has 
formed.  Without  the  Old  Testament  articulation,  this 
religion  is  dumb, — it  can  speak  only  the  common-places  of 
deism,  which  is  not  a  religion,  and  certainly  is  not  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  historical  fact  is,  that  the  tendency  of  the  disposition 
to  abandon  the  Old  Testament  has  been  toward  infidelity, 
rejection  of  Christianity,  with  perhaps  retention  of  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  some  sort  of  Christian  profession.  That  was 
the  direction  characteristically  taken  by  the  one  really 
formidable  heresy  or  doctrinal  departure  from  Christianity 
within  the  Church  in  the  second  century.  From  Marcion 
downwards,  the  various  Gnostic  sects,  no  matter  how  obscure 
may  have  been  their  doctrines  otherwise,  were  unmistakably 
distinct  in  a  general  character  of  antipathy  to  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Old  Testament  Creator  came  to  be  regarded 
among  them  as  an  impure  malignant  demon,  from  whose 
tyranny  the  New  Testament  Eedeemer  has  come  to  set  men 
free.  That,  of  course,  was  real  abandonment  of  Christianity ; 
and  there  was  but  a  step  from  it  to  that  heathenish  dualism 
of  Manichaeism  which  destroys  the  "  Monarchy  "  of  God,  so 
dear  to  the  primitive  Christians,  by  having  an  eternal  prin- 
ciple of  evil,  co-ordinate  with  the  Eternal  One  who  alone 
is  God. 

The  same  thing  in  substance  is  going  on  in  our  time.  The 
disposition  to  separate  from  the  Old  Testament  is  not  found 
among  those  Christians  who  heartily  embrace  the  principles 
of  Christianity  itself.  Evangelical  Christians  love  the  Old 
Scriptures.  Those  who  contemn  them,  or  disregard  their 
authoritative  teaching,  are,  as  a  class,  not  friendly  to  the 
gospel  of  Paul,  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the 
original  apostles,  and  of  Christ.  The  gospel,  the  dis- 
tinguishing doctrine  of  Christianity,  the  distinctive  matter  of 
this  professed  revelation,  is  not  welcome  to  them.  It  is  not 
foremost  in  their  teaching,  "  all,  and  in  all,"  as  it  was  in  the 

2d 
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faith  and  life  of  the  first  and  second  centuries.  And  in  the 
heart  of  the  systems  to  which  they  are  addicted,  there  is 
found,  when  the  matter  is  searched  into,  a  meagre  heathenish 
moralism,  or  some  showy  imposing  pagan  theosophy,  dis- 
guising itself  under  a  Christian  terminology  ;  so  that  there 
comes  to  be  true  again  the  description  of  the  Hellenists  in 
Socrates  the  Church  historian,  XpLo-Ttavi^ova-t  fiev  ry  (fxovfj, 
Tot9  Be  Sojfxaacv  'EWi^vl^ouat  ("  They  are  Christian  in  speech, 
indeed,  but  pagan  in  thought "). 

It  is  right  that  this  should  be  held  distinctly  in  view  in  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  Christianity 
about  which  %ve  are  inquiring,  and  about  which  alone  we  will 
reason,  is  not  whatever  may  happen  to  go  under  that  name, 
but  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  And  a 
Christianity  that  disregards  or  contemns  the  Old  Testament 
is  not  likely  to  be  theirs ;  for  they  not  only  reverenced  the  Old 
Testament,  but  avowedly  derived  their  Christianity  from  its 
teaching.  It  therefore  is  well  that  we  should  be  on  guard 
against  that  disposition  to  ignore  the  Old  Testament ;  were 
it  only  because  otherwise  we  may  be  drawn  away  into 
wasting  our  time  upon  opinions  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Christianity  but  usurpation  of  its  name — as  Celsus  put  on  the 
mask  of  a  Jew. 

But  the  interest  of  our  inquiry  is  more  directly  affected. 
To  ignore  the  Old  Testament  is  to  exclude  from  view  a  very 
important  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  the  New  Testament 
religion.  Paul  says  (Eph.  ii.  20)  that  we  are  built  on  the 
foundation  "of  the  prophets."  Take  the  Old  Testament  as 
generally  answering  to  that  name — as  a  system  of  intimation 
of  what  should  come  to  pass.  Christ  appealed  to  that  pro- 
phecy as  showing  that  He  is  from  God.  The  apostles  appealed 
to  it  in  proof  that  the  Christ  must  needs  have  come,  and  that 
this  Jesus  was  the  very  Christ,  The  primitive  Christians, 
after  the  apostolic  age,  laid  main  stress  upon  the  evidence  of 
Old  Testament  prophecy,  as  manifestly  coming  into  fulfilment 
in  that  first  age,  in  their  demonstration  of  the  reality  of  super- 
natural revelation  through  the  apostles  and  in  Christ.  That 
fairly  raises  the  question  for  us  to  grapple  with,  whether  the 
Old  Testament  has  not  in  it  an  evidence  of  prediction  of  the 
incalculable,  the  w^onder  of  wisdom,  which  is  the  seal  of  God 
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upon  Christ  and  Christianity.  It  may  be  maintained — and,  of 
course,  it  will  be  maintained  by  unbelievers — that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  prediction  of  the  incalculable,  making  a 
miracle  of  wisdom.  That  has  at  least  to  he  inquired  into  by 
us,  if  we  will  really  know  the  truth  as  to  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament.  Eegarding  the  New  Testament  religion,  the 
root  question  of  Apologetic  in  our  day  is  as  to  the  super- 
natural. The  supernatural  in  the  miracles  is  the  only 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  believing  the  Gospel  history ; 
for,  in  fact,  if  the  supernatiiralism  of  the  miracles  were  taken 
away,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  explain  everything  else  away 
into  the  flimsy  gaudy  naturalism  of  an  Ucce  Homo.  But  the 
question  of  the  supernatural  in  that  history  is  one  of  historical 
fact ;  and  if,  in  point  of  historical  fact,  that  history  be  replete 
with  supernaturalism  of  fulfilled  prophecy,  its  miracle  of  wis- 
dom will  serve  to  accredit  the  Gospel  miracle  of  power.  Hence 
to  ignore  the  Old  Testament  is  to  sit  in  judgment,  while  exclud- 
ing an  important  element  of  evidence  from  the  scale  of  the 
judgment.    That  is  a  way,  not  of  finding  truth,  but  of  losing  it. 

Again,  older  than  the  distinctive  prophetic  activity  and  its 
principles  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  there  is  the  Mosaic  system 
of  ritual  and  of  political  constitutions,  with  its  presupposition 
of  miraculous  deliverance  from  Egypt  followed  by  occasional 
miracles  in  Canaan  and  in  Babylon.  The  enchanters  owned 
"  the  finger  of  God."  If  His  finger  was  once  seen  anywhere 
in  Egypt,  or  in  Canaan,  or  in  Babylon,  then  the  whole  case 
of  anti-supernaturalism  collapses,  and  the  root  objection  to 
Christianity  and  to  salvation  by  grace  is  seen  to  have  no 
foundation.  For  the  root  objection  is,  that  miracle  is 
impossible  ;  but  miracle  is  not  impossible  if  it  be  a  fact.  Of 
course  the  fact  will  be  denied,  as  no  doubt  it  was  denied  in 
Egypt  until  men  were  compelled  to  own  it.  But,  though  it 
should  be  denied  by  unbelievers,  plainly  it  ought  to  be  inquired 
into  by  those  who  wish  to  know  the  truth.  So  that  again  to 
ignore  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  finding 
truth. 

What  we  see  in  Mosaism  with  its  miracle  is  not  mere 
unconnected  wonders  like  the  "  prodigies  "  or  "  monsters  "  of 
heathen  annals.  It  is  a  deliberate  procedure  of  the  living 
God  for  a  great  avowed  purpose  of  judgment  and  of  mercy. 
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quite  plainly  shown  on  the  face  of  the  working,  as  well  as 
clearly  shining  in  the  heart  of  it.  And  that  purpose,  again, 
with  its  "  manifestation  "  of  the  glorious  character  of  Jehovah, 
was  from  the  outset  connected  with  an  ulterior  purpose  or 
end.  The  supernatural  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt  and 
their  instatement  in  Canaan,  were  from  the  outset  connected 
with  a  design  of  sovereign  mercy,  which  had  been  intimated 
from  the  time  of  Abraham's  call  with  reference  to  all  the 
populations  of  mankind.  And  the  miracles  of  the  first 
redemption  from  Egypt,  constituting  a  sample  of  the  manner 
of  the  working  of  God  for  that  end,  served  as  an  indication 
of  the  manner  in  which  He  might  be  expected  to  proceed, 
if  in  further  prosecution  of  His  design  to  a  completion  He 
should  come  to  accomplish  another  redemption.  Now,  another 
redemption  is  what  at  present  is  in  question.  The  true  Israel 
regarded  the  rest  of  Canaan  as  only  a  step  toward  the  true 
"  rest  remaining  for  the  people  of  God,"  and  the  achievement 
of  this  rest  is  to  be  through  a  redemption.  How  then  did  God 
proceed  to  that  first  redemption  ?  It  was  (Ex.  iii.,  iv.)  by  the 
way  of  miracle,  by  acts  manifestly  supernatural  showing 
the  "  power  and  presence "  of  God  in  the  movement,  and 
accomplishing  the  deliverance  in  a  manner  that  made  Him 
known.  That,  then,  is  His  way.  And  now  when  He  has 
come  to  the  other  redemption,  we  may  look  (2  Pet.  i.  16-18) 
for  His  coming  to  it  in  His  way,  the  way  of  miracle,  manifest 
supernaturalism,  showing  His  "  presence  and  power "  in  the 
movement,  and  accomplishing  the  deliverance  in  a  manner 
that  shall  make  Him  known.  Thus  the  Mosaic  wonders  not 
only  show  that  miracle  is  possible  ;  they  show  that  the  Gospel 
miracle-working  is  antecedently  prohaUe. 

Eurther,  that  work  done  for  Israel,  and  in  it,  and  by  it,  was 
in  pursuance  of  an  ancient  covenant  promise.  "  The  law  "  of 
Moses  was  only  a  "  veil "  (2  Cor.  iii.),  a  thing  superinduced 
upon  the  revelations  that  had  been  made  to  the  patriarchs ; 
and  in  the  patriarchal  age  there  came  into  view,  through 
angelophanies  and  otherwise,  the  principle  of  su])crnatu7'alisvi 
or  positivism,  as  characterising  the  communications  of  God  to 
man.  The  central  representation  here  is — -witness  circum- 
cision— that  of  Covenant,  with  signs  and  seals,  with  promise  or 
with  penal  sanction.     That  relationship  of  covenanting  appears 
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as  the  right  normal  relation  of  God  to  man,  not  only  as  far 
back  as  Noah  and  the  Flood,  but  in  the  condition  of  the  first 
man  unfallen  (Witsius,  De  Economia   Fcudenmi).      Covenant, 
through  action  of  two  wills  in  express  agreement  and  recipro- 
cal obHgation  contracted  freely,  represents  what  is  highest  in 
the  rational  free  agency  of  men  among  themselves,  and  in  the 
scriptural  representation  it    is    made  to    have    place   in  the 
religious  relationship  of  man  to  God  wherever  that  relationship 
is  rightly   constituted.      But  this  again  destroys   the   whole 
system  of  anti-supernaturalism.     If  there  ever  has   been  in 
the  world,  since  man  was  made,  any  such  thing  as  covenant 
of  nature  or  of  grace,  though  only  by  one  word  or  look  or 
other  sign,  then  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  supernatural, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  real  beginning,  is  without  foundation. 
For  covenant,  though  it  should  only  be  a  man's  covenant,  a 
child's  bargain  about  its  play,  is  a  supernatural  thing,  a  real 
beginning,  as  truly  as  if  it  had  been  the  calling  of  a  world  into 
being  with  a  word  (Heb.  xi.  3).     Everything  in  a  covenant 
and  all  that  proceeds  from  it  is  a  creation  of  pure  will,  and 
has  no  root  in  any  necessity  of  nature.     But  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  everywhere  full  of  covenant.     All  its  multitudinous 
particularism  of  regulation  is  a  multitudinous  articulation  of 
covenant, — that  is,  pervading  all  the  detailed  particularism  of 
life,  affirmation  of  something  that  has  arisen,  not  from   any 
mere  necessity  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  from  free  agency 
in  its  highest  culmination  on  the  part  of  man  as  well  as  God. 
Here,  too,  as  before,  to  ignore  the  Old  Testament  is  to  close 
the  professed  inquirer's  eyes  against  the  light.      How  can  it 
be  pretended  that  there  is  real  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of 
supernaturalisra,   if    there  be    not    careful  searching    of   the 
evidence   of   the   multitudinous   Old  Testament   covenanting, 
which  apart  from  supernaturalism  has  no  meaning  nor  possi- 
bility of  meaning  ? 

Finally,  the  representation  of  man's  condition,  as  covenanting 
with  God,  is  contained  in  a  framework,  representing  the  con- 
stitution of  man  and  of  the  world  in  relation  to  God.  The 
race  of  men  is  in  some  connection  with  spiritual  principalities 
and  powers  in  some  way  connected  with  our  earth.  The 
chosen  seed  are  in  connection  with  "  the  rest  of  mankind,"  who 
seem  to  have  their  own  respective  ways,  but  upon  whom  God 
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has  the  hand  of  His  providence  and  the  eye  of  His  prophecy. 
The  man's  true  original  condition,  from  which  he  fell,  into 
which  he  is  being  restored,  is  exhibited  in  the  republication  of 
the  moral  law ;  which  is  put  into  place  of  highest  honour, 
beneath  the  throne  of  God,  and  is  brought  out  into  a  variety 
of  wholesome  political  or  civil  constitutions,  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  the  chosen  race  receiving  them.  And  all  the 
manifold  providence  of  God,  "  most  holy,  wise,  and  powerful," 
is  shown  to  be  in  consecution  of  a  ^reat  original  act  or  work 
of  creation,  which  places  Him  in  a  transcendency  far  above 
all  things,  and  yet  brings  Him  into  the  intimately  close 
relation  constituted  by  their  vital  dependence  on  Him ; — such 
that  He  "  fiUeth  all  in  all,"  and  "  worketh  all  in  all,"  and 
they  all  "  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being  "  in  Him. 

Now  that  view,  or  representation,  of  the  general  system  of 
things  has  to  be  taken  into  account  by  us  if  we  will  judge 
rightly  in  the  question  as  to  the  truth  and  the  divinity  of 
the  religion  which  is  contained  in  it  as  in  a  frame  of  luminous 
illustration  (p.  212).  That  representation  was  manifestly 
fitted  to  educate  the  Hebrews  into  judging  about  the  details 
that  might  come  to  them  by  comparing  such  details  with  that 
system  as  a  whole  (2  Cor.  ii.  15).  The  exercise  thus  arising 
is  that  of  which  a  famous  monument  was  raised  by  Bishopj 
Butler  in  his  Analogy  of  Beligion.  He  takes  the  general' 
ground,  that  the  Bible  is  shown  to  be  divine  by  its  being  "  a 
history  of  the  world  as  God's  world."  But  what  he  works 
out  in  the  Analogy  is  the  view  that  religion  is  so  far  evidenced 
as  presumably  divine  by  its  being  of  a  piece  with  the  system 
of  the  world.  That  view  was  powerfully  applied  in  the 
primitive  Apologetic  for  destructive  criticism  of  the  heathen 
religious.  These  religions  were  shown  to  be  false  by  this^ 
mark,  of  their  being  absurd  or  immoral,  and  thus  manifestly 
not  being  by  inspiration  of  the  liuler  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
Creator  of  the  reason  of  man.  And  the  same  view  was  applied 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  ii.  10)  to  what  might  be 
described  as  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  Old, 
in  the  utterance,  "  It  became  Him,  for  whom  are  all  things, 
and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  into 
glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through 
sufferinQ:s." 
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The  "perfection"  (reXetwo-t?)  here  is  a  distinctively  Hebraical 
expression.  It  points  to  atonement,  in  which  the  offering 
priest  is  the  suffering  victim,  the  action  of  our  covenant  Head 
is  'passion  of  Him  who  for  our  redemption  was  offered  without 
spot  unto  God.  The  "  many  sons  brought  into  glory  "  likewise 
denote  the  seed  of  that  Abraham,  who  rejoicing  saw  not  only 
multitudinousness  of  the  seed  in  the  cold  and  barren  sand, 
but  its  coming  glory  in  the  radiant  host  of  the  stars.  But 
what  we  mark  is,  "  It  became  Him  for  whom  are  all  things 
and  by  whom  are  all  things."  That  is  to  say,  this  work, 
this  process  in  accomplishing  redemption,  was  Godlike;  it 
was  the  distinctively  Godlike  work  of  the  All-worker,  "  for 
whom  are  all  things  and  by  whom  are  all  things."  There  is 
here  an  appeal  from  the  heart  of  the  Old  Testament  to  that 
whole  system  of  things  (Col.  i.  17)  which  is  the  effect  of 
creation  and  the  domain  of  providence ;  appeal  of  which  the 
point  is,  that  the  way  of  redemption,  through  the  suffering 
of  that  Head,  is  most  gloriously  in  harmony  with  the 
indications  of  the  character  of  God  in  the  universe. 

But  the  indications  of  the  character  of  God  in  the  universe 
are  rightly  perceptible  only  when  the  universe  is  rightly  placed 
to  our  view.  Hence  the  importance  of  Butler's  suggestion,  that 
the  Bible  is  shown  to  be  true  by  being  "  a  history  of  the  world 
as  God's  w^orld."  We  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the 
fact,  that  it  gives  a  real  vieio,  which  is  the  only  real  view,  of 
the  universe  under  God ;  while  there  is  no  possibility  of  any 
real  view  of  the  universe  unless  it  be  a  view  of  the  universe 
under  God,  as  there  is  no  real  view  of  the  solar  system 
without  the  sun.  But  at  present  we  need  only  say  that  a 
coherent  comprehensive  view  of  the  universal  system,  under 
the  aspect  which  it  ought  to  present  for  religious  mind, — this, 
as  introduced  in  the  Old  Testament,  may  be  very  important 
as  placing  the  mind  rightly  for  appreciation  of  what  comes  to 
view  in  the  new  dispensation  (Luke  ix.  30,  31).  Suppose, 
then,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  ignored.  Then  the  critic,  in 
handling  details  of  Christianity,  may  be  really  blind  in  soul 
(2  Cor.  iv.  4);  the  "  light  "  that  is  in  him  may  be  "  darkness  ; " 
because  his  principle  of  judgment  is  mere  worldliuess ;  and  to 
mere  worldliness  that  may  be  "  a  stone  of  stumbling  and 
rock    of  offence,"   which,   to  one   who  has  in  his  mind  the 
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spiritual  principles  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  gloriously  in 
harmony  with  all  that  is  most  high  and  holy, — all  that 
"  became  Him  for  whom  are  all  things  and  by  whom  are 
all  things."  A  naturalistic  critic  can  see  the  suicide  of  a 
weak  visionary  where  a  spiritual-minded  Hebrew  sees  the 
culmination  of  moral  sublimity  in  sacrifice  to  God  for  man 
(1  Pet.  iii.  24) — "He  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on 
the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sin,  should  live  unto 
righteousness." 

Here  we  are  again  brought  round  to  the  point  at  which  we 
have  repeatedly  found  ourselves,  of  perceiving  that  only 
(1  Cor.  ii.  15)  a  moral  or  spiritual  criticism  is  competent  in 
this  case,  because  the  system  in  question  is  essentially  moral 
or  spiritual.  It  is  "  in  holiness  "  that  Jehovah  is  "  glorious." 
The  man  who  does  not  see  and  feel  what  is  thus  morally 
beautiful  and  great  is  incapable  of  applying  the  text  "  it 
became  Him  for  whom  are  all  things  and  by  whom  are  all 
things."  A  man  of  sorrows,  fainting  under  the  punishment 
of  dragging  a  log  of  wood, — "  He  bore  His  Cross," — is  not 
sublime  to  the  critic  who  sees  in  that  man  only  a  disappointed 
impostor ;  nor  to  any  one  who  cannot  appreciate  the  love  of 
God,  in  making  Him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that 
we  micfht  be  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him.  Those  who 
desire  to  know  the  truth  may  find  fruitful  light  of  guidance 
in  the  Old  Testament,  bringing  them  to  the  true  central  view- 
point of  the  supremacy  of  morality — "the  kingdom  of  God." 
Eelatively  to  judging  (Gr.  "criticising")  the  New  Testament 
rightly,  that  is,  according  to  its  true  inward  nature,  nothing 
but  disqualification  of  darkness  is  to  be  found  in  the  icicles  of 
Zeno  or  the  puddle  of  Epicurus. 

Those  who  can  disengage  their  mind  from  mere  noisy 
oppositions  of  unbelief  will  find  that  a  great  additional  weight 
of  impressiveness  to  the  reason  is  given  to  the  detailed 
evidences  of  Bible  religion  by  the  character  of  comfleteness 
which  it  owes  to  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  found  in  effect, 
laying  hold  of  the  whole  mind,  to  be  a  complete  course  as 
well  as  system  of  instruction  to  a  man.  And  this  character 
of  soul-satisfying  completeness  is  no  doubt  one  of  those  things 
which  have  given  to  "  The  Book  "  (lit.  meaning  of,  "  the  Bible  ") 
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such  a  hold  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  peoples  :  causing  it 
to  be  believed  where  it  is  read,  and  to  be  the  creator  of  new 
literatures,  and  of  the  only  civilisation  that  has  reached  into 
the  life  of  "  the  masses  "  individually  ;  and  showing  it  to  be 
the  Book  of  Man,  which  is  presumptive  evidence  of  its  being 
the  Book  of  God — all  nations  flowing  unto  Him  there.  The 
grand  completeness  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  this  record 
of  revelation  has  in  it  three  epochs,  corresponding  to  the  three 
persons  of  the  Godhead.  In  the  Acts  and  Epistles  we  see 
the  epoch  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  application  of  redemption. 
In  the  Gospel  histories  what  is  shown  is  the  epoch  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  impetration  of  redemption.  But  in  order  even  to 
see  these  aright,  we  must  look  on  them  in  the  light  of 
destination  of  redemption,  by  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  in 
that  Old  Testament  revelation  to  which  pertaineth  "  the 
adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of 
the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises  "  (Eom.  ix.  4). 
Men  seriously  inquiring  and  finding  that  the  book  is 
practically  equivalent  to  the  revelation  it  professes  to  record, 
will  be  materially  influenced  in  their  judgment  of  it  by  its 
containing,  or  not  containing,  something  like  a  full  directory 
for  the  practice  of  a  Christian  life  on  earth.  And  if  the  Old 
Testament  be  included,  the  Bible  really  has  a  directory  that  is 
complete,  so  that  mankind  who  have  tried  it  have  found  it 
sufficiently  full  for  making  "  the  man  of  God  to  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  for  every  good  work."  But  there  is  no 
such  directory  if  the  Old  Testament  be  excluded.  We  saw 
that  Peter  and  Paul  have  each  a  directory ;  but  it  is  of  a 
specifically  distinct  nature  from  what  we  have  now  in  view, — 
that  is,  from  information  as  to  what  are  the  duties  of  a  man 
as  distinguished  from  instructions  regarding  the  manner  and 
spirit  of  doing  those  duties.  Thus  the  New  Testament  has 
intimations  of  the  manner  in  which  a  Christian  as  a  Christian 
ought  to  bear  himself  toward  the  magistracy,  the  civil  govern- 
ment, of  the  country  in  which  he  is  a  "  stranger  and  pilgrim." 
But  only  in  the  Old  Testament  can  he  find  heaven's  light  on 
the  nations  right  and  duty  relatively  to  God,  and  the  various 
obligations  and  opportunities  of  serving  God  and  man  which 
the  Christian  has  tlirough  his  position,  not  as  a  stranger  and 
pilgrim  in   the   world,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  nation.     So, 
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again,  as  to  the  two  great  constitutions,  the  twin  living 
foundations  of  truly  prosperous  human  society  on  earth — the 
Sabbath  and  the  family.  The  Day  of  Eest  has  no  legislative 
sanction  Imt  in  the  fourth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue ; 
and  only  in  the  Old  Testament  is  there  any  distinct  intimation 
of  a  'principle  as  to  marriage  that  shall  effectually  conserve 
the  purity  of  human  society  in  its  fountain  of  the  family. 
In  fine,  it  is  only  in  the  Old  Testament  that  we  have  the 
moral  law.  The  New  Testament  references  to  that  "  law " 
presuppose  the  Old  Testament  declaration  of  it.  And, 
speaking  roundly,  an  observation  which  we  made  on  the 
general  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New  may  here 
and  now  be  applied  to  the  particular  matter  of  specification  of 
particular  duties.  In  relation  to  these,  the  Old  Testament  is 
the  fundamental  "  Act  "  of  legislation  ; — the  New  is  only  the 
"  interpretation  clause."  And  while  the  completeness  thus 
constituted  is  a  presumptive  proof  of  divinity  of  the  revelation, 
■z'??  completeness,  such  as  there  would  be  in  absence  of  the  Old 
Testament,  would  have  been  presumptive  evidence  against  the 
Bible  and  its  religion. 

Christians  often  do  not  realise  what  the  incompleteness 
would  be  without  the  Old  Testament ;  because,  in  fact,  they 
wrc  not  without  the  Old  Testament.  They  are  in  the  light  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  so  they  do  not  feel  their  need  of  it. 
Hence  they,  too,  may  occasionally  be  found  thoughtlessly  un- 
thankful, like  the  man  who  said  that  in  daylight  we  have  no 
need  of  the  sun.  "  The  commandments,"  for  instance  ;  in  read- 
ing what  the  New  Testament  says  about  them  we  experience 
no  difficulty  and  see  no  obscurity,  because  the  Old  Testament 
light  on  the  matter  is  clear :  the  New  Testament  statement 
presupposes  that  light.  And  it  might  be  a  profitable  exercise 
to  endeavour  to  make  out  how  much  of  the  New  Testament 
would  be  really  intelligible  to  us  if  we  had  not  the  light  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  would  be  found  by  us  impossible  to 
make  our  way  so  far  as  to  the  end  of  the  genealogy  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Matthew.  On  the  whole,  the  New  Testament 
is  the  second  part  of  a  word ;  and  it  is  full  of  meaning,  as 
the  second  half  of  a  whole  word.  But  how  would  it  be  with 
the  second  half  alone  ?  It  is  difficult  to  say ;  because  in  a 
Christian  country  it  is  perhaps  impossible  for  any   one  to 
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divest  himself  of  Old  Testament  ideas ;  such  as  the  great 
ideas  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption.  But  we  know 
that  while  the  first  half  of  a  word  may  suggest  a  meaning, 
the  second  may  not.  We  may  form  an  approximate  judg- 
ment of  what  would  happen  from  the  result  in  the  case  of 
those  who  try  to  ignore  the  Old  Testament.  In  their  case, 
the  result  has  often  been  to  show  that  the  second  half  of  the 
word,  which  they  choose  to  retain,  is  really  unintelligible  to 
them.  Witness  the  fact  that  what  they  find  in  it  is  perhaps 
a  barren  heathenish  moralisra,  perhaps  a  pompous  pagan 
theosophy.  In  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  the  woman  who 
was  willing  that  the  children  should  be  cut  into  halves  was 
not  the  mother  of  the  living  one  :  she  was  mother  only  of  the 
dead — the  victim  of  her  heartless  carnality.  It  can  be 
understood  that  mutilation  or  truncation  of  the  Scriptures, 
though  leaving  room  for  dissertation  about  details,  may  put  it 
completely  out  of  the  critic's  power  to  form  a  sound  judgment 
of  a  matter  which  has  to  be  seen  in  its  totality.  Exegetical 
atomism  is  suicidal. 

We  thus  are  led  to  note  another  aspect  of  the  completeness 
which  is  impressive  to  those  who  think  of  God  as  a  Father, 
providing  for  the  education  of  poor  prodigal  sons  of  men, — 
"  He  sent  His  word  and  healed  them."  One  who  set  himself 
to  the  question,  "  What  one  thing  is  there  that  would  serve 
as  an  instrument  for  the  complete  education  of  a  man  1 "  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  that  one  thing  is  the  Bible, — a  conclu- 
sion to  which  he  certainly  was  not  brought  by  sectarian 
prepossession.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  panorama  of 
creation  in  Gen.  i.  brings  the  details  into  view  in  the  order  in 
which  an  infant  human  being  first  begins  to  be  distinctly  aware 
of  them  in  the  actual  system  of  the  world,  thus  :  1.  Light ;  2. 
An  Above  and  a  Below  ;  3.  Below,  the  green  earth  ;  4.  Above, 
the  starry  firmament ;  5.  Between  them,  in  air,  the  Birds  ; 
6.  Near  Home  (yvwOt,  creavrov),  the  Beasts ;  and,  last  of  all 
(if  seen,  except  in  the  looking-glass),  Man.  Generalising,  we 
may  say  that  from  the  first  word  of  the  Bible  to  the  last 
every  sentence  is  a  preparation  for  all  that  follows ;  when 
the  reading  is  completed,  the  Bible  has  completely  introduced 
itself  to  the  reader,  and  has  introduced  him  into  a  complete 
view  of  the  universe  under  God ; — the  only  real  view  of  the 
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universe  that  has  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  The 
view,  further,  that  thus  is  given,  is  not  of  a  dead  universe,  as 
under  the  dissecting  knife  of  "  science,"  but  of  a  living  world, 
radiant  with  glory  of  the  All-worker  shining  through.  And, 
while  the  Book  is  thus  "  a  history  of  the  world  as  God's 
world,"  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  poetry  most  wonderful,  and, 
if  we  be  worthy  (1  Cor.  ii.  6),  a  philosophy  true  and  divine. 
It  is  thus  that  the  Bible  (1  Cor.  i.  26-28)  has  laid  hold  of 
mankind,  out  of  the  sunken  "  masses "  raising  up  radiant 
individualities  to  "  shine  like  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

But  could  that  course  of  education  have  place  in  our  life 
without  the  Old  Testament  ? 

If  we  will  take  the  Old  Testament  into  our  system  of 
belief,  we,  of  course,  shall  find  difficulties  in  the  way  of  faith 
that  are  not  found  by  those  that  leave  that  Scripture  out  of 
account.  The  man  who  sits  down  in  the  middle  of  a  wood, 
and  who  does  nothing,  does  not  meet  the  difficulties  which 
are  overcome  by  him  who  makes  his  way  out  of  the  wood. 
But  he  is  a  lost  man. 

Eegarding  difficulties  generally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
they  have  to  occur  in  human  experience  of  reality  of  life  in 
this  world.  If  the  Bible  had  been  without  difficulties,  that 
would  have  occasioned  a  just  suspicion ;  by  so  far  showing 
that  the  Bible  is  of  a  different  character  from  that  of  other 
means  employed  by  God  for  the  training  and  the  trying  of 
mankind,  "  What  son  is  he  whom  the  father  chasteneth  not  ?  " 
The  heavenly  Father  does  not  spoil  His  children  by  sparing 
the  rod.  He  employs  the  rod  of  Moses,  a  schoolmaster,  to 
bring  men  unto  Christ.  And  (Matt.  xi.  27-30)  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  who  is  "  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,"  and  who  gives 
rest  unto  them  that  "  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,"  the  "yoke" 
and  the  "  burden  "  may  consist  partly  of  such  "  difficulties." 
He  deals  with  the  soul  according  to  its  nature  and  condition. 
He  takes  it  away  from  the  soft,  unmanly  selfishness  of 
Egyptian  plenty  into  wilderness-wandering  and  warfare.  But 
this  is  His  way  of  bringing  men  into  rest  that  shall  be 
glorious.  The  difficulty  may  prove  to  be  a  burden,  like  the 
eagle's  burden  of  wings,  which  enable  him  to  soar.  The  law 
is  a  schoolmaster  whose  severity   is   love,  bringing  men  to 
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Christ  who  sends  it.  But  God  is  able  to  show  Himself  in 
this  matter  froward  to  the  froward.  Thus  we  read  in 
2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16  of  men  who  found  difficulties  in  the 
Scriptures,  "  somethings  hard  to  be  understood."  And  "they 
that  were  unlearned  and  unstable "  (mentally  crude  and 
slippery-footed)  "  wrested  these  to  their  own  destruction." 
But  the  Scriptures,  of  which  the  difficulties  were  so  abused, 
were  not  in  the  first  instance  those  of  the  Old  Testament 
("the  other  Scriptures").  Those  here  spoken  of  in  the  first 
instance  are  the  Epistles  of  "  our  beloved  brother  Paul." 

The  "  difficulties "  of  Scripture  are  not  found  practically 
weighing  much  in  the  experience  of  those  who  care  for  truth. 
Often  when  searched  into  they  are  found  to  have  nothing  in 
them.  We  \vent  closely  into  investigation  of  that  Gospel 
history  of  resurrection,  which  by  unbelieving  critics  is 
understood  to  be  full  of  difficulties,  especially  "  discrepancies," 
in  the  narratives,  such  as  to  make  the  narrated  fact  in- 
credible. We  found  no  such  difficulty.  The  only  difficulty 
we  found  was,  in  determining  what  view  to  take  of  a 
diversity  in  statements  about  appearance  to  Magdalene  and 
to  "  women."  That  showed  us  that  ice  do  not  fully  know 
about  this  detail  on  the  border  of  the  history.  It  did  not 
in  any  way  suggest  to  us  that  there  had  been  no  appearance 
to  any  one,  or,  that  the  resurrection  was  not  a  fact ;  generally, 
believers  have  not  gone  so  searchingl}''  into  details  as  to  find 
bread  and  honey  in  the  lion  "  difficulty."  They  may  thus 
be  under  an  impression  that  there  are  "  discrepancies  "  where 
there  is  none.  But  that  impression  is  not  found  in  any  way 
to  prevent  them  from  believing  the  history.  Xor  are  diffi- 
culties of  that  sort  found  really  operative  in  preventing 
earnest  seekers  for  truth  from  believing.  Similarly,  the  Old 
Testament  "  difficulties,"  brought  distinctly  into  view,  will 
not  prevent  any  one  from  believing  the  Bible  who  is  not 
otherwise  biassed  against  the  religion  of  the  Bible ;  while  to 
ignore  the  Old  Testament  would  be  to  lose  the  benefit  of 
its  clear  light.  To  remain  away  from  it  is,  further,  to  be 
haunted  with  an  impression  that  there  are  difficulties  there ;  to 
approach,  and  resolutely  inquire  into  the  facts,  is  to  come  to 
know,  to  see  and  feel,  that  here  there  is  a  great  additional  light 
of  demonstration  on  the  system  of  Bible  religion  as  a  whole. 
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Sec.  2.  Moses  in  the  Law :  trial  of  the  "  Mythic  Theory." 

There  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  "  mythic  theory " 
has  a  claim  upon  the  attention  of  scholarly  antiquarians,  the 
cases,  namely,  of  the  origination  of  stories  about  super- 
naturalism,  such  as  appearances  of  gods  in  human  form  in 
the  primmval  period,  or  Heroic  age  of  the  history  of  heathen 
peoples.  In  such  cases  the  general  fact  is  that  the  story 
grew  up  in  the  mind  of  a  people  without  their  being  aware 
of  any  process  of  invention  in  their  mind, — at  that  early 
stage  in  which  a  people  does  not,  in  its  tradition,  make  a 
distinction  between  imaginary  and  real.  There  were  such 
stories,  which  may  have  been  wrought  up  into  hymns,  like 
those  of  Callimachus  or  Epimenides,  so  as  to  be  "  cunningly 
devised  fables,"  and  which,  before  dying  out,  may  have  served 
for  a  time  upon  the  stage,  at  first  in  deep  tragedy  and  then  in 
easy  festive  comedy,  until  at  last  they  vanished  into  farce. 
The  mythical  hypothesis  is  that  such  will  ordinarily  be  found 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  stories  about  miracle  in  connection 
with  religion. 

The  only  question  of  serious  interest  in  that  connection  is, 
whether  it  can  be  applied  successfully  to  explanation  of  the 
Bible  narrative  as  involving  miracle.  Can  that  narrative,  which 
underlies  the  religious  belief  of  the  civilised  world,  and  which 
has  created  the  true  civilisation,  be  explained  into  myth  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  Gospel  history  of  the  earthly  ministry 
of  Christ,  the  attempt  to  account  for  it  by  the  "  mythic 
theory"  has  by  the  confession  of  the  theorisers  failed.  The 
proposition  that  the  wonders  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
not  historically  real,  but  that  they  grew  up  after  His  time  in 
the  imagination  of  primitive  Christians,  brooding  in  a  day- 
dream over  the  career  of  their  Hero  until  there  insensibly  grew 
up  around  the  memory  of  Him  a  glory  of  miracle  after  the 
fashion  of  the  legendary  miracles  of  an  earlier  age,  was  a 
theory  which  had  no  interest  for  real  men  apart  from  the 
great  history  which  it  assailed,  and  merited  the  scorn  with 
which  Dr.  Arnold  treated  the  suggestion  that  mythic  stories 
"  arose  under  the  Eoraan  empire  to  be  believed  in  by  a 
Paul." 

Notwithstanding  this  failure  of  the  theory  when  applied  to 
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the  life  of  Christ,  it  is  conceivable  that  some  might  desire  to 
have  it  tested  by  another  case  of  Bible  history ;  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  submit  it  to  further  examination  as  applied 
to  the  case  of  Moses  in  the  Law. 

But  before  passing  from  the  Gospels  to  the  more  ancient 
gospel  of  the  exodus,  we  ought  to  mark  in  our  minds  the 
significance  of  the  abandonment  of  the  mythic  theory  of 
the  life  of  Jesus.  It  means,  to  begin  with,  that  the  Ujpe  of 
criticism,  of  which  that  theory  was  a  sample  production,  is 
discredited.  The  spirit  and  method  of  inquirij,  wliich  resulted 
in  that  blundering  crime,  are  shown  to  be  untrustworthy, 
dangerous  guides.  The  same  type  of  criticism,  the  same 
spirit  and  method  of  "  historical "  research,  may  come  forward 
with  some  new  explanation  of  the  Gospel  history,  explaining 
it  away.  In  which  event  men  of  sense,  who  may  not  have 
learning  or  leisure  for  going  into  investigation  of  the  grounds 
and  reasons,  may  do  well  to  recall  to  mind,  that  from  that 
workshop  there  previously  went  an  explanation,  with  great 
confidence,  which  instantly  evoked  the  scorn  of  a  thorough- 
bred manly  scholar,  and  which  now  is  hardly  remembered, 
even  in  the  schools  of  learning,  with  sufficient  remaining  dis- 
tinctness to  be  useful  in  illustration  of  contrast. 

In  passing  to  Exodus,  we  ask  ourselves.  What  is  it  that 
gives  the  dream  -  theory  a  reality  of  interest  in  connection 
with  Exodus  ?  And  the  answer  is,  the  bearing  of  the  matter 
on  the  super 7iaturcdism  of  Exodus.  That  is  to  say,  not  the 
greater  or  less  amount,  or  the  species  or  variety,  of  super- 
natural in  that  old  history ;  but  the  existence  of  the  thing,  in 
any  measure  or  of  any  kind.  But  now  we  remember  that 
on  behalf  of  mythicism,  the  existence  of  the  thing  is  admitted 
— in  relation  to  the  Gospel  history.  Eor  the  theorisers,  in 
withdrawing  from  that  field,  have  owned  that  their  theory  is 
unable  to  explain  the  Gospel  story  with  its  miracles  into  a 
dream.  Suppose,  then,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
Gospel  miracles  are  a  no-dream,  but  reality.  Thus  (1) 
there  is  no  impossibility  of  miracle,  that  can  be  pleaded  in 
limine,  in  bar  of  a  serious  judicial  consideration  of  the  historical 
evidence  for  miracle  in  Israel's  deliverance  from  Egypt ;  but 
(2)  the  Gospel  miracles  are  directly  a  presumption  in  favour 
of  reality  of  Exodus  miracles ;   and  (3),  indirectly,  the  Gospel 
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miracles  attest  the  Exodus  miracles  .by  proving  the  divine 
authority  of  Jesus,  who  sets  His  seal  on  Moses.  We  now 
will  contemplate  the  Old  Testament  ancient  time  itself. 
There,  we  perceive,  dream-theory  has  been  quietly  disporting 
itself, — perhaps  under  a  vague  impression  that  there  is  safety 
for  theorisers  in  the  obscurity  of  remote  antiquity,  far  from 
the  madding  crowd  of  Arnolds,  with  their  broad,  strong  light 
of  classic  knowledge  and  strength  of  disciplined  reason,  mak- 
ing scorn  to  be  so  promptly  and  fatally  crushing.  Certainly, 
the  antiquity  is  very  great ;  a  millennium  before  ancient  Eome 
had  emerged  from  the  reeds  of  the  Tiber,  with  time  and 
leisure  to  dream  her  dreams  of  old  mythic  story,  of  the  twin- 
founders  and  their  wolf-nurse,  and  Egeria  at  the  fountain, 
and  the  two  divine  brothers  at  the  fateful  Lake  Eegillus.  It 
was  even  before  the  origin  of  the  Hellenic  mythology,  and 
back  beyond  that  Heroic  age  in  which  the  Hellenic  myths 
arose,  in  the  far  distant  period  of  Egyptian  antiquity — 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory  ; 
And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 
Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 
Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous. 

But  even  in  that  "  high  and  hoar  antiquity,"  the  applica- 
tion of  the  mythical  hypothesis  is  prevented  by  a  fatal 
obstacle  on  the  very  threshold.  The  question  is  as  to  what 
was  in  ancient  Egypt.  And  the  fact  is,  that  Israel  vias  there 
in  historical  reality.  That  is  an  essential  presupposition  of 
the  hypothesis  itself  in  this  proposed  application  of  it.  What 
is  proposed  is,  by  means  of  the  hypothesis,  to  explain  how 
certain  narratives  grew  up  among  a  people  that  had  come  out 
of  Egypt.  And  otherwise,  as  we  soon  shall  see,  this  fact  of 
an  exodus  from  Egypt  is  beyond  all  dispute  historical.  Now 
the  fatal  obstacle,  at  the  very  first  step,  which  is  encountered 
by  a  mythical  hypothesis  in  this  application  is,  that  among 
an  Israel  which  had  come  out  of  Egypt  a  growth  of  mythic 
stories  was  a  natural  impossibility. 

There  are  plants  which  can  grow  in  only  certain  soils. 
When  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  collecting  the  Border  Ballads,  he 
was  told  by  the  mother  of  James  Hogg,  who  gave  him  some 
of  them  from  her  heart's  memory,  that,  once  they  were 
divulged  to  mankind  in  a  printed  book,  they  would  not  con- 
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tinue  to  be  sunfr  or  cantilated  on  the  Border.     And  amoncr 

scholarly  students  of  mythology  (witness    Grote,  History   of 

Greece,   in  his  elaborate  discussion  of   the  Homeric    poetry) 

it  is  agreed,  that  no  true  myth  (of  the  kind  now  in  question) 

can  come  into  existence  among  a  people  that  has  outgrown 

the  simple  unreflecting  period  of  its  infancy,  so  far  as  to  have 

a  beginning  of  literature  in  the  simple  form  of  prose  history. 

Xow  the  Egyptians,  at  the  time  of  the  Israelitish  sojourning 

in  their  land,  w^ere  far  beyond  that  infancy.     They  were  in 

the   maturity  of  a  civilisation  which,   even  then,  was  of  au 

antiquity   mysteriously  remote,  as  the   sources  of  that  great 

river,  of  which  a  poet  sang  two  millenniums  after — 

"  Et  (jens  si  qua  latet  nascenti  conscia  Nilo." 

— LuCAN,  Pharsalia,  i.  20. 

Israel  was  born  and  bred  in  that  Egyptian  civilisation. 
Moses  was  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians." 
There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  manuscript  that  was 
written  in  Egypt  centuries  before  his  birth.  There  is  un- 
questionable monumental  evidence  of  a  literature  in  Egypt 
that  went  back  far  beyond  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  people 
of  that  land  had  a  veritable  passion  for  writing  about  every- 
thing ;  they  could  hardly  make  a  bargain  without  perpetuat- 
ing the  fact  of  it  in  a  written  voucher  (Wilkinson,  iii.  150). 
An  Israel  brought  up  in  Egypt  could  no  more  dream  itself 
into  myths  than  Ulysses  could  turn  himself  into  a  baby. 

But  though  Egypt  had  been  buried  with  Pharaoh  and  his 
captains  in  a  Eed  Sea  of  oblivion,  there  is  on  this  side  of  the 
sea  abundant  evidence  of  the  historical  reality  of  the  exodus  and 
its  wonders.  As  to  the  exodus,  it  now  has  place,  irrespect- 
ively of  its  bearing  on  religion,  as  not  only  a  historical  event, 
but  (Bunsen,  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History)  the  true 
beginning  of  history  for  mankind.  But  we  will  inquire  for 
ourselves,  with  the  materials  in  our  hands. 

(1.)   The  monumental  nation  of  Israel. 

"  If  they  believe  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will 
they  believe  though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead."  In  the 
existence  of  that  Israel,  whom  we  see  every  day  among  our 
neighbours,  there  is  an  evidence  almost  as  impressive  to  the 

2  E 
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reason  as  if  the  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  were  to  rise  from 
the  dead  and  speak,  in  witness  that  they  had  seen  the 
Hebrews  escaping  in  safety  beyond  the  Eed  Sea,  while  the 
pursuing  host  had  disappeared  like  lead  into  the  mighty 
waters.  Every  people  is  in  a  sense  monumental,  as  the  child 
is  father  of  the  man.  But  Israel  among  all  historic  races  is 
distinctively  the  monumental  nation. 

What  is  most  impressive  is  the  duraUeness  of  this  monu- 
ment, cere  percnnius ;  the  seeming  indestructibleness  of  the 
Hebrew  type  of  nationality,  like  Horace  Smith's  own  "  statue 
of  flesh,  immortal  of  the  dead."  Eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
that  nation  was  crushed  as  by  an  avalanche,  to  be  dispersed, 
as  the  dust  is  borne  by  winds,  over  all  the  regions  of  the 
earth.  In  course  of  the  centuries,  the  peculiar  people  have 
been  cruelly  oppressed  and  driven,  "  scattered  and  peeled," 
so  that  it  is  a  world's  wonder  that  their  identity  has  not  been 
long  ago  lost  among  the  confused  d^hris  of  humankind,  effaced 
beyond  all  possibility  of  recognition.  But  the  national  type 
remains  clear  and  distinct,  as  a  coin  of  Solomon's  reign.  The 
great  empire  which  dispersed  the  Jews  from  Palestine  has 
passed  away  like  a  dream.  The  nations  which  then  flourished 
are  now  but  antiquities,  like  mummies  and  fossils.  The 
historic  peoples  of  that  ancient  time  are  of  so  many  types, 
that  now  are  lost  except  on  coins  in  museums.  The  Hebrew 
type  is  firm,  uneffaced,  and  seemingly  ineffaceable  ;  as  if  the 
exodus  had  taken  place  but  yesterday,  and  the  Sinaitic  brand- 
ing on  this  day.  They  have  mingled  among  other  peoples, 
speaking  their  tongues,  and  sharing  their  common  lot.  But 
at  this  hour,  among  any  population  of  mankind  upon  earth,  a 
Jew  or  Jewess  is  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  every  other 
creature  under  heaven.  Si  monumcntum  quceris,  circumspice. 
Truly  the  exodus  has  a  living  monumental  evidence  in  the 
very  existence  of  that  nation.  But  now  we  look  more  closely, 
and  we  becfin  to  see  other  monuments  of  the  character  of  the 
exodus. 

(2.)  The  Tabernacle  of  "Testimony." 

We  saw  that  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Tabernacle,  is  the  religion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as,  e.g.,  expounded  in  the   Epistle  to  the  Hehrevjs.     We 
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now  desire  to  trace  tliat  religion  back  to  tlie  primaeval  origin 
of  the  monumental  nation.  And  that  we  can  do,  in  a  solidly 
historical  manner,  in  connection  with  the  nation  itself.  The 
Hebrew  nation  is  nothing  apart  from  that  religion.  And  we 
now  will  look  upon  it  as  the  ancient  custodier  of  the  religion 
enshrined  in  the  Tabernacle. 

Let  us  not  fear  that  the  historic  people  shall  carry  us  no 
further  back  than  to  its  dispersion  in  the  second  century, 
or,  than  to  the  destruction  of  its  Jerusalem  Temple  in  the 
lirst.  We  now  shall  take,  into  association  with  that  national 
Hebrew  type  of  physical  aspect,  the  Temple  itself,  such  as  it 
was  before  it  came  to  be  of  cedar  and  stone, — when  it 
was  only  a  Tabernacle,  a  General's  Tent,  the  Dwelling  of 
Jehovah,  the  "  man  of  war."  Such  as  the  tradition  makes  it, 
it  surely  was  almost  a  miracle  of  noble  simple  beauty,  the 
realised  ideal  of  the  untranslatable  Horatian — simplex  mun- 
ditiis.  In  simple  spiritual  beauty  it  must  have  excelled  all  other 
dwellings  ever  made  by  human  hands.  The  history  of  that 
frail  thing,  perishable  as  a  rose  of  Sharon  or  a  lily  of  the 
valley,  but  standing  imperishably  in  every  Christian  heart, 
will  show  us  how  powerfully  tenacious  can  be  the  grasp  of 
evidence  really  monumental. 

The  nation's  existence,  so  unmistakably  distinct  in  the 
experience  of  the  Komans  long  after  Vespasian  and  Titus, 
we  need  not  linger  to  establish  at  a  time  so  comparatively 
recent  as  that  of  the  Babylonisli  captivity.  Isaiah  had  not 
long  before  spoken  of  "  a  voice  that  should  cry  in  the  wilder- 
ness about  preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord."  And  the 
greatest  of  road-makers  had,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  begun 
that  career  of  conquest  and  subjugation  which,  when  the 
fulness  of  the  times  came,  had  made  "  the  whole  world " 
ready,  with  road-system  complete,  to  be  reached  from  Jerusa- 
lem by  tidings  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  regarding  the 
King  of  the  Jews.  Far  beyond  Isaiah's  time,  at  the  building 
of  the  first  Temple,  we  find  the  nation  not  only  in  existence, 
but  at  the  culmination  of  its  prosperity  and  greatness,  in  the 
glorious  reign  of  Solomon  the  wise, — a  glory  which  had  been 
readily  achieved  under  David  the  magnificent,  "the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel,"  the  man  after  God's  own  heart. 

At  that  time  there  was  in  existence  a  venerable  fabric, — 
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"  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Lord's  House,  which  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  made  in  the  wilderness"  (1  Chron.  xvi. 
29).  As  there  has  been  a  disposition,  in  the  interest  of  the 
mythic  mania,  to  make  ancient  Israel,  as  well  as  the  primitive 
Church,  into  an  infantile  dreamer  of  dreams,  it  may  be  well 
to  mark  distinctly  the  fact  that  here,  at  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  we  are  far  past  the  period  in  a  people's  life  in  which 
it  is  possible  for  a  myth  to  come  into  existence.  We  are 
not  only  in  the  historic  period,  but  in  the  very  culmination 
of  the  national  history.  In  the  glowing  page  of  the  historian 
(1  Kings  iv.  20,  29),  we  find  two  things  which  are  as  the 
sand  on  the  seashore.  One  is  the  multitude  of  the  happily 
prosperous  population,  "  eating,  drinking,  and  making  merry." 
The  other  is  the  manifold  wisdom  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
tlie  king.  Solomon  is  in  Scripture  the  representative  of  sense, 
mother-wit,  the  sagacity  of  proverb-lore,  rising  to  the  height 
of  supernaturalism.  With  him  were  associated  the  super- 
latively able  men,  who  along  with  David  had  consolidated 
th.e  nation  into  this  greatness.  Navigation  had  begun,  as 
well  as  commerce  by  land,  and  political  statesmanship  in 
relation  to  surrounding  peoples.  The  nation  was  in  the  full 
maturity  of  its  manhood. 

The  existence  of  that  ancient  Tabernacle  has  been  called 
in  question,  again,  by  those  who  have  no  real  ground  of 
history  for  their  guesswork.  Its  existence  is  formally  in- 
timated to  us  in  the  only  extant  historical  authority  on  the 
subject.  And  it  is  curiously  attested  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  Temple  is  found  to  have  been  an  exact  replica  of 
the  Exodus  "  Tabernacle,"  only  the  cedar  and  stone  Tabernacle 
is  on  a  scale  precisely  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  primaeval 
fabric.  In  an  article  by  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  (Con- 
iemporary  Review,  A.D.  1888),  it  is  stated,  that  within  the 
frame  of  the  Peterborough  Cathedral  there  has  recently  been 
discovered  the  form  of  the  ancient  Saxon  Church ;  and  that 
the  cathedral  is  found  to  be  the  church,  on  a  scale  twice  as 
large  as  the  original.  Dr.  Perowne  goes  on  to  remark  that 
the  building  of  a  new  fabric  on  a  scale  that  is  twice  that  of 
the  ancient  is  natural  and  not  unprecedented ;  but  that  it 
is  quite  unprecedented,  because  unnatural,  in  a  legend  to 
imagine  a  more  ancient  fabric  that  shall  be  precisely  on  a 
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scale  half  as  large  as  that  of  the  ancient.  It  is  instructive 
to  mark  how,  relatively  to  certain  theorisings,  any  touch 
of  realitij  operates  like  the  cock-crow  in  dispersing  ghosts 
"  into  thin  air." 

Of  tlie  historical  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  ancient  Taber- 
nacle at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  there  is  no 
historical  reason — that  is,  there  is  no  real  reason — to  doubt, 
any  more  than  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  the  Tower  of  London  at  this  day. 

At  that  time,  plainly,  it  was  venerable  from  supposed  great 
antiquity,  and  the  nation  was  a  practically  infallible  judge  of 
its  antiquity.  For  of  such  matters  a  nation's  memory  is 
extremely  tenacious,  even  though  it  have  no  such  aids  to 
sacred  memory  as  Israel  had  in  Canaan.  The  only  thing  we 
now  are  inquiring  about  is  the  continued  identity  of  that 
Tabernacle  as  a  token  or  "  infallible  proof "  (reK/j-ijpiov,  Acts 
i.  3)  of  the  continued  identity  of  the  nation.  And  from  that 
time — say,  the  beginning  of  Samuel's  career — to  the  time  of 
the  alleged  exodus  marked  by  the  conquering  career  of  Joshua, 
there  was  only  some  three  hundred  years.  That,  in  the  lifetime 
of  a  nation  which  has  mind  in  continuous  vivid  action,  is  but 
a  season.  The  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  though  they  had  no 
art  of  writing,  have  preserved  for  a  longer  time  the  names  of 
the  chiefs  under  whom  they  first  came  into  their  land,  and 
even  the  names  and  figures  of  the  canoes  which  bore  them 
over  sea  to  it.  Queen  Mary's  apartments  in  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  and  Luther's  Wartzburg  Tower,  are  now  as  authen- 
tically known  as  the  residence  of  any  living  sovereign  or 
scholar.  And  the  Tabernacle  of  Israel  was  a  sacred  palladium, 
carrying  with  it  every  pious  patriotic  heart  in  the  nation.  The 
nation  all  the  time,  through  the  anxious  and  often  dark  and 
stormy  period  of  the  Judges,  had  been  kept  continually  wide- 
awake by  what  was  in  effect  one  long-continued  campaign 
against  the  heathen,  essentially  around  that  very  Tabernacle 
as  their  sacred  banner,  "for  Jehovah's  crown  and  covenant;" 
a  campaign  of  which  the  last  battle  was  not  fought  until  the 
storming  of  Jebus,  thenceforward  Jerusalem,  the  foremost  of 
the  stormers  being  a  nephew  of  King  David,  himself  by  far 
the  greatest  captain  that  Palestine  had  ever  seen.  These 
things  were,  no  doubt,  spoken  of  round  many  a  hearth,  and 
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vividly  remembered  in  many  hearts,  long  before  that  glorious 
reign  of  peace,  in  which  the  people  sat  "  every  man  under  his 
own  vine,  and  every  man  under  his  own  fig-tree."  To  the 
national  memory  it  was  but  as  yesterday  that  they  followed 
the  Ark  of  God  with  dry  feet  across  the  channel  of  the 
Jordan,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Eed  Sea  was  in  the  morning 
of  that  day. 

The  memory  of  the  wilderness  was  ineffaceable  in  Israel. 
It  remained  in  clear  distinctness  in  all  their  after  history. 
And,  indeed,  it  has  remained  ineffaceable  in  the  memory  of 
that  new  Israel  which  we  call  the  Christian  Church.  There 
is  not  a  laud  nor  clime  now  occupied  by  Christianity  where 
Christendom,  in  the  very  language  of  its  preaching  and  prayers 
and  sacred  songs,  does  not  speak  of  that  wilderness,  with  its 
weariness  of  wandering  warfare,  and  its  wonders  of  mercy  and 
judgment,  as  a  living  memory  of  the  past  of  Christendom  itself. 
But  the  Tabernacle  was  not  a  memory  simply  of  a  something  in 
that  past.  It  was  distinctively  a  testimony — "  The  Tabernacle  of 
the  Testimony."  It  was  in  truth  a  "  testimony  "  remembrancer 
of  clear  distinctness. 

If  the  Christian  have  no  need  of  a  Tabernacle  before  his  eyes, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  a  Tabernacle  imagery  of  historical  theology 
in  his  heart,  the  Israelite  came  to  receive  that  theology  into  his 
heart  through  seeing  it  enshrined  in  the  Tabernacle.  Leslie, 
in  his  fourth  mark,  requires  a  monumental  action.  There 
were  monumental  actions  in  connection  with  the  sanctuary-j 
services  of  the  Tabernacle.  But  our  present  point  is,  that  the ' 
Tabernacle  itself,  in  the  continued  existence  of  it,  was  monu- 
mental of  the  exodus  day  of  the  erection  of  it. 

At  the  heart  of  all  were  the  two  stone  tables  of  the  law,j 
showing  the  "  immanent  action  "  of  law,  which  (Hooker  says)  j 
has  its  seat  in  the  bosom  of  God.     Beside  them,  in  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  there  were  the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's 
rod   that  blossomed.     The   Holy   Place   of  approach   to  that] 
Most  Holy  had  symbolism  in  its  Candlestick  and  Shewbread 
and  Altar  of  Incense  before  the  Veil,  with  ordering  of  sacrifice,, 
and  passage  of  the  high  priest  carrying  the  blood  through  thej 
Veil  into  the  Throne  of  Grace,  on  which  it  was  a  "  Covering 
(Kippor)  or  Atonement,  where  Jehovah's  glory  was  enthroned,' 
"  over  the  mercy-seat,  between  the   cherubim,"     All  which 
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meant  the  traDscendentalism  of  life,  now  dwelling  among 
Israel,  "  hid  with  Christ  in  God."  And  all  which  goes  to 
show  that  Israel's  memory  of  redemption  was  no  vague 
generality,  but  distinct  as  the  doctrinal  articulations  of  the 
age  of  the  Councils. 

If  we  would  see  that  the  memory  was  precisely  of  that  past, 
of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  we  need  only  look  at  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Tabernacle.  To  begin  with — (1)  It  was  a  costly 
fabric.  The  only  estimate  of  its  cost  now  present  to  our  mind 
is  about  £250,000.  That,  for  the  Israelites  of  a  period  so  early, 
was  a  vast  amount.  Would  it  have  been  forthcoming  in 
Canaan,  in  the  period  of  the  Judges,  as  a  free-will  offering  from 
the  accumulations  which  fighting  farmers  and  shepherds  might 
liave  wrested  from  bears  and  lions  and  men  like  the  Philistines  ? 
It  might  have  been  in  the  gift  of  a  people  newly  come  from 
Egypt  "  with  an  high  hand,"  laden  with  Egyptian  spoils.  (2) 
The  tuorhmanshijj.  The  rough  campaigning,  which  trained  the 
lingers  of  David  to  war,  unfitted  his  soldier  subjects  for  elegant 
handicraft.  Even  for  the  comparatively  crude  work  of  the 
Temple  in  cedar  and  stone,  workmen  had  to  come  from  Tyre. 
The  delicate  beauty  of  the  Tabernacle  work  was  such  that 
Aholiab  and  Bezaleel  were  deemed  inspired  of  God.  No  doubt 
the  hands  which  did  that  work  were  trained  in  the  textile  fabrica- 
tions of  wealthy  sumptuous  Egypt.  (3)  Even  the  materials  of 
"  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,"  though  they  might  have  been 
purchased  in  Sinai  from  merchants  travelling  between  Euphrates 
and  Nile,  were  probably  little  known  in  Canaan.  Perhaps  no 
resident  of  Canaan  had  ever  so  much  as  seen  that  animal  which 
our  version  makes  a  "  badger."  The  "  shittim  wood  "  (acacia), 
slight  firm  timber,  was  all  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  Finally, 
(4)  the  form  of  the  Tabernacle.  To  say  that  it  resembled  an 
Egyptian  temple  is  only  to  say  that  a  Jew  resembled  a  man. 
There  has  to  be  a  general  similarity  of  temples  which  are  the 
residence  of  a  God :  the  Court,  the  Pieception  Eoom  (Holy 
Place),  and  the  Innermost  Shrine  (Most  Holy  Place).  The 
,  specific  difference  of  the  Tabernacle  ("  Dwelling,"  Heb.  3Iishkan) 
was  its  being  A  General's  Tent.  The  flame  by  night  and  cloud 
by  day  were  His  banner.  When  Israel  halted,  and  that  smoke 
or  cloud  spread  over  the  twelve  tribes  camped  round  the 
dwelling,  "  His  banner  over  them  was  Love."  This  was  appro- 
priate for  an  erection  in  Sinai  by  Israel,  campaigning  under 
Jehovah,  the  "  man  of  war  "  (Ex.  xv.  3).  It  would  be  meaning- 
less in  an  erection  of  any  other  date. 
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(3.)  The  Passover  "  Memorial." 

The  Tabernacle,  witli  its  silent  "  testimony,"  like  a  hiero- 
glyphic Epistle  to  the  Hchrcws,  went  on  continually  exhibiting 
to  them,  in  a  silent  picture  Gospel  (Heb.  iv.  2),  the  real 
meaning  of  Israel's  religion,  the  true  way  of  life  in  fellowship 
with  God.  The  Passover,  on  the  other  hand,  distinctively  the 
"  memorial "  festival,  brought  to  their  recollection,  so  as  to 
keep  them  from  forgetting,  the  origin  of  that  life  in  divine 
redeeming  love.  The  symbolism,  therefore,  of  the  Passover  is 
concentrated  (Ex.  xii.  27)  on  the  one  fact  of  siipernatural 
redemption  from  a  common  doom  of  death  on  account  of  sin, 
through  bleeding  sacrifice  of  a  lamh  offered  in  obedience  to  the 
loill  of  God.  And  in  connection  with  that  one  fact  we  see  in 
the  ordinance  that  memorial  action,  which  Leslie  desires  to 
have  as  one  of  his  four  marks,  exhibited  with  most  extra- 
ordinary impressiveness  as  well  as  distinctness.  In  this 
essential  respect  of  impressive  distinctness  the  Passover  memorial 
has  not  been  equalled  by  anything  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
"While  the  Tabernacle  had  to  be  built  in  the  wilderness,  per- 
haps the  Passover  (Amos  v.  25,  cp.  Ex.  xii.  24)  could  not  be 
observed  with  full  regularity  until  the  people  had  entered 
upon  possession  of  the  promised  land ;  and  so,  in  order  to  see 
the  memorial  in  the  fulness  of  its  impressive  distinctness,  we 
ought  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  prescribed  observance  as 
taking  place  in  course  of  Israel's  completely  settled  life  in 
Canaan. 

1.  In  a  manner  that  has  no  real  parallel  in  history,  the 
Passover  was  a  nation  celebrating  its  oion  birthday.  The 
American  4th  of  July  commemoration  is  in  reality  an  illustra- 
tion of  contrast.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not, 
in  fact,  a  people's  agonising  into  birth  of  nationality,  as  "  a 
nation  born  at  once  "  (Isa.  Ixvi.  8).  In  form  it  was  only  a 
legal  transaction,  technically  declaratory  of  transition  into 
a  changed  political  relationship  of  two  sections  of  one  Chris- 
tian community :  the  junior  protesting  notarially  that  he  now 
was  come  of  age,  and  would  no  longer  be  in  subjection  of 
pupillage  to  the  senior.  Israel's  exodus  was  strictly  the 
nation's  birth. 

The  people  of  Israel  had  in  Egypt  been  growing  toward  the 
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dimensions  of  a  nation,  while  kept  in  political  non-existence 
by  tyranny,  between  jealous  fear  and  grasping  greed,  as  by  one 
that  "  holds  a  wolf  by  the  ear."  Bnt  the  nation  had  not  begun 
to  be  in  organised  political  unity  of  that  people.  There  had 
not  been  in  its  experience  any  such  formative  process  of 
moulding  and  stamping  into  nationality  as  has  been  under- 
gone by  the  Scottish  people  in  their  Wars  of  Independence, 
with  the  314  pitched  battles,  along  with  skirmishes  and 
sieges,  as  if  forging  and  hammering  and  welding  the  com- 
munity into  compact  unity  of  strength,  and  into  invincibly 
tenacious  distinctness  of  national  type.  "  Farewell,  Portugal  ■  " 
said  "Wellington,  when  the  Spanish  Peninsula  was  about  to  be 
cleared  of  the  French  oppressors.  Israel  as  a  nation  was 
"  born  at  once  "  only  when  Moses  had  said  farewell  to  Egypt. 
Previously  the  nationality  was  but  in  the  dark  womb  of  a 
"  land  of  Egypt,"  which  was  an  "  house  of  bondage." 

The  fabled  Minerva  sprang  full-armed  from  the  brain  of 
Jove.  In  reality  of  fact,  Israel's  nationality  moved  "  at  once  " 
into  being  when  Moses  called  "  Go  forward  "  into  the  Pied  Sea. 

The  Passover  was  the  yearly  festival  of  that  momentous 
birth.  Such  a  birthday,  the  nation  could  remember  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  Athenians  could  remember  Marathon,  or 
Wellington's  banqueters  on  the  18th  June  could  remember 
Waterloo.  The  first  and  second  marks  of  Leslie  are,  that  the 
alleged  event  should  be  in  its  nature — (1)  visible,  and  (2)  in  a 
jmhlicity  real  or  virtual.  The  visible  publicity  of  Israel's 
exodus  was  carefully  provided  for.  The  "  first-born  "  (Ex.  iv. 
22,  23)  of  the  living  God  was  not  smuggled  out  of  Egypt,  as  if 
by  "  underground  railway,"  like  a  runaway  slave.  The  march- 
ing out  from  Egypt  was  "  with  an  high  hand,"  in  state  pro- 
cession, as  a  solemn  triumph  of  the  "  man  of  war  "  over  Egypt 
and  its  gods.  Egypt  will  have  no  monument  of  this  :  Germany 
has  no  monument  of  Jena  or  Austerlitz.  But  a  visible 
publicity  was  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  great  event. 
There  was  no  need  of  a  mummy  memorial,  nor  of  a  corpus 
delicti  of  Egyptian  suicide  recovered  from  the  sea.  Eor  a 
publicity  wide  open  as  the  day  was  involved  in  the  very 
process  of  Israel's  thus  moving  into  manifested  being  as  a 
nation;  with  joy-song  of  salvation  on  the  shore,  and  gloriously 
marching  on  through  the  wilderness,  and  victoriously  battling 
with  Amalek,  and  most  wondrous  covenanting  with  God. 
And  of  the  great  event,  and  widely  public  as  the  nation's  life, 
the  Passover  was  a  suitable  "  memorial." 
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2.  The  observance  was  wide  as  the  nation,  and  deep  as  the 
core  of  the  national  heart.  It  "  entered  into  that  which  is 
within  the  veil "  of  a  people's  deepest  feelings,  and  laid  strong 
hold  of  all  that  there  was  of  religious  patriotism,  or  patriotic 
religionism,  in  a  people  in  which,  more  than  in  any  other 
historical  people,  there  was,  along  with  passionate  love  of 
nation,  domination  of  an  ideal  of  religious  patriotism.  It 
was  so,  even  when  Israel  was  apostate  as  a  prodigal  sou. 

The  observance  embraced  the  whole  nation.  It  was  death 
(Ex.  xii.  15)  for  an  Israelite  to  be  absent  from  that  confession 
of  Jehovah  as  His  people's  life.  The  bond-servant,  who  was  of 
the  family,  as  the  angels  are  of  the  family,  though  not  sons 
(Heb.  i.  5),  was  to  get  the  Passover  along  with  the  family,  as 
being  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  though  a  "  brother  of  low 
degree."  The  free  servant,  being  his  own  master,  a  responsible 
person,  himself  a  householder,  was  to  eat  the  Passover  with 
his  own  household.  The  nobly  considerate  law  provided  that 
in  the  case  of  poor  families  a  number  might  combine  in  pro- 
curing one  Passover  lamb.  Only,  every  one  had  to  have,  at 
least,  a  morsel  of  the  sacrifice ;  so  that  among  the  later 
Hebrews  it  was  a  question  how  many — twenty  ? — at  the  utmost 
might  be  feasted  with  one  lamb.  It  was  ordained  that  there 
should  be  no  difference  between  the  Israelite  by  birth  and  the 
born  alien  who  was  an  Israelite  by  adoption — adoption  was 
free,  i.e.  "  by  grace."  The  national  observance  was  thus  not  only 
general,  but  most  thoroughly  in  detail,  so  that  no  Israelite 
should  be  absent  from  that  communion.  The  bread  was 
without  leaven,  to  remind  them  of  the  haste  of  the  first  Pass- 
over in  Egypt ;  it  was  eaten  with  bitter  herbs,  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  bondage  might  not  be  forgotten.  And  it  was  a 
custom  to  eat  standing,  staff  in  hand,  with  feet  shod,  as  if  ready 
for  exodus  departure. 

3.  The  memorial  action  was  in  itself  significant. 

The  Tabernacle  services,  though  it  was  the  priesthood  that 
carried  them  on  as  representing  the  people,  yet  had  a  signifi- 
cance keeping  memory  alive  in  the  heart  of  the  nation.  We 
observed  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  historical  religious  con- 
sciousness of  a  community,  thought  and  feeling  extending 
protensively  through  the  generations  of  time.  The  Tabernacle 
services  kept  alive  what  may  be  called  a  geographical  conscious- 
ness, reaching  extensively  over  the  regions  of  space,  wherever 
Israel  was.  Thus  Daniel  in  Babylon  prays  with  his  face 
toward  Jerusalem  :  his  heart  was  there,  as  Eobert  Bruce,  dying. 
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•wished  his  heart  to  be.  In  the  Holy  Land  itself,  pious  men  and 
women  would,  morning  and  evening,  worship  their  omnipresent 
Living  Ciod  (John  iv.  19-24)  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  with  their 
heart  toward  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  at  Shiloh  or 
Jerusalem  (Ps.  cxli.  2,  cp.  Ps.  li.  17).  And  it  may  be  said 
that  in  such  ways  the  whole  face  of  Canaan  was  ever  shining 
with  a  sacred  significance  for  the  people  of  God,  like  the  open 
page  of  an  illuminated  gospel  of  redeeming  grace  ;  so  that  (Ps. 
Ixviii.  18)  the  Tabernacle,  the  visible  dwelling  (John  i.  14)  of 
Jehovah  in  His  glory  of  forgiving  love,  was  only  as  the  dove- 
like descending  and  abiding  upon  Christ  at  the  Jordan,  symbol- 
ising that  fulness  of  Godhead  which  was  in  Him  bodily.  Job 
and  his  friends,  in  their  deep,  theodicean  disputations,  had  open 
before  them  Adam's  Bible  in  the  natural  creation,  and  the 
Psalter,  too,  of  nature.  And  in  all  that  face  of  Canaan,  with 
its  new  life  of  God's  redeemed,  the  Israelite  had  full  before  his 
eyes  an  ever-living  book  of  Exodus,  with  an  ever  new  song  of 
deliverance,  the  "  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb."  Thus  it  was 
in  the  memory  of  the  great  Legislator,  and  of  that  redeeming 
Lamb,  that  the  liberated  people  ever  lived  and  moved  and  had 
their  being.     The  whole  of  their  life  was  a  Passover  life. 

That  sacrifice  renewed  continually  the  outflow^  of  the  water 
from  the  smitten  rock,  which  was  to  follow  them  all  the  way ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  showed  them  (John  iv.  10)  that  Israel's 
true  life  was  not  a  common  thing,  like  Jacob's  well,  which 
might  be  drunk  of  by  cattle  and  by  heathens,  but  a  heavenly 
thing,  the  covenant  gift  of  God  to  His  chosen.  The  observ- 
ance brought  that  significance  of  the  redemption  life,  and  the 
source  of  it,  into  view,  with  ever  new  pointedness  of  luminous 
power.  It  made  an  ever  new  beginning,  a  spring-time  in 
every  year  (Ex.  xii.  2),  through  all  the  generations  of  Israel's 
life ;  such  as  the  yearly  Nile  flood  is  for  the  renovation  of  the 
life  of  Egypt,  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  In  this  way,  in  that 
life  of  Israel,  strict  theology  will  give  place  to  a  freedom  of 
sacred  song,  in  which  providence  becomes  (Ps.  civ.  30)  a 
continuous  creation  (creatio  continua),  when  (ver.  1 6)  "  the 
trees  of  the  Lord  are  full  of  sap  "  in  spring. 

4.  In  the  observance  there  was  the  only  sacramental  address 
that  has  ever  been  given  by  God  for  the  ritualistic  use  of  man. 
We  have  on  record  (John  xiii.-xvii.)  the  communion  discourses 
of  His  Son  as  a  "  Minister  of  the  Sanctuary ; "  and  (Matt. 
iii.  15)  we  know  what  was  said  by  Christ  at  His  baptism,  so 
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that,  from  our  own  baptism,  we  may  venture  to  make  out  a 
definition  of  His — such  as,  "His  baptism  was  a  sacrament, 
wherein  the  washing  with  water,  along  with  us  (Heb.  ii. 
9-15),  of  Him  who,  being  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  hath 
declared  Him  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  doth  signify  and  seal 
His  being  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world :  the  vine  into  which  we  are  grafted,  procuring  for 
us  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  in  terms  of  His 
engagement  to  be  His  people's  as  their  surety."  So  we  may 
reason  it  out  from  the  correlation  of  the  Head  of  the  Church 
to  its  members.  There  always  is  in  our  baptismal  observance 
that  evangelical  implication.  We  thus  may  endeavour  to 
apply  the  doctrines  of  religion  to  the  symbolism  of  it.  It 
is  well  worth  noting,  that  the  Passover  alone  has  a  communion 
address  which  is  dictated  by  God. 

The  Apostolic  Church  saw  Christ  in  the  Passover  lamb 
(1  Cor.  V.  7).  The  Old  Testament  in  the  person  of  John 
(Matt.  xi.  13)  had  seen  the  Lamb  of  God  in  Christ  (John  i.  29, 
cp.  Luke  ix.  30,  31).  And  Christ  Himself,  in  the  words  of 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  well  as  (John  vi.)  in  making 
His  flesh  and  blood  to  be  the  true  wilderness  sustenance  of 
Israel,  may  seem  to  have  declared  the  Egyptian  paschal  laml) 
to  be  typical  of  the  Messiah's  atoning  death.  In  our  inquiry 
as  to  the  truth  of  Bible  religion,  it  is  not  desirable  to  put  a 
forced  construction  upon  anything.  It  is  desirable,  rather,  to 
restrict  ourselves  to  constructions  that  force  themselves  upon 
the  mind :  remembering  that  the  external  evidence  has  to  be 
what  is  obvious,  so  as  to  reach  the  common  mind  of  man.  We 
will  therefore,  to  begin  with,  simply  place  here,  in  juxta- 
position to  the  reference  to  those  New  Testament  articulations, 
what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  import  of  God's  own  commentary 
(Ex.  xii.  26-28)  on  the  Egyptian  adumbration, — Supernatural 
redemption,  from  a  common  doom  of  death  on  aecount  of  sin 
through  bleeding  sacrifice  of  a  lamb,  offered  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God.  That  was  the  idea  at  the  heart  of  the  Mosaic 
system,  to  be  continually  kept  alive  in  the  heart  of  Israel,  as 
the  true  secret  of  the  life  of  Israel  as  the  nation  of  the 
redeemed.  We  will  not  go  into  the  question  of  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  (Acts  viii.  26-34)  to  see  whether  the  53rd  of  Isaiah 
is  not  interpreted  by  "  Christ  our  Passover,  sacrificed  for  us." 
("  Sweet  James  Durham,"  Covenanter,  has  a  volume  of  sacra- 
mental discourses  on  Isa.  liii.,  entitled,  The  Unsearcliable 
Riches  of  Christ.)     We  only  look  in  passing  at  that  idea,  placed 
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in  Israel's  heart  through  the  Passover  lamb,  observing  the 
question  obviously  arising — namely,  whether  (cp.  1  I'et.  i.  11) 
Moses  and  Elias  (Luke  ix.  31,  where  the  Greek  for  "  disease  "  is 
exodus)  may  not  have  seen  the  realisation  of  that  idea  on  the 
cross. 

5.  The  Passover  address  was  to  ehildren,  through  the  fathers 
of  their  flesh,  from  their  Father  (Ex.  iv,  22,  23)  in  heaven. 
It  came  to  be  a  custom  in  Israel  (cp.  Luke  ii.  41,  42)  that 
the  young,  at  a  suitable  age  (for  spiritual  toga  virilis),  should, 
born  "  children  of  the  covenant,"  come  to  be  personally 
engaged  as  "  children  of  the  Lord."  The  spiritual  standing 
of  the  children  of  Covenanters,  as  being  within  the  covenant 
hy  hirth — federati,  had  from  the  earliest  beginning  (Rom. 
iv.  9)  been  intimated  in  the  circumcision  of  infants.  What 
we  now  note  is  (cp.  John  xxi.  15)  how  God  provided,  as  the 
most  precious  thing  in  His  gift  of  instruction,  that  that  idea 
of  supernatural  redemption  should  be  rooted  in  the  heart  of 
every  Israelite,  in  the  deepest  soil  of  natural  affections, 
brought  into  the  dominion  of  grace. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  observe,  with  reference  to  the 
purpose  of  a  memorial  institution,  that  tlie  Passover  is  heing 
ohscrvcd  at  this  day.  It  is  being  observed  both  by  Christians 
and  by  the  Israel  that  is  according  to  the  flesh. 

The  Christian  Passover  has  for  believers  a  great  wealth  of 
sacred  significance.  It  makes  that  divine  definition  of  the 
true  idea  or  significance  of  the  Passover  to  be  perpetually 
shining  in  the  Christian  soul  as  a  lamp  of  God  in  the  Holy 
Place,  causing  the  Christians  walking  with  God  to  be  a 
Passover  life  (Ex.  xx.  2)  ;  as  when  Hedley  Vicars  resolved 
to  "  live  as  a  man  that  has  been  redeemed."  But  our  present 
observation  is,  that  though  Christians  should  in  fact  not  be 
warranted  in  so  transferring  the  sacramental  meaning  of  the 
Passover  ("  Moses  unveiled  "),  nevertheless  they  are  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  Israel's  redemption  from  Egypt,  and 
strikingly  illustrating  the  stable  continuity  of  that  historical 
consciousness,  which  we  have  noted  as  one  of  the  presump- 
tive evidences  of  this  religion,  in  that  it  is  suggestive  of  an 
abiding  principle  of  unity  remaining  changeless  in  the  changing 
^fenerations  of  men. 
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A  Hebrew  Passover  at  this  day  is  very  pathetically  sugges- 
tive. It  is  one  of  the  many  things,  in  connection  with  the 
most  interesting  of  all  peoples,  which  go  to  make  the  interest 
painful.  The  endeavour  to  maintain  the  historical  position  of 
God's  true  Israel  always  results  in  a  painfully  vivid  presenta- 
tion of  the  emptiness  of  the  pretension  ;  as  if,  after  sunrise,  a 
pale  moon  had  pretended  to  "  rule  the  day."  The  name  that 
thus  is  suggested  to  the  observer  is  not  Israel,  but  Icluibod. 
For  what  we  see,  in  every  respect,  is  not  the  glory,  but  "  tlie 
glory  is  departed."  Thus  (1)  this  observance  is  not  in  the 
CanoM'ii  land  of  predestined  observance  (Ex.  xii.  28).  And 
(2)  especially,  it  lias  not  the  sacrifice  (cp.  Dan.  ix.  27).  The 
sacrifice  really  is  the  Passover  ;  so  that  where  the  sacrifice  is 
not,  a  Passover  is  really  nothing.  But  all  the  more  striking 
is  the  monumental  evidence  on  this  account.  It  is  as  if 
the  dead  had  continued  to  commemorate  that  one  thing  ;  or, 
as  if  the  Egyptian  mummies  had  commemorated  the  mid- 
night cry  which  went  through  Egypt,  but  of  which  the 
memory  was  stifled  among  the  living.  Christians  hope  that 
Israel  shall  be  led  to  give  a  New  Testament  rendering  of  the 
great  song,  "  I  will  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  hath 
triumphed  gloriously  :  the  horse  and  its  rider  hath  He  cast 
into  the  sea "  (Ex.  xv.).  It  was  a  Hebrew  that  saw  the 
glorious  vision  (Kev.  vii.)  of  a  ransomed  Israel  in  the  same 
completed  rest  with  others  of  mankind  who  have  known 
what  it  is  to  "  labour  and  be  heavy  laden." 

In  view  of  that  monument,  the  question  rises.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  exodus  should  not  have  been  an  historical  reality  ? 
And  the  answer  of  the  monumental  guidance  is — No ;  for  it 
is  not  possible  that,  at  any  time  since  the  age  of  Moses,  the 
Passover  {professing  to  have  been  set  on  foot  in  that  age) 
should  have  begun  to  be  observed  ;  and  in  the  age  of  Moses 
it  could  not  have  begun  to  be  observed  if  the  exodus  had 
not  been  a  real  historical  event.  The  ulterior  question.  Was 
not  tlie  exodus  truly  supernatural,  has  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  mission  of  Moses  and  the  plagues  on 
Egypt. 

It  is  important  for  our  purpose  to  have  in  view  the  fact, 
that  the  historical  reality  of  the  exodus  is  demonstrable  irrespect- 
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ively  of  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  event,  and  as  such  is 
noiv  one  of  the  accepted  facts  of  gcnercd  history  of  the  loorld. 
This  indicates  a  very  considerable  advance,  not  only  since 
Leslie's  time,  but  within  our  own  memory.  Within  our 
memory  there  was  among  unbelievers  a  vague  impression 
that  relatively  to  Mosaism  there  is  nothing  really  historical  ; 
that  all  is  only  a  sort  of  day-dream  of  Hebrew  religious 
tradition.  Moses  to  some  minds  was  fabulous  as  Numa,  or 
Menes,  or  Prester  John.  It  was  held  that  he  could  not  write, 
since  the  art  of  writing  was  not  yet  invented  in  his  time, 
which,  of  course,  was  a  master  argument  against  the 
Pentateuch.  A  Biblian  scholar  so  distinguished  and  so 
recent  as  Moses  Stuart  {Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament)  is 
found  labouring  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  writing,  by  such 
precarious  evidence  as  that  of  the  "  fatal  tablets  "  in  the 
Iphigenia  at  Aidis. 

Schliemann  has  found,  among  the  ruins  of  Troy,  proof  that 
writing  must  have  been  known  a  thousand  years  before  the 
famous  siege.  Excavation  in  the  Euphrates  Valley  has  brought 
to  light  actual  writing  that  must  have  been  executed  before 
Abraham's  time.  Writing  of  like  antiquity  has  been  found 
on  Egyptian  monuments.  And  a  crown  is  put  on  the 
demonstration  by  the  argument  (Ewald)  from  the  use  of 
words  for  v-rite,  pen,  ink,  in  the  Semitic  tongues,  showing 
that  the  art  of  writing  with  pen  in  ink  must  have  been 
practised  by  the  Shemites  when  they  were  all  "  of  one  speech 
and  one  tongue  "  (see  further  on  :  on  Mosaic  Origines).  It  is 
difficult  to  convey  to  those  whose  memory  does  not  go  back 
to  Moses  Stuart's  argumentations  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  very  great  historical  advances  thus  implied.  The  effect 
upon  the  theorisings  of  ignorance  has  been  as  if  a  jet  of  cold 
had  entered  a  chamber  filled  with  vapour.  The  effect  as  regards 
Bible  is  ever  confirmation  !  Eeal  facts  are  always  found  its 
friends,  though  Pharaoh's  butler  may  perhaps  forget. 

(4.)   The  call  and  sending  of  Moses. 

The  nation,  now  alive  before  our  eyes,  leads  us  back  to  the 
Tabernacle,  erected  for  a  "  testimony  "  in  the  wilderness. 
Before  that,  we  find  the  Passover  was  instituted  in  Egypt  as 
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a  "  memorial "  of  the  redemption  for  all  generations.  And 
now,  still  further  back,  we  shall  trace  the  great  movement  to 
its  beginning,  in  the  'preparation  and  qualification  of  the 
Mediator,  through  whom  God  "  sent  redemption  to  His  folk." 

Israel's  religion  is  here  the  fact  that  has  to  be  accounted 
for.  And  theorisers  have  accounted  for  it  by  something  in 
the  natural  constitution  of  Israel ;  a  natural  religiousness 
peculiar  to  the  Semitic  peoples  in  general,  and  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham  in  especial  (see  above,  Bk.  I,  chap.  i.  sec.  3,  p.  71). 
Paul  did  not  find  it  so.  He  (Rom.  ii.,  iii.)  found  the  Israelites 
condemned  by  their  own  law  ;  so  that  every  mouth  might  be 
shut,  and  all  alike  might  be  guilty  before  God.  Christ  did 
not  find  it  so,  when  He  came  as  their  Messiah,  and  they  slew 
the  Prince  of  life.  They  spoke  of  being  Abraham's  children, 
but  He  spoke  of  a  very  different  parentage  (John  viii.  44)  as 
appearing  in  their  life.  And  now  we  shall  see  hov/  it  was  in 
the  beginning  of  their  career  as  a  nation,  according  to  the 
representation  of  that  history  which  the  theorisers  make  into 
a  dream.  If  it  was  a  dream,  it  was  the  dream  of  the  nation. 
What  was  the  nation's  dream  about  its  own  past  ? 

1.  Even  when  they  ivcre  in  the  first  enjoyment  of  the  great 
deliverance,  they  tempted  the  deliverer  ten  times,  so  that  the 
whole  generation  of  those  who  left  Egypt  perished  in  the 
wilderness.  Moses  was  harassed  and  trampled  on  by  their 
insolent  ingratitude  of  coarse  worldliness,  as  no  other  man 
had  ever  been  (this  is  the  real  meaning  of  what  is  said  about 
his  "  meekness  "  in  Num.  xii.  3 — it  means  down-trodden, 
"  sat  upon  ").  In  Egypt  he  found  in  them,  not  a  transcen- 
dentalism of  heroic  religiousness,  that  would  account  for  a 
great  movement  into  free  nationality,  to  be  followed  by  a 
wondrous,  heroic,  national  history  ;  but  an  abject  slavishness 
of  sensuality  and  timid  selfishness,  such  as  to  show  that  the 
whole  of  that  movement  was  against  the  grain  of  their 
natural  affections,  and  that  a  true  moral  wonder  of  the 
exodus  was  their  having  moved  in  it.  It  was  the  movement 
of  a  rising  and  advancing  tide,  opposed  by  the  ruggedness  and 
gravitation  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  the  sullen  earth,  with 
dead  weight  of  resistance  in  her  heart,  and  manifold  opposi- 
tions of  that  ruggedness  on  her  surface,  that  causes  the 
movement  of  the  sea.     It  is  caused  by  impulsive  and  regula- 
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live  power  of  an  influence  extramundaue  and  supramundane ; 
the  influence  of  a  heavenly  orb  of  light,  moving  and  con- 
trolling, onward  and  upward,  to  the  predestined  end,  this 
turbulent  waste  of  waters,  all  reluctant  in  impurity.  The 
Israel  which  Moses  led  out  of  Egypt  certainly  did  not  show  a 
natural  religiousness  that  would  account  for  the  ostensible 
revelation  of  God  through  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  and  the 
apostles,  and  Christ. 

2.  Tlicy  themselves  never  imagined  that  the  ?rligion  of 
Jehovah  tvas  natural  on  their  -part.  They  might  be  or  not  be 
true  to  it,  they  might  love  it  or  hate  it,  adhere  to  it  loyally 
or  apostatise  from  it  basely.  But,  though  they  should  fall 
away  into  pollutions  of  heathenism,  or  be  as  perfect  in 
Mosaism  as  the  Pharisee  in  the  temple,  they  never  once 
dreamed  of  thinking  that  Jehovahism  was  a  thing  of  earth, 
which  had  sprung  up  of  itself  in  the  Israelitish  nature  ;  as 
the  ancient  Athenians  imagined  that  their  ancestors  had 
sprung  out  of  their  Attic  soil.  And  precisely  tliose  Israelites, 
in  whom  the  Israelitish  religion  was  highest,  were  always  the 
furthest  away  from  the  imagination  of  its  having  originated 
in  anything  but  real  historical  supernatural  revelation  of  God. 
Moses  and  Samuel,  David  and  Isaiah  and  John  Baptist,  Paul 
and  Peter  and  John  the  Divine,  Jesus  of  Nazareth — all  these 
held  views  which  are  of  a  different  world  from  the  notion  of  a 
merely  deistical  religion  of  nature.  Is  it  not  astonishing  that 
they  should  have  been  so  completely  mistaken  about  their 
own  religion,  while  it  is  so  well  known  about  by  men  who 
avowedly  have  no  personal  experience  of  any  religion  ? 

3.  Naturalism  has  never  teen  helieved  in  among  those  in 
whom  religion  was  a  life.  Abraham,  the  father  of  them  which 
helievc,  ivas  thus  far  like  other  religionists,  that  he  ivas  not  a 
deist  (as  indeed  Cain  was  not).  "  He  believed  God,  and  it  was 
imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness,"  does  not  mean  that  he 
was  "  commended,"  or  got  a  first  prize  for  natural  theology. 
When  he  left  Mesopotamia,  and  travelled  westward  till  he 
became  the  first  of  Hebrews  ("  crossers  ")  by  crossing  Jordan 
into  Canaan,  he  was  not  merely  a  fortune-hunter  vaguely 
trusting  Providence ;  much  less  was  he  wandering  misdirected 
like  a  prodigal,  or  aimless  like  a  maniac.  He  ohcged  a  distinct 
supernatural  ccdl  of  God.     This  is  the  essence  of  what  he  did. 

2  F 
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He,  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  after  him,  believed  in  a  supernatural 
revelation,  of  an  express  divine  covenant  with  a  seal ;  in  a 
positive  promise,  of  a  seed  from  the  barren  womb,  of  posses- 
sion of  the  land  they  were  strangers  in,  and  of  a  blessing 
through  them  for  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  That  belief 
was  their  life.  The  God  in  whom  they  trusted  was  not  only 
the  Almighty  Creator  of  the  worlds  and  the  righteous  Judge 
of  all  the  earth,  but  the  Author  of  a  new  creation,  who  calls 
things  which  are  not  as  things  that  are,  and  provides  a  lamb 
for  the  burnt-sacrifice  in  place  of  the  doomed  life  of  Abraham's 
seed. 

That  is  the  God  who  appeared  to  Moses  "  in  the  Bush." 
The  one  question  for  us  in  connection  with  that  Bush  is  only 
as  to  the  supernatural.  We  take  no  interest  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  acacia.  Stories  of  snake-charmers  and  of 
workers  of  other  natural  wonders  are  notliing  to  us  more 
than  tales  of  "  travels  in  the  East " — the  only  question  is, 
whether  Abraham's  God  Almighty  was  pointing  in  the 
serpent  rod  with  instruction  and  command,  and  whether 
Isaac's  Creator  and  Eedeemer  was  here  again,  in  the  merciful 
restoration  of  the  leprous  hand,  as  one  who  might  employ  a 
creature  so  helpless  and  impure  as  Israel  to  be  the  organ  of 
His  revelation  and  His  purifying  righteousness  for  mankind. 
Moses  is  nothing  to  us  except  as  prime  minister  of  Jehovah 
in  a  work  of  supernatural  mercy  and  judgment. 

(1.)  He  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  ncv:  creative  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Ahrahamitcs,  which  is  to  be  completely  a  religious 
history,  though  with  temporal  accompaniments.  Hitherto, 
God  has  been  dealing  with  the  chosen  race — sporadically — 
individually,  or  in  families  and  tribes,  through  visitation  of 
angels  or  otherwise,  keeping  alive  a  supernatural  religion  in 
the  line  of  promise.  But  now  tliat  simple  elementary 
instruction  of  life  will  no  longer  suffice.  Israel  has  grown 
into  the  numbers  of  a  nation.  And  for  the  purposes  of  God, 
and  with  a  special  reference  to  Canaan  as  the  land  of  covenant 
promise  to  the  fathers,  that  people  has  to  be  called  and 
organised  into  distinctly  manifested  being  as  a  nation;  and 
consecrated — collectively,  in  corporate  unity  of  nationalism — 
to  the  living  covenant  God,  with  a  constitution  suitable  to 
the   purpose  of   the  consecration.      Such,  generally,   is    the 
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existing  state  of  tilings,  as  it  may  have  been  apprehended  by 
Moses  himself,  long  brooding  upon  such  matters  in  that 
wilderness.  And  we  now  have  to  consider  whether,  in  that 
state  of  things,  natural  religiousness  in  Moses  would  account 
for  lohat  follows  upon  the  vision  of  the  Bush. 

We  need  raise  no  question  about  his  being  naturally 
religious  in  a  high  degree.  We  will  suppose  that  he  is 
accustomed,  in  his  solitary  shepherding,  to  "  follow  nature 
up  to  nature's  God."  From  Gen.  i.  we  may  conclude  that 
lie  is  somehow  kept  from  what  appears  to  be  the  "  natural " 
tendency  of  other  men's  religiousness,  namely,  to  make  Xature 
herself  into  God,  and  thus  to  lose  God  in  nature.  That  wild 
nature,  in  which  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being,  may 
thus  be  to  him  as  a  holy  temple  of  the  unseen  Eternal. 
Every  tree  of  the  desert  may  to  him  be  as  a  many  branched 
candlestick  of  revelation  in  a  sanctuary ;  and  every  shrub,  a 
bush  that  burneth  and  is  not  consumed,  the  supernatural 
glowing  and  shining  through  natural,  in  a  localised  Omni- 
presence of  Him  who  "  filleth  all  in  all."  Then,  as  it  appears 
in  Ex.  XV.  that  he  is  by  nature  a  poet,  great  and  true,  he 
may  translate  his  meditation  into  a  psalm  of  nature,  or 
weave  it  into  a  theosophical  "  Hymn  of  the  Bush."  And 
that  sacred  song  he  may  choose  to  associate  with  some  one 
particular  bush,  which  happens  to  be  the  one  that  Hashed 
upon  his  heart  with  its  wondrous  wealth  of  blossoms  as  of 
glowing  gold  in  light.  For  poets  love  to  individualise : 
witness — "  Bird  of  the  wilderness,"  "  Hail,  l)eauteous  stranger 
of  the  grove,"  and  "  Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower." 

But  that  by  nature  evaporates  in  song.  And  we  have 
to  do  with  a  historical  fact — namely,  that  Moses  on  this 
occasion  did  not  swoon  away  into  day-dreaming,  nor  lose 
himself  in  reverie,  about  the  divine  Omnipresence,  like  an 
Indian  mystic  sitting  forty  years  lost  in  reflection,  but  v:as 
dircctcel  and  imiKllcd  to  iiroiiqit  immediate  action,  of  great  and 
arduous  enterprise,  seemingly  hopeless  in  difficulty,  certainly 
full  of  labour  and  peril.  A  runaway  slave,  who  has  for  forty 
years  been  learning  his  nothingness  among  the  vast  primary 
forces  of  nature  in  those  solitudes,  and  perhaps  receiving 
lessons  in  "  meekness "  from  Zipporah,  is  not  likely,  now 
that  he  is  long  past  the  term  of  threescore  years  and  ten 
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(Ps.  xc.  is  "  Of  Moses "),  to  be  precipitated  into  such  an 
enterprise  by  the  mere  inward  impulse  of  his  own  nature. 
What  we  might  expect  from  his  nature  is,  the  hcsitcttion, 
reluctance,  apjxirently  aversion  which  tlie  historian  ascribes 
to  him.  Natural  religiousness  does  not,  let  us  hope,  make 
a  man  to  be  a  madman  or  an  idiot.  And  Moses  was  cer- 
tainly neither  imbecile  nor  insane.  His  intellectual  eye  was 
not  dinnned,  while  his  bodily  force  was  not  abated.  In  him 
there  was  no  decay  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  minds  ever 
given  to  a  man  by  the  Creator.  The  great  comprehensive 
constitution,  which  now  underlies  the  life  of  the  civilised 
nations  of  Christendom,  and  which  originated  in  that  mind, 
in  every  detail  as  clear,  distinct  in  firmness  as  coinage  of  a 
republic  in  its  robust  virtuous  youth,  bears  witness  at  this 
hour  to  the  then  existing  affluent  vigour  of  his  faculties. 
"What  he  undertook,  lie  miist  hare  seen  good  cause  to  undertake. 

Accordingly,  the  history  shows  that  cause.  Along  with  the 
flame  there  was  a  voice,  articulate-speaking.  The  voice,  in 
what  it  said,  was  precisely  fitted  to  impel  as  well  as  to  guide 
into  the  enterprise  a  man  who  seriously  believed  in  God,  as 
unquestionably  Moses  did,  and  must  have  done,  in  so  far  as 
lie  was  naturally  religious.  But  in  that  voice  the  thing  is 
supermdural  communication  of  God's  mind.  And  liere  again 
we  are  reminded  of  what  is  most  painfully  offensive  on  the 
part  of  certain  theorisers — namely,  an  ajjparently  complete 
absence  of  feeling  in  relation  to  veracity. 

In  our  ordinary  experience  it  is  not  a  thing  of  course  that 
a  man,  who  even  is  not  naturally  religious,  shall  speak  or 
think  a  lie  about  a  plain  matter  within  his  personal  know- 
ledge. We  are  familiar  with  cases  of  men,  making  no 
profession  of  religion,  who  would  rather  die — like  Eegulus — 
than  be  untrue  in  such  a  matter  if  it  be  of  serious  trust. 
But  it  seems  to  be  the  esoteric  principle  of  certain  schools, 
that  ordinarily,  in  the  normal  case,  the  great  and  lofty  human 
souls,  the  leaders  of  the  elect  of  humanity  in  what  ostensibly 
is  its  highest  career,  shall  be  false  men,  in  relation  to  God  and 
their  fellows ;  and  shall  have  played  fdse  at  the  supremely 
testing  crisis,  both  of  their  outgoing  activity  and  of  their  own 
inward  formative  experience.  PauVs  "  deceivers  and  being 
deceived,"   waxing   worse   and   worse,   were   "  evil   men    aud 
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seducers,"  the  most  infamous  of  mankind,  like  the  ahominahle 
goetes  of  heathenism.  The  suggestion,  that  lying  is  to  be 
expected  in  a  case  like  that  of  Moses,  is  a  libel  upon  our 
fallen  humanity,  to  say  nothing  of  God,  the  Creator  and 
liedeemer  of  mankind.  And  yet,  short  of  the  suggestion 
that  Moses  was  a  deliberate  liar,  in  saying  that  he  heard  that 
voice  from  the  Bush,  speaking  those  vjords,  the  only  alternative 
is  the  admission  that  he  received  from  the  Burning  Bush  a 
distinct  supernatural  revelation. 

The  story  of  the  Bush  must  have  originated  with  Moses,  as 
that  of  the  Damascus  appearance  did  with  Paul,  and  that  of  the 
Transfiguration  did  with  Peter,  James,  and  John.     If  any  one 
of  these  stories  be  true,  the  others  are  thereby  shown  to  l)e 
likely.     For,  while  the  religion  in  all  the  three  cases  was  in 
effect  the  same,  the  circumstances  were  of  the  same  character, 
as  constituting  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  religion,  which 
called   for  some   extraordinary  communication   of  supporting- 
impulse  to  the  men  upon  whom  depended  its  fortunes  under 
God.     And  in  all  the  three  cases  the  story  is  likely,  if  there  he 
in  the  itniverse  any  such  thing  as  a  supernatural  redemption. 
But  at  present  the  question  is  not  as  to  that  thing.     It  is  as  to 
these  men — whom  we  know.     Is  it  likely  that  these  men — such 
men — shoidd  deliherately   lie,   in   the   name   of   God,   for  the 
creation   of  a  delusion  most   toilsome  and  perilous  to  them- 
selves ?     Here  is  the  first  difticulty  in  the  story  of  the  Burning 
Bush   for  thijse  who   do   not  take  the  simple   and  straight- 
forward course  of  believing  that  Moses,  like  an  honest  man, 
told  the  truth  about  this  matter, — a  matter  about  which  he 
must  have  perfectly  well  known  the  truth.     But  passing  from 
this  point, — 

(2.)  We  will  now  suppose  that  in  some  way  Moses  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  venture  on  that  enterprise. 

That  is  hardly  the  beginning  of  a  step  toward  the  enterprise, 
even  in  his  mind.  He  can  hardly  think  of  taking  real  action, 
even  one  step  toward  Egypt,  unless  he  obtain  some  assurance 
as  to  means  of  success  in  the  enterprise,  or  at  least  means  of 
trying  to  succeed.  According  to  the  history,  he  seeks  the 
required  assurance  from  God,  and  obtains  it — namely,  in  the 
miracles  of  the  staff  and  the  serpent.  The  staff — in  the  hand 
of  a  "  schoolmaster "  like  Moses,  Gal.  iii. — is  a  symbol  of 
instruction  with  command  (cp.  Matt.  xix.  28).  The  hand  in 
what  occurs  to  it  may   show  us  "judgment   and  mercy" — 
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chastisement  or  blessing.  The  leprosy  and  the  serpent  form, 
pictures  of  impure  helplessness  and  wickedness,  may  mean 
Israel  as  well  as  Egypt.  But  the  symbolism  is  a  side  matter, 
not  affecting  our  inquiry.  What  lies  direct  in  our  way  is  the 
"  sign,"  the  seal,  the  sensible  attestation  of  the  mission  of 
Moses,  or  visible  "manifestation"  of  the  "power  and  coming" 
of  Jehovah,  //  t^^se  signs  were  wrowjlit  before  Israel,  then  we 
can  understand  what  follows  in  the  action  of  the  Israelites. 
That  action  on  their  part  implies  confidence  in  the  real 
jjresence  of  God  the  Redeemer — witness  the  pathetic  descrip- 
tion of  this  manner  of  owning  the  first  miracle  : — they  bowed 
their  head  and  worshipped,  saying  that  the  Lord  hath  visited 
His  people.  But  here  again  it  is  suggested  that  the  story  is  a 
lie.  And  now  the  question  rises.  Supposing  Moses  to  be  such 
a  knave  as  to  be  willing  to  lie  in  such  a  matter  and  manner — 
Can  he  he  such  a  fool  as  to  expect,  with  such  lies,  to  bring  Israel 
out  of  Egypt  ?  "  Lie "  is  a  short  word,  and  has  the  further 
good  quality  of  saying  what  is  meant  here,  namely,  deliberate 
deception  by  word  or  action.  If  any  one  prefer  vaguer  words, 
"  delusion,"  "  accommodation,"  the  nature  of  the  thing  remains 
the  same. 

(3.)  For  influencing  the  Israelites,  if  the  miracles  of  the 
leprous  hand  and  scrjJent  staff  ivere  unreal,  then  Moses  had 
really  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  the  story  or  song  of  the  Bush. 
Could  he  expect,  through  cantilation  of  that  theosophical 
hymn — perhaps  with  accompaniment  of  Aaron  on  the  harp — 
to  work  upon  their  feelings  so  as  to  raise  them  into  a  frame 
of  such  religious  exaltation  that  they  would  trust  him  and 
follow  him  as  a  messenger  of  God  ?  Perhaps  he  might 
expect  some  assistance  from  the  eloquence  of  Aaron,  who 
seems  to  have  become  known  as  "  the  Hebrew  " — it  may  be, 
renowned  for  his  patriotism,  like  Cedric  "  the  Saxon."  But 
every  step  we  take  with  these  "might  he's,"  shows  more  and 
more  clearly  that  here  too  the  direction  in  which  we  are  going 
is  apparently  wrong ;  that  the  right  direction  is  again  the 
straightforward  one  of  believing  that  Moses  is  a  man  of  sense, 
and  that  his  testing  miracles  are  real. 

He  was  not  a  man  who  could  delude  himself  into  expecting 
that  the  down-trodden  slaves,  accustomed  to  carry  burdens 
and  fear  the  lash,  would  be  transfigured  into  heroes  such  that 
the  giant  pride  and  greed  of  Egypt's  power  would  quail  and 
pall  before  them,  by  a  wanderer  from  the  wilderness,  with  a 
cantilation  about  a  bush,  and  an  accompaniment  of  fraternal 
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eloquence,  like  that  of  an  harper  harping  on  his  harp.  Such 
was  not  his  experience  of  slave  Israel  forty  years  before  (Ex.  ii. 
11-15).  Tradition  makes  him  to  have  been  in  his  early  life 
a  military  leader  of  no  small  renown,  in  expeditions  in  which 
he  may  have  really  earned  the  name  (Acts  vii.  22)  of  being 
mighty  in  "  deed  "  as  well  as  "  word."  His  whole  unquestion- 
able work  bears  witness  that  he  must  have  been  a  superlative 
administrator,  supremely  great  as  a  man  of  affairs.  The  Jews 
are  everywhere  the  best  men  of  business  in  the  world,  Israelites 
are  high  in  the  central  administration  of  the  Christian  empires. 
For  their  mind  is  made  by  Moses,  the  miraculous  "man  of 
business."  And  though  he  should  have  had  no  veteran 
experience  nor  far  from  common  genius,  he  at  least  had  an 
ordinary  gift  of  reason,  with  some  perception  of  the  needful- 
ness, in  the  business  of  life,  of  a  certain  proportion  of  means  to 
ends.  And  any  one  who  was  not  either  insane  or  idiotic 
could  have  seen  at  a  glance  that  he  and  his  brother,  going 
upon  such  an  enterprise  as  we  have  imagined,  would  have  been 
instantly  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  Egyptians  as  disturbers, 
or  locked  up  as  aged  maniacs ;  if  not  stoned  by  the  Israelites 
in  their  bitterness  of  soul  against  impostors  mocking  at  an 
enslaved  people's  misery. 

The  most  perfervid  Scot,  when  he  thinks  of  a  "  skilful 
Bruce  to  rule  the  fight,"  will  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
that  king,  so  brave  and  wise,  approached  to  Moses  in  respect 
of  the  kingly  governing  faculty  of  skill  to  lead  mankind. 
But  wise  King  Eobert  had  some  perception  of  the  due  pro- 
portion of  means  to  end ;  so  that,  for  instance,  when  his  hot 
blood  impelled  him  to  break  the  thick  bull  head  of  Henry 
Bohun,  his  national  frugality  rebuked  him  for  having  "  spoiled 
his  good  axe  "  in  the  demolition  of  a  blockhead.  But  suppose 
that  he  had  gone  out  in  front  of  his  "  Scots  wha  hae "  to 
battle,  not  against  one  empty-headed  boaster,  but  against  all 
"  proud  Edward's  power  ; "  and  that  he  had  armed  himself,  not 
even  with  his  "good  axe,"  but  only  with  a  song,  say,  about 
a  pretended  miracle  of  healing  and  a  hazel  wand  away  at 
St.  Fillans'  Well.  A  manner  of  looking  at  the  subject  that 
leads  on  to  such  absurdities  is  not  historical  criticism,  unless 
criticism  means  want  of  sense.  Horace  was  a  keen  critic  of 
literary  art.  And  he  pronounced  that  artist  hopelessly  doomed 
to  failure  who  should  perpetrate  such  incongruity  as  beginning 
a  picture  or  statue  with  the  nobly  beautiful  bust  of  a  goddess 
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to  finish  it  off  with  the  hideously  misplaced  extremities  of  a 
fish.  We  may  look  at  the  Bible  as  a  work  of  art.  The 
exodus  is  a  noble  epic  of  redemption,  all  the  finer  on  account 
of  a  certain  ballad-like  simplicity  in  its  grandeur.  And  the 
so-called  critic  is  a  blind  man,  who,  in  place  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Moses  of  the  history,  will  put  that  fatuous  incongruity 
of  imbecile  unreason  at  the  crisis  of  his  supreme  resolve. 

But,  further,  though  the  force  of  imbecility  should  carry 
Moses  down  to  Egypt,  it  will  not  carry  Israel  up  from  Egypt. 
It  is  wicked  to  be  ready  to  believe  in  lies,  on  the  part  of  one 
like  Moses,  who  is  another  name  for  ]\Ioral  Law.  But  the 
very  shock  of  that  offence  to  right  feeling  of  clean-hearted 
men,  occasioned  by  imputation  of  vileness  to  what  is  pure 
and  high,  may  have  the  evil  effect  of  distracting  our  attention 
from  the  shqndity  of  the  criticism  so  offending.  Irrespect- 
ively of  the  moral  offensiveness  of  such  criticism,  imputation 
of  mean  unveracity  to  men  like  Moses  and  Paul — and  not 
always  stopping  short  of  a  greater  than  they — it  is  important 
to  observe  the  intellectual  character  of  that  to  which  men  are 
driven  hy  not  Relieving  this  liistory.  It  is  crass  unreason  to 
make  mere  lies  to  have  been  the  creative  poioer  in  such  a  move- 
ment as  the  exodus. 

Campbell,  in  his  Pliilosophy  of  Ehetoric,  has  a  discussion 
of  the  question,  "  Why  nonsense  so  often  passes  undetected  ? " 
In  the  present  case  the  reason  probably  is,  that  men  do  not 
really  consider  what  is  the  thing  in  question.  Suppose  that 
lies  could  serve  as  a  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men, 
in  the  old  dispensation,  and  consequently  in  Christendom, 
Could  lies  inflict  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  so  as  to  open  Israel's 
way  to  the  Eed  Sea,  and  through  it  ?  Could  lies  even  move 
them  to  "  go  forward  "  into  the  sea  ? 

(4.)  The  history  goes  on  to  say  that  in  Egypt  the  reality 
of  the  miracle  -  working  power  was  thoroughly  tested,  and 
proved. 

It  broke  the  stubborn  pride  of  a  despot  who  was  worshipped 
as  a  god.  And  this  was  not  until  after  his  idolising  proud 
heathen  empire  had  been  terrified  into  reclamation  against 
their  man-god  for  his  obduracy.  The  heathen  resources  of 
supernaturalism,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were  exhausted 
in  a  vain  opposition.  Such  is  the  representation  in  the 
history.     It  is  quite  completely  congruous  and  coherent.     It  is 
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a  real  account  of  what  took  place.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
other  real  account  of  the  exodus.  To  speak  about  day- 
dreams is  not  even  to  try  to  account  for  this  origin  of  Israel's 
nationality.  To  say  that  Moses  lied,  is  to  refuse  to  tell  how 
he  came  to  be  the  author  of  a  new  creation  of  human  life  in 
that  monumental  people.  It  seems  to  be  imagined,  in  a 
puzzle-headed  way,  that  there  is  congruity,  that  the  repre- 
sentation will  hang  together  if  the  ivorks  be  made  to  lie  as 
well  as  the  words.  That  will  make  a  story  of  a  falsetto 
exodus.  But  two  blacks  do  not  make  a  white.  A  falsetto 
exodus  is  not  the  thing  that  has  to  be  accounted  for.  What 
has  to  be  accounted  io^:  \^  t\\Q  fad  of  an  historical  exodus.  It 
is  a  real  exodus  that  we  have  seen  at  tlie  beuinninir  of  Israel's 
history.  And  to  imagine  an  unreal  cause,  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  a  real  history,  is  to  resolve  not  to  understand  the 
history,  and  to  disbelieve  the  historical  fact.  It  is  to  invent 
a  history  that  may  serve  as  a  companion  piece  to  the  Moses 
we  have  invented,  in  order  to  make  a  place  for  falsetto  miracles 
which  we  have  imagined.  This  fable,  which  is  ours  only,  is 
not  even  "cunningly  devised."  It  is  clumsy  workmanship. 
Our  fancy  picture  is  a  failure,  even  as  a  work  of  art,  having 
in  it  the  incongruity  of  a  solid  historical  effect,  resulting  from 
a  falsetto  imaginary  cause. 

Can  any  rational  being  imagine  that  Israel  and  Egypt 
were  so  moved  by  Mosaic  lies  about  miracles  as  if  they 
had  been  real  mighty  works  of  Jehovah  ?  Achilles,  on  the 
fiery  edge  of  battle,  can  turn  the  raging  tide  of  it  with  his 
battle-cry,  sending  panic  terrors  through  the  Trojan  host,  and 
revived  courage  through  the  Achaean.  And  Patroclus,  dis- 
guised in  the  armour  of  that  hero,  may  create  a  momentary 
feeling  by  raising  a  war-cry  in  imitation  of  his  voice.  But 
his  career  of  success  in  the  deception  will  be  short-lived. 
The  ass  may  be  disguised  by  a  lion  skin,  but  the  ass's  bray 
is  not  the  lion's  roar ;  as  theatrical  rattling  of  a  drum  is  not 
the  true  terrible  thundering  of  a  god.  And  the  impression 
made  on  Egypt,  as  well  as  on  Israel,  reaching  the  heart  and 
soul,  with  profound  abiding  operative  force  of  conviction, 
such  as  to  make  way  for  the  exodus  departure,  cannot  be 
accounted  for  —  there  can  be  no  real  coherent  story  of 
the  exodus,  but  only  a  statue  upon  one  broken  leg  — 
except  on  the  supposition  of  real  supernatural  wonders  of 
Omnipotence. 
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The  plagues  are  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the 
departure.  Of  course,  no  mere  delusion  of  Israel  or  of  Egypt 
would  account  for  the  death  of  the  first-born,  the  work  of 
salvation,  and  of  death  in  the  Eed  Sea,  the  manna  from 
heaven,  the  water  from  the  rock,  tlie  ten  words  of  God  on 
the  tables  of  stone.  But  we  now  are  speaking  only  of  the 
original  impulse,  represented  by  the  entrance  of  Moses  upon 
his  campaign.  The  detailed  works  are,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  traced,  in  the  line  of  nature.  Some  of  them,  if  we  had 
Icnown  them  only  in  isolation,  might  have  been  susceptible  of 
explanation  without  supposing  extraordinary  supernaturalism 
(cp.  chap.  i.  sec.  4).  That  is  in  keeping  with  what  we 
observed  in  the  character  of  the  Gospel  miracles.  In  the 
one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  '"  minor "  works  fall  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  "  greater,"  and  all  have  to  be  seen 
in  their  vital  relation  to  the  great  work  of  supernatural  re- 
demption, through  the  wonder  of  divine  redeeming  grace  and 
truth.  "We  must  remember  also  that  "  the  finger  of  God  " 
was  made  manifest  by  circumstances  which  were  accessory 
to  the  actual  work,  such  as  the  prediction  of  the  earlier 
miracles,  going  before  the  particular  works  with  solemn 
formality,  so  tliat  the  sight  of  a  frog  in  his  bed-chamber 
may  have  been  of  terrific  significance  to  the  man-god  of  Egypt, 
as  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  was  to  Belshazzar  and  his 
lords.  The  prediction  was  thus  itself  a  miracle,  being  a  fore- 
cast of  the  incalculable.  And  when  miracle  is  once  estab- 
lished, shown  to  be  operative  in  the  campaign,  it  is  not  rational 
to  expect  the  same  careful  demonstration  of  the  supernaturalism, 
in  every  detail  of  what  has  already  been  shown  to  be  a  regime 
of  supernaturalism. 

The  dream-theory  is  no  real  "  theory."  It  is  not  a  key 
that  opens  the  door  to  comprehension  of  the  facts.  It 
breaks  in  the  lock,  and  has  to  be  Hung  away  as  worse  than 
useless  brass.  So  we  are  driven  upon  the  Bible  "  theory  "  of 
that  historical  fact, — a  theory  which  is  a  song  of  joyful 
tidings  to  all  peoples  (Ps.  ciii.  7),  namely,  that  Abraham's 
God  Almighty  sent  redemption  to  His  folk,  and  that,  on  His 
conquering  way  of  their  deliverance.  He  "  made  known  His 
ways  unto  Moses,  His  works  unto  the  children  of  Israel." 

Sec.  3.   Continuation :  the  Mosaic  Origines. 

The  suggestion  of  Bishop  Butler,  that  the  Bible  is  shown 
to  be  true  by  being  a  history  of  the  world  as  God's  world, 
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lias  in  it  a  boldness  of  simple  greatness  like  Ikitler  himself. 
Regarding  those  beginnings  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Mosaic  Scriptures  as  represented  by  the  recurring  formula, 
"  the  book  of  the  generations/'  etc.,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  inquire  beyond  the  question,  how  they  serve  the  purpose 
of  completing  a  real  view  of  the  world  as  appearing  in  the 
Scriptures, — that  is,  of  the  world  as  appearing,  historically, 
under  the  power  of  God,  and  also  (without  knowing  it)  under 
His  instructive  guidance.  The  "  endings,"  or  "  last  things," 
as  represented,  e.g.,  by  the  apocalyptic  predictions  of  John 
and  others,  have  a  similar  bearing  on  the  Bible  system, 
relatively  to  the  question  whether  it  gives  a  real  view. 
They  may  thus  be  made  subservient  to  the  purpose  of 
Apologetics,  in  so  far  as  they  go  to  show  that  the  Bible  does 
give  a  real  view,  which  is  completed  by  their  2^^^ospective 
exhibition  of  the  future.  The  Mosaic  Origincs,  "  Beginnings," 
or  First  Things,  are  a  retrospective  exhibition  of  the  past. 
And  the  question  for  us  at  present  is,  whether  in  that  way 
of  retrospect  of  the  past  they  really  serve,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  prospective  exhibition  of  the  picture,  toward 
completeness  of  the  Bible,  in  its  effect  of  giving  a  real  view 
of  the  world. 

That  question  is  more  significantly  important  in  relation  to 
Apologetics  and  the  truth  of  religion  than  may  appear  at 
first  sight.  The  doctrine  of  gravitation,  for  instance,  is 
established,  as  constituting  a  true  theory  of  science,  simply 
by  its  giving  a  real  view  of  the  facts  open  to  observation  in 
the  mechanical  universe, — by  its  enabling  us  to  see  those  facts 
as  a  system,  to  comprehend  them  as  one  whole.  And  the 
doctrine,  once  it  is  thus  established,  remains  established,  im- 
movable as  that  mechanical  system  itself.  Though  gravitation 
should  be  found  resolvable  into  some  more  general  force  or  law, 
a  genus  under  which  electricity  and  light  shall  take  rank  as  co- 
ordinate species  along  with  gravitation,  that  would  not  make 
the  Newtonian  system  of  the  stars  to  be  untrue.  It  would 
only  show  that  the  Newtonian  system  of  the  stars  is  but  one 
province  of  a  more  comprehensive  empire  of  nature,  in  which 
are  to  be  included  other  provinces,  of  electricity  and  light ; 
which,  consequently,  will  be  Seen  to  have  a  heretofore  un- 
suspected imperialism  of  common  principles  pervading  their 
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otherwise  separate  domains.  So,  if  the  Bible  give  a  real 
view  of  the  world,  that  view  will  remain  unmoved,  as  a  real 
view  of  the  world,  though  at  some  future  time  there  should 
come  into  men's  possession  a  more  comprehensive  view, 
which  will  embrace  the  Bible  view  of  the  world  in  a  hitherto 
unknown  divine  imperial  system  of  the  universe. 

In  the  meantime,  the  fact  of  the  Bible's  giving  a  real  view 
of  the  world,  may  be  important  as  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  truth  of  religion,  or,  of  the  divinity  of  Bible  religion.  It 
may,  for  instance,  at  the  very  outset  serve  an  important 
purpose  by  warranting  a  pressure  of  the  testing  question  in 
relation  to  doctrines  which  offer  themselves  in  place  of  the 
Bible  doctrine.  Do  they  give  a  real  view  of  the  world,  or 
help  toward  the  attainment  of  such  a  view  ?  Thus,  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  human  descent  from  "  a  hairy  quadruj^ed,"  perhaps 
living  in  trees.  We  need  not  inquire  whether  that  doctrine 
accounts  for  the  circumstance  of  man's  being  a  hairless  biped, 
gifted  with  reason,  and  worshipping  God  in  temples.  For  the 
doctrine  is  seen  to  be  a  mere  fatuity  as  soon  as  we  think  of 
the  testing  question,  Would  the  supposed  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine tend  to  help  us  toward  a  real  view  of  the  world  ? 
Manifestly,  it  would  only  tend  to  make  such  a  view  hopelessly 
unattainable.  Pantheism,  in  like  manner,  is,  when  tested  by 
that  question,  found  wanting ;  because  it  not  only  gives  no 
real  view,  but  would  make  impossible  a  real  view  of  the 
world  as  containing  free  will,  personality,  moral  agency. 
Similarly,  Deism  is  thrown  out ;  because  its  view  of  the 
world  excludes  the  fact,  that  in  man's  actual  world  a  leading 
part  has  always  been  played  by  supernatural  revelation.  And 
Socinianism  is  thrown  out  by  its  excluding  from  view  the 
great  fact  of  man's  ruin  by  sin,  and  his  need  of  redemption. 

This  is  a  practical  form  of  the  process  which  logicians  call 
ahscissio  infiniti.  Cutting  off  one  claimant  after  another 
until  only  one  remains,  it  establishes  for  that  remaining  one 
a  presumption  of  right  to  be  received  as  the  legitimate  one. 
Such  a  presumption  can  be  established  for  the  Bible  on  the 
ground  of  the  Mosaic  Origines.  These  beginnings,  and  these 
only,  as  an  exhibition  of  what  may  be  described  as  the  back- 
ground of  history,  do  really  serve  the  purpose  of  completing 
a  real  view  of  the  world,  historically  regarded.     There  never 
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has  appeared  among  mankind  any  other  exhihition  of  back- 
ground that  would  serve  in  place  of  that,  to  complete  a  real 
view  of  the  historical  world.  And,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  primpeval  antiquity  of  the  Mosaic  Scriptures,  the 
simple  fact  of  their  thus  accomplishing  what  mankind  have 
otherwise  failed  to  accomplish,  is  unquestionably  fitted  to 
countenance  the  belief  that  the  Scriptures  thus  far  nmst 
needs  be  the  record  of  a  supernatural  revelation. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  defence  of  the  divinity  of  the 
religion,  to  maintain  that  everything  in  the  Scriptures  was  at 
first  revealed  supernaturally.  But  it  is  w^ell  to  observe  that 
things  in  those  beginnings  may  be  of  such  a  nature  that,  more 
or  less,  they  must  have  l)een  so  revealed  at  the  first.  Supposing, 
for  instance,  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  is  substantially 
correct,  and  that  it  w\as  naturally  impossible  for  the  author  of 
that  account  to  obtain  the  correct  information  which  it  gives, 
the  obvious  inference  is,  that  he  received  it  supernaturally. 
The  inference  l)ecomes  corroborated  if  we  find  that  his  account 
of  the  fall,  the  first  estate  of  man,  and  the  unity  of  mankind, 
is  in  full  keeping  with  later  ascertainments  about  these  matters, 
while  it  is  the  only  primitive  account  of  them  found  among 
mankind  that  is  really  clear,  coherent,  and  not  manifestly 
corrupted  with  untruth,  nor  partial  through  incompleteness. 
And  a  yet  further  corroboration  may  conceivably  be  derivable 
from  the  jMosaic  account  of  the  Flood,  the  distribution  of 
nations,  and  tlie  Babel  confusion  and  dispersion.  These 
things,  of  catholic-human  interest,  and  of  a  nature  to  leave 
traces  behind  them,  may  conceivably  now  be  traceable  through 
traditions  and  other  monuments,  so  far  as  to  show  that  they 
were  not  quite  buried  beyond  possibility  of  being  known  to 
man, — while  it  may  nevertheless  be  clear,  or  morally  certain, 
or  most  likely,  that  that  knowledge  of  them  which  appears  in 
the  Mosaic  beginnings,  must  have  been  derived,  more  or  less, 
from  supernatural  revelation. 

And  irrespectively  of  a  supposed  revelation  of  those  matters, 
the  way  and  manner  of  their  appearance  in  the  Mosaic 
Origines  may  constitute  an  external  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Bible  religion,  by  going  to  show  that  there  nmst  have  been  at 
least  a  "  special "  providence  in  the  provision  and  conservation 
of  this  instruction  for  mankind.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
w'ith  heathen  cosmogonies  and  other  endeavours  to  give  a 
view  of  Origines,  are  aware  that  even  representations  of  this 
and  that,  which  in  themselves  are  not  inaccurate,  are  made 
either  useless  or  positively  misleading  through  being  misplaced. 
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or  not  rijiijhtly  set,  in  relation  to  the  system  of  things  as  a 
whole.  The  tradition,  for  instance,  of  a  deluge,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  catholic-liuman  in  respect  of  its  hold  upon  the 
memory  of  the  race,  is  yet  so  alloyed  with  sectarian  infusion 
of  local  and  national  prepossessions,  that  the  literal  facts  can  be 
learned  only  from  a  comprehensive  induction  and  comparison 
of  accounts  far  beyond  the  power  of  any  primitive  historian ; 
and  also  and  especially,  the  whole  matter  is  darkened  relatively 
to  moral  instructiveness,  through  total  or  partial  oblivion  of 
the  moral  or  spiritual  causes  of  a  physical  catastrophe  so  dire. 
The  Mosaic  Origin es,  on  the  other  hand,  place  the  moral  and 
spiritual  rationale  of  tlie  history  always  duly  in  the  heart  of 
the  narration.  At  the  san'e  time  they  give  the  external  history 
in  a  catholic-human  form,  evidently  without  alloy  of  pre- 
possession, local  or  national.  They  thus  give  a  really  complete 
account  of  those  outstanding  main  matters  of  man's  primaeval 
history ;  and  that,  an  account  whose  likelihood  is  ever  be- 
coming more  manifest  in  the  advancing  light  of  knowledge 
from  the  study  of  other  S(3urces.  The  mere  avoidance  of 
blunders,  not  recognisable  as  such  at  the  time,  but  sure  to  be 
detected  at  a  later  time,  is,  in  such  a  book  as  Genesis,  very 
remarkable.  But  beyond  this  negative,  which  is  not  without 
cogency,  relatively  to  the  argument  now  in  view,  the  positive 
instruction,  so  fairly  adequate  in  amount,  and  so  precisely  fit 
in  quality  or  kind,  for  the  presumable  purpose  of  those  Origines, 
to  be  the  background  of  a  view  of  God's  dealings  with  the 
world,  has  in  it  a  clear  light  of  evidence  as  well  as  of  informa- 
tion,— a  light  which  is  far  from  unimportant  as  a  contri]3ution 
to  a  system  of  circumstantial  evidence. 

Scholars  have  found  in  the  Mosaic  Scriptures  themselves 
traces  of  the  previous  existence  of  materials,  whether  in  writ- 
ing or  in  oral  tradition,  from  which  the  Mosaic  accounts  may 
have  been  more  or  less  derived.  The  use  of  such  materials, 
where  practicable,  in  the  authorship  of  Scriptures,  is  made 
familiar  to  us  by  what  we  find  in  later  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  (cp.  Luke  i.  1-4)  as  well  as  the  Old ;  while  it  is 
consistent  with  the  general  character  and  purpose  of  Scripture, 
as  a  work  of  man  for  men.  And  the  actual  employment  of 
such  previously-existing  materials  is  fitted  to  corroborate  our 
confidence  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  history,  by  showing 
that  in  the  J^;?'cj?ftr«^;^o?l  of  it  there  was  a  use  of  the  ordinary 
means  available  for  securing  accuracy  in  the  details  of  what  is 
here  recorded. 
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Eecent  excavations  in  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  a  com- 
parative study  of  other  extant  memorials  of  primieval 
antiquity,  have  carried  men,  on  converging  lines  of  anti- 
quarian research,  far  back  into  the  times  of  tliose  Origines 
themselves.  Some  very  ancient  written  inscriptions  have 
exhibited  a  surprisingly  large  extent  of  concidence  with  the 
Mosaic  accounts,  even  of  creation,  and  perhaps  more  strik- 
ingly of  the  Flood.  But  specific  ascertainments  made  in  that 
manner,  with  reference  to  matters  of  such  remote  obscurity, 
may  well  in  the  first  instance  give  occasion  to  questions  of 
doubtful  disputation  as  to  the  harmony  of  Gentile  traditions 
with  the  Scriptures.  These  questions  it  may  be  impossible 
to  answer  satisfactorily  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge. 
The  Gentile  tradition  may  not  now  be  rightly  understood. 
Or  it  may  have  become  corrupted  before  it  assumed  the  form 
in  which  it  reaches  us.  Or  it  may  have  been  more  or  less 
inaccurate  from  the  hour  of  its  birth.  But  the  very  existence 
of  such  traditions,  and  of  other  sources  of  real  information 
regarding  that  primaeval  past,  serves  a  good  purpose  in  rela- 
tion to  the  question  as  to  the  truth  of  religion,  by  showing  that 
here,  too,  ive  are  not  in  a  mere  dreamhnd  of  'poindar  imagino.- 
tion ;  hut  are,  tliough  in  dim  light,  really  on  historic  grovrnd. 

In  order  to  right  and  profitaljle  use  of  these  Origines,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  real  Mosaic  purpose  of  them, 
namely,  introduction  to  the  great  history  of  Israel's  redemption 
from  Egypt  and  consecration  for  Canaan ;  so  that  it  has  l^een 
said  that  Genesis  gives  a  history  of  the  old  creation,  while 
Exodus  is  the  history  of  a  new  creation  superinduced  upon  the 
old;  and  it  may  be  said  that  Genesis  gives  a  view  of  the  world 
as  containing  the  Church,  while  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole 
exhibits  the  creative  epoch  of  the  Church  as  God's  kingdom  in 
the  world.  The  Origines,  in  order  to  be  rightly  construed,  have 
to  be  contemplated  in  the  light  of  the  purpose  thus  implied. 
A  statement  of  fact  may  be  well  fitted  for  that  purpose,  though 
it  should  have  in  it  little  or  nothing  to  meet  the  curiosity  of 
mere  antiquarianism,  or  of  natural  history  or  science. 

Thus,  the  question  which  of  late  years  has  been  burning 
again,  whether  one  species  may  not  have  produced  a  different 
species  of  individuals  by  evolution,  as  an  individual  produces 
the  same  species  of  individual  by  generation,  may,  by  the 
scriptural    historian,   have    been  left   undetermined ;  because 
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the  purpose  of  his  writing  is  served  by  his  simply  intimating 
the  fact  of  creation  of  all  things,  their  origination  by  the 
action  of  divine  free  will ;  and  the  purpose  might  be 
frustrated  rather  than  forwarded  by  his  dogmatising  as  to 
the  way  and  manner  of  that  origination  by  creative  will, — 
whether  mediately  (as  in  the  generation  of  individual  bodies) 
or  immediately  (as  in  the  creation  of  souls). 

Again,  it  is  conceivable  that  Scripture,  for  its  own  purpose, 
should  employ  material  which  is  good  for  that  purpose, 
though  for  some  other  purposes  it  should  not  be  good.  Thus, 
for  the  purpose  of  Scripture  a  genealogy  may  be  good,  as 
showing  the  true  lineage  of  the  seed  of  promise.  And  for 
that  purpose  the  Scripture  may  give  the  whole  genealogy, 
which  is  correct  in  its  representation  of  that  lineage,  though 
in  some  other  respects,  not  affecting  the  purpose  of  the 
Scripture  use  of  it,  it  should  not  be  correct.  For  the  purpose 
of  Scripture  it  may  be  important  to  copy  into  it  the 
genealogy  in  full ;  so  that  the  Scriptures  may  say  to  man- 
kind, regarding  that  lineage — "  Here  it  is  proved  hj  your 
own  records,  in  witness  whereof  we  have  copied  this  genealogy 
in  full!' 

Perplexities  which  may  arise  from  such  things  to  the 
student  of  Scripture  have  to  be  borne  with.  They  are  in 
keeping  with  the  general  character  and  intention  of  the 
scriptural  instruction.  Here,  again,  we  remember  the  Teacher 
who  is  meek  and  lowly  in  heart  is  at  the  same  time  wise, 
and  does  not  always  make  everything  clear  to  His  pupils  ; 
and  if  on  that  account  there  be  some  who  find  fault.  He 
knows  that,  and  has  another  purpose  to  serve,  which  re- 
quires that  (Ps.  xviii.  26)  He  should  show  Himself  "froward 
to  froward."  The  perplexities  are  thus  a  discipline  for 
believers,  and  a  trial  for  all. 

(1.)   Creation. 

1.  As  to  the  feict  of  creedion.  Kecent  discussions  have 
done  much  to  obscure  the  main  fact  as  to  this  Mosaic 
Beginning — namely,  that  it  has  done  to  mankind  the  vast 
service  of  ested)lishin(/  a  real  belief  in  creation,  origination  by 
divine  free  will,  as  an  historical  matter  of  fact.     A  working 
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belief  in  the  governing  intelligence,  the  purposing  free 
agency  of  the  living  Gocl  Almighty,  as  tlie  true  cause  of  the 
origin  of  the  world,  is,  to  human  beings,  a  great  attainment, 
of  inestimable  importance  in  itself.  It  also  serves  as  the 
strong  foundation  of  a  solid  belief  in  providence,  all-powerful 
as  well  as  good  and  wise,  and  in  redemption  as  a  new  crea- 
tion by  (Jod's  word.  That  great  attainment  has  been  made 
'possible  for  mankind  through  the  Mosaic  record  of  creation, 
and  it  has  been  secured  for  manlcind  through  no  other  means. 
Men,  without  that  aid,  have  been  found  to  fall  into  nature- 
worship,  confounding  God  with  the  world,  and  running  into 
multitudinous  polluting  degradations  of  polytheism.  At  the 
last,  they  are  found  reduced  to  a  stark  naturalism  of  belief, 
whether  atomistic  or  pantheistic,  which  makes  man  to  be 
regarded  as  only  a  thing,  it  may  be  at  one  pole  of  a  thing 
which  at  the  other  pole  is  called  God ;  so  that  really  for  him 
there  is  no  living  God,  and  in  him  there  is  no  rational  soul. 
Attempts  to  escape  from  this  ruinous  degradation  have  proved 
to  be  vain  for  him,  as  it  would  be  vain  for  an  eagle  to 
endeavour  to  soar  without  an  atmosphere.  Moses  has 
furnished  the  atmosphere,  while  showing  the  stars  in  the 
firmament,  and  earth  in  the  sunlight ;  and  while  for  the 
human  soul  God  "  filleth  all  in  all,"  and  "  worketh  all  in  all," 
]nen  through  his  writing  have  been  enabled  really  to 
"  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth."  "Whence  had  he  "  this  wisdom  "  ?  Who  disclosed  to 
this  "  babe  "  what  was  hid  from  "  the  wise  and  prudent "  ? 

2.  As  to  the  end  of  creation — man,  in  the  image  of  God. 
This  image  consisted  in  the  spirituality  of  his  constitution  as 
rational,  the  glory  of  his  position  of  dominion  over  the 
creatures,  and  the  uprightness  of  his  condition  as  morally 
imre  and  good.  The  creation  is  thus  represented  as  a 
pyramid,  rising  from  the  foundation  by  gradation  steps,  to 
man  throned  and  crowned  and  shining  on  the  apex. 

With  this  coincides  the  finding  of  science  in  the  person  of 
Owen,  the  greatest  of  comparative  anatomists,  "  that  the  know- 
ledge of  such  a  being  as  man  must  have  existed  before  men 
appeared  ;  for  the  divine  mind  that  planned  the  archetype  also 
foreknew  all  its  modifications."     So  speaks  Agassiz,  one  of  the 
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greatest  of  palaeontologists,  "  Man  is  the  end  toward  which  all 
the  animal  creation  has  tended  from  the  first  appearance  of 
the  first  paleozoic  fishes." 

(Cp.  Prov.  viii.  24-31.)  It  may  be  added  that  thus  far 
Moses  coincides  with  even  Lucretius  and  Hteckel ;  excepting 
that  the  glorious  fabric,  which  Moses  ascribes  to  divine 
intelligence  creative,  those  atheists  ascribe  to  chance,  or  to 
undesigning  force,  unintelligent,  blind ;  and  that  they  make 
man  to  be  really  soulless  while  making  the  universe  to  be 
grdless.  Still  they  make  man  to  be  the  end — i\\Q  finis  operis, 
though  they  cannot  speak  of  a  finis  o-perantis.  (The  absurdity 
of  an  "  end  of  the  work  "  which  is  not  "  the  end  of  a  worker," 
is  theirs.) 

.'3.  As  to  the  creative  iveck. 

In  the  primitive  Church,  Augustine  and  other  high  autho- 
rities held  that  creation  was  instantaneous.  Upon  that  view 
the  history  in  Gen.  i.  would  fall  to  be  regarded  as  chrono- 
logical only  in  form,  while  it  is  logical  in  fact.  A  case  of 
history  which,  chronological  in  form,  is  logical  and  not  chrono- 
logical in  fact,  is  to  be  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  two 
narratives  (Luke  and  Matthew)  of  the  successive  temptations 
of  Christ  in  the  wilderness.  For  while  both  narratives  give 
the  temptations  in  an  historical  order  of  succession,  the  order 
is  not  the  same  in  both,  and  in  one  of  them  it  must  be 
different  from  the  order  of  actual  occurrence  of  the  tempta- 
tions. So  conceivably  in  Genesis  a  chronological  form,  in  the 
narrative  of  a  creation  which  was  instantaneous  in  fact,  might 
have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  vivid  orderly  repre- 
sentation of  what  is  folded  in  the  truth,  that  the  whole  world, 
from  summit  to  foundation  stone,  was  created  by  God. 

In  more  recent  times  there  had  come  to  be  a  general 
acceptance  of  the  view,  that  creation  was  not  instantaneous, 
but  extended  over  six  days ;  and  that  these  were  solar 
days  of  twenty-four  hours  each.  Some  (e.g.  Thomas  Burnet, 
Theoria  Sacra  Cceli  et  Telluris)  hold  that  the  creative  days 
were  periods  of  a  thousand  years  each ;  a  view  which  has  been 
found  in  the  Persian  and  in  the  Etruscan  traditions  of 
creation.  Most  recently  the  view,  that  the  creative  days  must 
have  been  great  periods  or  seons,  has  come  to  be  widely  accepted 
on  account  of  the  geologic  discoveries  as  to  the  natural  history 
of  the  world's  origination  ;  a  history  Mdiich  must  have  extended 
over  a  series  of  great  a^ons.     The  following  reasons  for  suppos- 
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ing  that  the  creative  days  were  a3ons,  not  sohir  days,  were 
suggested  by  study  of  the  Bible,  without  any  reference  to  the 
findings  of  geology. 

Generally,  "  day  "  in  Scripture,  as  in  common  use,  is  not 
restricted  to  twenty-four  hours.  And  specially — First,  the 
reason  annexed  to  the  Fourth  Commandment  is,  that  man's 
week  should  be  an  image  of  the  creative  week.  But  this  it 
can  be  though  the  days  of  creation  should  have  been  a;ons. 
That  would  make  the  image  to  be  only  a  miniature  likeness  ; 
but  a  miniature  may  be  as  good  a  likeness  as  a  full  length. 
Second,  the  image  is  not  a  full  length,  but  only  a  miniature 
in  other  respects :  in  respect  of  his  being,  man  is  infinitely 
smaller  than  the  Creator,  in  whose  likeness  he  is  made ;  and 
his  dominion  over  the  creatures  of  earth  is  only  a  miniature 
likeness  of  the  Creator's  dominion  over  the  universe.  We 
thus  know  the  scale  of  the  likeness  in  those  other  respects, 
and  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  same  scale  of  an  image 
indefinitely  small  is  what  exists  in  respect  of  man's  dis- 
tribution of  his  time.  Third,  in  the  week  itself,  w^e  know 
what  is  the  scale  in  the  case  of  the  seventh  day,  and  it 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  six  working  days  were  ieons. 
The  seventh  day  was  that  of  the  Creator's  rest.  But  was  His 
rest  a  solar  day  of  twenty-four  hours  ?  His  rest  from  that 
old  creation  extends  over  the  whole  course  of  time.  His  rest 
from  redemption,  the  new  creation  of  grace,  extends  through 
all  eternity.  Here  again  by  parity  of  reason,  on  the  principle 
of  uniformity  of  scale,  we  are  led  toward  the  conclusion  that 
the  creative  days  were  a;ons. 

4.  A?,  to  "  reconciliation"  of  geology  with  Genesis.  There  is 
not  real  need  of  "  reconciliation."  It  is  quite  fairly  conceivable 
that  with  two  records  of  so  great  a  difference  in  characters,  no 
real  reconciliation  should  ever  be  effected.  But,  upon  the  view 
that  the  creative  days  are  great  periods  or  a?ons,  it  is  found 
that  the  general  course  of  origination  described  in  Genesis  is 
what  really  was  the  general  course  according  to  geology. 
Only,  tlie  Mosaic  record  must  be  regarded  according  to  its 
nature  in  these  two  respects.  (1)  It  gives  a  view  of  only 
those  things  which  co^dd  he  seen  by  a  human  observer  placed 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thus,  it  says  nothing  about 
creation  of  angels.     And  it  says  nothing  about  the  creation  of 
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fishes,  though  it  speaks  of  them  in  the  catalogue  of  man's 
estate  received  from  God  (Gen.  i.  26) :  the  "  whales  "  (ver.  21) 
are  not  fishes,  but  {tanninim,  "  long  ones,"  the  word  for 
"  dragons  "  of  prophecy)  great  sea-monsters,  like  the  saurian 
reptiles  of  the  paleozoic.  (2)  Of  visible  things  it  does  not 
give  a  full  detail,  but  only  a  characteristic  illustration  of 
every  stage,  as  if  the  feature  of  a  "  day,"  the  s'pccialty  of  an 
epoch. 

With  a  reference  to  harmonising  the  two  records,  it  has  also 
been  observed  that  the  Mosaic  six  days  fall  into  two  tri-plds, 
in  the  one  of  which  there  is  a  series  of  cosmical  conditions,  or 
generals,  namely,  a,  light;  h,  firmament,  or,  above  and  below;  and 
6',  below,  the  land  apart  from  water ;  while  in  the  other  triplet 
there  are,  corresponding  to  these  respectively,  so  many  par- 
ticulars 01  individual  bodies,  namely,  a,  the  luminaries;  h,  birds 
and  creeping  things  ;  c,  cattle  and  beasts  of  the  field.  This  in 
the  second  triplet  would  give  a  succession  corresponding  to  the 
palaeozoic,  secondary,  and  tertiary  divisions  of  geologic  history. 
Tt  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Mosaic  history  while  the  light 
appears  on  the  first  day,  the  luminaries,  fountains  of  the  light, 
do  not  appear  until  the  fourth.  Geologic  history  shows  that,  in 
fact,  when  the  earth  was  enveloped  in  dense  vapour,  and  yet 
because  incandescent  was  self-luminous  on  the  surface,  there 
must  have  been  light  on  the  surface  countless  ages  before  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  became  clearly  visible  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  But  according  to  the  distribution  into  triplets  there 
would  be  no  need  of  this  help  from  geology,  since  the  light,  as 
Xo.  1  in  the  first  triplet,  corresponds  to  the  luminaries  as  No. 
2  in  the  second. 

Matters  appear  to  be  thus  ripening  toward  a  manifested 
harmony  of  the  two  records.  But  "  he  that  believeth  shall 
not  make  haste."  Eagerness  to  grasp  at  schemes  of  recon- 
ciliation is  not  favourable  to  ascertainment  of  truth.  And 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  plainly  is  far  from  a  matter  of 
course  that  men  shall  ever  be  able  to  discover  a  harmony  of 
the  two  records  though  they  should  both  be  divine,  For 
they  are  widely  different  in  character  as  dependent  on  their 
respective  points  of  view.  The  Mosaic  record  is  only  the  | 
first  word  of  introduction  to  a  history  of  man ;  in  the  geologic 
record  man  is  only  the  finis  at  the  foot  of  the  fly  leaf] 
(quaternary)  of  the  last  of  three  great  volumes  about  nature. 

5.  As  to  revelation  of  this  Mosaic  beginning.  The  striking 
resemblance    of   some  of  the    Gentile   traditions — Etruscan, 
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Persian,  and  Chaldean — to  the  Mosaic  account,  suggests  tlic 
view,  that  there  was  some  primoeval  tradition  which  the 
Noachidte  had  in  common,  and  which  was  used  in  the  Mosaic 
account.  The  use  of  that  tradition,  such  as  it  appears  in 
Genesis,  might  thus  fall  to  be  ascribed  simply  to  a  "  special " 
providence  guiding  the  writer  of  the  Mosaic  account  to  good 
extant  means  of  information  without  any  new  revelation  of 
the  matter  to  him  (though  the  writing  could  be  "  by  inspira- 
tion of  God ").  But  the  question  would  then  go  back 
beyond  the  Flood  to  the  origin  of  that  primaeval  tradition.  It 
could  be  transmitted  with  only  one  intervening  link  from 
Adam  to  Noah.  But  Adam  could  not  have  seen  the  work  as 
Moses  describes  it.  So  that  here  again,  in  the  absence  of 
physical  "  science,"  we  are  shut  in  to  the  alternatives  of  either 
guess  worlz  or  revelation. 

Some,  who  are  sceptical  about  other  parts  of  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  have  held  that  the  account  of  creation,  so  nobly 
simple  and  true,  has  in  it  an  internal  self-evidence  of  divinity. 
That  view  is  consistent  with  the  practical  effectiveness  of  the 
account  in  creating  and  sustaining  among  mankind  a  real 
belief  in  creation.  And  the  supposition  of  a  divine  revelation 
through  Moses  is  favoured  by  a  remarkable  coineidenec  of  the 
geologic  record  with  the  Mosaic  sgstem  of  ceremonial.  The 
ceremonial  system  is  characterised  by  a  graded  series  of 
typical  adumbrations,  preparing  for  the  advent  of  God  in  the 
form  of  man.  The  geologic  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
characterised  by  a  graded  series  of  typical  adumbrations, 
preparing  for  the  advent  of  man  in  the  image  of  God. 
Geologic  "  types  "  and  "  prophecies "  have  thus  come  to  be 
among  the  voces  signatce,  the  technical  terminology  of  natural 
science.  How  was  Moses  led  to  think  of  a  preparatory 
dispensation  of  prophetic  types,  like  that  which  had  been  in 
existence  countless  ages  before  man  existed  ?  Certainly  it 
was  not  through  personal  acquaintance  with  the  geologic 
record.  But  it  may  have  been  through  special  communica- 
tion from  the  Author  of  that  record  and  Creator  of  man's 
mind. 
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(2.)   Tlie  Fall  of  3Ian. 

There  is  no  real  hope  for  man  unless  he  have  a  well- 
founded  knowledge  of  sin  ;  and  that  again  cannot  be  apart 
from  the  historical  fact  of  a  fall  into  the  ruinous  guilt  and 
moral  impotency  of  sin  from  a  first  estate  of  uprightness  and 
friendship  with  God.  The  traditions  of  the  peoples  have 
lingering  broken  reminiscences  of  a  golden  age  of  the  past  in 
which  men  held  personal  intercourse  with  the  gods.  But 
such  traditions,  without  authentication,  had  no  real  hold  of 
the  heart  of  human  life.  And  especially,  they  had  no  real 
liold  of  conscience  toward  God.  For  they  did  not  with 
effective  (elenchos)  convincing  power  make  the  loss  of 
that  first  estate  to  be  in  man's  feeling  connected  witli  a 
"transgression"  (Eom.  v.  12-18)  in  the  penal  consequences 
of  which,  through  guilt  and  corruption,  all  men  are  partakers. 
This  is  done  effectually  by  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  cove- 
nant in  Eden  and  man's  violation  of  it, — an  account  which 
prepares  the  way  for  the  office  of  "  the  law,"  as  that  through 
which  there  is  "  the  knowledge  of  sin." 

The  introduction  at  an  earlier  stage  of  "a  hairy  quadruped," 
perhaps  living  in  trees,  is  not  helpful  in  the  desirable  direction 
of  moral  impression.  IIo7v  a  hairless  biped  possessing  reason 
could  originate  from  a  "  hairy  quadruped  "  without  that  gift, 
is  not  a  theological  question,  but  perhaps  a  question  for 
Laputan  philosophers.  And  the  gorilla  descent  would  not 
account  for  the  fact  of  sin.  Instead  of  owning  ancestry  of 
that  uncouth  Adam  in  an  unkempt  Eden,  the  men  of  higher 
type  have  thought  of  themselves  as  the  offspring  of  heroes 
who  were  the  sons  of  gods.  Hence  thci/  have  been  exercised 
about  the  fact  of  sin  as  something  non-human,  unnatural,  or 
monstrous.  But  the  profoundest  of  true  philosophers  have 
failed  to  account  for  this  fact  so  clearly  accounted  for  by  the 
simple  narrative  of  Shepherd  Moses.  Kant,  in  recognising 
the  fact  of  a  "  radical  evil,"  pointed  in  the  direction  of  a  fall 
in  the  first  of  human  kind ;  his  very  expression  "  the  root 
(radix)  of  mankind "  is  in  the  Westminster  definition  of 
Adam  as  covenanting  with  God  for  man.  Plato's  represen- 
tation of  a  sort  of  ideal  fall  of  men  from  uprightness  in  a 
previous  state  of  existence,  finds  reality  in  the  Mosaic  account 
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of  an  historically  previous  state  of  existence,  namely,  the 
Edenic  state.  And  the  philosophers,  while  pointing  in  a 
direction  in  which  they  see  that  inquiry  has  to  be  made,  yet 
really  do  not  make  a  serious  inquiry.  An  evil  so  very  grave 
as  to  be  seen  by  them  to  be  a  disturber  of  the  whole  moral 
machinery  of  the  world's  life,  or  poisoner  of  its  fountain,  is 
yet  passed  by  them  with  a  curious  side  glance.  And  they 
pass  on  (like  the  priest  and  the  Levite)  to  expound  the 
system  of  the  world  as  if  that  dreadful  thing  had  not  existed. 

One  who  only  says  a  passing  word  about  a  "  radical  evil." 
without  suggesting  any  remedy,  is  not  in  the  way  to  give  really 
needful  guidance  for  man's  life.  The  vanity  of  a  philosophy 
which  went  on  idolising  a  constitution  that  was  seen  to  be 
rotten,  was  rebuked  by  that  philosopher,  spoken  of  by  Augus- 
tine in  his  City  of  God,  who  cried  from  the  heart  of  heathenism 
that  there  is  need  of  some  way  of  saving  men's  souls  which  no 
sect  of  philosophers  has  ever  yet  found  out.  Speculation  about 
the  constitution  of  man's  nature,  irrespectively  of  its  condition,  is 
like  the  futile  declamation  of  degenerate  Greek  sophists  about 
an  ideally  free  political  constitution,  when  they  and  their  State 
were  the  slaves  of  a  "  barbarian  " — all  the  more  abject  slaves  if 
contented  in  their  bondage.  The  sounder  sense  of  the  peoples, 
though  making  them  aware  of  that  vanity  of  philosoj)hy  which 
trusted  in  physiology  instead  of  health,  did,  nevertheless,  only 
waste  itself  in  sentimental  wailings  over  a  lost  golden  age,  or 
sink  into  despondent  listlessness,  or  lapse  into  the  flat  despera- 
tion of  commonplace  worldliness.  Then,  at  best,  the  wound 
was  healed  slightly  by  mere  forms  of  puritication  and  expiation, 
men  crying.  Peace !  Peace !  when  there  was  no  peace.  There 
could  be  no  key  to  a  Paradise  Piegained  unless  men  saw  the 
true  terrible  cause  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  so  as  to  feel  the  utter- 
ness  of  the  ruin.  And  this  Mosaic  origin  of  the  ruin  of  man- 
kind in  the  first  Adam  supplies  a  great  want  in  order  to  a  real 
and  just,  view  of  the  world,  preparing  men's  minds  for  a  glad 
reception  of  restoration  through  the  last  Adam,  "  the  Desire  of 
all  nations." 

That  method  of  "  instruction  in  righteousness,"  through 
declaration  of  the  fact  of  a  fall  of  mankind  into  moral 
impotency  and  hopeless  guilt,  has  been  found  to  be  the 
method  which  is  practically  effective  in  laying  (1  Cor.  xv. 
45-58)  a  strong  hold  on  the  conscience  and  heart  of  men,  so 
as  to  prepare  them  for  welcoming  peace  in  reconciliation  with 
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God.  And  the  instruction  is  thus  happily  effective  only 
when  the  fall  is  seen  to  be  really  historical,  so  that  its  con- 
sequences are  felt  coming  home  to  us  personally  (Eph.  ii.  1-3), 
as  dread  realities  for  us  individually.  The  Mosaic  representa- 
tion of  the  Fall,  so  profoundly  wholesome  in  instructiveness,  is 
to  all  appearance  quite  original.  The  originality  in  this  case 
(cp.  John  vii.  14—17)  has  no  resemLlance  to  mere  originality  of 
speculative  genius.  It  has  every  appearance  of  consisting  in 
sole  possession  of  the  truth.  So  that  here,  again,  the  question 
rises,  How  came  Moses  into  sole  possession  of  this  truth  ? 

(3.)  The  Unity  of  Manlcind. 

The  unity  of  man  in  kin  as  well  as  kind,  in  origin  as  well 
as  species,  is  illustrated  in  the  accounts  of  the  Flood,  the  Babel 
confusion  and  dispersion,  and  the  distribution  of  nations  over 
the  earth.  But  it  is  most  clearly  exhibited  in  the  Mosaic 
representation  of  a  fall  in  the  first  man,  as  again  it  reappears 
in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  redemption  through  the  last  Adam 
(Piom.  V.  12-18  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45-48).  But  the  doctrine  of  a 
plurality  of  species  of  men  prevailed  among  the  heathens, 
serving  as  a  theoretical  ground  of  the  heathenish  practice  and 
profession  of  natural  enmity  between  races.  It  is  true  that 
a  man's  being  of  a  different  species  from  us  is  no  real  justifica- 
tion for  our  hating  him,  while  publicans  and  sinners  love  their 
own.  But  a  very  flimsy  rhetoric  will  suffice  to  persuade  a 
man  that  he  is  not  bound  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself. 
Before  the  American  Civil  War,  when  some  men  were  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Black  was  not  their  brother,  the  doctrine 
of  a  plurality  of  species  flourished  as  in  a  fruitful  soil.  Men 
showed  a  large  capacity  in  this  direction,  so  that  some  held 
that  the  number  of  distinct  species  of  men  is  as  large  as  six- 
teen. But  a  Eachel-mother  humanity  was  weeping  for  her 
children  because  they  were  not.  Those  who  so  philosophised 
were  somehow  not  peaceful  in  believing  themselves ;  it  was 
felt  that  the  world  by  that  wisdom  really  knew  not  man. 

The  lowest  Australian  savage  has  a  vague  anticipation  of  a 
state  of  things  in  which  black  fellow  shall  be  white  man. 
The  empress  of  a  civilised  world,  if  she  hear,  in  the  dark,  one 
wail  of  an  infant  Hottentot,  can  no  more  persuade  herself  that 
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the  suffering  nature  is  not  her  own,  than  she  can  believe  that 
an  angel  is  a  bird.  Probably  no  man  ever  seriously  believed 
in  his  heart  that  a  human  being  is  a  beast.  Athenians  may 
dream  about  being  of  a  different  clay  from  "  barbarians " 
like  William  Shakespeare ;  but  when  they  are  addressed  on 
Mars  Hill  by  a  "  barbarian,"  who  tells  them  that  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  Damaris  and 
Dionysius  will  believe  in  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  and  the 
selfish  tyrant  heart  of  man  will  begin  to  feel  that  this  "  new 
thing  "  is  indeed  its  own  forgotten  dream. 

The  Bible  teaching  of  the  unity  of  mankind  is  a  sample  of  tJie 
value  of  supernatural  revelation,  even  of  truth  that  may  he  hncwn 
hy  nature.  The  truth  may  be  in  man,  according  to  Plato's 
picture,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  In  such  a  case  as  tlie 
present  it  may  be  obscured  by  selfish  worldliness,  concealed  by 
"pollutions"  or  by  mud-storms  of  impure  human  passion. 
Pievelation  places  the  truth  for  his  rebuke  and  healing  in  the 
firmament  like  a  star,  beyond  reach  of  abiding  obscurations 
from  his  worldliness.  Moses  showed  it  incarnated  in  the 
history  of  the  fall,  and  also  applied  it  in  the  noble  principle  of 
"  the  adoption  "  (Ex.  xii.  46)  of  born  aliens  into  the  community 
of  the  redeemed.  When  Paul  preached  at  Athens  it  had 
received  the  supreme  sanction  of  the  sending  of  the  gospel  to 
all  nations,  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  propitiation  "  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  A  foundation  thus  was  laid  for 
ending  selfish  "  man's  inhumanity  to  man  "  through  writing  on 
the  human  heart  the  principle  of  "brotherly  love"  to  all,  and 
effacing  thence  the  heathenish  principle  of  natural  enmity  of 
races  (Eph.  ii.  11-22).  The  unity  of  mankind,  thus  inshrined 
in  the  two  root  Christian  principles  of  ruin  by  sin  and  of 
redemption  by  grace,  was  also  clearly  involved  in  the  Mosaic 
history  of  the  three  great  catholic-human  events — the  Flood, 
the  dispersion  from  Babel,  and  the  distribution  of  mankind 
upon  the  earth. 

(4.)  The  Noachian  Deluge. 

No  event  in  human  history  is,  in  the  substance  of  it,  more 
historically  certain  than  this.  It  now  has  been  a  long  estah- 
lished  fact  that  the  tradition  of  a  flood  is  substantially  as  wide- 
spread as  vianlcind  is  on  earth.  Coincidences  in  the  traditional 
details  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the  traditions  all  refer 
to  one  real  historieal  catastrophe.     And  the  most  recently  dis- 
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covered,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  the  most  ancient,  of  the 
Gentile  traditions,  bear  a  startling  close  resemblance  to  the 
Mosaic  account.  But  the  Mosaic  account  alone  is  in  a  true 
catholic-human  form  of  manifest  clearness  from  alloy  of  local 
and  national  prepossessions.  And  the  Mosaic  account  alone 
places  the  physical  catastrophe  in  a  true  light  of  religious 
instructiveness,  by  showing  its  moral  cause  in  the  utter 
degeneracy  of  man. 

Difficulties  in  connection  with  this  Origin  are  peculiarly 
perplexing.  In  connection  with  them  we  must  keep  in  view 
the  moral  purpose  of  the  event  as  disclosed  in  Scripture, 
namely,  to  serve,  for  punishment  and  for  warning,  as  a  great 
"stroke"  of  that  Providence  which  the  Catechism  of  West- 
minster trenchantly  defines  as  "  most  holy,  wise,  and  powerful" 
In  the  light  of  that  purpose,  the  ditticulties,  though  baffling 
curiosity,  may  be  seen  to  constitute  no  real  stumbling-block  to 
belief. 

Thus,  as  to  universality.  The  description  "  all  the  earth,"  or 
(an  equally  good  rendering)  "  all  the  land,"  is  by  use  and  wont 
elastic ;  the  precise  meaning  in  every  case  being  fixed  by  the 
connection  in  that  case.  Thus,  in  Matt.  xxiv.  14,  "  all  the 
world  "  (o/xou/xsv?))  means  that  to  which  the  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom is  to  be  preached ;  in  Luke  ii.  1  (o/xoy/^ti/Ji)  it  means  the 
Eoman  empire;  and  in  John  xii.  19  (6  zdoiMc)  it  means  the 
generality  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  or  Palestine.  In 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Flood  the  general  expression  thus 
falls  to  mean  all  that  world  which  is  here  in  question— t\-\?it  is, 
the  domain  of  man  under  discipline  of  the  Flood.  The  question, 
therefore,  whether  the  waters  went  over  literally  every  acre  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  is,  from  the  Mosaic  point  of  view,  of 
no  importance,  though,  in  a  sceptical  interest,  a  "philosopher" 
(Gibbon)  may  reckon  it  important  to  invent  a  day's  blackness 
of  night,  enveloping  a  whole  world  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter,  instead  of  that  shade  which,  not  preventing  a 
view  of  John  and  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  for  an  afternoon  was 
upon  the  face  of  Palestine,  when  the  heart  of  the  people  of  that 
land  was  exercised  about  that  which  was  in  the  awful  spiritual 
crisis  of  Calvary. 

As  to  the  mtmher  of  animals  that  were  saved  in  the  ark. 
From  the  same  point  of  view  it  may  appear  that  the  catalogue 
— which  is  not  given — does  not  interest  us.  We  may  suppose 
that  it  did  not  include  whales  and  water-kelpies.  Otherwise  we 
have  no  ditaculty  in  believing  that  the  ark  served  the  working 
purpose— to  prevent  mans  estate  in  animals  from  being  destroyed. 
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As  to  antediluvian  men.  In  connection  with  the  distribution 
of  mankind  (Gen.  x.  5,  32),  there  are  expressions  which  appear 
to  imply  that  Noah's  posterity  found  the  earth  more  or  less  in 
previous  iwsscfision  of  men.  The  supposition  that  antediluvians 
otlier  than  the  !N"oachida3  had  thus  survived  the  Flood,  would  in 
no  way  go  to  show  that  the  powerful  stroke  of  Providence  had 
missed  its  mark,  as  if  those  antediluvians  had  come  alive  again 
after  being  drowned.  It  would  only  show  that  the  lesson  of 
terror  and  of  warning  was  sufiiciently  served  by  a  visitation  of 
judgment  upon  the  central  mass  of  mankind,  through  which 
God  was  dealing  with  man's  race,  in  especial  connection  with 
the  seed  of  promise,  and  by  means  of  a  "  preaching  of  righteous- 
ness "  (cp.  Jude  14,  and  2  Pet.  ii.  5).  Prc-Adamitcs  are  not  now 
in  question,  except  on  the  part  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  "hairy  quadruped"  and  Ms  posterity.  Absolute  univer- 
sality relatively  to  mankind  has  a  theological  interest,  not  in 
connection  with  Noali's  family,  but  in  connection  with  Eve's 
(whose  name  of  Eve,  Gr.  Z^m,  is  monumental  of  her  being  "  the 
mother  of  all  living  "). 

In  the  Mosaic  record,  the  story  is  fitted  for  its  purpose  by 
the  catholicity  of  its  form.  It  has  in  it  nothing  of  a  flatter- 
ing unction  to  the  Hebrew  soul.  The  scene  is  not  in 
Palestine.  All  mankind  are  in  every  sense  in  one  boat. 
The  sacrifice  of  a  sweet-smelling  savour,  wliich  rises  from 
the  recovered  earth,  makes  no  distinction  between  Shem  and 
his  brothers ;  but,  being  a  Ucccling  sacrifice  (for  which  the 
appropriate  word  Zebecli  here  first  occur  in  Scripture),  places 
all  alike  as  guilty  before  God  (Rom.  iii.  19)  ;  so  that  the  Phari- 
see in  the  temple  has  no  title  of  interest  in  that "  satisfaction." 
And  the  action  of  Noah,  as  well  as  of  Ham,  shows  that  all 
alike  have  need  of  that  inward  spiritual  purification  which 
(1  Pet.  iii.  21)  is  "figured"  in  salvation  from  death  by 
means  of  a  destroying  flood.  Further,  the  final  pre-eminence 
is  destined,  not  for  Shem  the  first-born  (Gen.  v.  32,  etc.),  but 
for  his  younger  brother  Japheth.  And  the  great  simple  history 
is  at  the  same  time  so  placed,  as  to  bring  duly  into  view  the 
essentia]  fact  of  the  "  most  holy,  wise,  and  powerful  "  provid- 
ence of  God  ruling  through  the  whole, — on  His  way,  through 
purification  of  a  sin-polluted  world,  to  the  salvation  of  the 
chosen  seed  of  promise.  Having  thus  emphatically  manifested 
His  continued  retention  of  the  real  command  of  events  in 
mundane  history,  God  is  represented  as  withdrawing  from  the 
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world's  view,  leaving  the  sacrifice  as  the  condition  of  access, 
while  the  rainbow  showed  the  way ;  like  that  householder 
(Matt.  xxi.  33,  etc.)  who  went  into  a  far  country,  leaving 
servants  in  a  testing  charge  of  his  property.  We  know  how  it 
went  in  the  great  historical  experiment  which  followed.  In  the 
"  times  of  ignorance "  which  God  "  winked  at "  (Acts  xvii. 
30),  the  moral  of  the  Flood  was  forgotten  by  the  peoples, 
though  the  fact  of  it  might  linger  confusedly  in  their  traditions; 
so  that  the  Athenians  might  perhaps  turn  the  story  into  a  play, 
as  the  Londoners  long  after  turned  a  more  awful  flood  into  a 
song  of  amusement,  seasoned  with  religious  sentiment  (New- 
ton's sermon,  The  Oratorio — Handel's  Messiah) ;  or,  among 
populations  not  frivolous  in  worldliness,  it  might  continue  to 
haunt  men  with  mere  natural  terrors  as  of  a  nightmare. 
The  Mosaic  Origin  gives  the  story  in  its  grand  simplicity  of 
native  power,  with  its  true  "  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  persuading 
men  to  flee  from  a  greater  wrath  to  come.  Who  gave  Moses 
this  true  version,  and  that  true  interpretation  of  a  story 
which  to  mankind  had  become  unintelligible  as  a  halt- 
forgotten  dream  ? 

(5.)  The  Talk  of  Nations. 

This  table  is  owned  by  masterly  historians  like  Niebuhr  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  historical  documents  extant, 
evincing  its  own  authenticity  by  furnishing  a  clue  to  the  real 
history  of  the  great  primaeval  movement  of  mankind  into  wide- 
spread occupation  of  the  earth.  Men  of  science  are  aware  of 
the  vast  importance  of  sucli  a  clue  as  a  guiding  and  impulsive 
light  for  ascertainment  of  the  whole  truth.  It  may  be  in 
effect  equivalent  to  a  flash  of  revelation  of  the  whole ;  though, 
in  order  to  that  effect,  the  apple  has  to  fall  into  a  prepared 
soil,  such  as  the  mind  of  Newton.  And  the  placing  of  the 
table  of  nations  on  this  record  so  early,  is  a  flash  of  revelation 
showing  (Acts  xvii.  26,  27)  that  God,  though  (ver.  23)  He 
should  be  to  mankind  "  unknown,"  yet,  for  a  purpose  of  His 
own  affecting  them,  kept  them  in  view,  and  indeed  in  hand. 

Looking  at  the  matter  thus,  we  shall  not  be  moved,  except 
to  grateful  appreciation,  if  we  should  find  that  such  a  docu- 
ment is  at  some  point  "  brought  up  to  date,"  so  as  to  make 
it   more   distinctly  intelligible   to   the   reader   of  it  in   this 
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record.  Upon  any  accepted  view  of  the  human  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch,  there  must  have  been  a  certain  amount  of 
"  editing "  of  that  Scripture  before  it  finally  assumed  the 
form  in  which  it  was  made  public  to  Israel,  so  as  to  be  read 
by  Christ  and  His  apostles.  And  into  that  editing  there 
may  have  entered  a  completion,  in  the  form  of  placing  some 
details  in  a  shape  which  would  be  intelligible  at  the  time  of 
publication.  If  any  one  see  in  tluit  a  reason  for  believing 
in  a  late  authorship  of  Scripture,  it  is  because  he  has  brought 
the  belief  ready  formed,  or  ready  to  form  in  his  mind ;  and 
as  man  always  finds  what  he  brings,  so  everything  is  yellow  to 
the  jaundiced  eye.  For  us  at  present  the  Mosaic  autliorship  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  not  essential  in  our  inquiry.  "  Moses  "  is 
for  us  a  conventional  expression  for  this  natively  "foundation  " 
Scrii^ture,  rcjyrcseiitin//  the  creative  epoch  of  revelation. 

More  to  our  purpose  is  the  circumstance,  that  in  this  Origin 
the  history  begins  to  assume  a  distinctly  Semitic  colouring, 
wdiich  goes  on  deepening  into  Ahrahaniism.  The  Euphrates  is 
beginning  to  move  westward,  as  if  destined,  "  against  nature  " 
(cp.  2  Kings  V.  12),  to  be  tributary  to  the  Jordan, — it  may  be 
(Gen.  xlix.  10)  at  some  very  distant  date,  which  dying  eyes 
can  see  in  the  deep  counsel  of  God.  For  always  the  grand 
fact  in  the  history  is  Providence ;  so  that  the  stream  is  in 
reality  a  sovereign  purpose  of  God,  "  doing  according  to  His 
will,"  as  Nebuchadnezzar  shall  be  made  to  see ;  and  Belshazzar, 
too;  though  "jesting  Pilate  "  may  imagine  vainly  that  his  is 
that  hand  which  "has  written"  the  superscription  on  the 
cross,  in  the  languages  of  mankind,  and  "  in  the  fulness  of  the 
times,"  at  the  umbilicus  terrariiin  and  confluence  of  ffions.  And 
now,  in  order  to  see  the  beginning  of  that  essential  trend  in 
the  history,  we  must  look  at  the  next  subject. 

(6.)  The  Bal)el  Confusion  of  Tongues  and  Dispersion. 

The  central  matter  here  is  the  confusion  of  tongues,  which 
the  Scripture  characteristically  places  in  connection  with  a 
spiritual  cause,  viz.,  that  ambition,  by  flattering  which,  in  the 
promise,  "  Ye  shall  be  as  God,"  Satan  persuaded  Adam  to 
become  subject  to  Mm  as  prince  of  this  world.  The  question, 
how  far,  if  at  all,  the  narrative  is  intended  to  represent  the 
agency  or  providence  in  this  case  as  "  extraordinary "  or 
miraculous,  need  not  exercise  us  here  and  now.    As  in  the 
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case  of  the  Flood,  the  point  of  the  narrative  plainly  is  ihafad 
of  providence,  as  visiting  mankind  in  judgment  on  account  of 
sin,  while  even  the  judgment  carries  onward  a  wider  purpose 
of  mercy.  Apart  from  that  distribution  of  mankind  which  is 
represented  by  the  table  of  nations,  the  dispersion  is  seen  in 
its  proximate  cause,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  which  itself 
appears  as  the  immediate  effect  of  the  divine  judgment  on 
account  of  the  sin.  Such  a  history  may  not  be  found  to  be  so 
distinctly  traceable  in  after  times  as  might  be  imagined  from 
the  aspect  which  the  matter  assumes  when  placed  in  bold  relief 
and  clear  distinctness  of  outline  on  the  record.  But  there  are 
historical  side-lights  on  the  matter,  in  which  it  may  be  profit- 
able as  well  as  interesting  to  linger  for  some  little  time.  Here 
at  the  outset  we  must  once  more  note  the  commanding  prom- 
inence of  morality,  moral  government  of  God,  in  the  history. 
The  great  history  of  redemption,  to  which  these  beginnings 
are  an  introduction,  has,  in  its  plagues  of  Egypt,  a  whole  Iliad 
of  moral  instructions  through  physical  wonder  and  terror. 
Those  supernatural  works  are  in  large  measure  on  the  line  of 
nature — prolonged  or  deepened,  so  as  to  show  that  God  is 
really  the  Lord  of  nature  in  its  ordinary  course.  But  the 
essential  interest,  there  as  here,  to  which  Gentile  traditions  will 
contribute  little  or  nothing  of  real  illumination,  is  in  the  central 
fact,  that  mankind  have  brought  this  upon  themselves  hy  their 
crime,  in  apostatising  from  the  living  God.  The  form  which 
their  criminal  ambition  assumed  may,  to  those  who  have 
looked  with  their  mind's  eye  upon  a  picture  of  Birs  Nimrond, 
appear  as  ludicrously  disproportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
idea  of  towering  up  to  heaven,  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning 
heaven's  king.  But  a  study  of  the  Newgate  Calendar  may 
show  that  "  the  romance  of  crime "  is  but  imaginary,  and  its 
reality  is  a  meanly  stupid  thing.  It  is  not  a  purpose  of  Moses 
to  make  ungodliness  look  noble  or  wise,  or  grancl  as  in  Prome- 
theus Vinctus.  And  the  towering  ambition  may  be  seen  in  its 
true  nature  nearer  home  than  ancient  Mesopotamia :  when  a 
strong  man  gives  his  life  to  making  "  a  heap  of  money,"  which 
will  be  to  him  as  a  molehill  is  to  a  mole,  monumental  of 
successful  burrowing ;  or,  to  shining  as  a  politician ;  or,  to 
making  a  sensation  as  an  infidel ;  or,  eke,  to  domineering  as  a 
parish  pope. 

The  comparative  insignificance  of  the  material  form  need 
not  disconcert  us.  "Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  anti- 
quarians in  the  Euphrates  valley  have  been  among  the  kindred 
of  Abraham,  and  have  been  tracing  his  ancestry  up  for  two 
centuries  before  his  time.  It  appears  that  that  site  of  future 
great  empires  was  then  in  its  day  of  small  things ;  so  that  his 
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migration  westward  nuist  for  that  locality  liave  been  a  really 
considerable  event.  And  when  we  reflect  upon  the  matter, 
we  perceive  that  the  Bible  had  not  led  us  to  look  for  anything 
different.  It  represents  him  as  having,  in  a  great  and  memor- 
able battle  or  campaign  of  nine  kings,  exercised  a  commanding 
influence,  like  that  of  Wellington  in  the  last  campaign  of 
Napoleon  I.,  with  a  force  (Gen.  xiv.  14)  that  now  would  not 
venture  on  invasion  of  an  English  parish.  Evidently  the 
state  of  things  was  simple  and  elementary.  But  great  things 
are  not  necessarily  bulky ;  witness  the  Thermopylae  300,  and 
the  "  pearl  of  great  price,"  for  the  purchase  of  a  world,  in  the 
manger  at  Bethlehem. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  tongues  is  suggestive  of 
civilisation  ("  articulate  speaking "  is  Homeric  epitliet  for 
man).  But  real  civilisation  has  little  to  do  with  what  are 
called  the  mis  of  life.  The  arts  of  life  on  Homer's  shield  of 
Achilles  might  well  enough  serve  as  the  requisite  arts  of  life 
in  the  most  advanced  civilisation  of  our  day.  The  mode  of 
travelling  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  tliis  century  was 
not  nearly  so  like  the  manner  of  to-day  as  it  was  to  the 
manner  of  three  thousand  years  ago,  when  Telemachus  went 
wandering  in  search  of  the  long  absent  Odysseus :  probably 
to  an  Englishmen  of  A.D.  1801  the  transfigurations  of 
Mentor  would  be  not  more*  astonishing  than  the  steam-engine 
and  electric  telegraph.  We  must  wholly  clear  our  minds  of 
the  shopkeeping  fancy  that  the  prince  of  Ithaca  was  not  a 
gentleman  because  he  did  not  wear  Parisian  boots,  or  that 
there  may  not  have  been  the  highest  of  true  civilisation  where 
"  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span  "  (as  well  as  where  the  Englisli 
Pericles  is  felling  oaks). 

We  thus  may  come  to  see  and  feel  that  on  that  very  great 
occasion  men  were  few  and  life  was  simple,  while  the  trans- 
action was  a  central  business  for  the  mankind  of  all  nations 
and  all  ages.  We  again  observe  that  the  expressions  in  Gen. 
X.  5,  32  suggest  the  view  that  there  may  have  been  a 
diaspora  even  of  antediluvians — Cainites  or  such  like — who 
took  no  direct  part  in  the  real  central  business  of  the  world,  but 
may  relatively  have  been  outsiders,  obscurely  existing  in  the 
background  out  of  sight  and  mind  of  real  world  history ;  as 
some  very  considerable  populations  of  mankind  are  to-day 
discounted,  when  effectively  or  potentially  the  real  world  is 
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Christendom — the  visible  domain  of  Christ.  Consistently 
with  the  purpose  of  this  history  we  may  picture  to  ourselves 
the  muster  at  Babel  as  having  included  only,  even  of  the 
Noachidce,  that  central  mass  which  had  held  together  and 
which  contained  within  it  the  promised  seed  ;  as  Odysseus, 
hidden  in  the  leaves,  was  like  a  covered  fire-spark  of  future 
kindling  in  the  ashes.  We  may  look  upon  them  as  effectively 
the  mankind  with  whom  God  was  dealing — among  other 
purposes — "  for  our  learning."  "  The  rest  of  mankind  "  will 
perhaps  in  due  time  follow  in  their  train. 

When  we  consider  the  locality,  we  begin  to  feel  ourselves  on 
historic  ground.  Abraham  is  for  us  a  fully  historical  person 
through  the  exodus,  which  would  be  meaningless  without  the 
covenant  revealed  to  him  when  he  first  entered  Canaan  ;  so 
that  the  very  name  of  "  the  Hebrews  "  ("  Crossers  ")  which  the 
Egyptians  gave  to  his  posterity,  had  in  it  a  distinct  allusion  to 
his  having  "crossed"  the  Jordan  (if  not  also  the  Euphrates) 
on  his  faithful  journeying  from  the  plain  between  the  rivers. 
And  outside  of  Scripture  there  are  various  indications  combining 
in  the  conclusion  that  there  must  have  been  some  historical 
dispersion  of  mankind  radiating  in  various  directions  from  a 
central  region,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain 
system  of  Armenia,  wdiere  still  there  is  a  kingly  "  Ararat,"  with 
diadem  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  which  may  very  well  have 
been  that  great  pasture  land  "  between  the  rivers,"  which  rise 
in  those  mountains  as  if  from  one  cradle,  to  meet  again  on 
"  the  plain,"  and  go  down  to  sea  together  like  twins  long  parted 
but  now  united  until  they  die. 

One  of  these  indications  is  our  own  Japhetic  or  Aryan 
grandmother  tongue,  supposed  to  be  now  most  nearly  repre- 
sented by  the  Sanskrit  of  India,  and  which  has  numerous 
daughters  in  the  sister  Aryan  tongues  that  have  been  heard 
more  or  less  purely,  as  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  Slavonic, 
Teutonic,  and  Celtic.  How  numerous  the  progeny  of  grand- 
children, etc.,  may  be,  how  extensive  the  cousinhood  of  that 
one  family  of  tongues,  may  appear  from  the  fact  that  English 
and  Scotch  are  only  two  of  perhaps  a  dozen  of  living  Teutonic 
tongues ;  while  of  Celtic  tongues  spoken  in  Galatia  centuries 
before  and  after  Paul  preached  there,  four  are  living  and 
eloquent  in  the  British  Isles  to-day.  Through  such  indi- 
cations learned  men  are  able  approximately  to  localise    the 
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centre  of  that  ever-memorable  migration.  Thus  Hffickel,  wlio 
derives  man's  origin  from  the  beast,  traces  mankind  to  some- 
where in  North-Western  Asia,  where  he  loses  them. 

Another  of  the  indications  is  furnished  by  the  traditionary 
tales  that  still  are  found  living  on  those  tongues  of  the 
peoples.  Some  of  us  may  in  early  life  have  listened  to  these 
{Sgeulachdan),  if  not  narrated  them,  in  winter  evenings  at  the 
rustic  fireside,  without  thinking  that  we  were  keeping  up  a 
memorial  "  cairn "  of  the  dispersion  from  Babel ;  the  late 
John  F.  Campbell,  Esq.  ("  of  Islay  "),  collected  several  volumes 
of  these  traditional  tales  from  the  lips  of  Gaelic-speaking 
Highlanders  and  Islanders  of  Scotland ;  some  of  them  near 
lone  and  wild  St.  Kilda,  outermost  of  Outer  Hebrides,  probably 
the  farthest  west  to  which  any  Japhetic  tongue  had  found  its 
way  from  Central  Asia  before  the  new  migrations  across  the 
oceans.  There  is  a  cycle  of  the  tales  in  substance  the  same 
in  every  district.  And  the  same  cycle  of  talcs  is  found,  more 
or  less  completely,  all  over  the  world,  among  the  Aryan  or 
Japhetic  peoples  of  the  dispersion.  They  have  been  found 
by  the  brothers  Grimm  {Mdrchen)  in  Central  Germany;  by 
others  among  the  Fins  of  Lapland  ;  and  yet  by  others,  as  a 
broken  d6hris,  like  the  populations  there,  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  In  the  Middle  Ages  they  went  the  round  of  a 
"  thousand  and  one  nights  " — doubtless  a  Persian  element  in 
the  tales  of  the  times  of  the  good  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid. 
Long  before  that  they  had  been  told  to  Alcinoos  at  the  fire- 
side drinking  wine  "  like  a  god,"  while  his  queen  was  spinning 
in  the  Island  of  the  Phreacians,  by  the  shipwrecked  lord  of 
rugged  Ithaca,  Of  course  they  have  been  told  at  all  times 
in  India  the  immemorial.  The  tales  vary  their  costume 
according  to  place  and  time ;  so  that  in  the  Gaelic  tradition 
the  "king"  is  a  well-conditioned  farmer,  and  the  "princess" 
is  Shiela  Mackenzie.  But  even  in  the  drapery  there  may  be 
seen  curious  tokens  of  remote  origination.  Thus,  a  tremend- 
ous animal, — of  the  Scottish  Gaelic  tales  "  the  swankie  one," 
— a  sort  of  supernatural  greyhound-lion,  is  found  in  Bernera, 
Sound  of  Harris,  where  no  such  creature  can  have  ever  been, 
nor  would  remain  half  an  hour  without  leaping  "  overboard  " 
into  the  sea.  He  must  have  travelled  from  America,  over 
lands  and  seas,  and  through  generations  of  many  centuries, 
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on  the  passing  breath  of  men  who  spoke  that  Aryan  tongue 
which  now  alone  is  heard  in  little  Bernera  amid  the  never- 
silent  waves.  In  substance  the  stories  are  the  same  every- 
where and  at  all  times.  And  they  must  have  been  learned 
by  heart,  near  its  cradle,  by  the  still  united  family  of  the 
Aryans  before  they  parted  wandering  deviously  from  that 
original  centre. 

Those  who  once  grieved  under  the  tedium  of  these  tales,  so 
often  told,  may  now  find  consolation  in  feeling  themselves 
coming  into  a  cogent  proof  of  the  tinity  of  mankind,  so  that 
the  word  shall  here  come  true — forsan  ct  hccc  olim  meminisse 
juvabit.  For  now,  still  harping  on  the  subject  of  the  tongues, 
we  shall  look  at  the  writing  of  them.  Sir  Matthew  Hales 
observed  that  the  useful  arts  of  life  are  all  recent — of  yesterday. 
That  may  be  so,  but  the  yesterday  is  perhaps  four  thousand 
years  ago  or  more.  The  art  of  delving,  for  instance  !  The 
fact  is,  that  the  main  substantive  "  arts  of  life  "  are  literally 
arts  of  life  in  this  sense,  that  men  could  not,  keep  alive  on 
earth  without  them.  There  must  have  existed  somehow  a 
fair  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  substantive  arts  of  life. 
And  as  for  the  art  of  writing,  it  happens,  as  we  noted  in 
passing,  that  their  present  descendants  have,  in  that  very 
muster-place  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  been  of  late  years 
laboriously  studying  writings  which  must  have  been  executed 
on  that  spot  at  a  time  before  that  of  Abraham,  and  compara- 
tively close  to  that  of  the  supposed  dispersion.  Then,  as  to 
another  family  of  tongues,  the  Semitic,  in  whose  sisterhood 
or  cousinhood  are  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic. 
Ewald  has  concluded  for  us,  from  their  common  use  of  the 
same  words  for  writing,  pen,  and  ink,  that  the  art  of  writing 
v/ith  pen  in  ink  must  have  been  in  use  among  the  Shemites 
before  their  primaeval  mother  -  tongue  gave  place  to  those 
daughters — that  is,  we  now  say,  before  the  Babel  dispersion. 
But  we  soon  perceive  in  the  following  fact  a  curiously  in- 
teresting connection  between  the  two  families  of  the  Shemitic 
and  the  Japhetic  tongues ;  as  if  to  show  that,  after  all, 
"  blood  is  thicker  than  water."  Japhet,  the  younger  brother, 
learned  his  letters  from  Shem — horrovjcd  the  letters,  not  the 
tongue.  As  often  as  we  utter  the  word  cdphdbct,  or  (rightly) 
name  the  letters  a,  h,  c,  we  unconsciously  prove — as  a  man 
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spoke  prose  without  knowing  it — tkat  we  have  received  the 
writing  of  the  Shemites  without  their  tongue.  And  of  this  a 
striking  ilhistration  came  to  light  some  years  ago  in  the 
discovery  of  the  Modbite  Stone.  Though  the  Greeks  looked 
down  upon  Orientals  as  "  barbarians,"  yet  Herodotus  in  his 
history  honourably  records  the  tradition  that  they  had  received 
their  alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians  ("  Cadmus "  is  kedhm=: 
the  East).  Now  the  letters  on  the  Iloahite  Stone  inscription 
of  King  Mesha  are  in  the  Phoenician  form  of  the  (Semitic) 
letters  commonly  known  to  us  as  Hebrew,  And  that  is  very 
nearly  the  identical  form  of  the  letters  on  the  oldest  known 
inscriptions  in  Greek  (this  one  can  see  in  a  facsimile  of  the 
Moabite  Stone  and  Greek  inscriptions).  So  that  there  we 
see  Hellas,  brightest  of  the  daughters  of  Japhet,  in  her 
childhood,  being  schooled  into  her  a  h  c  by  dusky  Phoenicia, 
the  daughter  of  Shem. 

These — the  Semitic  and  the  Aryan  or  Japhetic — are  the 
two  civilised  families  of  tongues.  They  may  be  so  described, 
because,  through  an  excellence  of  their  organisation,  combining 
delicate  flexibility  with  strength,  they  are  found  susceptible 
of  refined  culture,  progress,  improvement,  correspondingly 
to  the  advancement  in  the  mind  of  the  peoples  they  are 
spoken  by.  There  is  a  third  family  of  tongues  which  have 
been  spoken  of  as  "  barbarous  " — perhaps  by  men  "  speaking 
evil  of  things  which  they  know  not."  These  languages  are 
said  to  be  comparatively  amorphous  or  formless,  shapelessly 
uncouth.  They  may  be  numbered  by  hundreds — e.g.  in 
China,  where  one  of  them  may  be  spoken  by  many  millions ; 
and  America  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  one  of 
them  may  be  spoken  by  only  a  few  persons,  and  may  die 
out  any  day — as  the  last  native  Tasmanian  died  a  few  years 
ago. 

We  now  come  to  what,  for  us  in  our  inquiry,  is  the  grand 
point  as  to  this  matter : — It  now  can  be  spoken  of  as  an  ascer- 
taiiiedfact  of  science,  the  science  of  comparative  philology,  that 
mankind  origincdly  spoke  only  one  tongue. 

The  "  barbarous  "  tongues,  though  comparatively  featureless, 
so  as  to  have  little  of  distinct  resemblance  to  one  another,  or  to 
anything,  yet  are  human  tongues,  expressive  of  rational  thought 
and  feeling,  so  as  to  be  different  from  all  the  voices  of  creatures 
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that  are  not  rational.  They  have  so  much  in  common  as  to 
admit  of  being  grouped  together  into  a  family,  though  it  should 
be  a  cousinhood  forty  times  removed.  And  this  whole  family 
has  so  much  in  common  with  the  two  civilised  families,  as  to 
show  that  all  alike  are  descended  from  one  (Eve)  original 
mother-tongue.  This  is  not  a  guess  of  enthusiasts  in  language. 
It  is  a  solid  ascertainment  of  the  science  of  philology,  as  the 
law  of  gravitation  is  a  solid  ascertainment  of  astronomical 
science.  Many  of  the  languages  of  mankind  are  not  known  to 
philologists,  as  many  of  the  stars  were  not  known  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  And  philologists  may  be  perplexed  by  some  of  the 
things  they  know,  as  Newton  was  by  some  of  the  things  he 
knew.  But  universal  gravitation  was  an  established  fact  of 
science  for  mankind.  And  now — it  is  affirmed — it  is  an 
established  fact  of  science,  to  dispute  which  would  be  to  betray 
a  discreditable  ignorant  presumption,  that,  within  the  period  of 
human  history,  "  the  whole  earth  (Gen.  xi.  1)  was  of  one 
language  and  of  one  speech." 

That  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  unity  of  mankind.  We  will  not 
say  that  it  is  of  itself  conclusive.  That  would  be  dogmatising  ; 
and  it  is  not  called  for  on  our  part,  since  there  are  various  other 
strong  proofs, — such  as  the  universality  of  sin, — and  strongest  of 
all,  the  convergence'  of  various  lines  of  independent  evidence,  and 
the  intuition  of  "  one  touch  of  nature  making  the  whole  world 
kin."  But  at  the  present  point  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  in 
our  judgment  unity  of  language  is  a  strong  proof  of  unity  in 
species  and  in  origin. 

If  there  had  originally  been  many  families  of  mankind, 
every  one  of  them  with  a  language  of  its  own,  would  they  ever 
have  come  to  speak  one  tongue,  from  which  the  existing 
tongues  are  derived  as  from  a  common  parent  ?  Then  the 
amalgam  would  require  to  be  so  perfect  that  all  trace  of  the 
origin  of  distinctness  should  be  lost  in  it.  And  that,  to 
scholars  familiar  with  the  etymology  of  mixed  languages — the 
disappearance  of  all  traces  of  distinctness — is  itself  a  sheer 
impossibility.  In  the  English  language,  for  instance,  perhaps 
there  is  not  so  much  as  one  word  that  cannot  be  confidently 
assigned  to  that  one  of  the  distinct  tongues  to  which  it  origin- 
ally belonged.  And  the  suggestion  that  all  the  words  of  a 
tongue  which  is  an  amalgam  should  have  lost  every  trace  of 
original  distinctness  of  origin,  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
entertained  by  any  scholar,  or  any  man  who  now  intelligently 
reflects  upon  the  matter. 
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Historically,  the  tendency  of  languages  is  to  multiply  into 
greater  and  greater  numbers  of  distinct  tongues.  The  varied 
peoples  of  an  empire  may  come  to  speak  one  tongue,  as 
English  now  is  spoken  over  the  British  empire.  But  Scotch 
continues  to  be  spoken  there,  and  four  Celtic  tongues,  in  addi- 
tion to  various  other  tongues,  both  civilised  and  "  barbarous." 
So  it  was  under  the  ancient  world  empires.  And  if  the  Latin 
be  no  longer  spoken  as  by  the  Eoraans,  it  is  multiplied  into  so 
many  distinct  tongues  of  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
and  (with  an  element  of  Celtic)  French.  Now  the  multi- 
plication, which  thus  may  have  place  even  with  amalgamation 
of  peoples,  cannot  but  much  more  have  place  with  dispersion 
of  them.  The  simple  separation  of  the  peoples  causes  a 
growing  distinctness  even  of  the  originally  one  tongue ;  such 
that  a  Lowland  Scotchman  cannot  converse  with  a  Hollander, 
nor  a  Highland  Scotchman  with  a  Welshman,  and  Argyleshire 
finds  it  "  heavy  "  to  converse  with  Donegal. 

This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  Turanian 
("  barbarous ")  tongues,  where  natural  shapelessness  easily 
passes  into  unintelligible  strangeness.  If  the  tongue  is  in 
writing,  and  the  organisation  of  society  be  stable,  the  language 
may  remain  in  a  fixity  as  of  stiff  clay.  But  among  fluctuat- 
ing communities,  the  languages  are  rather  as  a  liquid  or 
viscous  mud.  "When  a  community  separates  into  sections, 
perhaps  near  to  one  another,  but  without  intercourse,  in 
sullen  isolation  or  in  hostility,  a  very  short  time  suffices  to 
make  the  sections  unintelligible  to  one  another.  This  is  one 
of  the  sorest  trials  to  our  missionaries  in  such  localities,  illus- 
trating the  value  of  a  miraculous  gift  of  knoivn  tongues. 
After  a  missionary  has  painfully  mastered  a  language  whose 
remotest  cousins  were  not  known  to  him,  and  perhaps  has 
written  a  granmiar  of  it  and  translated  the  Gospels  into  it, 
on  his  going  into  a  neighbouring  district  he  may  have  the 
same  ungenial  task-work  to  begin  again,  while  in  the  mean- 
time the  language  he  has  mastered  may,  through  decay  of  those 
from  whom  he  learned  it,  be  ceasing  to  be  known  among 
mankind.  That  man  makes  a  very  great  and  painful  sacrifice 
for  God  and  his  neighbour,  though  perhaps  he  is  not  heard  of 
among  the  "heroes  of  science."  However,  in  time,  life  is  only 
besinninff. 
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We  thus  can  see  how  the  moral  cause  of  the  dispersion  may 
have  operated;  it  may  be,  with  an  intensity  accelerated  by 
direct  supernatural  agency  of  God  in  judgment.  On  the  one 
hand,  selfish  ambition,  in  possession  of  a  community,  tends  to 
collision,  alienation,  separation,  out  of  which  arises  confusion 
of  tongues,  one  faction  becoming  more  and  more  unintelligible 
to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  that  mutual  uniutelligibility, 
making  intercourse  painfully  difficult,  and  giving  occasion  for 
jealousy  ("  ye  are  spies  ")  among  those  who  know  themselves 
to  be  hostile,  if  not  treacherous  ("  ill-doers  are  ill-dreaders  "), 
tends  to  aggravate  and  stereotype  the  condition  of  separation. 
To  this  there  may  have  been  added  the  religious  horror  of  a 
simple  people  detected  and  confounded  in  the  great  crime  of 
rebellion  {Nimrocl  means  "  rebel  ")  against  God.  The  disper- 
sion may  thus  have  had  in  it,  perhaps  lasting  through  genera- 
tions, something  of  the  feeling  of  a  gang  of  criminals,  who, 
detected  and  exposed  in  some  frightful  complicity  of  evil 
action,  flee  from  that  centre,  and  from  one  another,  in  the 
repulsion  of  evil-doers  towards  one  another  when  they  have 
reached  the  maturity  of  terror-stricken  remorse.  But  the 
representation  in  the  history,  though  it  have  in  it  some  aspect 
of  this  dramatic  vividness,  may  owe  that  aspect  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  history  has  to  be,  through  brevity, 
highly  elliptical,  bringing  the  salient  points  together  at  once 
into  view.  If  on  this  accouut,  beyond  the  natural  influence 
of  ungodly  selfishness  in  man,  proximity  occasioning  friction, 
collision,  and  explosion,  we  see,  further,  a  direct  supernatural 
action  of  God,  Moses  has  no  interest  in  forbidding  us  to  see 
that.  His  essential  point  is,  under  the  providence  of  God,  the 
crime  of  man's  ambition  in  apostasy  from  the  Most  High, 
punished  by  dissolution  of  the  solidarity  of  that  apostate 
mankind. 

And  so,  even  in  the  dissolution  of  mankind  into  a  wide  dis- 
persion, we  see  it  carrying  with  it,  as  if  a  Cain's  brand  on  every 
lace,  the  dismal  proof  of  its  unity  in  the  universality  of  sin. 
Even  the  Pharisee  knows  that  all  men  are  sinners  but  himself, 
and  in  his  case  there  are  other  witnesses  than  his  self-righteous- 
ness, such  as  the  law  in  w^hich  he  trusts.  Take  the  law  as  ex- 
pounded by  any  reasonable  being  that  ever  lived  (Kora.  i.,  ii.,  iii.), 
whether  the  law  of  nature  or  the  law  supernaturally  revealed 
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on  Sinai,  and  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike,  are  by  it  found  transgressors,  guilty  and  unclean.  There 
has  been  since  the  first  Adam  only  one  man  who  could  say 
without  manifest  indecency,  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of 
sin  ?  And  He  was  not  one  of  the  Adamites  now  in  question. 
Now,  sin  is  unnatural ;  for  the  Creator  of  nature  is  holy.  To 
speak  of  a  sinfulness  which,  in  the  sense  now  in  question,  is 
natural,  would  be  to  speak  nonsense.  It  is  unnatural,  as 
disease  is  unnatural.  Disease  is  not  the  less  unnatural  though 
men  should  be  born  with  it ;  though  all  men  should  be  born 
with  it,  in  all  ages  and  all  nations.  A  universal  congenital 
disease  would  only  show  inheritance  of  this  foul  unnatural  thing 
from  a  common  stock  of  parentage  in  one  man.  And  that 
inheritance  cannot  be  from  "  a  hairy  quadruped,"  perhaps 
living  in  trees.  We  do  not  need  to  go  to  Westminster  or 
Lambeth  or  the  Vatican ;  we  need  only  go  to  the  Mosaic 
Origines  in  order  to  see  that  "  all  mankind,  descended  from 
Adam  by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with 
him  in  his  first  transgression."' 

Pre- Adamites  are  excluded  by  that  argument.  Sir  William 
Dawson,  an  expert  scientific  archaeologist  of  highest  rank,  has 
recently  {Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  a.d.  1887) 
published  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  time  during  which  it 
is  naturally  possible  that  mankind  should  have  been  resident 
upon  the  earth.  His  estimate  is  that  it  cannot  have  been 
more  than  some  eight  thousand  years.  There  thus  was  very 
little  time  for  pre- Adamites — sinless,  like  the  "  blameless 
Ethiopians  "  of  mythical  imagination — to  replenish  the  earth, 
and  conqjletclg  vanish  away  from  it.  But  though  they  were 
here  to-day  in  myriads,  they  are  outside  of  this  history. 
They  have  not  the  inheritance  of  sin,  and  they  cannot  have 
the  hope  of  redemption ;  and  Christ  came  to  call,  not  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance. 

(7.)  Egypt  and  Sinai. 

These  are  a  background  of  the  great  history  of  Israel's 
redemption,  respectively,  in  its  two  parts,  of  deliverance  and  of 
consecration.  They  now  are  better  known  to  Bible  students 
than  they  ever  were  before.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  key  to 
the  meaning  of  Egyptian  writing,  the  study  of  the  antiquities 
of  Egypt  has  resulted  in  placing  within  reach  of  us  a  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  land,  such  as  it  must  have  been  at  the  time  of  the 
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exodus,  in  some  respects  more  comprehensive  than  was  attain- 
able to  the  Israelites  themselves.  And  in  our  time  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  has  been  so  explored,  with  aids  of  improved  methods 
of  research,  that  we  can  obtain  from  books  a  really  more  exact 
acquaintance  with  it  than  could  be  formed  by  forty  years  of 
shepherding  there  in  the  days  of  Moses.  (The  late  Professor 
Palmer  spent  two  or  three  years  in  the  "  great  and  terrible 
wilderness,"  probably  the  first  thoroughly  qualified  student  of 
the  human  life  in  situ.  His  brother,  Captain  Palmer,  had 
charge  of  the  survey  of  the  Sinaitic  mountain  group  by  Eoyal 
Engineers.) 

This  gives  the  advantage  of  our  feeling  ourselves  upon 
historic  ground,  as  when  the  student  of  a  campaign  travels 
over  the  ground  personally,  with  plans  of  the  battles  and 
sieges,  and  a  map  of  the  theatre  of  war.  We  thus  are  delivered 
from  the  vague  impression,  which  is  often  strongly  influential 
though  unperceived,  that  everything  about  that  ancient  history 
of  redemption  is  a  sort  of  day-dream,  of  romancing  religious 
imagination  of  the  Hebrews.  And  for  apologetics  we  obtain 
the  further  gain  of  an  important  evidence  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  history.  For  on  comparing  that  vieiu  of  ancient  Egypt 
and  Sinai  lahich  is  on  the  backgrotcnd  of  the  history  ivith  lohat 
tee  noiv  know  to  have  heen  the  condition  and  aspect  of  them  both 
at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  we  perceive  that  the  history  onust  have 
come  to  us  from  a  mind  to  ivhich  that  condition  and  aspect  were 
familiar.  And  from  what  is  known  of  the  following  times,  it 
is  demonstrable  that  such  familiarity  with  that  Egypt  and  Sinai 
cannot  liave  teen  in  the  mind  of  any  Israelitish  writer  of  a  later 
date  than  the  age  of  the  exodus  itself  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
M'riter  of  the  history  should,  like  Luke  (i.  1-4),  have  collected 
his  materials  from  those  "  who  from  the  beginning  were  eye- 
witnesses." The  presumption  of  really  historical  criticism  is 
that  the  writer  must  have  been  Moses  himself,  who  was  mighty 
"in  word"  as  well  as  "  deed,"  and  had  the  profoundest  interest 
in  the  perpetuation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  great  things  of  the 
redemption,  and  had  forty  years  of  life,  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  faculties,  after  the  emancipated  people  had  settled  into 
sojourn  in  that  wilderness.  But  for  our  purpose  it  suffices  to 
know  that  the  history  is  authentic  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
expression — that  is,  that  the  informant  here  had  good  means  of 
making  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  the  information  which  he  gives. 
And  the  internal  evidence  of  that  geographiccd  familiarity  with 
Egypt  and  Sinai  ivhich  appears  on  the  background  of  the  history 
assures  us  that  the  materials  of  the  history,  in  the  substance  of  it 
as  affecting  our  inquiry,  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  derived  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  things  recorded. 
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The  distinct  authenticity  of  the  Egypt  and  Sinai  of  Exodus 
is  impressively  signiiicant.  It  is  as  if  a  strange  face,  which  no 
man  has  seen  upon  the  earth  for  three  generations,  and  which 
all  that  time  is  known  to  have  been  buried  from  the  view  of 
mankind,  while  there  never  has  been  anything  like  it  in  the 
world,  were  now  to  be  shown  to  us  in  a  photograph  by  a  child. 
The  photograph  is  known  to  have  been  in  existence,  in  posses- 
sion of  a  child,  two  generations  ago.  And  now,  when  the  long- 
buried  face  is  discovered  in  its  mummy  coffin,  just  such  as  it 
must  have  been  when  in  life,  the  likeness  is  seen  to  have  been 
exact.  The  picture  of  that  Egypt  and  Sinai,  which  cannot  have 
been  familiar  to  any  Israelitish  writer  after  the  period  of  the 
events,  is  unmistakably  exact  from  the  original.  And  yet  tliis 
writer  manifestly  had  no  more  thought  of  drawing  that  picture 
which  we  see  on  the  background  of  his  narrative  than  a  photo- 
graphic plate  has  thought  of  taking  into  itself  a  likeness  of  a 
face.  The  informant's  mind  was  wholly  occupied  with  the 
matters  of  the  redemption,  and  the  geography  of  Egypt  and 
Sinai  placed  itself  in  his  mind  without  his  thinking  of  it ;  as, 
when  we  are  observing  the  services  of  an  open-air  communion, 
a  picture  of  the  landscape  is,  without  our  knowing  it,  formed 
on  the  retina  of  our  eye,  which  is  nature's  photographic  plate. 

1.  As  to  E(jijidt.  The  monumental  history  of  Egypt  has 
really  no  chronology;  those  archaeologists  who  endeavour  to 
place  the  events  in  an  order  of  time  are  found  differing  from 
one  another  by  thousands  of  years — which  is  very  conclusive. 
But  tke  monuments,  along  vnth  the  existing  face  of  Egypt,  enaUe 
the  Egyptologist  to  see  clearly  what  must  have  been  the  state  and 
aspect  of  things  in  Egypt  at  the  period  of  the  exodus.  And  it 
is  found  that  it  must  have  been  exactly  the  state  and  aspect  of 
things  Egyptian  which  appears  on  the  hackground  of  the  Mosaic 
history.  An  expert  Egyptologist  of  the  first  class  (Mr.  Stuart 
Poole  in  "  Egypt "  articles  in  the  Contemporary  Review)  has 
stated  that  the  "  Egyptian "  section  of  the  Pentateuch  (Gen. 
xxxix.-Ex.  XV.)  is,  in  respect  of  exactness  of  representation  of 
things  as  they  were  in  Egypt,  regarded  by  archaeologists  as  an 
authentic  monument  of  the  same  trustworthiness  as  those 
monuments  now  being  disinterred  which  were  executed  by  the 
Egyptians  themselves  at  the  time  they  represent.  But  the 
Israelites  after  the  exodus  time  had  no  connection  ivith  Egypt 
imtil  the  peaceful  reign  of  Solomon,  when  the  Egypt  of  the  exodus 
time  was  huricdin  a  distant  past.  In  the  intervening  period, 
they  were  isolated  from  both  Egypt  and  Sinai  by  a  flame 
girdle  of  hostile  heathenism  to  the  south  and  east  of  Palestine, 
intercepting  communication  with  those  lands  beyond ;  while 
in  the  heart  of  Palestine  itself  they  were  engaged  in  tierce  wars 
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with  powerful  enemies,  like  the  hero  who  did  battle  with  three 
"lion-like  men"  in  a  pit.  It  is  not  this  Israel  that  photo- 
graphed Egypt  in  Gen.  xxxix.-Ex.  xv. 

2.  As  to  Sinai.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  familiarity  with 
the  peninsula,  any  real  acquaintance  loith  it,  as  entering  into  the 
life  of  Israel  after  the  forty  years  of  sojourning  there.  Between 
live  and  six  centuries  after  (1  Kings  xix.  8),  Elijah,  in  a 
terrible  crisis  of  Israel's  history,  made  a  mysterious  journey  to 
"  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God."  But  that  appears  in  the  history, 
not  as  an  ordinary  pilgrimage  on  a  wonted  route,  but  rather 
as  a  strange  thing,  in  keeping  with  the  awfulness  of  the  crisis 
(like  his  liual  disappearance  from  the  world),  in  order  that  he 
might  for  a  time  be  in  comijlete  seclusion  from  Israel,  as  Moses 
had  been  before  he  first  was  called  of  God  upon  that  mount. 
It  is  supposed  that  (Gal.  i.  17,  where  "Arabia"  may  include 
the  peninsula),  a  millennium  after  Elijah's  visit,  the  region  may 
have  been  visited,  in  a  like  time  of  great  momentous  crisis  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  by  yet  another  hero  of  the  faith,  worthy  to 
be  of  "  the  first  three  "  along  with  Moses  and  Elijah.  But  this 
again  (Gal.  i.  16)  was  for  a  like  purpose  of  complete  seclusion. 
The  great  arterial  route  of  commerce,  between  Euphrates  and 
the  Nile,  which  lay  across  the  peninsula,  may,  under  the  Greek 
and  Eoman  empires,  have  been  frequented  by  enterprising- 
Jews  of  the  dispersion  on  business  thoughts  intent.  And  the 
valley  of  the  Akaba,  on  the  east  side  of  "  the  great  and  terrible 
wilderness,"  must,  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  have  been 
traversed  by  such  Israelites  as  went  to  voyaging  upon  the  Eed 
Sea  from  Ezion-geber.  But  in  those  days  men  were  not 
descriptive  tourists,  leisurely  wandering  out  of  the  beaten 
tracks  "  in  search  of  the  picturesque."  And  even  in  our  day  a 
commercial  traveller  by  rail  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
will  not  linger  in  a  region  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  known  to 
be  frequented  by  roving,  thievish,  murderous  redskins,  remote 
from  the  security  of  the  guarded  public  way.  The  Scripture 
photograph  of  Sinai  was  not  received  into  the  eye  of  chance 
commercial  travellers  of  those  later  ages  ("with  beard  on 
shoulder,"  Spanish  proverb)  in  side-glances  from  the  hurried 
march  of  armed  caravans. 

Upon  the  present  point,  of  the  presumable  authenticity  of 
the  "  Sinaitic  "  part  of  the  history,  an  interesting  and  not  un- 
important side-light  comes  in  from  the  living  traditions  of 
Moses  in  the  peninsula.  Geographical  names  like  Ayin  Mousa 
— "  Moses'  Well  "—and  Jelcl  Mousa—''  Mount  Moses  " — are 
of  some  importance  for  authentication,  though  they  must  have 
been  given  at  a  later  time ;  and  thus  are  less  convincing  than 
Egyptian  words  and  other  archaisms  in  the  record,  where  the 
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"  speech  bewrayeth  "  contemporaneousness.  The  living  tradi- 
tion has  in  it  a  distinct  evidence,  founded  upon  the  presumption 
that  this  is  a  "  survival "  of  impression  that  was  made  by  the 
presence  of  Moses  and  his  Israel  upon  the  heart  of  the  native 
population  of  that  wild  region  at  the  time.  That  population 
has  changed,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  in  language,  in  religion, 
and  to  some  considerable  extent  in  race.  But,  from  the  nature 
of  the  geographical  and  political  conditions,  the  characteristic 
customs  of  the  populations  have  probably  more  than  in  any 
other  region  of  the  earth  remained  to  this  day  substantially  as 
they  must  have  been  three  thousand  years  ago.  Among  other 
things,  there  has  survived  a  great  copiousness  of  oral  tradition, 
such  as  lives  where  mind  is  active,  and  speech  is  free,  and 
leisure  is  frequent,  and  books  are  not  in  use,  and  newspapers 
are  unknown.  The  tradition  has  a  palaeozoic  division,  refer- 
ring to  the  heathenism  of  the  times  before  the  exodus ;  and  a 
Kainozoic,  or  tertiary  and  quaternary  division,  referring  to 
the  recent  periods  of  Christian  and  Mahommedan  occupation 
of  Sinai.  But,  in  clearly  recognisable  distinctness  from  both, 
between  the  two,  as  a  geological  division  lies  distinct  from 
those  above  it  and  those  beneath  it,  there  is  a  Mosaic  tradition. 
And  in  that  tradition  it  appears  that  Mosaism  still  holds  a 
certain  place  of  suzerainty  in  the  wilderness  imagination — say 
like  "Solomon"  in  Eastern  traditions  of  wisdom  (or  wizardism). 
Eobert  Bruce,  v/hen  he  was  a  solitary  wandering  fugitive,  was 
spokeu  of  as  the  "  monarch  of  the  mountain  ; "  he  no  doubt 
really  i^^jfs  the  true  king  of  his  mountain  land.  So  the  spirit 
of  the  Hebrew  deliverer  and  legislator  appears  to  live  in  tradi- 
tionary monarchy  of  the  mountain  in  that  region  which  he  has 
for  ever  made  his  own.  This  is  very  remarkable  in  such  a  case. 
A  poet,  though  he  should  have  been  personally  unknown,  may 
continue  to  live  among  his  own  people,  in 

Those  strains,  which  many  an  answering  heart 
Will  kindling  seize,  and  glad  prolong, 
Tlirougli  his  own  dear-loved  land  of  song. 

So  it  may  be  said  of  him — 

A  nation's  heart  shall  be  thy  grave  : 
Thy  nameless  spell  is  o'er  us  cast, 
Thy  work  remains,  thy  toil  is  past. 

Thus  Euripides,  in  his  Epigram  upon  the  great  historian  of 
Greece,  said  that  all  Clreece,  "  the  whole  Hellenic  world,"  was 
/Ava,aa  GovKididoTo, — "  monumental  of  Thucydides."  But  Moses 
was  a  stranger  to  the  forefathers  of  these  rovers.  He  and  his 
Israel  have  never  been  in  relation  of  kindred  or  aiFinity  to  this 
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land.  They  and  their  belongings  have  ever  been  GersUom — 
"  stranger  " — there  for  a  short  time,  as  if  a  flock  of  birds  of 
passage  had  lighted  there.  Yet  in  tradition  of  those  wild 
rovers  he  lives  and  reigns.  His  image  is  in  the  memory  of 
their  hearts,  mysterious,  majestic,  commanding,  as  he  was  to 
the  dazzled  eyes  of  Israel  on  that  day 

When  down  the  mount  he  trode, 
All  glowing  from  the  presence  of  his  God. 

Sec.  4.   "  Elias :  "  wonder  of  ivisdom  ;  prediction  of  the 
incalculaUe. 

In  the  system  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  the  Pentateuch 
is  to  the  other  books  as  the  Gospels  are  to  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  foundation  on  which  they  are 
built,  the  fountain  from  which  they  flow,  the  sun  of  which 
they  are  the  planetary  stars.  Its  liistory  shows  a  creation, 
from  which  proceeds  a  providence  appearing  in  the  other 
books.  Moses  occupies  a  like  relation  to  those  who  so  often 
are  grouped  along  with  him  as  "  the  prophets."  He  not  only 
was  a  prophet,  like  them;  but,  unlike  them,  was  (Gal.  iii.  19) 
a  "  mediator,"  thus  typical  of  Him  that  should  come  (Heb. 
viii.  6,  ix.  15,  xii.  24;  cp.  Deut.  xviii.  15).  As  mediator  he 
was  under  God  the  author  of  a  new  creation, — of  the  theo- 
cracy,— 'bringing  God's  people  into  manifested  being  in  the 
world  through  distinct  nationality  of  condition  (Ex.  xix.  G). 
And  he  remained  (Heb.  iii.  6)  at  the  head  of  this  constitution 
as  an  honoured  faithful  servant,  until  the  Son  came  to  assume 
the  headship  of  the  house.  One  department  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  ceremonial  system  (with  connected  civil  institutions), 
was  a  teaching,  or  silent  prophecy,  which  practically  was  to 
Israel  the  open  Bible,  in  which  the  people  saw,  as  in  a  picture 
gospel,  the  way  of  a  sinner's  life  in  God.  That  was  so 
distinctively  Mosaic,  that  (2  Cor.  iii.  14-18)  the  gospel  now 
is  Moses  unveiled. 

Moses  thus,  even  as  a  prophet,  is  alone  in  his  glory  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  10);  among  men  the  only  one  "like  unto"  him  is 
Christ.  Not  only  there  is  in  his  utterances  an  important 
element  of  miraculous  prediction,  especially  regarding  Israel's 
future  in  connection  with  their  tenure  of  Canaan  under  cove- 
nant of  Jehovah.     In  the  grand  sense  of  prophecy,  authoritative 
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intimation  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  he  is  the  greatest  of 
all  prophets  excepting  (John  i.  18)  that  only-begotten  Son  who 
hath  declared  the  Father,  being  in  His  bosom.  In  a  real  sense 
the  later  prophets  derived  their  light  from  ]\Ioses,  as  the 
planetary  stars  and  their  satellites  all  receive  of  the  fulness  of 
the  sun.  As  the  apostles,  while  inspired  of  God,  yet  were 
ministers  of  Christ ;  so  the  later  prophets,  speaking  the  word  of 
Jehovah,  yet  administered  the  revelation  originally  given 
through  Moses.  Their  activity  largely  consisted  in  application 
of  the  Mosaic  principles  and  laws.  Israel's  life  thus  flowed 
from  the  rock  that  had  been  smitten  in  the  wilderness.  Not 
only  the  new  predictions  and  the  teachings,  but  the  historical 
action  and  the  sacred  song,  and  the  moralising  and  the  philoso- 
phical reflection,  —  all  the  manifold  activity  of  theocratic 
national  life  was  an  evolution  out  of  that  original  creation 
through  "  Moses,  the  man  of  God."  He  alone  is  thus  another 
name  for  the  Old  Testament. 

It  therefore  is  desirable  for  us  that  we  now  should  have 
use  of  another  name  than  his,  when  we  are  to  have  under 
consideration  what  is  less  than  the  Old  Testament.  We  now 
are  to  restrict  our  attention  to  prophecy,  apart  from  legislation. 
And  prophecy  is  to  be  considered  by  us  only  in  its  aspect  of 
evidencing  revelation,  through  miraculous  prediction  of  the 
incalculable,  or  more  widely,  wonder  of  wisdom.  We  there- 
fore desire  to  have,  in  place  of  the  name  of  Moses,  a  name  of 
some  other  prophet.     And  that  other  name  behoves  to  be  Elias. 

Elias  is  that  prophet  who  appeared  in  glory  (Luke  ix.  31) 
along  with  Moses  on  the  mount  of  the  glorious  transfiguration 
of  Jesus.  He  is  the  one  whom  God's  people  were  expecting 
(John  i.  21),  according  to  promise  (Mai.  iv.  5),  to  come  as  the 
forerunner  of  Messiah  ;  as  in  fact  he  did  come  (Matt.  xvii.  1 2, 
cp.  Luke  i.  17),  though  they  did  not  know  it.  And  in  the 
actual  history  of  his  career  in  his  own  time,  there  were 
various  circumstances  which  mark  him  out  as  occupying,  in 
the  long  line  between  Moses  and  Christ,  a  position  somewhat 
resembling,  in  solitary  grandeur,  that  of  the  great  original 
prophet  of  Israel,  and  to  be  thus  fitted  to  serve  to  us  as  a 
landmark  in  the  retrospect. 

Samuel,  in  whom  began  the  series  of  "  the  prophets  "  after 
Moses,  and  who  was,  in  a  sense,  a  second  founder  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  placing  it  on  the  normal  footing  of 
theocracy  under  a  king,  was  in  his  activity  at  least  as  much 
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political  and  priestly  as  prophetic.  He  judged  Israel  until 
he  had  ordained  Saul  to  the  kingdom,  and  anointed  David 
for  the  succession  ;  so  that  in  his  career  the  prophetic  activity 
does  not  appear  in  full  undivided  distinctiveness.  But  Elias 
was  nothing  but  a  prophet,  proverbial  for  "  spirit  and  power  " 
in  his  office.  Prophecy  appears  in  him  with  a  certain  un- 
earthly transcendentalism,  in  some  respects  more  vividly 
impressive  in  aspect  than  prophecy  was  in  even  Moses 
himself ;  so  that  his  giant  figure  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
remarkable  in  all  that  ancient  history  of  greatness  resulting 
from  possession  by  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

In  his  person  we  see  a  definitive  separation  of  prophecy 
from  civil  government,  and  from  the  ordinary  ministry  of 
religion.  In  relation  to  both,  the  prophet  assumes  an  in- 
dependent footing  of  censorial  vigilance.  Israel's  covenanted 
relationship  to  Jehovah,  which  Moses  had  watched  over  in  its 
cradle,  is  watched  over  by  Elias  when  it  is  declining  toward 
the  grave.  His  action  is  in  a  period  of  fatefuUy  great  crisis 
for  Israel's  true  life,  throughout  which  he  resembles  Moses, 
both  in  the  passion  of  his  intercession  for  the  covenant  people, 
and  in  the  faithfulness  of  his  dealing  with  them  on  behalf  of 
their  offended  God.  He  was  like  Moses,  too,  and  like  that 
Greater  One  with  whom  they  two  conversed  on  the  holy  mount, 
in  respect  of  a  period  of  seclusion — in  all  three  cases  marked 
by  the  number  40 — as  if  for  consecration  for  an  arduous  conflict 
that  was  impending  for  them  in  the  warfare  of  heaven  against 
hell.  We  remember  that  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  8),  for  his 
forty  days,  went  to  "  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God,"  where  Moses 
had  spent  his  seclusion  of  forty  years.  Finally,  the  two  were 
alike  in  a  certain  mystery  of  their  departure  from  the  earth,  as 
well  as  in  the  wonder  of  their  appearance  long  after  "  in  glory  " 
here  below,  the  only  two  men  who  have  literally  had  a  "  day 
of  heaven  on  earth."  And  as  Moses  inaugurated  the  distinc- 
tive career  of  Israel  under  "the  law,"  so  it  is  in  Elijah's 
prophetic  activity  that  there  began  to  appear,  in  connection 
with  Israel's  widening  relations  to  the  great  powers  of  the 
world,  that  comprehensive  outlook  of  prophecy,  toward  the 
fortunes  of  the  world  and  its  kingdoms,  in  which  there  came 
into  commanding  prominence  miraculous  prediction,  with 
reference  to  the  world  in  general,  to  the  Church  in  especial, 
and  above  all,  to  the  coming  Messiah.  But  from  this  point 
onward  the  grand  form  of  Elias  will  be  to  us  only  a  landmark 
with  a  name,  to  mark  the  distinction  between  "prophecy" 
simply  and  "  Moses  in  the  law." 
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(1.)   The  question  of  Apologetics  here. 

In  connection  with  Christ's  own  prediction  of  His  resur- 
rection, we  saw,  as  to  the  logic  of  the  argument  from  prophecy, 
that  it  hinges  upon  the  miraculousncss  of  the  utterance,  ivondcr 
of  wisdom,  manifested  supcrnaturalism  of  knowledge.  Miracle 
may  appear  in  utterance,  irrespectively  of  prediction, — for 
instance,  in  giving  correct  information  regarding  a  past  which 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  man's  knowledge  by  nature ;  or, 
in  giving  a  real  view  of  the  world,  such  as  the  man  could 
not  have  attained  to  without  supernatural  revelation.  But 
in  relation  to  evidence  of  prophecy  on  behalf  of  the  Bible 
religion,  the  central  and  typical  case  of  miraculous  utterance 
is  that  of  j^rcdiction  of  the  incalculaUe, — of  foretelling  a  future 
which  it  is  naturally  impossible  for  man  to  know  at  the  time 
of  the  utterance ;  or,  which  cannot  have  come  naturally  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  prophet  who  is  speaking.  The 
miracle  does  not  appear  until  the  prediction  is  fulfilled  by 
the  event ;  and  therefore  unfulfilled  prophecy  does  not  at 
present  lie  directly  in  our  way ;  since  (cp.  Deut.  xviii.  21,  22) 
it  cannot  be  alleged  with  any  show  of  reason  w^orth  consider- 
ing, that  prophecies  of  Scripture  have  been  falsified  by  the 
event. 

We  ought,  however,  before  passing  from  this  point,  to  make 
a  note  of  the  circumstance,  that  in  fact  there  have  not  been 
ostensible  falsifieations  of  Seripture  propheey  hy  the  event.  In 
connection  with  the  Mosaic  beginnings,  we  observed  as  re- 
markable the  circumstance,  that  a  Hebrew  writer,  speaking 
of  so  many  things  in  the  past  about  which  the  rest  of  mankind 
were  demonstrably  mistaken,  has  apparently  not  made  any 
mistake.  And  we  now  observe  as  remarkable  the  companion 
circumstance,  that  in  so  large  a  number  of  predictions, 
regarding  a  future  which  it  was  impossible  for  man  to  know 
by  nature,  there  has  not,  in  three  thousand  years,  been  dis- 
covered any  mistake.  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  21,  22),  after 
speaking  of  the  greater  prophet  that  was  to  be  raised  up, 
expressly  prescribed  this  as  a  negative  test  of  the  reality  of 
divine  revelation  in  prophecy,  so  that  the  prophet  was  to  be 
regarded  as  false  if  the  event  should  not  occur  accordinir  to 
his  prediction.     And  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  in  all 
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the  history  of  those  confused  millenniums,  there  has  not 
occurred  one  even  respectably  alleged  case  of  such  falsification 
on  the  part  of  Bible  prophets.  This  fact  is  well  fitted  to 
occasion  grave  thoughts  in  minds  that  are  capable  of  seriously 
thinking  about  such  matters  in  accordance  with  sound  reason. 

But  now  the  question  is,  ^^ositively,  as  to  fulfilment ; 
occurrence  of  the  event  correspondingly  to  the  prediction,  so 
as  to  show  that  the  event  was  foreknown.  The  allegation  is, 
that  there  have  been  such  fulfilments  ;  such  that  the  prophecy 
is  a  miracle,  evidencing  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  religion. 
It  is  manifest  that  this  allegation  is  of  the  profoundest  and 
most  vital  importance.  There  may  be  other  important 
matters  in  connection  with  prophecy.  But  for  us  inquiring 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  religion  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  any  other  thing  of  nearly  equal  importance.  Or, 
at  least,  it  is  for  us  a  very  important  question.  Is  it  true, 
can  it  be,  that,  in  connection  with  this  religion  there  has 
been  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  constituting  wonder  of  wisdom, 
miraculous  attestation  of  the  religion  as  from  God  ? 

We  desire  to  dwell  upon  that  point  here  and  now,  with 
a  view  to  realisation  of  the  significant  importance  of  it,  as 
well  as  to  clear  and  full  appreciation  of  the  distinctive  nature 
of  the  case.  We  shall  therefore  make  some  preliminary 
observation  upon  two  \vays  in  which  the  matter  is  in  some 
danger  of  being  misapprehended  or  obscured, — namely,  (1) 
through  a  certain  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  study  of 
prophecy  ;  and  (2)  through  certain  theories  of  the  authorship 
of  particular  prophetic  books. 

1.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  study  of  jpropliecy.  There  goes 
imder  this  name  an  exercise  consisting  in  our  endeavour  to 
make  out  what  was  the  process  in  the  mind  of  man  through 
which  prophecy  came  to  be  spoken  and  written.  That  is  an 
interesting  question.  And,  if  we  were  able  to  ascertain  the 
truth  about  it,  the  ascertainment  might  make  some  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  man,  or,  contribute  some 
new  illustration  of  what  we  may  have  previously  known 
of  that  mind.  In  a  campaign,  a  military  surgeon  may  make 
new  ascertainments,  or  find  fresh  illustrations  for  anatomy, 
as  to  the  body  of  man  ;  and  a  military  engineer  may  in  like 
manner  add  to  previous  ascertainments  in   topography,  and 
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dynamics  or  gunnery.  Further,  if  a  man  have  a  special  turn 
for  psychology,  he  may  endeavour  to  make  out  what  is  the 
process  in  the  mind  of  the  officers,  through  which  the  mind  of 
the  general  comes  to  be  conveyed  to  the  soldiers.  This  is 
the  sort  of  exercise  which  some  professed  Biblical  theologians 
recommend  or  practise  under  the  name  or  study  of  prophecy. 
It  is  not  theological ;  for  it  does  not  aim  at  knowledge  of  the 
mind  of  God,  nor  of  the  matters  of  divine  revelation.  And 
it  is  not  Biblical ;  for  the  Bible  prophecy  does  not  profess  to 
be  a  declaration  of  the  process  in  the  mind  of  man.  And,  at 
best,  it  is  not  a  study  of  the  tiling  which  the  Bible  itself  de- 
scribes as  prophecy,  and  which  is  recognised  under  that  name, 
as  being  of  real  and  great  importance,  by  the  community  of 
men  seriously  believing  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  a  study  of  prophecy  in  any  real  sense.  Prophecy  is  not, 
in  any  real  sense,  a  process  in  the  mind  of  man  ;  as  the  issuing 
of  general  orders  to  an  army  is  not  a  process  in  the  mind  of 
ofhcers  delivering  those  orders.  Prophecy,  in  every  real 
sense,  is  always  constituted  by  communication  of  the  mind  of 
God;  as  when  a  herald  makes  proclamation  from  the  king. 
To  inquire  into  the  process  in  the  mind  of  man,  is  not  to 
study  theology  as  given  in  divine  revelation  ;  it  is  only  to 
study  psychology,  wdiich  may,  or  may  not,  result  in  some  ascer- 
tainments as  to  the  human  constitution  of  a  prophet, — ■ 
anatomy  of  the  human  mind  under  some  peculiar  conditions. 

The  spiritual  anatomy  which  we  find  in  works  on  practical 
religion  is  a  different  species  of  exercise.  It  has  the  salutary 
intention  and  effect  of  self-knowledge,  in  preparing  men  for 
true  knowledge  of  God,  as  they  need  to  know  Him,  correspond- 
ingly to  our  condition  and  our  wants.  The  exercise  now 
under  consideration  has  the  very  different  tendency,  to 
withdraw  men's  minds  from  the  search  for  God  in  His 
truth  to  "  curious  questions  "  about  man :  as  if  the  subjects 
of  a  king,  upon  receiving  a  royal  proclamation,  should  by 
public  teachers  be  invited  to  betake  themselves,  not  to  study 
of  the  king's  mind  thus  made  known,  and  of  tlie  evidence  of 
its  being  really  his,  but  to  anatomising  the  heralds,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  new  light  npon  the  physiology  of 
man's  organism,  through  observing  how  it  is  affected — after 
death — by  having  been  made   the   organ  of  a  message  from 

2i 
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the  king.  In  justification  of  the  vivisection  of  animals,  a 
scientific  interest  is  pleaded.  We  are  not  aware  that  any- 
scientific  interest  is  promoted  by  anatomy  of  prophets.  Some 
think  it  has  never  added  anything  to  real  knowledge,  but  has 
occasioned  considerable  display  of  ignorance  of  the  rational 
constitution  of  man.  And  perhaps  it  may  not  in  the  Judg- 
ment be  accepted  as  a  justification  for  leading  men  away 
from  the  substance  of  religion,  the  doctrines  and  laws,  the 
promises  and  warnings  of  the  word  of  God.  But  our  present 
interest  lies  in  this — that  under  that  aspect  of  the  matter  which 
is  directly  and  manifestly  most  important  for  Apologetics, 
the  sort  of  exercise  now  under  consideration,  assuming  the 
name  of  a  study  of  prophecy,  leads  the  mind  completely 
away  from  prophecy.  Yet  the  exercise  is  in  favour  and 
fashion  among  professed  theologians,  who  bear  to  be  peculiarly 
rational,  and  above  all  things  Biblical,  in  their  expositions 
and  researches.  It  thus  may  come  to  be  imagined  by  the 
unlearned,  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  what  happens  to  be  in 
the  air  at  the  passing  moment,  that  that  sort  of  thing  is  what 
is  meant  by  Christian  study  of  prophecy ;  and  that  the 
Christian  evidence  of  prophecy  has  some  relation  of  depend- 
ence to  that  sort  of  thing.  It  therefore  is  right  for  us  at  the 
present  stage  to  covenant  with  ourselves  that  we  shall  care- 
fully avoid  that  sort  of  thing.  We  are  inquiring  whether 
there  is  here  a  revelation  of  God.  On  that  question  we 
will  not  look  for  light  in  speculating  about  processes — about 
which  nothing  is  really  known  by  us  or  others — in  the  mind 
of  man.  The  thing  about  which  we  will  inquire  is,  com- 
munication of  the  mind  of  God.  We  will  not  inquire  what 
may  have  been  the  mysterious  processes  in  the  mind  of  man 
through  which  tlie  divine  revelation  came.  We  will  accept, 
as  our  part  in  this  matter,  not  to  anatomise  the  herald,  but 
to  examine  his  credentials,  and  consider  the  import  of  his 
proclamation.  Por  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry  is  to  ascertain 
whether,  in  the  dearest  interest  of  the  people's  life,  there 
are  indeed  authentic  messages  from  the  King. 

2.  Theories  of  the  authorship  of  particular  hooks.  Of  these 
theories  we  now  speak  in  their  historical  connection  with 
unbelieving  criticism  ;  with  its  plainly  manifested  purpose  in 
removing  ancient    landmarks,  relatively    to    Isaiah    and    to 
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Daniel.  The  second  part  of  tlie  Book  of  Isaiah,  from  the 
40th  chapter  to  the  close,  is  assigned  to  a  prophet,  sometimes 
described  as  The  Great  Unknoivn,  of  a  later  time  than  the  son 
of  Amoz  :  and  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  ascribed  to  authorship, 
no  matter  whose,  long  subsequent  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
An  occasion  for  these  opinions,  regarding  those  two  books, 
is  constituted, /or  the  tcnhclieving  raind,  by  the  fact  that  if,  in 
accordance  with  the  constant  opinion  of  the  Church  of  God, 
the  books  he  owned  as  genuine  writings  of  the  real  Daniel 
and  the  known  Isaiah,  then  it  ivill  be  impossible  to  deny  that 
in  SerijJture  there  is  miracle  of  ivisclom,  fulfilled  prediction  of 
the  incalculable,  demonstrating  the  realit^j  of  siqjernatural 
revelation.  For  in  Daniel  and  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah 
there  unquestionably  are  predictions  of  events  which  have 
taken  place  correspondingly  to  the  forecast,  and  which  it  was 
plainly  impossible  for  man's  unaided  wisdom  to  forecast 
in  the  times  of  those  two  men  respectively.  But  certain 
critics  had  made  up  their  minds  that  there  is  no  supernatural, 
nor  possibility  of  miracle  ;  so  that  there  cannot  have  really 
been  any  supernatural  prediction.  And  "  if  reason  be  against 
a  man,  a  man  will  be  against  reason."  Consequently,  those 
critics  resolved  that  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  shall  be  the 
work  of  some  unknown  author  of  a  time  as  late  as  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  shall  be  a 
forgery  of  a  much  later  date. 

Having  so  resolved,  they  cast  about  for  reasons  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  position  which  was  assumed  at  the  bidding  of 
atheistic  naturalism.  The  reasons  may  have  weight  in  the 
judgment  of  men  who  sincerely  believe  in  supernatural 
revelation  of  God  through  other  Scriptures.  Such  men  may 
have  been  led  by  the  reasons  to  embrace  or  to  entertain  the 
opinion  of  the  spuriousness  of  Daniel,  and  of  the  double 
authorship  of  Isaiah.  We  make  no  imputation  of  insincerity 
to  those  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Scripture 
while  entertaining  these  opinions  as  to  those  two  books.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  will  not  now  discuss  nor  consider  the 
reasons  of  the  opinions  as  held  by  them.  We  will  consider 
the  opinions  in  connection  with  that  reason,  or  motive,  on 
account  of  which  they  were  embraced  by  those  unbelieving 
critics  by  whom  Isaiah  was  condemned  to  be  sawn  asunder, 
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and  Daniel  was  made  infamous  as  a  forger.  And  if  the 
priest  and  the  Levite  keep  steadily  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
we  shall  regard  that  as  a  direction  to  the  other  side,  where 
truth  lies  bleeding  from  the  thieves  (now  gone). 

Into  the  reasons  which  have  been  found  in  justification  of 
denial  of  unity  of  Isaiah  and  of  genuineness  of  Daniel,  we 
really  do  not  need  to  inquire.  For,  as  will  appear  presently, 
that  denial  does  not  materially  affect  the  evidence  of  prophecy 
as  a  subject  of  our  inquiry.  The  main  strength  of  that  evi- 
dence for  supernatural  revelation  would  continue  in  full  force 
for  demonstration  on  the  ground  of  miraculous  prediction, 
though  it  were  proved  historically  that  there  were  two  Isaiahs 
and  not  one  Daniel.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  present  stage 
we  have  an  interest  in  considering  the  opinions  in  situ,  look- 
ing at  them  in  their  historical  connection  ivith  atheistic  2')'>'cpos- 
session.  For,  in  the  search  for  truth  regarding  an  opinion,  it 
is  important  for  the  inquirer  to  have  his  mind  directed  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  opinion  came  to  be  formed.  And  in 
our  inquiry  it  is  of  special  importance  to  be  distinctly  aware 
of  the  part  that  has  been  played,  and  is  being  played,  by  an 
atheistic  dogmatism  under  the  name  of  literary  and  historical 
criticism.  Here,  therefore,  once  more  we  note  the  fact,  that 
under  the  mask  of  a  historical  criticism  of  certain  books,  this 
and  that  man  have  really  been  ventilating  their  opinion  that 
there  is  no  God.  In  a  round  about  way,  Epicurus  or  Zeno 
has  come  into  the  field  in  the  disguise  of  an  infidel. 

Here,  too,  we  see  occasion  to  say  once  more,  that  the 
criticism  is  ostensibly  incompetent,  because  non-moral — if  not, 
immoral.  Non-moral  seems  a  weak  expression  for  description 
of  a  manifested  readiness,  if  not  proclivity,  to  think  evil  of 
good  men,  and  believe  in  shameful  falsehood  of  brave  men 
and  true.  We  refuse  to  own  as  qualified  for  the  criticism  of 
a  moral  system  one  who  assumes  as  easily  credible,  almost  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  great  and  holy  soul  which  so 
gloriously  shines  through  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  is  the 
home  of  a  mean  villainy  of  pretended  prediction,  wearing  a 
false  face  of  prophecy  in  the  name  of  God,  which  (Deut. 
xviii.  19)  the  Mosaic  law  made  punishable  with  death. 
In  all  that  we  know  of  the  prophets  historically,  as  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  nothing  to  necessitate  and  thereby  justify  such 
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vile  imputation.  There  is  everything  to  forbid,  and  rebuke, 
and  condemn  it.  And  we  will  regard  the  imputation  as  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  moral  incapacity  for  judgment  in  this 
case  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  the  imputation. 

The  prophets  as  known  to  us  were  professed  servants  of  the 
living  God,  whose  own  lives  were  consistent  with  the  pro- 
fession. They  spoke  with  great  solemnity  of  earnestness,  as 
delivering  to  men  what  they  had  received  from  the  Lord. 
Their  utterances  are  pervaded  with  a  burning  zeal  for  holiness 
and  truth,  and  reverence  for  what  is  austerely  pure  in  morality 
as  well  as  high  and  godlike  in  religion.  Their  oracular 
intimations  of  "  things  to  come "  are  completely  free  from  all 
appearance  of  charlatanism :  showing  no  face  of  ghostly 
ambition,  or  of  scheming  and  manceuvring  for  social  or  political 
or  ecclesiastical  inlluence  through  ostentation  of  super- 
naturalism,  to  overbear  the  soul  of  hearers  by  fatal  fascinations 
of  the  unseen.  They  address  themselves  to  the  reason  and  the 
conscience,  as  well  as  the  heart  of  those  who  hear  them, 
always  on  behalf  of  an  ideal  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men, 
which  now  is  seen  to  have  been  the  highest  ideal  ever  proposed 
to  mankind.  And  what  interest  had  they  to  serve  by  this  ? 
To  the  world  as  a  whole  their  ideal  was  a  completely  strange 
thing,  which  might  expose  them  to  the  world's  rage  on  account 
of  its  unbending  purity  of  loftiness,  and  which  at  the  best 
would  procure  for  them  derision,  appearing  to  that  world  as  a 
merely  chimerical  hallucination  of  day-dreamers,  deserving 
only  ridicule  or  contempt  of  "practical"  men.  Nor  could 
those  prophets  expect  honour  in  their  own  country.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Isaiah  was  sawn  asunder  before  the  times  of 
literary  and  historical  criticism.  Jerusalem  was  to  a  proverb 
the  slaughter-house  of  prophets.  "Which  of  the  prophets 
have  not  your  father's  persecuted  ? "  (Acts  vii.  52)  said  the 
proto-martyr  of  Christianity.  And  "the  faithful  Witness," 
Christ,  had  said  before  him  (Matt,  xxiii.  31),  "Ye  are  the 
children  of  them  which  killed  the  prophets." 

Why  then,  with  such  a  prophet's  "  reward "  in  prospect 
from  men,  should  they  put  on  a  false  face  of  speaking  in  the 
name  of  God  ?  History — all  that  we  really  hioiv  about  them 
— makes  them  to  have  been  sincere  men.  Literature — all 
that  we  really  know  about  their  writings  and  their  speeches — is 
replete  with  internal  evidence  only  of  their  sincerity  and 
truth.  The  criticism  which  makes  them  impudently  dis- 
honest, like  the  lowest  of  heathen  religious  impostors,  is  a 
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contradiction  of  the  whole  of  that  history  and  literature 
which  are  the  only  real  materials  of  criticism  — ■  our  only 
sources  of  information  regarding  them  and  their  work.  The 
criticism  in  view  is  the  judgment  of  a  jaundiced  eye,  to  which 
everything  is  yellow.  And  of  such  criticism  there  is  only 
one  auspicious  aspect.  As  a  "  sign  of  the  times,"  it  may 
serve  to  show  that  the  end  is  not  far  off.  Unless  the  world 
be  wholly  given  over  to  strong  delusion  that  it  should  believe 
a  lie,  the  cause  is  lost  which  is  bound  up  with  the  contention 
that  the  Bible  is  an  unclean  dishonest  book  of  forgeries  and 
impostures.  The  criticism  which  by  implication  makes  it  to 
be  such  thereby  signs  and  seals  its  own  death-warrant. 
"  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure."  And  men  of  sense,  who 
themselves  are  passably  honest  and  clean-hearted,  will  come 
to  perceive  that — as  appears  in  men's  treatment  of  God's 
incarnate  Word — the  training  of  a  scribe  does  not  necessarily 
open  the  eyes  of  the  blind ;  and  that  he  exposes  himself  to  a 
just  suspicion  of  being  blind  in  soul  who  sees  a  rotten  heart 
in  Daniel  and  a  false  face  on  Isaiah.  They  will  believe  that 
the  prophets  are  honest,  even  though  that  should  seem  to 
imply  that  probably  there  is  a  God. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  having  observed  generally  the 
incompetency  of  such  criticism,  we  now  observe,  in  special 
connection  with  these  two  books,  t\\Q  futility  of  the  criticism 
in  that,  though  its  truth  were  admitted  as  against  these 
books,  the  Scripture  evidence  of  prophecy  would  remain  in 
full  force.  The  raison  d'etre  of  that  criticism,  its  motive  or 
impulsive  cause  of  coming  into  existence,  and  self-assertion,  is 
not  any  personal  antipathy  to  Isaiah  or  Daniel,  but  hostility 
to  the  supposition  that  there  is  in  Scriptiire,  or  in  the  universe, 
any  such  thing  as  prediction  of  the  incalculable.  For  the 
same  reasons  the  lie  could  be  given  to  God  on  the  day  of 
judgment.  And  a  main  reason  why  at  this  point  we  refuse 
to  make  any  defence  of  the  unity  of  Isaiah  or  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  Daniel,  is  that  by  going  into  any  debate  upon  the 
disputed  questions  regarding  those  prophets,  we  should  help 
to  conceal  from  view  the  vitally  essential  fact,  that  these 
questions  hardly  touch  the  field  of  Bible  evidence  of  pro- 
phecy ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  in  the  field  abundantly  sufficient 
material  for  the  argument  from  prophecy  on  behalf  of  the 
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truth  of  Bible  religion,  quite  independently  of  all  conceivable 
questions  about  Isaiah  and  Daniel.  For,  apart  altogether 
from  these,  the  evidence  is  clear  and  abundant ;  and  it  is  of 
such  a  kind  that  it  never  can  be  shaken. 

Here,  through  futility  of  the  criticism,  there  begins  to  be 
disclosed  another  aspect  of  its  incompetency  on  the  score  of 
morality — misrepresentation  of  the  case.  Tiie  judge  is  reason- 
ably suspected  of  moral  unfitness  for  his  office,  blinding  bias 
of  partisanship,  who  does  not  look  straight  in  the  face  of  the 
"  case  "  which  is  presented  on  behalf  of  the  accused  whom  he 
condemns ;  and  those  who  speak  or  act  as  if  the  case  for 
prophecy  on  the  ground  of  Scripture  had  depended  wholly  or 
mainly  or  much  upon  questions  about  Isaiah  and  Daniel, 
show  that  they  either  are  ignorant  of  that  "  case  "  as  presented 
on  behalf  of  prophecy,  or  they  deliberately  ignore  it ;  either 
that  they  cannot  see  it  or  that  they  will  not,  or  that  they 
have  not  even  looked,  perhaps  have  not  so  much  as  thought 
of  looking,  in  the  direction  of  it.  Now  the  case  is  not  a  new 
thing  under  the  sun,  got  up  in  a  hurried  alarm  to  meet  a 
present  crisis,  or  framed  simply  with  a  view  to  meet  some 
new  objections.  It  was  prepared  long  ago  by  scholarly,  able, 
honest  men,  who  seriously  had  inquired  into  the  matter  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  it.  And  it  has  been 
lying  before  the  world  for  generations,  so  that  no  one  pro- 
fessing scholarship  relatively  to  the  Bible,  or  undertaking  to 
address  his  neighbours  upon  the  subject  of  prophecy,  can  be 
held  excusable  for  ignorance  or  ignoring  of  that  case. 

The  contention  of  the  case  is  that  there  is  Scripture  evidence 
of  prophecy  in  the  specific  form  of  miraculous  prediction, 
manifested  foresight  of  the  incalculable  (we  for  the  present 
leave  out  of  account  the  wonder  of  wisdom  in  Scripture  con- 
stituted by  its  giving  a  real  view  of  the  world,  or,  as  Butler 
puts  it,  being  "  a  history  of  the  world  as  God's  world").  And 
we  now  have  to  consider  whether  the  case  does  not  remain  in 
full  force,  the  field  of  evidence  as  a  whole  unclouded  and 
undisturbed,  even  on  the  supposition  of  its  having  been 
proved  that  there  are  two  Isaiahs,  and  that  the  Book  of  Daniel 
is  a  forgery. 

To  begin  with,  we  find  that  there  is  evidence  of  fulfilled 
prophecy,  prediction  of  the  incalculable,  remaining  in  those 
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two  books  themselves,  even  if  they  have  been  so  disgraced ; 
as  gold  is  found  in  drift  and  quartz  which  have  been  flung 
away  by  unskilful  miners.  Thus,  in  the  first  Isaiah,  who  is 
owned  as  having  prophesied  before  the  captivity,  there  is 
distinct  prediction  of  the  downfall  of  Babylon,  which  no  man 
by  his  mere  natural  sagacity  could  have  foreseen  at  the  time. 
It  is  also  understood  by  Christians  generally,  as  it  was  by 
the  apostles  and  by  Christ,  that  the  second  part  of  Isaiah, 
"  the  great  evangelical  prophet,"  contains  a  glorious  miraculous 
forecast  of  the  definitive  triumph  of  the  militant  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  new  dispensation.  But  the  critics  may  think 
that  that  was  only  a  sublime  rhapsodical  preaching.  Then, 
as  for  Daniel,  though  he  should  be  brought  as  low  in  date  as 
those  critics  would  fain  bring  him  in  character,  still  his 
prophecy  looks  far  down  beyond  that  lowest  date  into  the 
incalculable  future.  Suppose  that  the  Assyrian  and  the 
Persian  empire  have  given  place  to  the  Grseco-Macedonian, 
still  there  is  the  Eoman.  At  the  time  of  Constantino  the 
Great  we  saw  Nebuchadnezzar's  majestic  image  upon  its  iron 
feet.  And  we  knew  that  the  feet  had  ten  toes.  But  it  was 
Daniel  that  had  come  from  a  far  distant  past  to  show  us  a 
far  more  distinct  future  ;  to  show  us  in  that  future,  beyond 
the  ruin  of  the  last  world-empire,  in  the  fifth  monarchy  of 
the  Son  of  man  from  the  Eternal  of  Days,  that  sisterhood  of 
nationalities  in  Christendom  which  are  a  new  thing  under  the 
sun.  And  consequently  John  the  Divine,  in  his  Apocalyptic 
vision  of  the  future,  has  only  to  expand  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel  in  order  to  give  a  forecast  of  the  world's  destiny  in 
connection  with  God's  kingdom  to  the  end  of  time ;  a  forecast 
as  distinct  as  Agassiz  or  Owen  could  have  seen  relatively  to 
man's  first  appearance  upon  earth  in  the  geologic  prophecies 
and  types.  That  is  a  fact,  though  the  Book  of  Daniel  should 
be  fifty  times  a  forgery. 

We  now  pass  from  those  prophets,  remembering  that  they 
are  only  two,  while  of  other  prophets  they  are  many,  with 
Moses  and  Elias  at  their  head.  And  what  we  now  observe 
is  that  in  those  other  prophets  there  is  the  widely  spacious  field 
of  prophecy,  as  of  a  firmament  with  stars  and  constellations 
which  never  can  be  moved,  nor  in  reality  obscured  by  any 
noise  or  dust  that  may  be  raised  down  here  in  a  corner  about 
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Isaiah  and  Dauiel.  Quite  independently  of  these  two,  there 
are  in  those  other  prophets  these  three  things  which  make  a 
case  for  prophecy  that  can  never  be  really  moved.  (1)  There 
is  "what  we  shall  call  a  horoscope  of  nations,  distinct  prediction 
of  the  future  of  those  heathen  communities  to  which  the 
chosen  people  were  contiguous,  from  the  call  of  Abraham 
down  to  the  close  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  (2)  As  to  the 
chosen  people,  the  Church  in  the  vjorld,  her  future  was  always 
the  theme  of  distinct  prediction  ever  coming  into  fulfilment, 
from  the  first  gospel  preaching  in  Eden  down  to  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  apostles.  And  (3)  as  to  the  Messiah  or  Christ, 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  ivhole  (Luke  xxiv.  27)  was  full  of  Him  ; 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  specific  predictions  which 
are  so  many  evidences  of  a  supernatural  foreknowledge  of 
Him  through  their  manifest  fulfilment  in  Him  alone ;  and  of 
prophetic  indications,  which  we  may  speak  of  as  particidar 
"  metrics  "  which  go  to  identification  of  Him  as  in  converging 
lines  of  a  circumstantial  evidence,  there  have  been  reckoned 
more  than  a  hundred. 

The  evidence  of  prophecy  natively  tends  to  growing  clear- 
ness in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  evolution  of  the  ages  bringing 
the  fulfilment  of  prediction  into  view.  But  in  the  primitive 
Church  time  there  were  special  circumstances  which  led  the 
Christian  to  give  a  prominence  to  this  branch  of  evidence 
which  it  does  not  now  receive.  On  the  one  hand,  through 
the  competition  of  heathen  miracles,  real  or  unreal,  the 
evidence  of  miracle  was  not  then  so  decisive  in  effect  of  con- 
viction as  it  now  is ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  measure 
far  beyond  what  has  been  exhibited  in  the  following  ages,  in 
that  first  age  the  Old  Testament  was  the  Scripture  whicli  w-as 
fed  upon  as  the  daily  bread  of  life  to  the  children  of  the 
kingdom.  And  now  it  may  serve  to  point  the  matter  further, 
if  we  consider  how  it  was  placed  by  Christ  Himself  Sonie 
even  of  those  who  attach  a  high  value  to  prophecy  as  a 
proclamation  of  principles,  are  found  exhibiting  a  tendency 
to  depreciate  its  value  as  a  source  of  proofs  through  miracle 
in  prediction  of  the  incalculable.  And  the  production  of  the 
argument  from  prophecy  by  Christians  may  dispose  such  men 
rather  to  think  meanly  of  the  judgment  of  those  Christians 
than  to   bring  their  own  judgment   into   the  exercise  of  a 
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serious  consideration  of  the  argument.  But  of  those  who  at 
all  think  seriously  about  such  matters,  there  are  few  who  will 
not  be  influenced  by  the  fact,  that  the  question  as  we  have 
stated  it  is  not  of  our  raising,  even  under  prescription  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  19-21);  but  that  it  was  so  raised  and 
pressed  with  special  reference  to  fulfilment  of  prediction  in 
Himself  by  that  prophet  of  Nazareth,  who  is  honoured  as 
beyond  all  question  far  the  greatest  teacher  that  ever  lived, 
even  by  men  who  do  not  believe  in  Him  as  God,  nor  trust 
Him  as  Eedeemer. 

We  saw  that  He  predicted  His  own  resurrection  on  the 
third  day :  three  times  distinctly  to  His  own  disciples,  and 
twice  enigmatically  in  the  hearing  of  His  enemies.  There 
may  be  a  vague  impression  that  the  wonder  of  the  prediction 
is  diminished  by  the  shortness  of  the  time  between  it  and  the 
event  foretold.  If  the  event  be  clearly  incalculable,  the 
element  of  time  does  not  enter  into  the  argument.  Elijah's 
prediction,  folded  in  his  bidding  Naaman  wash  in  the  Jordan, 
was  as  truly  miraculous,  because  as  clearly  supernatural,  as  if 
it  had  been  uttered  a  thousand  years  before.  The  incalcul- 
ableness  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  on  the  third  day  is  quite 
clear.  And  His  prediction  of  it  before  the  event  was  as 
distinct  as  the  articulation  of  it  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  this 
hour.  Tlie  conditions,  then,  of  the  argument  from  prophecy 
were  complied  with  in  that  case. 

His  manner  of  dealing  with  that  particular  case,  to  the 
effect  of  placing  His  view  of  the  general  question  beyond  all 
doubt,  appears  in  His  own  repeated  statement  in  His  last 
utterances  to  the  disciples  before  His  death.  First,  after 
washing  the  disciples'  feet,  He  said,  with  immediate  reference 
(ver.  12)  to  the  circumstance  of  the  betrayal  (John.  xiii.  19), 
"  Now  I  tell  you  before  it  is  come  to  pass,  that  when  it  is 
come  to  pass  ye  may  believe  that  I  am  He."  Second  (John 
xiv.  29),  when  they  were  seated  at  the  table,  and  now  with 
express  reference  (ver.  28)  to  His  "going  to  the  Father,"  He 
said,  "  Now  I  have  told  you  before  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
when  it  is  come  to  pass  ye  might  believe."  That  places  His 
view  of  the  question  in  abundant  clearness  of  light,  and  we 
will  follow  up  the  matter  to  its  close. 

Two  generations  after,  one  of  those  who  heard  Him  wrote 
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(John  XX.  8,  9)  how  it  went  with  himself  and  Peter  upon  the 
occurrence  of  the  great  event.  Upon  hearing  the  women's 
report  that  the  sepulchre  was  empty,  they  hastened  out  to 
see  with  their  own  eyes.  And  then,  proceeds  the  record,  "  he 
saiu  and  hclievcd."  John  adds,  "  For  as  yet  the?/  knew  not  the 
Scriptures,  that  He  must  rise  again  from  the  dead."  We 
remember  that  later  in  that  same  day  Christ  Himself  showed 
the  Emmaus  two  that  they  ovrjJit  to  have  known  this  from 
the  Scriptures :  "  0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that 
the  prophets  have  spoken.  Ought  not  the  Christ  to  have 
suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  His  glory  ?  And 
beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets.  He  expounded  to 
them  in  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  Himself"  (Luke 
xxiv.  25-27).  So,  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  after  dis- 
covering Himself  to  the  ten  (Luke  xxiv.  45,  46),  "  then  opened 
He  their  understanding,  that  they  might  understand  the 
Scriptures,  and  said  unto  them,  Tlius  it  is  written,  and  thus 
it  behoved  the  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the 
third  day."  It  thus  appears  that  Peter  and  John,  when 
"  they  knew  not  the  Scriptures,"  so  as  to  see  in  them  a  pre- 
diction of  the  incalculable,  were  giving  evidence,  not  of 
peculiar  perspicuity  or  spirituality  of  mind  in  them,  but  of 
their  being  "  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe."  It  also 
appears  how  a  man  may  come  to  ^vndcrstand  a  prediction 
through  the  fulfilment  of  it  (even  a  Philistine  will  understand 
a  riddle  when  he  learns  the  solution).  But  the  main  point 
for  our  purpose  in  those  words  of  Christ  is  that,  while  predic- 
tion of  the  incalculable  is  proof  of  supernatural  revelation, 
there  was  abundant  prediction  of  His  incalculable  resurrection, 
not  only  in  His  own  words  which  He  spoke  before  His  death, 
but  also,  and  especially,  in  the  sure  "  prophetic  word  "  of  Old 
Testament  Scripture  hundreds  of  years  before  He  began  to 
live  on  earth. 

We  have  not  reached  the  point  of  inquiring  for  ourselves 
whether  in  fact  there  are,  in  the  Old  Testament,  predictions 
of  Christ  which  were  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But 
here  we  see  the  fact  (of  which,  indeed,  there  was  hardly  any 
need  of  proof)  that  Christ  and  His  apostles  hclievcd  that  there 
are.  And  the  fact,  so  obvious  and  simple,  is  of  commanding 
importance  in  the  question  of  Apologetics,  whether  the  argu- 
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nient  from  prophecy,  as  miracle  of  prediction,  may,  without 
perverse  unreason,  be  disregarded  or  made  light  of  as  being 
only  an  idiosyncratic  specialty  of  individual  Christians.  That 
argument  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Christendom,  in  the  person 
of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  In  their  person  Christianity  is 
clearly,  strongly,  irreversibly  committed  to  maintenance  of 
the  position  that  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  ivhole,  is  one  great 
miraculous  prediction  of  Christ  and  Christianity  in  the  New. 

(2.)   Of  providence  :  {tlie  loorld  in  general). 

The  meaning  of  the  argument  from  prophecy  is  Providence : 
prcedixit  quia  prcedestinavit — he  who  foretold  has  sovereignly 
foreordained.  This  is  what  Nebuchadnezzar  was  made  to 
learn  through  so  strange  a  schooling :  that  Daniel's  God  is 
the  true  God  Most  High,  who  "  doeth  according  to  His  will  in 
the  army  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth." 
It  is  thus  that "  He  knoweth  the  end  from  the  beginning," 
because  the  beginning  is  Himself,  not  only  in  His  being  and 
in  His  power,  but  in  His  free  sovereign  determination,  "  the 
counsel  of  His  own  ivill"  (Eph.  i.  11).  Prophecy,  therefore, 
is  vitally  important,  not  only  as  directing  the  mind  to  anti- 
cipation of  "  things  to  come "  in  the  future,  but  also,  and 
especially,  because  at  the  present  it  maintains  a  living  faith  and 
hope  in  God,  as  noio  freely  "working  all  in  all" — in  other 
words,  maintains  in  lively  exercise  that  working  dependence 
upon  God  which  is  the  living  foundation  of  all  reality  of 
religion  in  the  soul. 

In  connection  with  Christ  and  the  new  kingdom  of  God, 
prophecy  exhibited  the  universality  of  sovereign  Providence, 
so  that  (Amos  iii.  3-7)  when  a  Hebrew  said,  "  Can  two  walk 
together  except  they  be  agreed  ? "  he  did  not  mean  the 
ecclesiastical  platitude  that  there  cannot  be  true  union 
without  unity,  nor  the  scientific  commonplace  that  there  can 
be  no  event  without  an  adequate  cause.  He  meant  the 
theological  truth  as  to  Providence,  which  He  had  learned  in 
the  school  of  prophecy,  that,  while  the  unity  is  in  the  true 
Israel,  the  one  adequate  cause  of  all  events  is  that  Israel's 
true  living  Almighty  God.  "  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city, 
and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?     Surely  the  Lord  God  will 
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do  nothing,  but  He  revealeth  His  secret  unto  His  servants 
the  prophets." 

As  Israel's  connection  with  the  world  went  on  extending, 
so  the  prophetic  intimations  as  to  Providence  went  on 
expanding.  So  that  as  far  as  the  natural  eye  could  see  the 
world,  so  far  the  eye  of  faith  was  led  to  see  a  providence 
of  God :  "  The  Lord  reigneth  :  let  the  earth  rejoice ;  let  the 
multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof."  The  whole  universe 
was  thus  made  to  be  a  living  temple  of  the  King,  not  only 
over  all  things  reigning  for  His  own  glory,  but  in  all  things 
working  omnipotently,  "  according  to  the  counsel  of  His  own 
will."  In  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle  of  testimony  the 
hand  of  Aholiab  and  Bezaleel  was  seen,  not  only  in  the  taber- 
nacle itself,  but  in  the  two  curtains  which  covered  and 
sheathed  it.  And  if,  to  our  view,  the  high  priest  in  the 
innermost  shrine  was  the  mediator,  and  the  priesthood  in  the 
sanctuary  service  were  Israel,  then  we  see,  further,  not  only 
the  political  fabric  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  in  the 
inner  curtain,  but  also,  in  the  outer  curtain  the  general 
political  fabric  of  the  world.  That  world  contained  the 
Church  of  the  seed  of  promise,  though  it  should  be  as  a 
captive  with  a  blessing,  like  Joseph  in  Egypt,  or  the  little 
Hebrew  maid  in  the  Syrian  house  of  ISTaaman.  And  so,  in 
order  to  show  clearly  even  the  "  special "  providence  (sjKcialis) 
of  Jehovah  toward  His  own  people,  prophecy  had  to  show 
distinctly  His  general  providence  as  governing  the  world. 

Prophecy  showed  that,  so  as  to  evidence  the  truth  of 
Israel's  religion,  in  two  ways:  (1)  generally,  by  wonder  of 
wisdom,  in  giving  a  real  view  of  the  world  (from  a  true 
central  point) ;  (2)  specially,  by  the  miracle  of  predicting  the, 
incalculcible  in  the  future  of  the  world.  That  future  of  the 
world  becomes  known  in  course  of  time  from  history,  inde- 
pendently of  prophecy.  "We  thus  come  to  be  in  a  position  of 
ability  to  compare  the  ideal  world  of  prophetic  prediction 
with  the  real  world  of  historical  fact.  When  the  one  corre- 
sponds to  the  other,  then  the  prophetic  idea  is  seen  to  be  a 
divine  decree  of  "  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible," 
securing  the  realisation  of  His  own  ideas.  (Xeander  saw  this 
"  Platonism  "  in  the  theology  of  "Wycliffe  :  it  really  is  in  every 
doctrine  of  a  sovereign  Providence.) 
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The  knowledge  thus  evinced  by  fulfilment  is  "  foreknow- 
ledge absolute."  It  is  not  a  mere  scicntia  si7nplicis  intclligentice 
— that  is,  comprehension  of  ideal  possibilities — which  might 
run  into  calculation  of  the  future  actuality  from  the  present. 
It  is  a  scicntia  visionis — that  is,  seeing  the  future  actuality  as 
made  sure  by  sovereign  will  in  "  the  determinate  counsel  of 
God,"  "  who  calleth  things  that  are  not  as  things  which  are," 
namely,  God  in  Christ,  "  of  whom,  and  to  whom,  and  by 
whom  are  all  things,"  "  who  was  before  all  things,  and  by 
whom  all  things  consist,"  "  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,"  "  the 
I  AM  who  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be  "  (not  the  Egyptian  Isis, 
"  thing  that  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be  "). 

1.  Generally,  wonder  of  wisdom.  A  real  viciu  of  the  world 
is  most  completely  involved  in  a  "  history  of  the  world  as 
God's  world."  Lucretius  can  attain  to  some  view  of  that 
unity  which  is  involved  in  a  system  of  nature ;  but  his  world 
is  dark  and  lifeless,  since  it  has  not  the  living  God,  who 
"  worketh  all  in  all,"  so  that  the  world  shall  be  radiant, 
"  white  and  glistering,"  through  His  indwelling,  "  filling  all  in 
all "  with  omnipresence  of  His  veiled  glory. 

The  prophecy  has  not  in  it  such  things  as  comets  and 
eclipses,  which  can  be  calculated  by  Chaldean  astrologers.  It 
refers  to  processes  of  nature  simply  as  illustrations  of  the 
ordinary  providence  of  God,  taking  care  to  show  that  "  laws 
of  nature  "  are  statutes  of  Jehovah,  or  constitutions  by  decree 
of  God.  The  wonder  of  wisdom  appeared  in  the  prophetic 
representations  of  that  unruly  world  of  mankind,  which,  ever 
since  Babel,  had  been  more  and  more  confusedly  incoherent, 
notwithstanding  the  silent  reproaches  of  the  stars.  That 
"  army  of  heaven  "  is  orderly  in  marching.  Those  citizens  of 
the  sky  are  law-abiding.  Their  progression  is  a  witness  for 
God  as  the  author  of  order.  But  on  that  account  the  pro- 
phetic prediction,  being  of  the  incalculable,  has  regard,  not  to 
"  the  host  of  heaven,"  but  "  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth." 
When  the  vievj  has  been  given  to  us,  it  may  appear  to  us  a  very  easy 
thing  to  attain  to  a  real  view  of  that  world  of  men,  as  it  was 
easy  to  find  America  after  Columbus.  So,  when  a  man  comes 
to  understand  the  Newtonian  view  of  the  stellar  universe,  he 
may  persuade  himself  that  this  is  what  the  stars,  in  their  silent 
psalm  of  stable  and  orderly  progression,  have  been  all  along 
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declaring  to  liim.  But  history  speaks  differently  in  what  it 
tells  us  of  Cartesian  vortices  and  of  Copernican  cycles  and 
epicycles.  It  may  be  easy,  when  we  have  been  placed  at  the 
true  centre,  thence  to  perceive  the  grand  harmonious  unity 
of  all  that  movement  multitudinous ;  to  hear  the  "  music  of 
the  spheres,"  which  has  been  filling  space  with  omnipresent 
praises  ever  since  the  morning  stars  began  to  sing  together. 
But  the  wonder  is  in  man's  attaining  to  the  true  centre,  where 
he  shall  find  himself  no  longer  "  in  wandering  mazes  lost," 
but  rejoicing  in  the  freedom  of  perceiving  "  a  mighty  maze, 
yet  not  without  a  plan."  And  history  shows  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  attaining  to  a  central  point  of  view,  that  shall  com- 
mand the  view  of  the  whole,  so  as  to  see  the  unity  in  all  the 
endless  multiplicity,  can  be  overcome  by  man  only  through 
teaching  from  the  throne  of  universal  dominion. 

Let  work  bear  witness.  In  point  of  fact,  a  real  view  of 
the  world  of  mankind  as  a  whole  never  entered  the  mind  of 
man  excepting  through  the  prophets  of  Jehovah.  The  world, 
without  the  aid  of  prophecy,  tried  to  form  a  real  view  of 
itself  as  a  whole.  But  it  failed  ;  as  if  a  child  should  en- 
deavour to  see  the  whole  family  history  in  a  mirror,  where  it 
can  see  only  its  own  perplexed  little  face.  Here,  again,  the 
world  by  its  wisdom  knew  not  man.  In  order  to  see  this, 
we  need  not  look  at  the  "  barbarian  "  times  of  the  Chaldeans 
and  the  Persians.  We  will  look  at  the  "  civilised  "  empires 
of  Greece  and  Rome. 

These  were  in  a  sense  truly  and  highly  civilised.  They  had 
not  the  ultimate,  the  alone  true  civilisation,  which  appears  in 
tlie  completed  formation  of  social  manhood  and  womanhood. 
That  is  reserved  for  the  Last  Monarchy  of  the  Son  of  man, 
restoring  in  man  the  image  of  His  maker,  which  in  outcomiC 
is  a  new  and  true  kingdom  of  God,  establishing  itself  among 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  in  ecclesid,  through  their  social 
affections.  But  Greece  and  Eonie  had  a  civilisation  which 
was  real  and  high  of  its  kind ;  though  its  kind  w^as  not  the 
highest,  that  is,  spiritual,  but  only  natural.  There  never  was, 
nor  can  be,  in  the  world,  a  higher  condition  of  the  human 
intellect  than  it  attained  in  the  Athens  of  the  days  of  Socrates 
and  Sophocles.  "  Virtue  "  in  the  good  sense  of  the  term,  as 
meaning,  pith   and  marrow   of    manhood   in  relation  to  the 
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outward  matters  of  time,  was  in  its  acme  in  the  early  Eoman 
republic.  Ancient  Eonie  is  at  this  hour,  through  her  civilisa- 
tion of  law,  of  disciplined  force,  empress  of  the  civilised  world. 
Justinian  is  at  the  foundation  of  its  codes.  And  there  never 
shall  be  a  people,  in  that  Christendom  which  is  destined 
(Rev.  xi.  15)  to  be  coextensive  with  the  world,  that  will 
not  in  this  connection  look  back  upon  the  Roman  senates 
and  consuls  and  emperors  as  upon 

Those  dead,  but  sceptred  sov'rans  who  still  rule, 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns. 

Still  more  comprehensive,  because  more  profound,  is  the 
Greek  empire  of  intellectual  civilisation.  In  art  and 
literature  Greece  is  at  this  moment  supreme,  as  when  Homer 
set  the  glorious  model,  and  Aristotle  gave  the  law,  and  Phidias 
moulded  "  the  human  form  divine,"  and  Apelles  drew  it,  and 
there  arose  in  air  those  fabrics  of  a  noble  simple  beauty, 
which  are  at  once  the  admiration  and  the  despair  of  architect- 
ural genius  in  all  following  generations.  But  one  thing  was 
wanting  to  give  life  to  that  Pygmalion.  And  Prometheus 
did  not  find  it  in  the  sacred  spark  he  stole  from  heaven. 
The  flame  of  life  came  from  heaven ;  but  it  was  through 
"  the  door,"  by  a  laivfid  way,  of  righteous  peace  with  God, 
through  the  hand  of  the  prophets,  to  be  transmitted  from 
their  hand  by  the  apostles.  It  was  not  superlative  genius, 
it  was  the  Son  of  man,  that  gave  to  the  Stratford  rustic  his 
"  one  touch  of  nature,  making  the  whole  world  kin."  A  real 
view  of  the  world  of  mankind  as  one  whole  is  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  civilisation  of  both  Testaments  ;  and  it  first  appeared 
as  a  full  rounded  moon  of  promise  in  the  iirophdic  representa- 
tion of  that  world. 

We  have  in  our  possession  the  essays  of  those  Greek  and 
Roman  civilisations,  through  their  learned  able  men,  toward 
forming  such  a  view.  Herodotus,  "  the  father  of  history," 
who  had  ransacked  the  world's  treasures  of  self-knowledge, 
gives  his  view  of  the  populations  of  the  earth  in  connection 
with  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece ;  a  view  that  reads  like 
a  very  noble,  simple  prose  epic  of  civilisation  itself,  in  the 
climax  of  its  pathetically  wonderful  contending,  as  that  of 
unconquerable  soul,  against  mere  material  vastness  of  mag- 
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nificence  of  barbarism.  Diodorus  the  Sicilian,  Greek  in 
culture,  Ptoman  in  citizenship  and  feeling,  set  forth  the  world 
of  men  as  seen  from  the  view-point  of  Eoman  imperialism, 
in  a  work  which  posterity  has  entitled.  Library  of  Universal 
History.  And  Eoman  Justin  has  a  vigorous  sketch  with  a 
similarly  comprehensive  purpose.  Herodotus  wrote  near  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  two  others,  near 
the  time  of  the  first  coming  of  Christ.  But  none  of  them 
had  the  true  central  point  of  view.  Their  centre  was  only 
themselves.  And  neither  Thebes,  nor  Babylon,  nor  Susa,  nor 
Athens,  nor  Eome,  was  a  true  6ixj)d\r]  'yatr]'?,  umbilicv.s  terrarum. 
Their  attempt  to  see  the  world  of  mankind  as  a  whole  was 
in  its  very  nature  vain  ;  as  if  one  should  endeavour  to  gain 
a  full  view  of  a  great  city,  not  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple, 
commanding  the  view  of  all  the  houses,  and  of  all  the  hearts 
within  them,  but  from  a  window  of  his  own  private  resi- 
dence, on  the  ground  floor,  looking  out  upon  the  fashionable 
main  street  of  the  town.  A  plain  proof  of  tliis  is  the  fact 
that  mankind  as  a  whole  cannot  7iow  be  seen  from  the  ancient 
heathen,  nor  from  any  really  heathen  point  of  view.  Any 
one  who  tries  it  will  find  that  the  view-point  is  eccentric,  so 
that  the  view  from  it  has  to  be  but  partial,  distorted,  sectarian. 
iSTo  educated  man  in  our  day,  intending  to  give  a  catholic- 
human  view  of  the  world,  would  so  much  as  dream  of 
attempting  it  from  the  view-point  of  Justin,  Diodorus,  or 
Herodotus.  Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  confessedly  great  ancient 
heathen  masters  of  history,  had  not,  even  in  appearance, 
really  any  view  of  "  the  whole  world." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  historian  who  said, "  I  never  under- 
stood history  till  I  knew  Christ,"  only  gave  one  pathetic 
expression  to  the  general  fact,  that  the  Bible  has  in  it  a 
real  view  of  the  totality  of  mankind,  expanding  out  of  the 
clear  distinctness  of  its  table  of  ancient  nations  (Gen.  x.). 
There  is  no  other  view  really  possible  at  this  hour.  Xo  man, 
whether  he  believe  the  Bible  or  not,  can  give  any  real  view 
of  catholic  humanity  in  its  unity  of  multiplicitous  being 
and  movement  but  what  is  substantially  coincident  witli 
that  view,  which  was  never  heard  of  in  the  world  till  the 
world  had  received  it  through  the  apostles  from  the 
prophets. 

2  K 
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It  is  remarkable  that  this  view,  upon  which  mankind 
is  daily  being  restored  into  lost  unity,  the  dislocated  and 
scattered  limbs  of  humanity  becoming  reorganised  into  a 
living  corporate  whole,  should  have  reached  the  world  through 
a  people  which  was  outwardly  secluded  in  its  home  as  in 
a  wonderful  natural  sanctuary  of  isolation  from  the  world ; 
a  people,  too,  whose  natural  temper,  under  iniiuence  of  ex- 
clusive privileges  and  of  geographical  seclusion,  was  the 
most  narrowly  and  intensely  sectarian  under  heaven.  The 
reason  of  that,  no  doubt,  is,  that  the  seclusion  and  isola- 
tion, working  such  sectarianism  into  the  carnal  mind  of  those 
who  were  the  seed  of  Abraham  only  according  to  the  flesh, 
served,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  mind  and  heart  and  life  of 
those  who  were  "  Israelites  indeed,"  to  cherish  as  in  a  meet 
soil,  until  the  fulness  of  the  times,  those  catholic  principles 
of  redemption,  and  reconciliation  of  man  to  God,  through 
which  all  the  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed  (Eph. 
ii.  10-18).  Through  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham,  Canaan, 
a  sanctuary  of  seclusion,  became  a  cloistered  missionary 
institute,  going,  in  the  appointed  season,  with  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  to  all  nations. 

That  which  made  prophecy  thus  to  have  in  it  a  real  view  of 
mankind  is,  that  it  had  a  really  ce7itral  point  of  vieiv,  the  only 
really  central  view-point,  namely,  in  the  providential  sove- 
reignty of  the  living  God,  governing  all  events  in  order  to  one 
end.  That  end  is  the  "  restitution  of  all  things  "  (Acts  iii.  21), 
restoring  the  shattered  unity  of  the  moral  world  through  Christ 
This  "  restitution,"  which  was  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  man, 
is  the  purpose  ever  widening  in  outgoing  manifestation  through 
the  circuit  of  the  suns.  To  speak  of  such  a  "  purpose  "  that 
is  not  of  controlling  providence,  would  be  to  utter  incoherent 
absurdity.  A  naturalistic  "  history  of  civilisation  "  is  a  dead 
thing,  like  the  rcrum  natura,  although — which  is  not  likely — 
the  historian  should  have  an  inspiration  of  the  muse  of  history 
like  the  Lucretian  gift  of  noble  song.  It  is  sad  to  see  an 
angel  sent  to  feed  the  swine  of  Epicurus.  The  matter  is  not 
much  mended  by  infusion  and  effasion  of  the  sentimental 
pantheism  which  can  speak  of  a  "  destiny  of  (impersonal) 
humanity  "  in  "  a  colossal  man "  (where  the  nonsense  is 
transparent).     But  the  real  view  is  abidingly  installed  in  the 
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Christian  mind,  and,  e.g.,  finds  utterance  in  the  noble  dual 
epic  of  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained. 

The  real  view  of  a  commanding  unity,  realised  in  the 
("monarchy")  sovereignty  of  the  living  God  in  history,  was  fitted 
to  impress  and  move  deeply  the  more  intelligently  thought- 
ful minds  in  heathendom,  especially  through  an  aspect  of 
divinely  comprehensive  tenderness  (cp.  Acts  xvii.  24-28)  which 
appeared  in  the  Scriptures  as  an  all-pervading  principle  of 
God's  kingdom  among  men.  We  remember  how  strong  a  hold 
it  laid  on  the  powerful  mind  of  the  greatest  king  of  Babylon. 
Cyrus,  too,  was  under  the  influence  of  that  same  view  in  ordain- 
ing (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  23)  the  restoration  of  Jehovah's  temple 
in  Jerusalem.  And  it  may  not  have  been  without  affinity  for 
the  imperial  intellect  of  the  great  Alexander,  when,  according 
to  tradition,  he,  in  his  devastating  progress  through  the  East, 
spared  the  holy  city,  and  favoured  the  peculiar  people  whose 
high  priest  had  come  forth  with  his  train  to  show  this  con- 
queror in  the  sacred  books  the  prophecies  regarding  himself. 
But  any  such  occasional  impressions  were  evanescent  naturally 
as  the  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew.  There  is  to  be  a 
real  abiding  efficacy  of  the  belief  on  God  in  history  that  shall 
accomplish  a  realisation  of  true  unity  of  mankind  in  the  bonds 
of  peace.  But  that  is  not  to  be  looked  for  as  a  result  of 
influences  that  have  been  found  operative  among  mankind 
apart  from  effectual  working  of  this  professed  revelation.  It 
has  not  been  found  apart  from  personal  belief  on  the  living 
God,  causing  men  to  come  together  upon  a  common  way  of 
peace,  as  coming  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father. 

For  in  the  world's  heart,  notwithstanding  rebuke  and  chas- 
tisement of  Babel  confusion  and  humiliating  dispersion,  there 
still  is  a  rival  to  God's  throne.  Though  the  fool  have  been 
brayed  in  a  mortar,  the  folly  is  not  yet  brayed  out  of  him. 
And  so  the  providence,  which  is  the  open  secret  of  prophecy, 
has  to  show  itself  as  a  "  jiowcrful"  government  of  all  creatures 
and  their  actions.  The  world-empires  could  not  think  of  any- 
thing nobler  than  the  seeking  of  their  own  aggrandisement. 
The  highest  ideal  of  virtue  among  the  heathens  did  not  soar 
beyond  a  sort  of  deification  of  the  state.  Taking  that  as  the 
ideal,  it  may  be  that  the  "  virtue  "  of  early  Eoman  citizenship 
was  as  high  as  can  be  looked  for  on  the  earth.     But  that  was 
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not  even  real  patriotism,  which  is  a  rational  affection  and 
reverence  toward  one's  own  country  analogous  to  the  obedience 
which  children  owe  their  own  parents  "  in  the  Lord."  The 
heathen  public  spirit  was  a  blind,  idolatrous  devotion  to  the 
community  to  which  a  heathen  happened  to  belong,  irrespect- 
ively of  due  fear  of  God  and  regard  for  man  elsewhere.  And 
so  the  empires  sought  every  one  itself.  Tlie  world  and  its 
good  and  its  "  glory  "  (!)  was  to  be  for  the  Assyrians,  for  the 
Persians,  for  the  Greeks,  for  the  Eomans,  according  as  this  or 
that  section  of  mankind  happened  to  have  the  upper  hand. 
For  the  living  God,  the  real  King  of  earth  as  well  as  heaven, 
there  was  to  be  nothing ;  and  as  to  the  rest  of  mankind  who 
did  not  happen  to  be  of  the  thus  dominant  section — "  the 
dogs  do  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master's 
table." 

It  is  not  only  that  the  head  was  sick,  the  heart  too  was 
faint  (Isa.  i.  6).  That  world  -  empire,  through  all  the  rountl 
of  ages  from  Babylon  to  Eonie,  was  a  worldly  selfishness. 
And  prophecy  had,  for  the  empires  and  for  the  kingdoms,  its 
warning  that  God  is  the  Supreme  Euler,  and  will  clearly  and 
finally  show  this  "  in  the  fulness  of  the  times "  (which  are 
i;i  His  hand).  One  of  the  ways  in  which  God  occasionally 
gave  "  signs "  of  His  controlling  presence  and  power  was 
through  miracle,  like  that  of  the  fire  upon  Elijah's  altar,  and 
the  deliverances  of  Daniel  and  the  Three  Children,  and  the 
intimation  of  Belshazzar's  doom  by  the  writing  on  the  wall. 
But  even  in  such  cases  we  see  miracle  of  ivisdovi,  prediction  of 
the  incalculable,  blending  with  the  wonder  of  power.  And  a 
consoling  and  restraining  hope,  in  times  of  gloomiest  depression 
outwardly,  must  have  been  powerfully  aided  and  sustained 
in  the  hearts  of  believing  men  by  that  rccd  viciu  of  mankind 
as  a  whole,  which,  as  appearing  in  Jehovah's  prophecies, 
practically  meant  that  God  was  loolnng  on  with  those  eyes 
which  are  as  a  flame  of  fire,  running  to  and  fro  through  the 
whole  earth. 

2.  Specially:  the  miracle  of  predicting  the  incalculable 
in  the  future  of  the  world.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  the  "  case "  for  evidence  of  prophecy  on  the  ground 
of  the  history  of  the  world  is  immovably  strong  inde- 
pendently    of     Daniel     and     Isaiah     (though     they    should 
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be  silent  the  stones  would  cry  out).  Other  prophets 
declared  the  destiny  of  all  the  communities  adjacent  to 
Israel — Israel's  "  world  " — in  predictions  which  have  been 
formed  accurately  corresponding  to  the  event.  It  is  to  be 
specially  noted  that  these  predictions  are  not  vague  indeter- 
minate preachings  at  heathenism,  with  denunciation  of  judg- 
ments which  might  have  been  foreseen  by  human  sagacity. 
The  prophetic  manner  of  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
involved  on  the  part  of  the  prophets  a  solemn  repudiation  of  the 
view  that  their  forecast  was  derived  from  sagacity  of  their  own. 
And  the  predictions  were  not  of  a  conveniently  vague  gener- 
ality,but  were  specific  and  characteristic, such  as  to  individualise 
the  community  and  the  event,  and  to  render  detection  inevit- 
able in  case  of  imposture  or  untruth.  The  particular  pre- 
dictions to  which  the  apologists  appeal  in  this  relation  are  not 
mere  selections  from  a  heap  of  generalities,  on  account  of 
some  chance  resemblance  of  this  prediction  to  that  event. 
They  occur  in  a  business-like  manner  in  the  record  of  a  varied 
prophetic  activity  of  real  life,  and  are  as  distinctly  pointed  as 
if  an  archer  had  been  visible  shooting  at  a  mark — so  that  if 
he  always  hit  the  mark  he  must  have  intended  to  do  so. 

We  ought  to  pause  here  in  vieio  of  a  "great  sight:"  the 
prophetic  utterance  simply  as  it  is  in  the  Scripture  record. 
There  never  loas  anything  in  the  world  that  in  the  least  resembled 
it.  Not  a  mere  isolated  prediction  like  Virgil's  Pollio,  but 
a  serious  business-like  dealing  with  the  whole  future.  Here 
in  the  wilderness  is  a  burning  bush. 

They  specify  the  coimmmities  —  respectively,  Philistines, 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edom,  Egypt,  Tyre.  The  occurrence 
which  they  predict  is  specific,  individual,  such  as  no  human 
sagacity  could  have  defined  in  the  future  from  the  present  and 
the  past.  And  the  specifications  are  discriminating,  so  as  to 
make  identification  doubly  sure  (and,  to  a  pretender,  doubly 
dangerous).  Thus  for  Egypt  there  is  predicted  a  perpetual 
abjectness  of  condition,  markedly  contrasted  with  her  present 
and  her  past,  hut  she  is  not  doomed  to  utter  destruction.  This 
precisely  is  what  history  will  show  in  both  respects.  Tyre, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  foredoomed,  notwithstanding  a  present 
greatness  famous  in  the  world  to  virtual  annihilation:  that, 
too,  history  will  show  precisely   in    the   event.     The    most 
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remarkable  sample  is  the  prediction  of  Edom's  future.  The 
fulfilment  was  not  till  generations  after  the  prophecy.  At  the 
time  of  the  utterance  the  event  was  the  most  unlikely  thing  in 
the  world — 'namely,  an  utter  overthrow  of  Edom  hj  the  hand 
of  the  Jews.  For  the  Jews  were  then  to  all  appearance 
languishing  into  extinction  as  a  power,  while  Edom  was 
flourishing  in  pride  of  strength.  In  the  whole  series  there  is 
not  one  forecast  more  markedly  characterised  by  specification 
such  as  in  guesswork  would  have  been  avoided  most  carefully. 
And  in  the  nature  of  such  things  there  could  not  be  a  more 
striking  completeness  of  detailed  correspondence  of  the  event 
in  history  to  the  prediction  uttered  long  before.  It  may 
be  added  as  to  Judah's  own  captivity,  with  restoration 
at  the  end  of  seventy  years,  that,  while  the  event  was 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  a  fluctuating  heathen  imperialism, 
yet  the  prediction  was  so  distinct  that  a  genuine  Daniel  would 
have  no  difficulty  (Dan.  ix.  2)  in  "  understanding  by  books 
the  number  of  the  years."  The  prophecies  regarding  those 
extra-Israel  communities  are  carefully  exhibited  in  the  words 
of  Scripture,  along  with  historical  proofs  of  the  fulfilment  in 
every  case,  by  Dr.  Keith,  Evidence  of  Prophecy. 

The  evidence  of  these  prophecies  can  never  he  in  any  way 
affected  oy  ascertainments  regarding  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  any 
more  than  they  can  be  by  ascertainments  regarding  Junius 
and  Ossian.  In  order  to  see  the  peculiar  significance  of  the 
argument  at  this  point,  we  ought  to  remember  that  the  fnlfll- 
ment  in  the  case  of  those  heathen  commtmities  is  not  dependent 
iipon  the  truth  of  the  Bible  religion.  The  fulfilment  is  an 
historical  fact,  as  also  is  the  utterance  of  the  prediction  before 
the  event ;  a  coincidence  or  correspondence  which  would 
remain  though  the  Bible  religion  were  found  to  be  false.  If 
the  Bible  religion  vjcre  found  to  be  false,  the  result  would  be  that 
those  predictions  ivoidd  have  to  be  ascribed  to  some  other  God  than 
Jehovah.  (We  put  the  matter  hypothetically,  at  the  expense  of 
seeming  irreverence,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  point.)  For 
what  follows  from  correspondence  of  event  to  prediction  is, 
not  simply  predetermination,  such  as  could  result  from  fatalistic 
necessity,  but  predestination,  which  is  the  action  distinctively 
of  a  sovereign  purposing  vnll  (predixit  quia  predestinavit).  In 
the  case  of  jDrophecies  regarding  the  Church  and  regarding 
Christ,  the  event  has  a  special  point  of  showing  that  the  Bible 
religion  is  of  God.     The  speciality  in  the  case  of  prophecies 
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regarding  heathen  communities  is,  that  the  event  by  itself  has 
not  in  it  this  implication ;  so  that  what  in  this  case  comes  into 
view  is  simply  the  effect  of  prediction  as  evincing  divinity  ; 
supernatural  forecast,  irrespectively  of  the  quality  of  the  event 
foretold,  demonstrated  through  its  correspondence  with  the  pre- 
diction. 

The  circumstance  that  the  predictions  regarding  com- 
munities have  to  do  with  free  agency,  shows  that  the  event 
is  ahsolutely  incalculable.  The  Chaldean  astrologers  might 
really  predict  eclipses  and  comets,  and  the  forecast  might 
appear  supernatural  to  peoples  unaware  of  the  resources  of 
science  for  calculation  within  the  domain  of  physical  law, 
but  free  agency  is  beyond  that  domain ;  and  a  real  horoscope 
of  human  destiny  is  thus  incompetent  excepting  for  One  who 
"  cloeth  according  to  His  loill "  among  the  in]icd)itants  of  the 
earth  "  and  not  only  in  the  army  of  heaven."  Nor  is  the 
forecast  of  prophecy  of  the  same  species  with  the  j^oliticcd 
"  weather  prophecy  "  of  sagacious  human  divination  of  "  the 
signs  of  the  times."  It  is  really  of  a  different  species,  not 
simply  of  a  higher  degree.  It  resembles  rather  the  meteoro- 
logical "  weather  prophecy  "  of  science  in  storm-signalling ; 
in  this  respect,  that  the  forecast  in  that  weather  prophecy  is 
not  vague,  regarding  merely  the  sort  of  loeather  in  a  season, 
but  specific,  regarding  rain,  ivind,  frost,  at  a  particular  date. 
Sir  John  Herschell  (tract  in  a  posthumous  volume)  states  that 
real  weather  prophecy  is  not  competent  for  man  beyond 
perhaps  two  days.  In  New  Zealand,  where  the  meteorological 
observations  made  in  every  part  of  the  country  are  telegraphed 
to  the  capital  every  day,  a  skilled  expert  will  not  venture 
on  weather  prophecy  beyond  twenty-four  hours.  The  fore- 
cast of  Biblical  prophecy  ranges  freely  from  a  day  (as  in 
Naaman's  case),  from  one  second  (as  in  the  miracle  "  rise  up 
and  walk  "),  to  a  thousand  or  six  thousand  years  ! 

Further,  in  weather  prophecy,  which  is  incompetent,  the 
event  is  not  absolutely  incalculable.  The  wind,  from  which 
the  human  spirit  takes  its  name  (spiritus,  p)ncuma,  ruach), 
though  to  common  apprehension  it  "  bloweth  where  it  listeth," 
is  yet  really  in  the  domain  of  physical  law  (witness  Maury, 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea).  But  the  action  of  man  is 
absolutely  incalculable,  as  being  beyond  that  domain.     That 
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is  to  say,  with  reference  to  a  sixcific  event,  ivhat  'particular 
tiling  a  man  will  do.  The  action  of  the  wind  is  dependent 
upon  material  conditions,  mechanical  and  chemical,  which 
can  be  weighed  and  measured  so  that  the  result  of  them  shall 
be  foreseen  through  calculation.  The  core  of  human  action 
is  in  a  (free)  sinrit,  whose  particular  action  can  no  more  be 
foreseen  by  finite  intelligence  than  if  man  had  been  that 
Supreme  Spirit  of  whom  Isaiah  said,  "Thou  art  a  God  that 
hidest  Thyself"  The  prophet's  weeping  as  he  looked  on  the 
face  of  Hazael  was  thus  of  a  piece  with  God-man's  weeping 
over  Jerusalem.  The  supernatural  was  as  real  in  the  forecast 
as  it  is  in  creation  of  a  world. 

The  question  is  not  about  the  sort  of  thing  a  man  will  do, 
but  about  the  particular  action.  If  we  know  his  character,  we 
know  what  will  be  the  character  of  his  action  and  career,  and 
may  forecast  his  fortunes  and  his  influences  as  likely  to  arise 
out  of  that.  But  uihat  particular  thing  a  man  shall  do,  can  be 
known  to  only  infinite  wisdom.  And  it  can  be  foreseen  by 
Omniscience  only  because  it  is  foreordained  by  Omnipotence. 
AVhat  particular  thing  shall  be  done  by  his  most  intimate  life- 
long associate  an  hour  after  this,  Ahithophel  cannot  know  any 
more  than  he  can  raise  the  dead. 

The  prophets  foretold  the  action,  not  only  of  individuals,  but 
of  communities.  Regarding  the  community,  what  they  foretold 
was  not  vaguely,  an  indeterminate  lot  in  the  future,  but 
specifically,  a  particular  action,  or  definite  course  of  action  or 
experience.  And  the  forecast  ranged  freely  over  time.  Let 
us  picture  to  ourselves  as  a  meteorological  problem : — given, 
complete  ignorance  of  science,  to  produce  an  exact  forecast  of 
the  weather  and  aspect  of  the  sea  and  sky,  from  the  view-point 
of  mid- Atlantic  at  noon  of  Jan.  1st,  1999.  In  this  case  the 
forecast  is  ideally  possible  for  a  creature,  because  the  action  of 
the  elements  is  calculable,  being  within  the  dominion  of 
physical  law.  But  the  event  in  Bible  prophecy  is  dependent 
on  the  absolutely  incalculable  element  of  spirit;  while  the 
spirits,  in  the  case  of  communities, — kingdoms  or  empires, — are 
multitudinous  as  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Suppose  that 
there  is  a  prophetic  horoscope  of  communities  ?  The  mind 
from  which  it  emanates  must  have  been,  not  only  present  at 
their  birth,  but  ruling  in  their  history.  The  "star"  of  their 
destiny  is  in  the  bosom's  counsel  of  the  eternal  will  of 
Omnipotence. 
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(3.)   "  Special  "  providence  concerning  the  Church. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  "  special  "  and  "  particular  " 
providence.  "  Particular "  has  reference  to  the  sphere  of 
providence, — extending  to  every  event,  even  the  sparrow's 
fall.  "  Special "  has  reference  to  the  design  of  providence,  to 
make  events  concur  in  accomplishing  a  purpose  beyond  them, 
as  God  makes  all  things  to  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  Him.  Abstractly,  there  might  be  various  purposes 
in  relation  to  which  providence  thus  is  "  special ; "  e.g.  to 
humble  the  pride  of  Pharaoh,  a  particular  result  on  which  the 
action  of  the  plagues  is  made  to  bear  as  a  cannonade  in  the 
general  sieges  of  Mansoul.  Put  for  study  of  Scripture,  we 
ought  to  learn  from  Scripture  itself  what  is  the  specialty  to 
be  recognised  as  the  ulterior  end  in  view  of  providence,  even 
when  its  operation  is  in  the  general  world.  Under  guidance  of 
Scripture,  where  providence  is  seen  to  have  "  wheels  within 
wheels,"  it  is  possible  to  represent  the  specialty  variously,  in 
subordination  to  the  chief  end  of  all.  Thus  in  addition  to 
"  general "  providence,  some  set  forth  various  degrees  of 
specialty, — e.g.  "  special  "  providence,  regarding  the  Church  ; 
"  more  special "  (magis  specialis),  regarding  Christ ;  and  even, 
"  most  special  "  {maxima  specialis),  regarding  His  glorification 
as  Eedeemer.  The  restriction  of  the  expression  "  special 
providence  "  to  designation  of  God's  peculiar  care  over  the 
Church  in  world  history,  thus  really  implies  a  theological 
dogma.  That  use  of  the  word  is  in  some  measure  conven- 
tional. Put  the  convention  is  convenient  for  us,  who  are  not 
dogmatising,  but  inquiring.  It  serves  to  define  a  line  of 
inquiry  for  us  at  the  stage  we  now  have  reached. 

Epicurus  allowed  men  to  suppose  that  there  may  have 
been  a  God  who,  after  creating  tlie  world,  did  not  go  on  to 
sustain  and  to  govern  it,  but  left  it  to  be  self-sustained  and 
self-governed,  which  perhaps  He  might  have  done  if  He 
had  been  Epicurus — or  an  ostrich  (or  a  Eousseau).  Aristotle 
placed  the  sphere  of  providence  beyond  the  moon  ;  perhaps 
afraid  that  in  nearer  proximity  it  might  disturb  the  museum 
of  a  certain  enthusiastic  naturalist,  not  much  given  to  worship. 
It  may  be  abstractly  conceivable,  ideally  though  not  really 
possible,  that  Israel's    Eedeemer  should  have  restricted  His 
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governmental  action  to  the  Theocracy,  leaving  the  world  of 
mankind  without  a  providential  control  of  its  action  on  His 
part.  In  that  case,  the  tabernacle  would  be  without  an  outer 
curtain.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  not  so.  But  now  we 
will  restrict  our  attention  to  what  is  within  that  outer  cur- 
tain,— the  nation  of  Israel,  regarded  as  "  holy  "  to  the  Lord 
(Ex.  xix.  6),  a  visible  Church.  That  nation,  it  is  maintained 
by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (Phil.  iii.  3),  is  now  constituted 
by  Christendom ;  and  the  claim  is  sustained  by  the  Apostle  of 
the  Circumcision  (1  Pet.  ii.  9).  But  we  for  the  present  shall 
restrict  our  attention  to  the  Old  Testament  Church  or  nation 
as  a  ground  for  our  study  of  "  special "  providence  in  illustra- 
tion of  prophecy,  or  of  prophecy  as  illustrated  by  "  special  " 
providence. 

In  Ezekiel's  vision  there  were  wheels  within  wheels.  In 
Egypt  and  in  Canaan,  God,  carrying  out  His  covenant  purpose 
of  redeeming  love  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  dealt  with  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Canaanites  correspondingly  to  their 
distinct  relations  to  Him  as  tlidr  ruler  and  judge.  But 
while  He  did  so.  He  made  all  His  action  toward  those 
peoples,  and  all  tlidr  action  toward  Him  and  His  peculiar 
people,  to  work  for  accomplishment  of  His  purpose  of  redeem- 
ing love  to  this  people  distinctively  His  own.  To  trust  in 
that  idrovicUnce,  ivas  the  hest  exercise  of  Israel's  life  of  faith 
(Heb.  ii.  4  ;  cp.  Eom.  i.  17  ;  Gal.  iii.  11  ;  Heb.  x.  38).  And 
to  enable  them  to  trust  in  it  was  one  great  intended  use  of 
His  prophecies  regarding  the  Church. 

The  outward  Israel  of  Christ's  time  (John  viii.  34-44)  and  of 
Paul's  (Eom.  ix.-xi.)  made  a  literally  ruinous  mistake,  which 
perhaps  is  vEschylean  Greek  for  mortal  sin  (d/xaprLa,  "  missing 
the  mark,"  is  Greek  for  the  Hebrew  "  Israel  is  a  deceitful 
bow  "),  in  making  the  favoured  Israel  to  consist  in  the  seed  of 
Abraham  according  to  the  flesh.  They  thus  far  coincided  in 
their  view  with  that  of  those  other  "  historical  critics  "  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  finding  what  thcij  bring,  make  the  ultimate 
cause  of  Israel's  religious  history  to  have  been  something  in 
the  nature  of  an  Israelite  as  distinguished  from  the  nature  of 
other  men,  namely,  a  peculiar  natural  religiousness.  The 
view  is  profoundly  antagonistic  to  the  Bible  view.  According 
to  the  Bible  view,  Israel's  nature  is  that  which  appeared  in 
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Esau — Edom — the  first-born,  who  forfeited  the  blessing  by  his 
carnality,  and  who  afterwards,  in  pursuance  of  the  doom  of 
later  prophecy,  was  utterly  overthrown  by  the  younger 
brother's  hands.  Israel's  nature  is  also  seen  (Gal.  iii.  4)  in 
that  other  elder  brother  who  "  persecuted  "  Isaac  in  his  infancy 
(witness  Acts  iii.-ix.),  and  thus  brought  upon  himself  the 
calamity  (cp.  Acts  xiii.  46,  xxviii.  25-28)  of  being  outcast 
from  the  home  in  which  he  by  birth  had  been  only  a  slave 
(Eph.  ii.  3).  Both  Ishmael  and  Esau  obtained  a  temporal 
blessing  through  their  being  outwardly  connected  with  the 
one  true  seed.  But  the  outward  Israel  has  for  eighteen 
centuries  been  a  bye-word,  a  hissing,  an  astonishment ;  and 
as  such  has  been  a  powerfully  impressive  sample  of  evidence 
of  fulfilled  prophecy.  For  that  people  has  been  an  awful 
illustration  of  what  tliey  might  have  known  (Bom.  ix. ;  cp. 
Ex.  ix.  16),  from  what  was  said  to  Pharaoh  in  their  hear- 
ing, the  sovereignty  of  the  providence  of  God  in  history, 
always  "  doing  according  to  His  will"  "  He  will  have  mercy  upon 
wliom  He  ivill  have  mercy,  and  whom  He  ivill  He  hardeneth." 

When  St.  Paul  (Gal.  iii.  16)  distinguishes  between  "seed" 
and  "  seeds,"  he  is  not  the  slave  of  his  Eabbinism,  but  the 
master  of  it.  He  brings  bread  and  honey  out  of  the  lion,  where 
a  worldly  critic  might  have  found  an  Apollyon.  And  the 
strength  and  sweetness  he  has  brought  is  this :  Formally,  or 
in  words,  the  distinction  of  a  "  seed  "  from  "  seeds  "  is  strewn 
upon  the  face  of  revelation  ;  and  corresponding  to  that  there  is 
distinction  of  a  seed,  the  seed,  from  all  other  seeds, — a  distinction 
that  is  real,  essential,  fundamental,  pervading  the  life's  life  of  the 
whole  revealed  system  of  salvation  by  redeeming  sovereign  grace. 

This  seed,  the  seed,  one  in  essence,  may  in  manifestation  be 
multitudinous  as  the  (cold  and  fruitless)  sand  of  the  sea-shore, 
or  the  (radiant,  glorious)  stars  of  the  firmament ;  and,  indeed,  is 
the  true  "  dispersion  seed  "  {'/.iyog  crropadr/jk),  as  Justin  Martyr 
might  have  seen,  if  he  had  left  his  philosopher's  gown  (and 
coloured  spectacles)  behind  him  when  he  entered  the  school 
(Matt.  xi.  28,  29)  of  Christ.  The  vital  matter  is  its  imitij. 
That  unity  is  not  merely  ideal  (Platonic),  but  real  and  historical 
(Christian).  It  is  not  in  one  or  all  of  the  "  five  universals  " 
oi  nominalism,  but  in  a  person  who  is  a  righteous  servant  of 
the  Lord  (Isa.  liii.  11).  "  He  shall  see  His  seed,"  "  that  He  may 
be  the  first-born  of  many  brethren  "  (cp.  Heb.  ii.  8-13).  This  one 
seed  (cp.  Isaac)  is  itself  supernatural,  of  promise,  in  covenant. 
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and  its  history  is  so  bound  up  with  miraculous  prediction  as  to 
constitute  a  very  great  historical  evidence  of  prophecy. 

The  American  aloe,  we  have  heard,  blossoms  only  once  in  a 
liundred  years.  We  now  have  to  think  of  a  blossom  (passion 
Hower)  which  appeared  on  Calvary  from  a  seed  which  had 
been  planted  (Gen.  iii.  15)  in  Eden.  The  first  gospel  preach- 
ing was  of  an  enmity  between  the  serpent  with  his  seed  (John 
viii.  44),  and  on  the  other  hand  a  blessed  seed  of  the  woman. 
This  blessed  seed  was  destined  to  be,  though  wounded  in 
conflict,  yet  victorious  in  the  end.  That  was  the  gospel  of 
promise.  This  i^rotcvangdium  was  a  miraculous  prediction,  as 
appears  in  the  event  of  Calvary,  with  resurrection  from  the 
dead  and  salvation  by  grace,  upon  the  footing  of  justification 
by  faith  only  {sold).  And  that  promise  ran  through  the 
whole  Old  Testament  dispensation  (Heb.  xi.,  xii.),  connecting 
all  its  prophecies  into  one  as  with  an  invisible  thread  of 
finest  gold,  the  golden  wisdom  of  God  (whose  word  is  "  tried  ") 
in  a  providence  which  is  most  "  holy,  wise,  and  poiverful." 

In  the  later  age  of  prophecy,  the  distinctly  prophetic  epoch, 
it  appeared  with  great  plainness  that  the  people  of  God  were 
in  a  strict  sense  living  u2)on  jJrcdiction,  "  substance  of  things 
hoped  for"  (cp.  Heb.  xi.  1).  Prediction  filled  the  air  of  their 
epoch,  so  as  to  be  the  atmosphere  they  breathed.  But  not 
only  so,  their  very  life  of  faith  was  rooted  in  dependence  on 
God  ior  future  good  ("evidence  of  things  not  seen"),  which 
was  maker  of  promise,  all  concerning  one  seed.  They  had  the 
thing  to  whose  coming  they  looked  forward,  as  one  has  tlie 
sun  who  in  the  dawning  waits  for  sunrise.  The  aloe,  which 
is  to  blossom  only  at  the  close  of  the  century,  is  in  that  lost 
paradise  all  through  the  hundred  years  growing  toward  the 
fateful  point  of  blossoming  manifestation  (Johnii.  11  ;  cp.  Gal. 
vi.  14).  The  hlossom  is  really  there,  all  through  those  years, 
on  its  way  of  inclioation  to  this  manifestation.  And  all 
through  the  century  tJie  great  thing  really  present,  the  tran- 
scendental reality  of  the  whole  history,  is  that  one  seed,  the 
unseen  blossom,  in  movement  toward  visibility  at  "the 
fulness  of  the  times." 

The  people  were  not  distinctly  aware  of  all  this.  And 
even  the  prophets  (1  Pet.  ill)  had  to  try  to  feel  their  way 
to  the  distinct  significance  of  that  which  was  not  yet  in  full 
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explicitness  of  blossoming.  But  tliey  had  the  tldng,  and  lived 
upon  it,  as  heaven  was  in  Canaan  and  the  sanctuary  of  the 
universe  was  in  the  tabernacle,  where  Israel's  life  was  hid 
with  Christ  in  God.  And  (Heb.  i.  1,  expoixndcd  in  xi.-xii.) 
the  whole  of  their  life  depended  on  their  realising  the 
substance  in  that  shadow,  the  unseen  future  good  as  a  visibly 
present  reality.  "  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

That,  however,  is  in  a  real  sense  common  to  the  Christian 
life  of  all  the  epochs  of  time.  For  "  we  are  saved  by  hope ;  " 
and  the  real  present  is  but  the  dawning  of  an  ideal  future  most 
real,  in  which  we  now  apprehend  that  for  which  we  are  appre- 
hended. The  specialty  in  the  condition  of  the  Old  Testament 
believers  during  their  prophetic  epoch  was,  that  the  word  which 
came  to  them  continuously  as  the  sunshine,  was  a  "prophetic 
■word"  (2  Pet.  i.  19)  in  the  strict  sense  of  predictive  word. 
And  the  jyredictions  all  had  their  organising  principle  of  unity 
in  that  one  seed,  supernatural,  of  promise,  as  the  planetary  stars 
have  their  unity  in  the  sun.  The  general  providence  of  God, 
shown  in  the  history  of  the  peoples  around  them,  was  thus  to 
their  view  exhibited  as  not  taking  end  in  the  finishing  of  God's 
particular  accounts  with  those  peoples  respectively,  but  being 
sovereignly  directed  further  to  the  accomplishment  of  His  one 
great  purpose  in  the  chosen  seed.  And  the  special  providence 
which  thus  appeared  as  operative  even  in  general  history,  as 
Christ  is  "head  over  all  things  to  the  Church  which  is  His 
body,"  was  known  to  them  to  be  also  directly  operative  upon 
themselves  and  within  themselves,  among  whom  the  Eedeemer 
of  Israel,  who  is  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  had  His  dwelling 
(cp.  Isa.  xl.  26-31).  In  particular,  the  instruction  through  the 
prophets  was  a  continual  intimation  to  them  of  what  icas  about 
to  happen  in  their  own  case,  as  a  community  whose  unity  was 
constituted  by  tliat  seed.  This  epoch  thus  w\as  literally  a 
regime  of  prediction.  And  tlie  prediction  in  its  core  was 
always  of  the  incalculable.  For  the  whole  fabric  of  their  life 
of  faith  reposed  on  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  keeping  His 
covenant  promises  ;  it  is  only  because  He  was  "  the  Lord,  who 
changeth  not,"  that  the  seed  of  Jacob  was  not  consumed. 

Underlying  that  articulate  spoken  prophecy,  there  was  the 
silent  prophecy  of  the  types  especially  in  the  ceremonial 
system,  with  its  tabernacle  of  testimony,  regarding  the  true 
way  of  man's  true  life  in    God ;    and    with  its  Passover   of 
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remembrance,  regarding  the  wonder  of  the  origination  of  that 
life  and  its  ever-living  way  (Heb.  x.  19-22),  unworn  as  the 
way  of  ships  upon  the  sea.  How  far,  precisely,  that  system 
was  understood  by  the  believers  as  being  not  only  symbolical 
but  typical,  and  also,  how  far  they  understood  this  or  that 
thing  beyond  the  system  as  being  typical, — for  instance,  the 
sign  of  Jonas  the  prophet, — we  will  not  now  inquire.  That 
they  were  aware,  generally,  that  (Heb.  iv.)  Canaan  was  not 
the  true  rest,  and  that  the  heavenly  original  of  the  tabernacle 
had  to  be  waited  for  as  well  as  sought  for,  we  can  see  and 
understand.  Melchisedek,  e.g.  (Ps.  ex.  ;  cp.  Heb.  vii.),  they 
knew  from  express  revelation  as  being,  not  a  mere  "  rover  " 
(planet),  like  a  wandering  Balaam  star,  but  really  and  vitally 
connected  with  the  system  though  ostensibly  not  in  it  nor  of 
it ;  as  a  true  "  planet,"  which  means  "  rover,"  is  really  law- 
abiding,  keeping  place  and  time,  and  helping  to  maintain  the 
general  order  of  the  system  in  which  it  seems  a  stranger 
(Gershom).  And  they  may,  through  unrecorded  instructions  of 
prophecy,  have  had  means  of  information  regarding  what  was 
typical  in  the  old  system  beyond  what  was  represented  by  the 
Upistlc  to  the  Hebrews,  and  other  means  of  information  given 
to  us  in  the  new  dispensation.  We  do  not  know  that  all  tlie 
j)rophetic  instructions  of  the  old  time  was  recorded  for  our 
learning.  And,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  amount 
of  their  comprehension  of  the  types,  the  point  for  us  at 
present  is  the  fact,  that  in  that  pictorial  gospel  they  had  soine 
knowledge  of  the  true  way  of  life  in  God's  redeeming  love 
(in  1  Pet.  i.  10  we  see  them  trying  to  write  an  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews). 

Here  again,  therefore,  we  see  them  under  a  regime  of  pre- 
diction. "  The  law  was  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come." 
And  the  shadowy  priesthood,  intercession,  sacrifice,  expiation, 
regeneration,  all  spoke  to  them  ever  of  the  coming  substance  of 
the  good  supreme.  The  aloe,  as  it  goes  on  growing  through  the 
century,  with  ever-growing  clearness,  foreshadows  the  blossom 
which  is  to  shine  out  at  the  close.  In  the  geologic  history  of 
the  old  creation,  whose  blossoming  at  the  close  was  to  be  man, 
there  were,  at  every  stage  of  the  movement  in  the  past,  indi- 
cations of  the  coming  of  manhood  in  the  future.  And  more 
generally,  "  the  archetypal  idea,"  says  Owen,  prince  of  com- 
parative anatomists,  "  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  under  divers 
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modifications,  upon  this  planet  long  prior  to  the  existence  of 
those  animal  species  which  exemplify  it."  So  in  the  Old 
Testament  typology.  While  the  kingdom  of  God  went  on 
unfolding  otherwise,  as  the  aloe  continues  the  silent  growing, 
prophecy  at  the  same  time  went  on  ever  showing,  with  more  and 
more  of  clear  distinctness,  what  all  the  time  was  tlic  tiling,  the 
true  principle  of  unity  of  life,  progressively  through  the  whole. 
Thus  there  was  a  continuous  dumb-show  prediction  in  the 
whole  system  of  the  types  ;  as  in  springtime  every  day  has  in 
it  promise  of  a  brighter  morrow.  And  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hehreics,  in  saying  that  Christ  is  ]\Ioses  unveiled,  says  in  other 
words  that  the  ancient  system  of  the  types  is  now  shown  by 
fulfilment  to  have  been  a  miraculous  prediction  in  dumb-show : 
— prediction  that  now  appears  in  the  glory  of  its  fulfilment ;  a 
Moses  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  speaking  of  that 
exodus  ("  decease  ")  of  Christ  which  (s/xsXXe)  He  was  destined 
to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem. 

When  we  look  back  beyond  the  ceremonial  law,  and  the 
exodus,  and  Egypt,  we  see  Abraham  receiving  that  covenant, 
with  promise  and  signature  and  seal,  which  was  the  heart  of 
the  religion  of  his  posterity  all  down  through  the  old  dis- 
pensation, and  Mosaism  coming  to  be  superinduced  on  the 
face  of  it.  And  in  the  life  of  Abraham  and  other  patriarchs,  as 
well  as  in  Israel's  life  under  bondage  and  through  deliverance, 
we  ever  see  miraculous  prediction  of  the  future  of  the  chosen 
people  themselves,  and  of  the  future  of  the  outside  world  in 
its  bearing  upon  them.  Without  predictions  of  the  incalculable 
future,  the  Abrahamic  religion  never  breathed.  And  if  at  any 
time  the  prophecy  had  failed  in  respect  of  fulfilment  in 
miracle  of  wisdom,  the  religion  must  have  ceased  to  live.  Yov 
to  that  life  all  the  outward  influences  were  unfavourable. 
The  religion  really  had  nothing  to  live  upon  but  the  faithful- 
ness of  God  in  His  "  prophetic  word."  The  very  continuance 
of  its  existence  in  that  early  time  is  (cp.  Eph.  ii.  7)  for  all 
succeeding  ages  a  proof  of  supernaturalism,  in  the  origination 
and  the  sustentation  of  it.  Simply  as  a  life  of  faith,  that 
aloe,  which  went  on  living  through  the  centuries,  to  blossom 
as  a  passion  flower  on  the  Cross,  must  have  been  originally 
planted  by  God  ;  and  all  through  the  ages  it  must  have  had 
a  sunshine  and  a  rainfall  of  true  supernatural  "  power  and 
presence  "  of  the  Kedeemer. 
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(4.)  As  to  Christ  in  the  new  dispensation. 

As  the  half  is  sometimes  more  than  the  whole,  we  will  not 
now  inquire  into  the  predictions  uttered  by  Christ  and  His 
apostles  in  the  New  Testament  (see  on  Christ's  Own  Pro- 
phetic Utterance,  Bk.  II.  chap.  i.  sec.  3),  but  will  restrict  our 
attention  to  the  predictions  regarding  Christ  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, said  to  be  fulfilled  in  His  coming  and  work,  as  histori- 
cally set  forth  in  the  New.  Tliat  will  suffice  for  our  purpose 
at  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry ;  and,  in  this  case,  enough 
is  better  than  a  feast. 

At  the  threshold  we  find,  in  the  New  Testament  itself,  that 
ostensibly  the  community,  which  were  the  custodiers  of  the 
Old  Scriptures,  did  not  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  And 
it  here  is  an  interesting  side-question  how  the  prophecies 
regarding  the  Messiah  are  regarded  by  the  unbelieving  Jews. 
But  the  pathetic  interest  of  that  question  must  not  be  allowed 
to  blind  us  to  the  fact,  which  we  have  observed,  that  Peter 
and  Paul,  two  thorough-going  Old  Testament  Hebrews,  main- 
tained that  the  real  eJews  (cp.  John  in  Eev.  ii.  9,  iii.  9)  did 
believe. on  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  that  those  who  rejected 
Him  were  only  an  outward  Israel,  a  seed  of  Abraham  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh.  Jesus  of  Nazareth, — Paul,  and  Peter,  and 
the  other  apostles  and  evangelists,  and  the  3000,  and  the  5000, 
and  the  144,000  (Rev.  vii.),  cdl  believed  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
tvas  the  Old  Testament  Messiah,  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Beloved  One."  So  did  Jesus  Himself.  These  were  Jews. 
They  were  on  the  spot  at  the  time.  They  knew  the  Old 
Scriptures  just  as  well  as  we  can  know  them,  and  they  had 
the  most  powerful  conceivable  motives  to  make  sure  as  to  the 
meaning  of  them.  If  the  present  question  had  been  about 
human  authority  on  account  of  presumable  qualification,  it 
could  be  said  with  truth  that,  irrespectively  of  inspiration, 
the  orifjinal  New  Testament  Church  and  its  founders  are, 
relatively  to  the  real  meaning  of  those  Scriptures,  far  the 
most  important  witnesses  that  have  ever  spoken. 

As  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  they  certainly  do  not  appear 
to  have  any  special  qualification  for  knowing  the  meaning  of 
those  Scriptures.  Their  specialty  is,  in  the  estimation  of 
Christendom,  that  as  to  this  matter  they  are  blind  (2  Cor.  iii. 
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14;  cp.  John  ix.  39-41).  What  is  the  difference  between 
them  and  other  men  ?  Not  their  natural  descent  from 
Abraham  and  circumcision  in  the  flesh ;  that  is  common  to 
the  Ishmaelites  along  with  them.  Their  specialty  is  their 
unbelief.  And  unbelief  does  not  appear  to  be  a  special 
qualitication  for  understanding  the  Old  Testament,  though 
some  appear  to  think  it  is. 

Paul,  in  the  synagogue  of  Pisidian  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  27), 
said  that  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  did  not 
know  Christ  when  He  came.  But  he  said  in  the  same  breath 
(cp.  John  XX.  9),  that  neither  did  they  know  "  the  voices  of  the 
prophets  which  are  read  every  Sabbath  day,"  and  that  they 
fulfilled  those  prophets  by  condemning  the  true  Christ.  The 
question,  then.  What  do  the  Jews  think  about  the  prophecies 
of  Messiah,  seeing  that  they  do  not  own  a  fulfilment  of  them 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  is  not  important  in  relation  to  the 
justice  of  His  claim  to  be  the  Christ  of  prophecy. 

It  is  said  that  some  of  them  admit  that  there  was  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  a  sort  of  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies,  to  the 
extent  of  His  having  been  a  true  prophetic  reformer — not 
a  divine  Eedeemer.  It  is  known  that  others  of  them  have 
given  up  expectation  of  the  coming  of  any  Messiah;  which 
would  imply  that  the  prophecies  were  untrue.  As  for  those 
who  rejected  the  suffering  Son  of  Mary,  we  saw  that  the  sort  of 
Messiah,  for  the  sake  of  whom  they  rejected  Him,  is  a  Christ 
of  exaltation  only,  not  of  humiliation — exalting  Jews  and 
humiliating  Gentiles ;  and  that  the  Old  Testament  Messiah 
is  a  humiliation  Christ  so  clearly,  that  some  of  their  Eabbis 
sought  their  way  out  of  the  difficulty  thus  occasioned  by  sup- 
posing that  the  Old  Testament  has  two  Messiahs,  one  of 
exaltation  and  one  of  humiliation.  Thus  Paul  has  cause  for 
saying  to  them,  "'Not  seeds,  but  seed;"  and  for  asking  the 
unbelieving  Jews  as  well  as  the  Judaising  Corinthians,  "  Is 
Christ  divided  ? '' 

The  glory  of  that  Messiah  of  those  Jews  was  to  be  /or  them. 
The  outcome  was  to  be  glorification  of  the  seed  of  Abraham 
according  to  the  flesh,  in  a  kingdom  of  a  corresponding  quality, 
for  glorification  of  the  Jews.  The  true  seed  of  Abraham  is  for 
blessing  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  And  a  distinguishing 
glory  claimed  for  Jesus  as  the  Christ  is,  that  through  His 
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coming  there  is  abolition  of  the  difference  between  Jew  and 
Gentile  through  their  being  both  placed  on  the  highest  footing 
that  can  be  occupied  by  any  creature :  "  Ye  are  all  the  children 
of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ." 

In  the  Bible  system  we  find  intimations  of  a  nniversalism 
yet  more  comprehensive.  The  redemption  by  Christ  is  repre- 
sented as  having  for  its  purpose  and  effect  a  restoration  and  a 
definitive  establishment  of  the  moral  order  of  the  whole 
universe  of  rational  creatures.  That  (Chalmers,  Astronomical 
Discourses)  has  a  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  as  meeting  the  objection:  It  is  unlikely  that  a 
thing  so  great  as  incarnation  of  God,  and  humiliation  unto 
death  of  God  incarnate,  should  have  been  done  for  a  world  so 
insifrnificant  as  ours.  The  answer  is :  As  to  antecedent  like- 
lihood,  (1)  we  perhaps  are  not  qualified  to  judge  ;  but  we  may 
see  that  God  can  bestow  His  whole  mind  upon  little  things, 
since,  while  the  telescope  discovers  a  system  in  every  fixed 
star,  the  microscope  discloses  a  world  in  every  atom.  (2) 
This  world  of  ours  may  be  the  theatre  of  the  one  great  war  of 
God's  kingdom  of  light  against  the  usurpation  of  darkness  in 
the  universe ;  and  the  work  of  man's  redemption  may  be  the 
one  great  battle  of  that  war. 

At  present  we  only  glance  at  that  aspect  of  the  great  matter 
in  passing  on  to  the  specific  question   as   to  Old  Testament 
prophecy   fulfilled   in   Christ.     Under   that   description   there 
fall  to  be  considered  specific  predictions  in  distinct  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  regarding  the  Messiah.     Along  with  these 
there  are  what    may    be    described    as  particular  "  marks " 
{reKfiripia,  "  He    showed    them    His    hands   and   His   side "), 
which,  though  in  isolation,  they  should  not  have  the  force  of 
specific  prediction,  yet  in  Sim.,  like  the  wounds  of  the  cross, 
serve  toward  identification  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  as  converg- 
ing light-rays  in  a  system  of  circumstantial  evidence.     And 
very  important  is  what  cannot  be  reduced  to  either  of  those 
heads,  but,  in  fact,  includes  them  both — the  ostensible  corre- 
spondence to  what  is  demanded  by  the  Old   Testament  as  a 
whole  (Luke  xxiv.  27,  44),  or,  in   the  substance  of  it,  with 
what  has  historically  appeared  in   Christ  and  His  work,  and 
what  has  had  no  shadow  of  appearing  in  any  other  way  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 
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1.  As  to  circumstantial  evidence  of  particular  "marks," 
Christ  and  His  apostles,  in  claiming  for  His  Messiahship  the 
attestation  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  do  not  appear  to  have 
laid  emphasis  on  particular  marks  or  even  on  specific  predic- 
tions. The  formula  which  occurs  in  Matthew  with  such 
characteristic  frequency,  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  is 
written,"  etc.,  no  doubt  refers  to  some  correspondence  of  the 
particular  thing  he  is  recording  in  the  Gospel  history  to  a 
particular  thing  in  Old  Testament  Scripture.  Bat  the  corre- 
spondence may  not  be  the  kind  of  "  fulfilment "  which  we 
regard  as  evidence  of  supernatural  forecast.  Our  habit  of 
speaking  and  thinking  so  much  about  this  one  kind  of  fulfil- 
ment has  occasioned  a  convenient  conventional  use  of  the 
word  in  one  specific  sense.  But  we  must  not  allow  our  con- 
vention to  operate  retrospectively  as  a  law  for  the  evangelist, 
prescribing  that  he  shall  not  have  employed  the  word  in  a 
sense  more  general  and  free.  The  word  is  in  its  nature  of  an 
elastic  character,  and  we  must  allow  Matthew  to  intimate  the 
sense  in  which  he  employs  it. 

Now  the  purpose  of  his  using  it,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  connection  in  particular  places,  does  not  always 
mean  more  than  simply  significant  correspondence  or  suggestive 
coincidence  or  similarity;  the  significance  or  suggestiveness 
always  having  an  understood  relation  to  the  grand  question,  to 
which  the  history  as  a  whole  is  the  answer,  whether  Jesus  is 
not  the  Christ  (Matt.  xi.  2,  3  ;  cp.  i.  1,  18).  In  this  or  that 
place,  accordingly,  the  expression  may  not  have  a  more 
definite  meaning  than  "  Here  again  you  see  the  Old  Testa- 
ment rising  into  view  as  being  fulfilled  in  this  history."  And 
that  may  imply  only  the  emergence  here  of  a  something 
which,  though  it  should  have  no  significance  if  regarded  by 
itself  in  isolation,  may,  in  combination,  really  be  of  a  signifi- 
cant suggestiveness, — having  a  look  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  is  significant, — furnishing  a  "  mark  "  for  identification 
of  the  person  by  serving  to  show  that  the  history  as  a  whole 
is  a  counterpart  of  correspondence  to  the  "  prophetic  word  "  as 
a  whole. 

We  have  no  reason  nor  right  to  suppose  that  Matthew's 
characteristic  manner  of  frequent,  one  might  say  continual, 
side-notes  of  this  kind  upon  the  things  emerging  in  the  history 
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represents  only  an  idiosyncracy  of  Matthew.  No  doubt  it 
fits  into  his  individual  manner  of  looking  at  the  things  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  That  is  the  reason  of  the  selection  of  this 
man-pen  of  inspiration  here, — that  the  thing  has  to  be  shown 
in  a  light  in  which  it  is  natural  for  an  inspired  Mattheio  to  see 
it.  The  idiosyncracies  of  the  Scripture  writers  are  by  inspira- 
tion thus  not  destroyed,  but  employed.  But  none  of  them — 
certainly  not  a  historian  so  piously  grave  as  Matthew — would 
indulge  his  own  idiosyncracies  in  a  play  of  fancy  upon 
accidental  surface  coincidences  which  are  in  no  vital  relation 
to  the  one  subject  of  the  history ;  and  the  other  evangelists, 
the  apostles,  in  addressing  those  who  knew  the  Old  Testament 
and  their  Master,  all  proceed  upon  the  same  general  view,  that 
there  is  a  correspondence  of  this  historical  eventuation  with 
the  Old  Testament  prediction  which  implies  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  sealed  by  prophecy  as  Jehovah's  Christ  (Acts  iii. 
18-25). 

But  we  must  distinguish  between  what  serves  for  edification 
of  a  believer  and  what  is  requisite  for  the  conviction  of  an 
inquirer.  Matthew  the  apostle,  showing  the  "  sign  "  of 
miracle,  may  dogmatise.  But  Matthew  the  evangelist,  point- 
ing out  this  and  that  coincidence,  invites  us  to  exercise  our 
own  reason  upon  the  question,  What,  if  any,  is  the  evidential 
value  of  this  particular  coincidence  or  correspondence  as 
indicating  supernatural  foresight  in  the  prophecy  ?  And  we 
may  observe  in  general,  that  it  does  not  necessarily  affect  the 
evidential  value  of  a  coincidence,  that  the  thing  which  here 
emerges  is  unimportant  in  itself  (a  feather  may  show  how  the 
wind  blows,  and  the  closing  of  a  flower  at  noon  means  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun). 

"  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene "  is  an  offence  to  lexico- 
graphers, because  "  Nazarene "  in  the  prophecy  does  not 
primarily  mean  "  belonging  to  Nazareth  "  (as  the  whale's  belly 
does  not  primarily  mean  the  heart  of  the  earth).  But  the 
external  confusion  out  of  which  the  coincidence  results  may  (as 
in  Achan's  case)  really  add  to  the  relevant  significance  of  the 
coincidence :  "  the  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  dis- 
posing thereof  is  of  the  Lord."  The  circumstance  that,  through 
unlikely  accidents,  a  man-child  is  born  at  Bethlehem  amid 
mean  surroundings,  is  in  itself  unimportant.  But  in  the  present 
case  the  specification  of  Bethlehem  in  Old  Testament  prophecy 
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gives  a  significance  of  coincidence,  or  correspondence,  of  pre- 
diction to  event,  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  strange 
unlikelihood  of  the  external  circumstances  through  which,  in 
fact,  the  coincidence  was  brought  about.  "  A  bone  of  Him  shall 
not  be  broken"  has  not  in  itself  the  circumstantial  details 
of  difference  between  the  treatment  of  the  malefactors  whose 
legs  were  broken,  and  the  piercing  of  Christ's  side  by  the 
soldier's  spear.  But  the  human  mind  (of  John,  xix.  36),  which 
saw  a  prophetic  significance  in  that  manner  of  sacrificing  a 
lamb  for  the  (undivided)  "people  of  God,"  was  profoundly 
clear,  and  may  have  seen  the  verification  in  the  ("  I'assover," 
1  Cor.  V.  7)  setting  of  that  particular  thing,  which  had  no 
verifying  circumstantials  within  itself,  as  the  Calvary  spear 
wound  may  not  have  had  in  it  the  private  mark  of  that 
particular  soldier.  So  as  to  the  circumstance  that  the  public 
career  of  Jesus  began  in  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles ; "  there  is 
a  strange  unlikelihood,  of  this  event,  but  that  only  adds 
impressive  significance  to  the  fulfilled  prediction. 

In  the  ordinary  case  of  matter  of  fact,  which  admits  of 
attestation  by  evidence  of  personal  observers,  "  two  or  three 
witnesses"  suffice  to  place  the  matter  in  daylight,  beyond 
which  there  can  be  really  no  addition  to  the  force  of 
demonstration,  as  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  day.  But 
in  a  question  of  identification  of  a  person,  through  combination 
of  circumstances  which  may  be  unimportant  separately,  num- 
ber may  be  strength  in  the  measure  of  its  magnitude 
multiplied  according  to  the  rationale  of  a  cumulative  proof. 
We  can  see  this  in  relation  to  the  identification  of  Jesus 
before  His  ascension  into  heaven.  (1)  There  was  frequeney 
of  His  appearances  to  the  apostles  during  the  forty  days. 
(2)  There  was  the  numerousness  of  His  (TeKfiyjpia)  "infallible 
proofs"  (which  may  have  been  the  same  mark  often  shown). 
And  (3)  there  was  the  multitude  of  additional  witnesses,  the 
"  more  than  five  hundred  persons"  who  "  saw  "  Him  "  at  once." 
In  the  present  question  of  identification  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
as  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  allegation  of  a 
hundred  particular  "  marks,"  or  of  more,  is  very  important. 
Bacon  said  that  if  the  Bible  predictions  of  Antichrist  were 
published  as  a  hue  and  cry,  any  constable  in  Europe  would 
go  straight  to  Eome  and  lay  hands  on  the  Pope.  Yet 
the  number  of  particular  "  marks "  in  that  case  is  perhaps 
not   ten.      Of    the    alleged    hundred,    some    may    be    really 
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fanciful  and  irrelevant.  But  tlie  allegation  of  so  many  is 
very  impressive.  The  "  infinity  "  of  mathematics,  for  absolute 
certainty,  seems  to  be  far  more  than  made  good  under  this 
head  alone. 

2.  As  to  direct  specific  predictions.  This  head  of  evidence 
was  handled  by  Bishop  Chandler  in  A  Defence  of  Christianity 
from  the  Prophecies  (2nd  ed.,  a.d.  1725).  His  argument,  upon 
the  ground  of  the  predictions  adduced  by  him,  is  twofold : 
(1)  he  proves,  in  thesi,  that  these  utterances  refer  to  the 
Messiah;  and  (2)  in  hypothesi,  he  shows  that  the  prediction 
them,  every  one  separately,  is  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
The  number  of  passages  at  first  adduced  by  him  was  twelve, 
to  which  he  afterwards  made  some  addition.  But  twelve  in 
this  case  is  ample,  as  in  the  case  of  twelve  apostles.  There 
may  be  evidence  of  prophecy  not  suitable  for  his  argument 
under  this  head.  Thus,  there  is  the  whole  system  of  typology, 
which,  in  so  far  as  it  is  really  typological,  is  eo  ipso,  a  miracle 
of  forecast,  "  sealing  "  the  Son  of  Mary  as  the  Christ  of  God. 
Chandler  has  a  separate  exposition  of  this  evidence  in  another 
part  of  his  volume.  Again,  there  is  further  evidence  of 
highest  value  which  would  have  been  unsuitable  to  his 
argument,  because,  in  the  particular  prophecy  apart,  not 
visibly  direct  and  specific  in  referring  to  the  Messiah ;  such 
as  in  those  predictions  which,  though  including  the  Messiah 
by  implication,  on  the  face  of  them  refer  to  a  class,  and  not 
only  to  an  individual,  e.g.  the  protevangclium  (Gen.  iii.  15), 
the  promise  of  blessing  for  mankind  in  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
and  perhaps  the  Mosaic  prediction  (cp.  Acts  iii.  18-25)  of  a 
prophet  like  Moses  who  should  be  raised  up  to  succeed  him, 
if  not  to  supersede  him.  Chandler  had  no  real  need  of 
anxiously  multiplying  cases  of  specific  prediction.  A  very 
few  would  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  his  argument.  And  the 
predictions  of  this  class  are  only  one  part  of  the  resources  of 
evidence  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  regarding  Christ. 

The  reading  of  works  like  this  of  Chandler,  and  Keith's 
Evidences  of  Prophecy,  and  West  On  the  Resurrection,  is  profit- 
able for  deliverance  of  the  mind  from  mere  cobwebs  and  mist 
of  bookish  theorising.  Plain,  strong  manly  thought,  with 
adequate  learning,  and  resolutely  thorough  expiscation  of  the 
matter  of  fact  in  hand,  is  in  such  works  brought  to  bear  upon 
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what  really  is  a  jury  question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  sound 
historic  sense,  or  clear  instinct  for  reality  ;  that  which  makes  a 
man's  judgment  to  be  trustworthy  as  a  juryman  or  judge  in 
ordinary  matters  of  fact.  Once  the  case,  if  a  good  one,  is  fairly 
set  forth  in  such  a  work,  the  statement  is  definitive,  like  Butler's 
Analogy.  The  work  remains  unassailable  as  a  public  possession 
of  mankind,  like  Euclid's  elements  or  the  multiplication  table. 
Ambitious  subtlety  of  theorising  assailants  is  thenceforward 
only  as  a  misty  vapour.  The  specific  predictions  and  the 
fulfilment  of  them  remain  as  mountains,  and  the  clouds  pass 
away.  Hobbes  made  no  abiding  impression  to  the  detriment 
of  the  axioms  of  geometry.  And,  unless  mankind  be  "  sophisti- 
cated" by  theorisings  into  permanent  imbecility  of  unreason,  it 
seems  impossible  that  generation  after  generation  should  not 
go  on  to  fiud,  in  the  demonstrated  correspondence  of  the  history 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  His  work  to  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
clear  proof  of  His  Messiahship,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
phecy, and  of  the  divinity  of  both. 

3.  As  to  the  general  fact  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
historical  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  first  century  to  the 
anticipation  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole.  While  we 
are  engaged  in  studying  the  features  of  an  old  friend,  and 
comparing  them  with  our  recollections  of  him  as  he  was  in 
the  old  times,  we  become  aware  that  he  has  been  quietly 
looking  at  us  (John  i.  48  ;  Luke  xxiv.  17),  perhaps  quietly 
smiling  at  our  wondering,  as  if  lost  in  a  day-dream  of 
reminiscences.  It  may  well  be  that  in  the  present  relation 
the  spirit  of  our  exercise  should  give  just  occasion  for  the 
sorrowful  reproach  of  Him  who  hath  borne  our  griefs  and 
carried  our  sorrows,  "  0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all 
that  the  prophets  have  spoken  ! "  (Luke  xxiv.  25).  To  the  two 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  whom  He  had  found  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation  about  these  matters,  with  a  sadness  on 
their  countenance  like  that  of  the  Man  of  sorrows,  acquainted 
with  grief.  He  put  the  question  trenchantly  (ver.  26),  "  Ought 
not  the  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into 
His  glory  ?  "  That  is  the  point  of  the  question  raised  by 
what  "  the  prophets  have  spoken : " — The  Messiah  of 
prophecy,  is  He  not,  as  Jesus  is,  a  humiliation-Christ  in 
order  to  be  an  exaltation-Christ?  And  then,  by  way  of 
answer  to  that  question  (ver.  27),  "Beginning  at  Moses  and 
all  the  prophets,  He  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scrip- 
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tures   the   things   concerning   Himself "   (who  else  is    there  ? 
Matt.  xi.  3). 

In  that  wide  range  of  His  scriptural  demonstration  He 
cannot  have  everywhere  in  Scripture  sought,  He  could  not 
find  everywhere  in  Scripture,  specific  predictions  of  the 
Messiah's  personal  experience  of  suffering  as  a  precursor  of 
glory.  What  He  must  have  sought  and  found  is  (1  Pet.  i. 
9,  12),  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ture, a  system  or  plenitude  of  intimations  really  corresponding 
to  the  course  of  His  career,  now  brought  clearly  to  a  point,  at 
which  there  is  concentrated  the  light  of  the  whole,  in  His 
suffering  unto  death  to  be  followed  by  resurrection  unto  glory. 
And  that  manner  of  putting  the  matter  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  one  occasion  of  His  interview  with  the  two  disciples  on 
the  way  to  Eramaus.  The  same  manner  of  putting  it,  appear- 
ing in  the  tender  solemnity  of  that  occasion,  reappears  in  the 
yet  more  impressive  grandeur  of  His  manifestation  of  Himself 
as  risen  indeed,  first,  in  the  evening  of  that  resurrection  day, 
to  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem.  And  to  them  He  said,  that 
this  had  been  the  manner,  and  even  matter  of  His  instructions 
to  them  in  the  previous  course  of  His  ministry :  "  And  He 
said  unto  them"  (Luke  xxiv.  44—48),  "These  are  the  words 
which  I  spake  unto  you  ivhile  I  ivas  yet  with  you,  that  all  things 
must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  psalms  concerning  me.  Then 
opened  He  their  understanding  that  they  might  understand 
the  Scriptures,  and  said  unto  them,  Thus  it  is  written,  and 
thus  it  behoved  the  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the 
dead  the  third  day ;  and  that  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  to  all  nations  in  His  name,  beginning 
at  Jerusalem." 

In  the  actual  cases  of  which  we  have  notices  in  the  Gospel 
history  of  His  ministry,  cases  of  His  appealing  to  the  authority 
of  the  Old  Testament,  we  do  not  find  that  He  proceeded  in 
Matthew's  manner,  of  appealing  to  particular  marking  in- 
cidents in  the  external  non-essential  circumstances  of  His 
career.  And  with  reference  even  to  the  central  substance  of 
Messiahism,  in  person  and  work,  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
laboured,  in  the  manner  of  Chandler,  in  exposition  and  applica- 
tion of  specific  predictions.  The  Messianic  psalm  (Ps.  ex.), 
for  instance,  to  which  He  on  one  occasion  referred  in  proof  of 
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the  Messiah's  divinity,  happened  to  be  on  that  occasion 
felicitously  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  an  argumentum  ad 
homincm,  from  the  mouth  of  David,  reasoning  with  those  who 
made  the  Christ  to  be  the  son  of  David.  As  to  the  passage  of 
Isaiah  (Isa.  Ixi.  1)  spoken  expressly  of  Messiah  (or  "  anointed  "), 
which,  on  occasion  of  His  first  preaching  at  Nazareth,  He 
declared  to  be  fulfilled  that  day  in  their  hearing  (Luke  iv.  16, 
etc.),  it  is  expressly  mentioned  by  the  historian  that  the  book 
in  which  it  occurs  had  been  handed  to  Him  by  others  for  the 
public  reading ;  and  apparently  the  prediction,  without  any 
labour  of  search,  presented  itself  to  the  eye  that  looked  for  it 
as  the  sacred  roll  of  Scripture  was  opened  by  His  hand.  We 
observe,  too,  that  tliere  the  argumentum  ad  liomincm  of  His 
application  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Nazaretli  people  was 
not  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  but  from  the  miracles  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  as  indicating  generally  in  what  manner  the 
Messiah  might  be  expected  to  proceed  in  His  beneficent 
works  of  wonder. 

But  when  John  the  Baptist  raised  the  question  formally  and 
directly  (Matt.  xi.  2,  3),  personating,  so  to  speak,  that  Old 
Testament  of  which  (ver.  13)  His  prophecy  was  the  latest 
word,  then  Jesus  (vers.  4-6),  with  manifest  appeal,  in  almost 
formal  quotation,  to  that  same  expressly  Messianic  prediction 
by  Isaiah,  did,  no  doubt,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  expression, 
prove  His  title  to  Messiahship  by  means  of  a  proof  text, — a 
specific  prediction  that  was  now  fulfilled.  That,  however,  was 
a  prediction  which,  though  specific  in  the  form  of  it,  is  generic 
in  the  substance  of  it,  as  being  descriptive,  not  merely  of 
some  particular  detailed  incidents  appearing  in  the  Messiah 
and  His  career,  but  rather  of  main  characteristic  aspects  of 
that  whole  glorious  fulness  of  grace  and  truth  which  appeared 
alike  in  the  miracles  (Jolm  i.  11)  and  in  the  teaching  (Luke  iv. 
22)  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  from  the  outset  of  His  ministry. 
And  that  it  was  thus — with  a  reference  to  main  characteristic 
as2Jects — that  He  appealed  to  "  Moses,"  as  well  as  to  "  all  the 
prophets  "  (Luke  xxiv.  27),  or  (ver.  44)  to  "  the  law  of  Moses," 
as  well  as  to  "  the  prophets  and  the  psalms,"  may  be  inferred 
from  the  notices  which  the  Gospels  have  of  His  applications 
of  the  pentateuchal  Scripture. 

Thus  the  use  which  He  makes  of  the  first  gospel  preach- 
ing (Gen.  iii.  15;  John  viii.  38,  44)  is,  without  expressly 
specifying  it,  to  point  its  application  to  the  seed  of  the 
serpent,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  which  is  the  blessed  seed 
of  the  woman.     In  the  same  connection  (John  viii.  56-58)  it 
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is  not  simply  to  the  specific  prediction  of  a  blessing  through 
Abraham  and  his  seed,  but  rather  to  the  whole  blessed  aspect 
of  the  day  of  Christ — a  Christ  who  really  was  before  that 
early  dawning — that  He  refers,  as  having  made  the  father  of 
believers  to  be  glad  in  the  foresight  of  the  sunshine.  And 
when  He  speaks  (John  v.  45—47)  of  Moses  as  bearing  witness 
to  Him,  He  refers  not  only  to  the  express  prediction  (Deut. 
xviii.  15)  of  a  Prophet  who  was  to  be  raised  up,  but  rather 
to  the  substantive  tenor  of  the  Mosaic  Scriptures — "  He 
wrote  of  me  ...  If  ye  believe  not  his  writings."  So  as  to 
the  typology  of  "  the  law  of  Moses."  The  brazen  serpent 
has  by  Christian  writers  been  made  the  occasion  of  abundant 
ingenuity  in  the  suggestion  of  detailed  analogies ;  Christ 
Himself  sees  in  it  only  the  grand  characteristic  asjject  of 
redemption,  both  in  Egypt  and  on  Calvary — "  God  so  loved 
the  world  as  to  give  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  might  not  perish,  but  might  have  ever- 
lasting life." 

The  apostles,  in  their  appeals  to  prophetic  attestation  of  His 
Messiahship,  appear  to  have  proceeded  in  like  manner  ;  pointing 
to  correspondence  of  the  historical  appearance  in  Him  to  the 
prophetic  anticipation  of  Messiah,  in  respect,  not  merely  of 
detailed  characters,  but  of  main  characteristic  aspects  of  the 
whole.  From  the  references  to  "  times,"  as  being  in  their  ful- 
ness at  His  coming  (Eph.  i.  10),  and  from  the  description  of 
Paul's  procedure  (Acts  xvii.  3)  ("as  his  manner  was,"  ver.  2)  in 
the  Thessalonian  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  we  may  suppose  that 
in  close  dealing  with  Jews  upon  the  ground  of  evidence  of 
prophecy,  the  apostles  at  least  occasionally  went  into  the 
prophetic  use  of  numbers,  such  as  those  in  the  Book  of  Daniel 
(which  no  one  then  suspected  of  forgery),  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  toward  a  conclusion  after  the  manner  of  Daniel  himself 
(Dan.  ix.  2)  in  coming  to  "  understand  by  books  the  number  of 
the  years."  But  both  from  the  theological  reasonings  of  Paul 
upon  the  grounds  of  Old  Testament  history,  and  generally  from 
the  manner  of  alluding  to  that  Scripture  in  apostolic  writings 
to  Christians,  and  still  more  from  the  evangelistic  addresses  of 
Peter,  Stephen,  and  Paul,  to  inquiring  Jews  about  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  we  may  confidently  conclude  that 
what  the  apostolic  reasoning  from  prophecy  proceeded  upon  in 
substance  was  the  correspondence  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to 
the  anticipation  of  prophecy  in  respect  of  main  characteristic 
aspects,  represented  by   the   great   outstanding  facts  of  His 
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career :  His  miracles,  His  humiliation  unto  death,  His  resur- 
rection fromi  the  dead,  and  the  miraculous  downjjouring  of  the 
Spirit  upon  the  community  of  those  believing  in  Him,  along  with 
rejection,  of  Him,  and  vuirderous  persecution  of  Him  and  of  His 
followers  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood  and  the  nation  of  the 
Jews  (now  in  the  course  of  being  visibly  abandoned  of  heaven, 
a  thing  which  was  likewise  in  accordance  with  the  prophecies 
regarding  Messiah). 

From  this  point  of  the  visible  dissolution  of  the  Old 
Theocracy  we  may  take  our  parting  view  of  the  subject. 
From  this  point,  where  the  seed  of  Abraham  according  to  the 
flesh  is  visibly  rejected,  and  consequently  scattered  away  from 
the  land  of  promise,  we  look  back  to  the  original  planting  of 
the  seed  of  promise — in  the  paradise  of  God,  but  for  a  now 
fallen  mankind.  And.  in  the  intervening  course  of  the  many 
long  ages  of  the  slow  growth  of  this  wonderful  aloe  toward  a 
blossoming  which  appears  a  blasting  (Gal.  iii.  13),  we  observe 
the  promise  in  the  seed  becomes  ever  more  and  more  distinctly 
pointed  in  respect  of  personality,  the  person  always  in  some 
way  bearing  marks  of  promise,  of  election,  of  sovereignty,  of 
electing  grace  of  God.  The  pathetic  placing  of  "  Seth " 
(which  is  Heb.  for  "  put "  or  "  appointed ")  in  the  room  of 
Abel  whom  Cain  slew  (said  the  first  mother  about  her  first- 
born, and  her  first  dead) ;  the  careful  record  of  Sethite  lineage 
in  antediluvian  genealogy,  which  is  followed  out  through 
Abraham  until  at  last  we  find  it  in  the  obscure  lowliness  of 
Nazareth ;  and  the  prophetic  significance  attached  respectively 
to  the  sons  of  Noah  ;  these  landmarks  connect  the  history  of 
that  earlier  time  with  the  later  patriarchy  of  a  recovered  earth. 
Then,  on  our  side  of  the  Flood,  under  sign  of  the  rainbow 
and  with  seal  of  the  covenant,  we  see  the  one  seed  becoming 
defined  more  and  more  precisely  at  every  stage  as  being  in 
Abraham,  in  Isaac,  in  Jacob,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  the 
family  of  David,  until  at  last  we  see  the  "  finger  "  of  prophecy 
pointing  to  where  the  star  is  lingering  over  Bethlehem.  Along 
that  line  we  mark  suggestive  side-lights  of  a  deep  significance, 
all  pointing  to  supernaturalism  as  running  in  the  line  ;  in 
Isaac  there  is  (Heb.  xi.  19)  a  figurative  resurrection  and  a 
seemingly  typical  redemption  through  substitution,  as  well 
as    a   clearly  miraculous   conception ;    there  is   a   suggestive 
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redemption  of  the  brethren  in  Joseph,  the  betrayed  and  rejected 
of  them ;  and  Rahab  and  Ruth,  born  aliens  and  heathens,  are 
admitted  into  the  line  so  illustrious  in  election  and  in 
covenant.  All  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  one 
seed  (of  promise,  sovereign  grace,  new  creation)  whicli  is  mani- 
fold, and  that  the  unity  of  the  manifold  is  in  the  coming 
Christ.  So  Matthew,  being  distinctively  an  Hebrew  historian, 
traces  the  lineage  of  Jesus  the  Christ  back  to  Abraham — a 
first  otie — in  whom  that  seed  began  to  have  its  Hehrew  (cp. 
Heb.  ii.  16)  existence  of  distinctness  in  the  populations  of 
the  world.  And  Luke  (the  humane),  being  above  all  things  a 
man,  traces  it  back  to  Adam,  that  first  one  which  (Luke  iii.  38) 
was  the  "  Son  of  God." 

Thus  far  prophecy  (in  that  "  seed  ")  finds  in  Christ  "  the 
desire  of  all  nations."  For  mankind  are  naturally  sensitive 
about  lineage.  As  we  have  seen  a  non-moral  criticism  in 
readiness  to  believe  in  lies — of  prophets  and  apostles,  so  now 
we  see  a  non-human  science  in  willingness  to  own  descent 
from  "  a  hairy  quadruped,"  perliaps  living  in  trees.  The 
"  nohle  races  "  have  believed  in  descent  from  lieroes,  sons  of 
gods.  And  further,  in  the  ancient  prophecy,  coming  down 
unfolding  along  with  an  unfolding  history,  which  is  a  provi- 
dence of  God,  both  general  and  special,  the  chosen  race  of  God 
see  that  hope  of  mankind  in  the  blessed  seed,  apparently 
approaching  ever  nearer  and  nearer  for  the  completed  con- 
solation of  humanity. 

But  if  we  listen  to  what  comes  to  us  as  "  historical 
criticism "  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  (cp.  Eph.  ii.  2),  then  "  a 
change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  our  dream."  For  us,  too,  the 
magnificent  image  (of  the  Fifth  Monarchy)  is  scattered  into 
utter  dissolution  as  mere  chaff.  The  mountain  of  our  hope  is 
but  a  sandhill,  whirled  away  by  hurricane  into  nothingness. 
The  river,  which,  in  fulness  as  of  the  Nile  stream,  was  flowinfj 
down  through  the  ages  from  beneath  the  throne  of  God,  is  a 
mocking  mirage,  a  nothing,  whose  disappearance  of  illusion 
shows  that  in  reality  there  has  only  been  the  barren  desolation 
of  a  nothing  in  that  past.  That  is  to  say,  unless  there  be  in 
the  New  Testament  Christ  a  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy  which, 
lohether  spoken  or  unspoken,  occupied  all  the  ancient  time,  a 
great  river  not  merely  has  ceased  to  flow,  but  has  never  been. 
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Within  the  tabernacle  was  the  place  Most  Holy,  where 
the  high  priest  ministered  before  the  blood-sprinkled  throne 
of  grace.  That  heart  of  the  ancient  religion,  which  was  all 
one  great  continuous  foreshadowing  as  well  as  foretaste  of  the 
coming  good,  has  proved  to  have  been  but  a  dream.  So,  con- 
sequently, has  the  historical  exodus,  in  which  Bunsen  saw  the 
beginning  of  all  real  history  of  mankind ;  and,  that  history  of 
Israel  as  the  kingdom  of  God  which  makes  the  Old  Testament ; 
and,  the  monumental  people  of  Jehovah, — these  have  no  being  in 
the  past,  they  have  departed  all  traceless  like  a  dream.  And 
not  only  the  inner  curtain  of  the  tabernacle  is  thus  unreal. 
So  also  is  the  outer  curtain  of  Israel's  environment  in  the  com- 
munities around,  the  world  empires  in  their  grand  succession, 
the  more  coraprehensive  inanhind  of  the  kindreds,  and  peoples, 
and  tongues, — all  are  as  if  they  had  not  been.  The  whole 
historical  system  of  antiquity  is  not  a  sandhill,  now  whirled 
away  by  hurricane  of  criticism,  but  a  thing  that  was  not,  a 
no-thing,  mere  optical  illusion. 

The  disappearance  of  the  body  of  Moses,  Elijah's  translation, 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  resurrection  of  all  the 
dead  in  their  season,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  this.  They 
are  wonderful,  and  thus  attractive  to  the  soul :  this  is 
revolting  to  the  reason  as  inconceivably  absurd — utterly  crass 
incoherence.  In  their  case  the  thing  which  has  been  shall  be  ; 
its  being  has  only  passed  into  a  new  phase,  more  bright  in 
glory,  complete  realisation ;  so  that  a  man  may  say,  I  never 
comprehended  history  until  I  apprehended  Christ.  But  this 
is  absolute  mockery  of  reason.  It  is  all  history  proving  to  be 
nothing  but  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  Heathen  man- 
kind was  unable  to  grasp  the  vaguely  apprehended  unity  of 
its  own  being,  or  to  give  a  coherent  account  of  its  dream. 
Historical  criticism  of  the  new  civilisation  finds  that  there 
was  nothing  to  dream  about ;  the  "  Daniel "  of  Tubingen  has 
discovered  that  even  the  dream  had  no  existence. 
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NOTE. 

O71  Unfulfilled  Prophecy,  and  the  Prophetic  use  of  JVumhers. 

The  diligence  of  some  students  of  prophecy  in  collating  the 
predictions  with  the  gossip  of  their  parish  has  been  a  misfortune 
to  Apologetics  in  two  ways.  1.  Generally,  it  throws  an  air  of 
ridicule  upon  the  whole  matter  of  Christian  revelation,  occasion- 
ing tlie  impression  that  that  sort  of  thing  is  what  is  meant  by 
Christianity  and  its  evidences.  2.  Specially,  in  the  mind  of 
those  who  are  aware  that  that  impression  is  unreasonable  and 
unjust,  there  still  remains  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  a  distrust 
in  relation  to  evidence  of  prophecy,  as  a  thing  which  apparently 
admits  of  arbitrary  free  handling,  in  which  a  man  has  copious 
freedom  in  the  measure  of  his  lack  of  solid  judgment  and  real 
knowledge.  The  deduction  which  thus  is  made  from  the 
effective  force  of  evidence,  is  not  simply  so  much  withdrawn, 
as  when  one  of  two  candles  is  blown  out  in  a  room  ;  it  may  be 
rather,  as  wlien  one  of  two  wings  is  broken,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  soaring  of  that  wounded  bird.  It  is  remarkable  that  even 
when  Christ  was  bodily  present  to  the  disciples  after  He  had 
risen  from  the  dead,  still  it  was  in  the  Scriptures  (Luke  xxiv.) 
that  He  showed  them  the  things  concerning  Himself.  And  John 
(xx.  9)  says,  by  implication,  that  ignorance  of  the  relative 
Scripture  was  what  had  kept  him  from  believing  in  the  resur- 
rection. 

Chalmers,  besides,  noted  as  a  recommendation  to  the  study  of 
prophecy,  that  it  keeps  the  mind  in  living  contact  with  the 
substance  of  the  gospel,  since  the  central  burden  of  prophecy 
is  always  the  new  kingdom  of  God.  And  as  the  specific  essence 
of  prophecy  is  representation  of  the  sovereignty  of  divine  free 
will  in  history,  the  habit  of  thinking  about  prophecy  is  directly 
fitted  to  maintain  that  habitual  dependence  on  the  providence 
of  God  which  is  the  living  foundation  of  practical  religion  in 
the  soul.  This  effect  of  the  study  may  have  place  though  the 
prediction  should  not  be  visibly  or  apparently  fulfilled.  Though 
the  fulfilment  should  thus  for  the  student  be  only  in  the  future 
as  a  matter  of  conjecture,  yet  the  study  keeps  in  vivid  appre- 
hension that  the  providence  of  God  is  now  working,  in  a  manner 
that  is  "  holy,  wise,  and  powerful,"  for  the  accomplishment  of 
His  purposes,  which  shall  be  seen  clear  in  the  end.  The  in- 
terest which  good  men  take  in  the  study  is  thus  seen  to  be  in 
various  ways  rational  and  Christian.  And  discernment  of  "  the 
signs  of  the  times "  is  in  the  practical  teaching  of  Scripture 
represented  as  at  once  an  exercise  and  an  evidence  of  enlight- 
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ened  Christian  faith.  And  this  is  made  more  impressive  by 
being  specially  connected  with  the  great  event  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  to  be  desired,  that  Christians 
should  be  kept  from  taking  a  due  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
giving  due  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  by  the  possi- 
bility or  the  fact  of  such  misfortune  as  the  mistake  made  by 
weak  but  well-meaning  men,  who  turn  the  prophetic  Scriptures 
into  a  Zadkiel's  Almanac,  of  sensational  advertisements  before- 
hand. 

But  the  possibility  of  such  misfortune  is  a  strong  reason  why 
the  study  of  prophecy  should  be  prosecuted  with  a  guarded 
sobriety  of  mind,  and  under  influence  of  due  remembrance  of 
the  fact,  that  a  readiness  to  see  fulfilments  may  be  only  a  weak 
facility  of  belief,  which  is  alien  to  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
might ;  and  that  an  eager  credulity  in  relation  to  fulfilments  is 
amenable  to  the  censure,  "  He  that  believelh  shall  not  make 
haste;"  while  a  certain  free  handling  of  prophecy  in  applica- 
tion to  current  events  is  essentially  a  profanation  of  what  is 
holy,  like  the  profanation  of  the  lot  in  the  form  of  gambling 
at  church  bazaars.  It  is  a  striking  remark  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Addison  Alexander,  that  schemes  of  prophetic  interpretation 
which  bring  the  great  fulfilment  near  to  oiu-  time,  may  find 
favour  through  the  influence  of  that  insatiable  vanity  of  self- 
importance,  which  disposes  every  man  to  regard  his  own  per- 
sonality as  the  iimhilicus  terrarum.  On  the  other  hand,  may 
not  schemes  which  put  off  the  fulfilment  find  favour  (cp. 
2  Pet.  iii.  12)  through  influence  of  coldness  toward  God  in 
Christ  on  the  part  of  men  who,  professedly  "  loving  Him 
unseen,"  yet  do  not  "love  His  appearing"  ? 

One  due  precaution,  as  to  which  apologetic  has  a  special 
interest  and  claim  of  right,  is,  that  men  should,  in  their  own 
minds  and  in  their  discourses  to  others,  be  duly  regardful  of 
the  important  distinction  between  belief  in  God's  own  "  sure 
prophetic  word  "  and  reliance  upon  our  human  constructions  of 
prophecy  not  yet  fulfilled.  Construction  of  unfulfilled  prophecy 
may  be  quite  a  legitimate  exercise,  as  when  Daniel  knew  from 
books  the  number  of  the  years,  and  when  believing  men  were 
looking  for  redemption  in  Israel  at  the  time  of  the  first  coming 
of  the  Lord.  Tlie  exercise,  duly  guarded,  may  have  the  effect 
desired  for  his  brethren  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  "  that 
ye  through  patience  and  through  the  comfort  of  the  Scriptures 
might  have  hope."  And  into  it  there  may  largely  enter,  as  a 
rich  refreshing  strengthencr  to  the  very  roots  of  life  in  faith, 
practical  recognition  of  that  sovereign  providence  of  God,  noio 
engaged  in  bringing  about  through  historv  the  glorious  mani- 
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festation  of  the  coming  day,  which  shines  upon  us  in  the 
luminous  cloud  of  the  prophetic  promise  not  fulfilled.  But  the 
determining  element  in  favour  of  a  particular  construction  of 
unfulfilled  prophecy  is  one's  own  judgment.  If  we  place  upon 
our  construction  of  prophecy  the  same  honour  as  on  the  pro- 
phetic word,  we  make  ourselves  "  infallible  interpreters "  of 
Scripture,  and  are  in  danger  of  coming  to  have  a  faith  which 
standeth,  not  in  the  power  of  God,  but  in  the  wisdom 
of  man. 

A  man  may  be  presumptuous,  putting  his  own  constructions 
in  the  place  of  the  prophetic  word,  in  prosecution  of  the  argu- 
ment from  external  evidence  of  prophecy.  But  there  are  two 
considerations  which  in  this  case  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind : 

(1)  the  evidence  of  prophecy  is  an  important  means  of  grace,  for 
faith  and  edification,  which  we  are  bound  to  employ  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  witness-bearing  on  behalf  of  truth ;  and 

(2)  the  material  for  the  apologetic  argument  from  prophecy  is 
only  that  which  is  producible  in  open  court  of  the  judgment  of 
mankind.  In  other  words,  it  is  only  such  as  is  derivable  from 
prophecy  plainly  fulfilled,  so  plainly  that  a  Christian  advocate 
can  with  propriety  lay  it  before  any  jury  of  plain  men,  claiming 
their  assent  to  it  as  a  thing  which  need  only  to  be  fairly  looked 
at  by  plain  men  in  order  to  be  seen. 


THE   END. 
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Jones  (E.  E.  C.)— Elements  of  Logic.     8vo,  7s.  Gd. 
Jouflfroy — Philosophical  Essays.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 
Kant — The  Metaphysic  of  Ethics.     Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

Philosophy  of  Laav.     Trans,  by  W.  Hastie,  B.D.    Cr.  8vo,  5s. 

Principles  of  Politics,  etc.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 

Keil  (Prof.)— Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  3  vols.  8vo,  3 Is.  6d. ; 
Joshua,  Judges,  and  Eutii,  8vo,  10s.  6d.  ;  Books  of  Samuel,  8vo,  10s.  6d.  ; 
Books  OF  KiNos,  Svo,  lOs.  6d. ;  Chronmci.es,  8vo,  10s.  6d.  ;Ezka,  Nehemiah, 
Esther,  Svo,  10s.  6d.  ;  Jeremiah,  2  vols.  Svo,  21s.  ;  Ezekiel,  2  vols.  Svo, 
21s.  ;  Daniel,  Svo,  lOs.  6d.  :  Minor  Prophets,  2  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

Manual    of    Historico-Critical    Introduction    to    the 

Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 
Handbook  of  Biblical  Archaeology.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 


Kejmier  (Rev.  N.,  M.A.) — Notes  on  Genesis.     Crown  Svo,  Is.  Gd. 
Killen  (Prof.) — The  Frajiework  of  the  Church.     A  Treatise  on 

Church  Government;.     Svo,  9s. 

The  Old   Catholic   Church  ;   or,  The   History,   Doctrine, 

"Worship,  and  Polity  of  the  Christians,  traced  to  a.d.  755.     Svo,  9s. 

TheIgnatian  Epistles  Entirely  Spurious.    Cr.  Svo,  2s.  Gd. 

Konig  (Dr.  F.  E.)— The  Eeligious  History  of  Israel.   Cr.  Svo,  3s.  Gd. 
Krunamacher  (Dr.  F.  W. ) — The  Suffering  Saviour  ;  or.  Meditations 

on  the  Last  Days  of  the  Sufferings  of  Christ.     Eighth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

David,  the  King  of  Israel.     Second  Edition,  cr.  Svo,  Gs. 

Autobiography.     Crown  Svo,  Gs. 

Kurtz  (Prof.) — Handbook  of  Church  History.     Two  vols.  Svo,  15s. 

History  of  the  Old  Covenant.     Three  vols.  Svo,  31s.  Gd. 

Ladd  (Prof.  G.  T.) — The  Doctrine   of    Sacred    Scripture:    A 

Critical,  Historical,  and  Dogmatic  Inquirv  into  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.     Two  vols.  Svo,  1600  pp.,  24s. 

Laidlaw  (Prof.) — The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man.     Svo,  10s.  Gd. 
Lane  (Laura  M.) — Life  of  Alexander  Vinet.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  Gd. 
Lange  (J.  P.,  D.D.) — The  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Edited 

by  JilARCUS  Dods,  D.D.     2nd  Ed.,  in  4  vols.  Svo,  Subscription  price,  28s. 

Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     Edited 

by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.     Old  TestaSient,  14  vols.  ;  New  Testament,  10 
vols.  ;  Apocrypha,  1  vol.     Subscription  price,  nett,  15s.  each. 

On  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.     Three  vols.  Svo,  31s.  Gd. 

On  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.     Two  vols.  Svo,  18s. 

On  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 


Lechler  (Prof.  G.  V.,  D.D.)— The  Apostolic  and  Post- Apostolic 

Times.     Their  Diversity  and  Unity  in  Life  and  Doctrine.    2  vols.  cr.  Svo,  16s. 

Lehmann  (Pastor)— Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Jesus.  Cr.  Svo,  3s.  Gd. 
Lewis  (Tayler,  LL.D.) — The  Six  Days  of  Creation.  Cr.  Svo,  7s.  Gd. 
Lichtenberger  (F.,  D.D.)— History  of  German  Theology  in  thi: 

19th  Century.     Svo,  14s. 
Lilley  (J.  P.,  M.A.) — The  Lord's  Supper  :  Its  Origin,  Nature,  and 

Use.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Lisco  (F.  G.) — Pauables  of  Jesus  Explained.     Fcap.  Svo,  5s. 
Lotze  (Hermann) — Microcosmus  :  An  Essay  concerning  Man  and  his 

relation  to  tlio  World.     Fourth  Edition,  two  vols.  Svo  (1450  pages),  36s. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publicatio7ts. 


Luthardt,  Kahnis,  and  Bruckner— The  Church.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
Luthardt  (Prof. ) — St.  JoHxN  the  Author  of  theFourth  Gospel.  7s.  6rl. 
St.  John's  Gospel  Described  and  Explained  according 

TO  ITS  Peculiar  Chakacter.     Three  vols.  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

Apologetic  Lectures  on  the  Fundamental  (6  Ed.\  Saving 

(5  Ed.),  Moral  Truths  of  Christianity  (3  Ed.).    3  vols.  or.  8vo,  6s.  each. 
History  of  Christian  Ethics.     Vol.  I.,  Svo,  10s.  6d 


Macdonald— Introduction  to  Pentateuch.     Two  vols,  Svo,  21s. 

The  Creation  and  Fall.     Svo,  12s. 

Mair  (A.,  D.D.)— Studies  in  the  Christian  Evidences.     Second 

Edition,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

Martensen  (Bishop)— Christian  Dogmatics  :  A  Compendium  of  the 

Doctrines  of  Christianity.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Christian    Ethics.      (General  —  Individual  —  Social.) 

Three  vols.  Svo,  10s.  6d.  each. 

Matheson  (Geo.,  D.D.) — Growth  of  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  from 

the  First  Century  to  the  Dawn  of  the  Lutheran  Era.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

Aids  to  the  Study  of  German  Theology.    3rd  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

Meyer  (Dr.)  —  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentaries  on  the 

New  Testament.     Twenty  vols.   Svo.     Suhscription  Price,  £5,   5s.    nett ; 
JVon-Siibscription  Price,  10s.  6d.  each  volume. 

St.^  Matthew's  Gospel,  two  vols.  ;  Mark  and  Luke,  two  vols.  ;  St. 
John's  Gospel,  two  vols.  ;  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  two  vols.  ;  Romans,  two 
vols.  ;  Corinthians,  two  vols.  ;  Galatians,  one  vol.  ;  Ephesians  and 
Philemon,  one  vol.  ;  Puilippians  and  Colossians,  one  vol.  ;  Thess^a- 
lonians  {Br.  Lunemann),  one  vol.  ;  The  Pastoral  Epistles  {Dr.  Huther), 
one  vol.  ;  Hebrews  {Dr.  Lunemann),  one  vol.  ;  St.  James  and  St.  John's 
Epistles  {Huther),  one  vol.  ;  Peter  and  Jude  {Dr.  Huther),  one  vol. 

Michie  (Charles,  M.A.)— Bible  Words  and  Phrases.     ISmo,  Is. 
Monrad  (Dr.  D.  G.)— The  World  of  Prayer.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 
Morgan  (J.,  D.D.)— Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  7s.  6d. 

Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John.     Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Milller  (Dr.  Julius)— The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.     An  entirely 

New  Translation  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition.     Two  vols.  Svo,  2l3. 

Murphy  (Professor)— Commentary  on  the  Psalms.    Svo,  12s. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Exodus.    9s. 

Naville  (Ernest)— The  Problem  of  Evil.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

The  Christ.  TranslatedbyEev.  T.  J.Despres.   Cr.8vo,4s.6d. 

Modern    Physics:    Studies    Historical    and    Philosophical. 

Translated  by  Piev.  Henry  Downton,  M.A.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Neander  (Dr.)— General  History  of  the  Christian  Eeligion  and 

Church.     Eight  vols.  Svo,  £2,  2s.  neft. 
NicoU  (W.  R.,  LL.D.)— The  Incarnate  Saviour:    A  Life  of  Jesus 

Christ.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Novalis— Hymns  and  Thoughts  on  Religion.     Crown  Svo,  4s. 
Oehler  (Prof.)— Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.    2  vols.  Svo,  21s. 
Olshausen  (Dr.  H.)— Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and 

Acts.     Four  vols.  Svo,  £2,  2s.     Cheaper  Edition,  four  vols,  crown  Svo,  24s. 

Romans,  one  vol.  Svo,  10s.  6d. ;  Corinthians,  one  vol.  Svo, 

9s.  ;  Philippians,  Titus,  and  First  Timothy,  one  vol.  Svo,  IDs.  6d. 

Oosterzee  (Dr.  Van)— The  Year  of  Salvation.      Words  of  Life  for 

Every  Day.     A  Book  of  Household  Devotion.     Two  vols.  Svo,  6s.  each. 

—  Moses  :  A  Biblical  Study.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Orelli — Old  Testament  Prophecy  of  the  Consummation  of  God's 

Kingdom.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Commentary  ON  Isaiah.   8vo,  10>;.  Gd.   Jeremiah.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 


T.  a7id  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Owen  (Dr.  John) — Works.     Best  and  only  Complete  Edition.     Edited 

by  Rl-v.  Dr.  Goold.     Twenty-four  vols.  8vo,  Subscription  price,  £4,  4s. 

The  '  Hebrews '  may  be  had  separately,  in  seven  vols.,  £2,  2s.  nctt. 

Philippi  (F.  A.) — Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    From 

the  Third  Improved  Edition,  by  Rev.  Professor  Banks.     Two  vols.  8vo,  2l3. 

Piper — Lives  of  Leaders  of  Church  Universal.  Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 
Popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.    Edited  by  Philip 

ScHAFF,  D.D.     With  Illustrations  and  Llaps.     Vol.  I. — The  Synoptical 

Gospels.     Vol.  II. — St.  John's  Gospel,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Vol.  III. — Romans  to  Philemon.    Vol.  IV. — Hebrews  to  Revelation. 

In  four  vols,  imperial  8vo,  12s.  6d.  each. 

Pressens^  (Edward  de) — The  Redeemer  :  Discourses.  Grown  8vo,  6s. 
Piinjer   (Bernhard) — History  of  the   Christian  Philosophy  of 

Religion  from  the  Reformation  to  Kant.     8vo,  16s. 
Eabiger  (Prof.) — Encyclopaedia  of  Theology.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 
Rainy   (Principal)  —  Delivery   and    Development   of   Christian 

Doctrine.     (The  Fifth  Series  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures.)    8vo,  10s.  6d. 
Reusch   (Prof.) — Nature  and  the  Bible  :   Lectures  on  the  Mosaic 

History  of  Creation  in  Relation  to  Natural  Science.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

Reuss  (Professor) — History  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New 

Testament.     640  pp.  8vo,  15s. 
Rieiiin  (Dr.  E.) — Messianic  Prophecy.     New  Edition,  re-translated. 

Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Ritter  (Carl) — Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine.  4  vols.  8vo,  263. 
Robinson  (Rev.  S.,  D.D.) — Discourses  on  Redemption.  8vo,  7s!  6d. 
Robinson  (E.,  D.D.) — Creek  and  Eng.  Lexicon  of  the  N.  Test.  8vo,9s. 
Ross  (C.) — Our  Father's  Kingdom:  Lecture  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Rothe  (Prof.) — Sermons  for  the  Christla.n  Year.    Cr.  8vo,  4s.  Gd. 
Saisset — Manual  of  Modern  Pantheism.     Two  vols.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
Sartorius  (Dr.  E.) — Doctrine  of  Divine  Love.     8vo,  lOs.  6d. 
Scliaff  (Professor) — History  of   the   Christian  Church,     (New 

Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged. ) 

Apostolic  Christianity,  a.d.  1-100.     2  vols.    Ex.  8vo,  213. 

Ante-Nicene  Christianity,  A.D.  100-325.  2  vols.  Ex.  Svo,  213. 

■  PosT-NiCENE  Christianity,  A.D.  325-600.  2  vols.  Ex.  8vo,  2is. 

Medieval  Christianity,  A.D.  590-107.3.    2  vols.    Ex.8vo,2is. 

(Completion  of  this  Period,  1073-1517,  in  preparation.) 

Modern  Christianity,  A.D.  1517-1530.    2  vols.    Ex.  8vo,  213. 


Schleiemiacher's  Christmas  Eve.  Crown  Svo,  2s. 
Schmid's  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  8vo,  10.-^.  6d. 
Schiirer  (Prof.) — History  of  the  Jewish  People.  5  vols.  8vo,  52/G. 
Scott  (Jas.,  M.A.,  D.D.) — Principles  of  New  Testament  Quotation 

Established  and  Applied  to  Biblical  Crutcism.     Cr.  8vo,  2nd  Edit,  4s. 

Sell  (K.,  D.D.)— The  Church  in  the  Mirror  of  History.     Studies 

on  the  Progress  of  Christianity.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Shedd — History  of  Christian  Doctrine.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man.    8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Sermons  to  the  Spiritual  Man.     Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Dogmatic  Theology.     Two  vols.  ex.  Svo,  25s. 

Simon  (Prin.) — The  Bible;  AnOutgrowth  of  ThoocraticLife.  Cr.8vo,4/6. 

The  Eedemption  of  AFan.     8vo,  10s.  Gd. 

Smeaton  (Professor) — The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  Taught 

BY  Chri.'jt  Himself.     Second  Edition,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Second  Edition,  8vo,  Os. 


T.  mid  T.  Clark's  Pudlications. 


^mith  (Professor  Thos.,  D.D.) — Medieval  Missions.    Cr.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
Stalilin  (Leonh.) — Kant,  Lotze,  and  Kitschl.     8vo,  9s. 
Stalker  (Jas.,  D.D.) — Life  of  Christ.  Large  Type  Ed.,  cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Life  of  St.  Paul.     Large  Type  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Stanton  (V.  H.,  M.A.) — The  Jewish  and  The  Christian  Messiah. 

a  Study  in  the  Earliest  History  of  Christianity.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Steimneyer  (Dr.  F.  L.) — The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord.     Svo,  7s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  our 

Lord,  considered  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Criticism.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 
Stevenson  (Mrs.) — The  Symbolic  Parables.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
Steward  (Rev.  G.) — Mediatorial  Sovereignty.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

The  Argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Stier  (Dr.  Rudolph) — On  the  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     Eight 

vols.  Svo,  Subscription  price  ot  £2,  2s.     Separate  volumes,  price  10s.  6d. 

The  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  and  Commentary  on 

THE  Epistle  of  St.  James.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

The  Words  of  the  Apostles  Expounded.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 


Stirling  (Dr.  J.  Hutchison) — Philosophy  and  Theology.  Post  Svo,  9s. 
Tholuck  (Prof.) — The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Two  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  Ss. 
Thomson  (J.  E.  H.,  B.D.) — Books  which  Influenced  Our  Lord 

AND  His  Apostles  :  Being  a  Critical  Ecview  of  Apocalyptic  Jewish  Litera- 
ture.    Svo,  10s.  tjd. 

Tophel  (Pastor  G.) — The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Cr.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
Uhlhorn(G.) — Christian Charityin the AncientChurch.  Cr.  Svo,  6s. 
Ullmann  (Dr.  Carl) — Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  princi- 
pally in  Germany  and  the  ISTetherlands.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus  :    An  Evidence  for  Christianity. 

Fourth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

Urwick  (W.,   M.A.) — The  Servant  of  Jehovah  :   A  Commentary 

upon  Isaiah  Hi.  13-liii.  12;  with  Dissertations  upon  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.     Svo,  3s. 

Vinet  (Professor) — Studies  on  Blaise  Pascal.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 
Vinet  (Life  and  Writings  of).     By  L.  M.  Lane.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
Walker  (J.,  D.D.) — Theology    and  Theologians    of    Scotland. 

New  Edition,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Watts  (Professor) — The  Newer  Criticism  and  the  Analogy  of 

THE  Faith.     Third  Edition,  crown  Svo,  5s. 

The  Reign  of  Causality  :  A  Vindication  of  the  Scientific 

Principle  of  Telic  Causal  Efficiency.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

The  New  Apologetic.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 


Weir  (J.  P.,  M.A.) — The  Way  :  The  Nature  and  Means  of  Salvation. 

Ex.  crown  Svo,  6s.  6d. 

Weiss(Prof.) — BiblicalTheologyofNewTestament.  2 vols.  Svo, 21s. 

Life  of  Christ.     Three  vols.  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

White  (Rev.  M.) — Symbolical  Numbers  of  Scripture.    Cr.  Svo,  4s. 

Williams — Select  Vocabulary  of  Latin  Etymology.  Fcap.  Svo,  is.  6d. 

Winer  (Dr.  G.  B.)— A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  regarded  as  the  Basis  of  New  Testament  Exegesis.  Third 
Edition,  edited  by  W.  F.  Moulton,  D.D.    Ninth  English  Edition,  Svo,  15s. 

The  Doctrines  AND  Confessions  OF  Christendom.  8vo,ios.6d. 

Witherow(Prof .  T.  ,D.  D. )  —The  Form  of  the  Christian  Temple.  Svo,io/6. 

Workman  (Prof.  G-.  C.)— The  Text  of  Jeremiah;  or,  A  Critical  Investi- 
gation of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  with  the  Variations  in  the  LXX.  Retrans- 
lated into  the  Original,  and  Explained.     Post  Svo,  9s. 

Wright  (0.  H.,  D.D.)— Biblical  Essays.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 
Wuttke  (Professor) — Christian  Ethics.    Two  vols.  Svo,  12s.  6d. 
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